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JLt  was  the  original  design  of  the  Publisher  to  prefix  to  this  Edi- 
tion an  Essay  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian  ;  and 
letters  expressive  of  that  intention  and  soliciting  information, 
were  last  year  forwarded  to  many  respectable  characters  in  the 
Highlands  and  Isles. 

Some  valuable  communications  were  in  consequence  received, 
and  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  Essay,  when  Mr 
Macfarlane  began  to  circulate  proposals  for  a  work  on  tlie  same 
subject  and  on  a  more  extensive  plan. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  also,  the  Highland  Society  an- 
nounced as  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  a  detailed  Report  of  its 
Committee  appointed  in  1799  "  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems".  The  Editor  has  therefore  been 
induced  to  relinquish  this  part  of  his  plan,  convinced  that  in  these 
publications  will  be  found  every  information  that  can  be  obtained 
on  this  interesting  subject. 
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PMEFACE, 

TO    THE 

EDINBURGH  EDITION   OF    1792. 


JlT  Is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  an  English  translation  of 
the  Poems  of  Ossian  has  been  submitted  to  the  public.  Their 
teception  in  this  island,  and,  if  possible,  the  still  more  ardent 
admiration  which  they  have  excited  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
supersedes,  on  this  occasion,  every  purpose  of  attempting  to 
praise  them. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  translator,  Mr.  Macpherson,  published 
a  new  edition  with  considerable  alterations.  In  a  Preface  to  this 
editionj  he  begins  by  informing  the  reader,  that  «  he  ran  over 
the  whole  with  attention."  The  rest  of  the  Preface  might, 
without  injury  to  his  literary  credit,  be  suffered  to  sink  peaceably 
into  abllvlon-  He  concludes,  by  informing  us,  that  "  a  transla- 
"  tor,  who  cannot  equal  his  original,  is  incapable  of  expressing 
«  its  beauties."  *  If  we  understand  the  meaning  of  this  expression, 
it  seems  to  he,  that  Mr.  Macpherson  possesses  a  degree  of  poeti- 
cal genius  not  inferior  to  the  original  author ;  and  we  are  the  more 
disposed  to  adopt  this  explanation,  as  he  has,  in  cfther  passages 
of  this  very  Preface  mentioned  his  own  version,  in  terms  of  the 
highest  self-complacency;  it  has  even  been  generally  under- 
stood, on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  that  he  wished  to  keep  the 
<3uestIon  respedln^  the  authenticity  of  these  Poems  in  a  sort  of 
oracular  suspence.  This  suspicion  is  by  no  means  started  at  pre- 
sent to  serve  a  temporary  purpose.  We  have  had  numerous  op- 
portunities of  conversing  on  this  subject  with  gentlemen  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Galic  language,  and  with  se- 
veral to  whom  the  Poems  of  Ossian  were  familiar,  long  before 
Mr.  Macpherson  was  borru     Their  sentiments,  with  respeft  to 

Ills 

*  In  one  iaf  his  Dissertations  also,  we  meet  with  the  following  extraordinary  In- 
formation, «  Without  vanity  1  say  it,  I  think  I  could  write  tolerable  poetq--.  ani 
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his  condu(fl:,  were  uniform ;  and,  upon  every  occasion,  they  made 
no  scruple  of  expressing  their  indignation  at  such  an  instance  of 
ungenerous  and  ungrateful  ambiguity.  It  was  to  the  translation 
of  these  Poems,  that  Mr.  Macpherson  was  first  indebted  for  dis- 
tinclion  in  the  literary  world.  After  the  first  publication,  many 
cavils,  for  they  cannot  deserve  a  better  name,  were  thrown  out 
respecting  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  the  work  in  the  Galic 
language.  To  extinguish  every  doubt  of  tliis  nature,  Dr.  Blair 
colleded  a  copious  list  of  testimonies,  transmitted  by  gentlemen 
of  the  first  rank  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  These  testimonies 
were  re-printed  in  every  subsequent  edition,  till  that  of  1773, 
when  the  translator  seems  to  have  conceived  the  project  of  mak- 
ing the  whole,  or  at  least  a  great  part,  of  the  poetry  to  be  under- 
stood as  his  own  composition.  To  accelerate  this  hopeful  pur- 
pose, he  suppressed  the  testimonies  which  we  have  just  now  men- 
tioned ;  at  least  we  can  conjedure  no  other  motive  for  such  an 
ill-timed  and  injudicious  mutilation.  We  have  been  careful  to 
insert  them  here. 

Another  part  of  this  Preface,  which  deserve  notice,  is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  "  One  of  the  chief  improvements  in  this  edi- 
•*  tion,  is  the  care  taken,  in  arranging  the  Poems  ?«  the  order  of 
*'  time;  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  regular  history  bf  the  age  to  which 
"  they  relate."  We  may  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  in 
the  English  language,  a  paragraph  in  more  dire6t  opposition  to 
truth.  For  example,  the  two  poems  of  Lathmon  and  Oithona, 
are  as  closely  conne£led  as  the  first  and  second  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  for  the  latter  of  these  pieces  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
former,  and  accordingly  in  all  the  editions  of  this  version,  pre- 
ceding that  of  1773,  these  two  poems  are  printed  together,  and 
in  their  proper  historical  order ;  but  in  this  new  edition,  the  poem 
of  Oithona  is  printed  near  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  that  of 
Lathmon,  which  ought  to  have  preceded  it,  is  inserted  at  an  im- 
mense distance,  and  almost  in  the  very  rear  of  the  collection. 
What  is  not  less  ridiculous  both  these  poems  ought  to  have  been 
inserted  among  the  first  in  order,  as  they  narrate  some  of  the  most 
early  military  exploits  of  the  venerable  and  admirable  bard  oi 
Morven.     The  poem  of  Darthula  is  merely  a  sequel  to  that  intit- 
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Sed  the  Death  of  Cuchullln,  and  as  such,  was  inserted  in  its  pro- 
per place  in  all  the  former  editions.  In  this  last  one,  it  precedes 
the  Death  of  Cuchullin,  which  is  a  mere  contradiction.  "  The 
*<  Battle  of  Lora"  ought  to  have  succeeded  immediately  to  the  Poem 
of  Fingal,  as  it  contains  an  express  reference  to  the  expedition  of 
Swaran,  as  a  recent  event.  Instead  of  this,  three  different  pieces 
intervene.  We  have  first  the  Poem  of  Fingal,  in  which  Oscar, 
the  son  of  Ossian,  performs  a  distinguished  part.  We  have  next 
Lathmon,  which  records  a  transaction  which  happened  before 
Oscar  was  bom ;  and  then,  after  the  insertion  of  two  other  pieces, 
not  less  misplaced,  we  are  presented  with  the  Battle  of  Lora. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  hazard  these  remarks  upon 
the  alledged  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  this  edition  of 
the  Poems  of  Ossian,  in  1773,  as  a  suiBcient  vindication  of  our 
Condu£t  in  declining  to  adopt  it.  As  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Poems  but  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  chronological  order, 
It  might  have  been  proposed  to  class  the  poetry  in  a  third  series. 
But  many  objects  which  are  specious  at  a  distant  view,  assume 
an  opposite  appearance  upon  a  closer  inspedtion.  Such  a  measure 
would  have  been  setting  an  example  of  fanciful  variation  before 
every  future  editor.  We  have  therefore  thought  it  better  to  re- 
Store  the  Poems  to  their  primitive  arrangement.  In  particular 
we  saw  the  most  striking  propriety  in  replacing  the  Poem  of 
Fingal  at  the  head  of  the  colledtion.  Fingal  himself  is  the  great 
hero  of  the  whole  work,  and  in  this  piece  we  have  an  episode 
describing  some  of  the  first  exploits  of  his  youth,  and  his  passion 
for  Agandecca,  **  the  first  of  his  loves."  In  the  same  poem 
Ossian,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  tenderness  and  ferocity,  de- 
scribes his  courtship  with  Everallin,  the  mother  of  Oscar ;  and, 
in  short,  there  is  no  single  poem  in  the  whole  collection  whicli 
affords  such  a  general  introduction  to  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents described  in  the  rest. 

As  to  the  improvement  in  the  style  of  the  edition  of  1773,  we 
cannot  coincide  with  the  sentiments  of  the  translator.  The  ele- 
gant simplicity  of  the  former  version,  is  often  strained  into  abso- 
lute distortion.  In  two  or  three  passages  where  we  judged  that 
the  late  alterations  in  the  text  had  heightened  its  beauty,   they 

have 
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have  been  preserved ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  far  Inferior,  and 
seldom  or  never  preferable  to  the  original  translation.  This  point, 
iiowever,  we  must  leave  to  the  taste  of  the  reader. 

We  have  restored  to  this  edition  a  poem  of  considerable  length, 
and  of  distinguished  beauty,  which  has  been  unaccountably  sup- 
pressed by  Mr  Macpherson  in  his  edition  of  1773,  though,  as  it 
had  been  quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  by  Lord  Karnes, 
its  absence  must  have  made  a  very  sensible  blank. 

Mr  Macpherson  has  obliged  us  with  a  Dissertation  concerning 
the  JErz  of  Ossian,  and  that  nothing,  however  trifling,  might  be 
wanting,  we  have  inserted  it.  The  importance  of  this  Disserta- 
tion may  be  completely  ascertained  in  a  very  few  words.  He  tells 
us,  that  in  the  year  of  Christ  211,  Fingal,  at  the  head  of  a  Cale- 
donian army,  gave  battle  to  Caracul  the  son  of  Severus,  Emperor 
of  Rome.  At  this  time,  we  must  suppose  that  Fingal  was  at 
least  twenty  years  of  age.  He  likewise  tells  us,  that  Oscar,  the 
grandson  of  Fingal,  engaged  and  defeated  Carausius,  who,  in  the 
year  287,  had  seized  the  government  of  Britain.  At  the  time  of 
this  second  battle  therefore,  Fingal,  if  alive,  must  have  been  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six.  Now,  the  Poem  of  Temora  opens 
with  the  death  of  Oscar,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Cathmor, 
the  Irish  General,  whom  Fingal,  after  rallying  the  routed  Cale- 
donians, and  displaying  prodigies  of  valour,  kills  with  his  own 
hand.  These  are  strange  performances  for  a  man  at  the  age  of  an 
hundred.  Both  ends  of  this  hypothesis  have  been  embraced  by 
Lord  Kames  and  Mr  Whitaker,  and  thus  has  the  lera  of  Ossian 
been  ascertained. 


A  DIS. 


DISSERTATION 


CONCtRNING    THE 
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Incvuiries  into  the  antiquities  of  nations  afford  more  pleasure  tlian 
any  real  advantage  to  mankind.  The  ingenious  may  form  systems 
of  history  on  probabihties  and  a  few  fa£ts',  but  at  a  great  distance 
of  time,  their  accounts  must  be  vague  and  uncertain.  The  infancy 
of  states  and  kingdoms  is  as  destitute  of  great  events,  asjjf  the; 
means  of  transmitting  them  to  posterity.  The  arts  of  polished 
life,  by  which  alone  fa£l:s  can  be  presci'ved  with  certainty,  arc 
the  pradudions  of  a  well-formed  community.  It  is  then  historians 
begin  to  write,  and  public  transaftions  to  be  worthy  remembrance. 
Tlie  adions  of  former  times  are  left  in  obscurity,  or  magnified  by- 
uncertain  traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  so  much  of  the  mar- 
vellous in  the  origin  of  every  nation;  posterity  being  always  ready  to 
believe  any  thing,  however  fabulous,  that  reflects  honour  on  theii: 
ancestors.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  i;emarkable  for  this  weak-* 
ness.  They  swallowed  the  most  absurd  fables  concerning  the  high 
antiquities  of  their  respedlve  nations.  Good  historians,  however, 
rose  very  early  amongst  them,  and  transmitted  with  lustre,  theic 
great  a6lions  to  posterity.  It  is  to  them  that  they  owe  that  un- 
rivalled fame  they  now  enjoy,  while  the  great  actions  of  other 
nations  are.  involved  in  fables,  or  lost  in  obscurity.  The  Celtic 
nations  afford  a  striking  Instance  of  this  kind.  They,  though  once 
the  masters  of  Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby*,  in  Russia, 
.to  Cape  Finistere,  the  western  point  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  are  very 
little  mentioned  in  history.  They  trusted  their  fame  to  tradition 
and  the  songs  of  their  bards,  which,  by  the  vicissitude  of  human 
afFairs,  are  long  since  lost.  Their  ancient  language  is  the  only  mo- 
nument that  remains  of  them:  a.ndthe  traces  of  it  being  found  in 
A  places 
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places  so  widely  distant  of  each  other,  serves  only  to  shew  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ancient  powder,  but  throws  very  little  light  on  their 
history. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  v/hich  possessed  old  Gaul  is  the 
most  renowned;  not  perhaps  on  account  of  worth  superior  to  the 
rest,  but  for  their  wars  with  a  people  who  had  historians  to  transmit 
the  fame  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  own  to  posterity. 
Britain  was  first  peopled  by  them,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  best  authorsf ;  its  situation  in  respe£l;  to  Gaul  makes  the  opinion 
probable;  but  what  puts  it  beyond  all  dispute,  is,  that  the  same 
customs  and  language  prevailed  am.ong  the  inhabitants  of  both  in 
the  days  of  Julius  CcEsar:}:. 

The  colony  from  Gaul  possessed  themselves,  at  first,  of  that 
part  of  Britain  which  was  next  to  their  own  country;  and  spread- 
ing northward,  by  degrees,  as  they  Increased  in  numbers,  peopled 
the  whole  Island.  Some  adventurers  passing  over  from  those  parts 
of  Britain  that  are  within  sight  of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of 
the  Irish  nation :  which  is  a  more  probable  story  than  the  idle  fables 
of  Milesian  and  Gallician  colonies.  Diodorus  Siculus§  mentions 
it  as  a  thing  well  known  in  his  time,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
were  originally  Britons ;  and  his  testimony  is  unquestionable,  when 
we  consider  that,  for  many  ages,  the  language  and  customs  of  botli 
nations  \vere  the  same. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  of 
German  extraft.  By  the  language  and  customs  which  always  pre- 
vailed in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  Celtic, 
one  would  be  tempted  to  diiFer  in  opinion  from  that  celebrated 
writer.  The  Germans,  properly  so  called,  were  not  the  same 
with  the  ancient  Celtse.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  two 
nations  were  similar;  but  their  language  different.  The  Germans |i 
are  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Dase,  afterwards  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Daci,  and  passed  originally  into  Europe  by 
the  way  of  the  northern  countries,  and  settled  beyond  the  Danube, 
towards  the  vast  regions  of  Transilvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia ; 
and  from  thence  advanced  by  degrees  Into  Germany.  The  Celt?e*, 
it  is  certain,  sent  many  colonies  into  tliat  country,  all  of  whom  re- 
tained 

t  Crts.  1.  5.     Tac.  Agric.  1.  i.  c.  2.  |  Cies.  Pomp.  TvTel.  Tacitus. 
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ta'incd  their  own  laws,  language,  and  customs;  and  it  is  of  them, 
if  any  colonies  came  from  Germany  into  Scotland,  that  the  an- 
cient Caledonians  were  descended. 

But  whether  tlie  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of  the  Celtic  Ger- 
mans, or  the  same  with  the  Gauls  that  first  possessed  themselves 
of  Britain,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  this  distance  of  time. 
Whatever  their  origin  was,  we  find  them  ver^^  numerous  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Agricola,  which  is  a  presumption  that  they  were  long  be- 
fore settled  in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  government  was 
a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy,  as  it  was  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  the,  Druids  bore  the  chief  sway.  This  order  of  men 
seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  same  system  with  the  Dadyli 
Idaei  and  Curetes  of  the  ancients.  The^r  pretended  intercourse  with 
heaven,  their  magic  and  divination  were  the  same.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Druids  in  natural  causes,  and  the  properties  of  certain 
things,  the  fruit  of  the  experiments  of  ages  gained  them  a  mighty 
reputation  among  the  people.  The  esteem  of  tlie  populace  soon 
increased  into  a  veneration  for  the  order;  which  a  cunning  and  am- 
bitious tribe  of  men  took  care  to  improve,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they,  in  a  manner,  ingrossed  tlie  management  of  civil,  as  well  as 
religious  matters.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  they  did  not  abuse 
this  extraordinary  power;  the  preserving  their  character  of  sanctity 
was  so  essential  to  their  influence,  that  they  never  broke  out  into 
violence  or  oppression.  The  chiefs  were  allowed  to  execute  the 
laws,  but  the  legislative  power  was  entirely  in  the  hand's  of  the 
Druidsf.  It  was  by  their  authority  that  the  tribes  were  united, 
in  times  of  the  greatest  danger,  under  one  head.  I'his  temporary 
king,  or  Vergobretus|,  was  chosen  by  them,  and  generally  laid 
down  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  war.  These  priests  enjoyed  long 
this  extraordinary  privilege  among  the  Celtic  nations  who  lay  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  that  their  po\\^er  among  the  Caledonians  began  to 
decline.  The  poems  that  celebrate  Trathal  and  Cormac,  ancestors 
to  Fingal,  are  full  of  particulars  concerning  the  fall  of  the  Druids, 
which  account  for  the  total  silence  concerning  their  religion  in  the 
poems  that  are  nov/  given  to  the  public. 

A  ij  *  The 
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Tlie  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  against  the  Romans  hin- 
dered'the  nobility  from  initiating  themselves,  ps  the  custom  for- 
merly was,  into  the  order  of  the  Druids,  "'^he  precepts  of  their 
religion  ^were  confined  to  a  few.  and  were  not  much  attended  to  by 
a  people  inured  to  war.  The  Vergobretus,  or  chief  magistrate, 
was  chosen  without  the  concurrence  of  the  hierarchy,  or  continued 
in  his  office  against  theij  will.  Continual  poM'cr  strengthened 
his  interest  among  the  tribes,  and  enabled  him  to  send  down,  as 
hereditary  to  his  posterity,  the  office  he  had  only  reeeived  himself 
by  eledlion. 

On  occasion  of  a  new  war  against  the  Khig  of  the  Worlds  as  the 
poems  emphatically  call  the  Roman  emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  the  order,  began  to  resume  their  ancient  pri- 
vilege of  chusing  the  Vergobretus.  Garmal,  the  son  of  Tarno, 
being  deputed  by  them,  came  to  the  grand-father  of  the  celebrated 
Fingal,  who  was  then  Vergobretus,  and  commanded  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  M-hole  order,  to  lay  down  his  office.  Upon  his  re- 
fusal, a  civil  M-ar  commenced,  which  soon  ended  in  almost  the 
total  extinction  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Druids.  A  few  that 
remained,  retired  to  the  dark  recesses  of  their  groves,  and  the  caves 
they  had  formerly  used  for  their  meditations.  It  is  then  we  find 
them  in  the  circle  of  stonesy  and  unheeded  by  the  world.  A  total 
<iisregard  for  the  order,  and  utter  abhorrence  of  the  Druidical  rites 
ensued.  Under  this  cloud  of  public  hate,  all  that  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  religion  of  the  Druids  became  extinCl,  and  the  nation 
fell  into  the  last  degree  of  ignorance  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies. 
It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal  and  his  son  Ossian 
make  so  little,  if  any,  mention  of  the  Druids,  who  were  the  de- 
clared enemies  to  their  succession  in  the  supreme  magistracy.  It  is 
a  singular  case,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  re- 
ligion in  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian ;  as  the  poetical  compositions 
of  other  nations  are  so  closely  connected  with  their  mythology. 
It  is  hard  to  account  for  it  to  those  who  are  not  made  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  the  old  Scottish  bards.  That  race  of  men 
carried  their  notions  of  martial  honour  to  an  extravagant  pitch. 
Any  aid  given  their  heroes  ill  br.ttl^j  w^s  thought  to  derogate  fi'om 
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tliflr  fume;  and  the  bards  immediately  tvansferred  tlie  glory  ci  the 
nftion  to  him  who  had  given  that  aid. 

Had  Onsian  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as  Homer  hath  done, 
to  assist  his  heroes,  this  poem  had  not  consisted  of  eulogiums  on 
his  friends,  but  of  hymns  to  these  superior  beings.  To  this  day, 
those  that  write  in  the  Gaelic  language  seldom  mention  religion  in 
their  profane  poetry  j  and  when  tlicy  professedly  write  of  religion, 
tliey  never"  interlard  with  their  compositions,  the  actions  of  tlieir 
heroes.  This  custom  alone,  even  though  the  religion  of  the  Druids 
had  not  been  previously  extinguished,  may,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
count for  Ossian's  silence  concerning  the  religion  of  his  own  times. 
To  say,  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  th.at  it  does  not  consist  of  people  endued  with  reason. 
The  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  their  own  observations  on  the 
works  of  nature,  together  witli  that  superstition  which  is  inherent 
in  tlie  human  frame,-  have,  in  all  ages,  raised  in  the  minds  of  men 
some  idea  of  a  superior  being.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  darkest 
times,  and  amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations,  the  very  populace 
themselves  had  some  faint  notion,  at  least,  of  a  divinity.  It  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  Ossian,  who,  upon  no  occasion,  shews  'a 
narrow  mind,  to  think,  that  he  had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to 
that  pi-imitive  and  greatest  of  all  truths.  But  let  Ossian's  religion 
be  what  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  had  no  knoM-Iedge  of  Christianity, 
as  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to  it,  or  any  of  its  rites,  itrhis 
poems;  which  absolutely  fixes  him  to  an  sera  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  religion.  The  persecution  begun  by  Dioclcsian,  in  the 
year  303,  is  the  most  probable  time  hi  which  tlie  first  dawning  of 
Christianity  in  the  north  of  Britain  can  be  fixed.  The  humane  and 
mild  chara£ler  of  Con^tantius  Chlorus,  who  commanded  then  in 
Britain,  induced  the  persecuted  Christians  to  take  refuge  under  liim. 
Some  of  them,  through  a  zeal  to  propagate  their  tenets,  or  through 
fear,  went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  settled 
among  the  Caledonians;  who  were  the  more  ready  to  hearken  to 
their  do£lrines,  as  the  religion  of  the  Druids  had  been  exploded  so 
Jong  before. 

These  missionarle*,  either  through  choice,  or  to  give  moi-e  weight 
to  the  do6lrine  they  advancetl,  took  possession  of  the  cells  and  groves 
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of  the  Druldsj  and  it  was  from  this  retired  life  they  had  the  nanii 
of  Culdees*y  which  \n  the  language  of  the  country  signified  seques- 
tered persons.  It  was  with  one  of  the  Culdees  that  Ossian,  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  is  said  to  have  disputed  concerning  the  Christian 
religion.  This  dispute  is  still  extant,  and  is  couched  in  verse,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times.  The  extreme  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  Ossian,  of  the  Christian  tenets,  shews,  that  that  re- 
ligion had  only  been  lately  introduced,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
how  one  of  the  first  rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted  with  a  re- 
ligion that  had  been  known  for  any  time  in  tlie  country.  The  dis- 
pute bears  the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity.  The  obsolete  phrases 
and  expressions  peculiar  to  the  times,  prove  it  to  be  no  forgery.  If 
Ossian  then  lived  at  the  introdudlion  of  Christianity,  as  by  all  ap- 
pearance he  did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  What  puts  this  point  beyond 
dispute,  is  the  allusion  in  his  poems  to  the  history  of  the  times. 

The  exploits  of  Fmgal  against  Caracul  f,  the  son  of  the  Kifjg  of  the 
Ifcr/d,  are  among  the  first  brave  aftions  of  his  youth.  A  complete 
pcem,  which  relates  to  this  subjeft,  is  printed  in  this  collection. 

In  the  year  210  the  emperor  Severus,  after  returning  from  his 
expeditions  against  the  Caledonians,  at  York  fell  into  thq  tedious 
illness  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  The  Caledonians  and  MaiatK, 
resuming  courage  from  his  indisposition,  took  arms  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  possessions  they  had  lost.  The  enraged  emperor  com- 
manded liis  army  to  march  into  tlieir  country,  and  to  destroy  it 
with  fire  and  sword.  His  orders  were  but  ill  executed,  for  his  son, 
Caracalla,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  his  thoughts  were  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  the  hopes  of  his  father's  death,  and  with 
schemes  to  supplant  his  brother  Geta.  He  scarcely  had  entered 
the  enem.y's  country,  when  news  was  brought  him  that  Severus 
was  dead.  A  sudden  peace  is  patched  up  with  the  Caledonians, 
and,  as  it  appears  from  Dion  Cassius,  the  country  they  had  lost  to 
Severus  was  restored  to  them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Caracalla,  who,  as  the  son 
pf  Severus,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  whose  dominions  were  extended 

almost 
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almost  over  the  known  world,  was  not  without  reason  called  in 
the  poems  of  Ossian,  t/:c  Son  of  the  King  of  the  V/^orld.  The  space 
of  time  between  211,  the  year  Severus  died,  and  the  beginning  o£ 
the  fourth  century,  is  not  so  great,  but  Ossian  the  Son  of  Fingal, 
might  have  seen  the  Christians  whom  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
clesian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Ossian,  in  one  of  his  many  lamentations  on  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved son  Oscar,  mentions  among  his  great  adions,  a  battle  which 
he  fought  against  Caros,  king  of  ships,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  winding 
Carun*.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Caros  mentioned  here, 
s  the  same  with  the  noted  usurper  Carausius,  who  assumed  the 
purple  in  the7ear  287,  and  seizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  em- 
peror Maximian  Herculius,  in  several  naval  engagements,  which 
gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  in  Ossians  poems,  the  King  cf 
Ships.  The  winding  Carun  is  that  small  river  retaining  still  the  name 
of  Carron,  and  runs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  v.Iiich 
Carausius  repaired  to  obstruct  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians^ 
Several  other  passages  in  the  poems  allude  to  the  wars  of  the  R.o- 
nans-,  but  the  two  just  mentioned  clearly  fix  the  epoch  of  Finga! 
to  the  third  century,  and  this  account  agrees  exactly  with  the  Irish 
histories,  which  place  the  death  of  Fingal,  the  son  of  Comhal,  in 
the  year  283,  and  that  of  Oscar  and  their  ov/n  celebrated  Cairbre, 
in  the  year  296. 

Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  allusions  to  the  Roman  his- 
tory might  have  been  industriously  inserted  into  the  poems,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  This  fraud  muft  then  have 
been  committed  at  least  three  ages  ago,  as  the  passages  In  which  the 
allusions  are  made,  are  alluded  to  often  in  the  com.positions  of 
those  times. 

Every  one  knov/s  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  over- 
j;pread  the  north  of  Europe  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  minds 
of  men,  addlQcd  to  superstition,  contracted  a  narrowness  that  des- 
troyed genius.  Accordingly  we  find  the  compositions  of  those 
times  trivial  and  puerile  to  the  last  degree.  But  let  it  be  allowed, 
that,  amidst  ^11  tlie  untoward  circumstances  of  the  age,  a  genius 
might  arise,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  could  induce  him  to 
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give  the  hohour  of  his  compositions  to  an  age  so  remote.  We 
find  no  fact  that  he  has  advanced,  to  favour  any  designs  whiclt 
could  be  entertained  by  any  man  who  Uved  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. But  sliould  we  suppose  a  poet,  through  humour,  or  for 
reasons  which  cannot  be  seen  at  this  diptance  of  time,  would  as- 
cribe his  own  compositions  to  Ossian,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  that 
he  couid  impose  upon  his  countrymen,  when  all  of  them  were  so 
well  acquainted  witli  the  traditional  poems  of  their  ancestors. 
'  The  strongest  obje£lion  to  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  now 
given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Ossian,  ,is  the  improbability 
of  their  being  handed  down  by  tradition  through  so  many  centuries. 
Ages  of  barbarism,  ^ome  will  say,  could  not  produce  poems 
abounding  Math  the  disinterested  and  generous  sentiments  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  compositions  of  Ossian ;  and  could  these  ages  pro- 
duce them,  it  is  hnpossible  but  they  must  be  lost,  or  altogether  cor- 
rupted in  a  long  succession  or  barbarous  generations. 

These  objeclions  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  men  unac- 
quainted M'ith  the  ancient  state  of  the  northei-n  parts  of  Britain. 
The  bards,  who  were  an  inferior  order  of  the  Druids,  did  not  share 
their  bad  fortune.  They  were  spared  by  the  victorious  king,  as 
it  was  through  their  means  only  he  could  hope  for  immortality  to 
his  fame.  They  attended  him  in  the  camp,  and  contributed  to 
establish  his  power  by  their  songs.  -His  great  aCtions  were  magni- 
fied, and  the  populace,  who  had  no  ability  to  examine  into  his  char- 
acter narrowly,  were  dazzled  with  his  fame  in  the  rhimes  of  the 
bards.  In  the  mean  time,  men  assumed  sentiments  that  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  an  age  of  barbarism.  The  bards  v>^ho  were  ori- 
gip.ally  the  disciples  of  the  Druids,  had  their  minds  opened,  and 
their  ideas  enlarged,  by  being  initiated  in  the  learning  of  that  cele- 
brated order.  They  could  form  a  perfe£l  hero  in  their  own  minds, 
and  ascribe  that  character  to  their  prince.  The  inferior  chiefs  made 
this  ideal  charaCler  the  model  of  their  conduct,  and  by  degrees 
brought  their  minds  to  that  generous  spirit  which  breathes  in  all 
the  poetry  of  the  times.  The  prince,  flattered  by  his  bards,  and 
rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated  his  chara6ter  as  described 
in  the  eulogies  of  his  poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  people  in 
nieritj  as  he  was  above  them  in  station.  This  emulation  conti- 
nuing 
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nuing,  formed  at  last  the  general  charafter  of  tlie  nation,  Iiappily 
compounded  of  what  is  noble  in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and 
generous  in  a  polished  people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war,  are  the  charader- 
Istics  of  a  nation,  their  adLons  become  interesting,  and  their 
fame  worthy  of  immortality.  A  generous  spirit  is  warmed  with 
noble  anions,  and  becomes  ambitious  of  perpetuating  them.  This 
is  the  true  source  of  that  divine  inspiration,  to  which  the  poets 
of  all  ages  pretended.  Wlien  they  found  their  themes  inadequate 
to  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations,  fhey  varnished  them  over 
with  fables,  supplied  by  their  own  fancy,  or  furnished  by  absurd 
traditions.  These  fables,  however  ridiculous,  had  their  abettors-, 
]iosterity  either  implicitly  believed  them,  or  through  a  vanity  na- 
tural to  mankind,  pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved  to  place 
the  founders  of  their  families  in  the  days  of  fable,  when  poetry, 
without  the  fear  of  contradidion,  could  give  what  characters  she 
pleased  of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity  that  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  what  remain  of  the  works  of  Ossian.  His  poetical 
merit  made  his  heroes  famous  in  a  country  where  heroism*  was 
much  esteemeii  and  admired.  The  posterity  of  these  heroes,  or 
those  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  them,  heard  with  plea- 
sure the  eulogiums  of  their  ancestors;  bards  were  employed  to 
repeat  the  poems,  and  to  record  the  conuedion  of  their  patrons 
with  chiefs  so  renowned.  Every  chief  in  process  of  time  had  a 
bard  in  his  family,  and  tlie  office  became  at  last  hereditary.  By 
the  succession  of  these  bards,  the  poems  concerning  the  ancestors 
of  the  family  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation; 
tliey  were  repeated  to  the  whole  clan  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
■always  alluded  to  in  the  new  compositions  of  the  bards.  This 
custom  came  down  near  to  our  own  times;  and  after  the  bards 
were  discontinued,  a  great  nun-jber  in  a  clan  retained  by  m.emory, 
or  committed  to  writing,  their  compositions,  and  founded  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  families  on  the  authority  of  their  poems. 

The  use  of  letters  was  not  knov/n  in  the  north  of  Europe  till 

long  after  the  institution  of  the  bards:  the  jrecords  of  tlie  families 

of  their  patrons,  their  own,  and  more  ancient  poems  were  handed 

4ov/ii  bv  tradition.     Their  poetical  compositiou^  were  admirably 
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contrived  for  that  purpose.  They  were  adapted  to  music;  and  thi 
most  perfeft  harmony  observed.  Each  verse  was  so  connefled 
with  those  which  preceded  or  followed  it,  that  if  one  line  had  been 
remembered  in  a  stanza,  it  M'as  almost  impossible  to  forget  the  rest. 
The  cadences  followed  in  so  natural  a  gradation,  and  the  words 
were  so  adapted  to  the  common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  is  raised 
to  a  certain  key,  that  it  was  almost  impossible,  from  a  similarity 
of  sound,  to  substitute  one  word  for  another.  This  excellence  is 
peculiar  to  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  no 
other  language.  Nor  does  this  choice  of  words  clog  the  sense  or 
weaken  the  expression.  The  numerous  flections  of  consonants, 
and  variation  in  declension,  make  the  language  very  copious. 

The  descendants  of  the  CeltJe,  who  inhabited  Britain  and  its 
isles,  were  not  singular  in  this  method  of  preserving  the  most  pre- 
cious monuments  of  their  nation.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks 
were  couched  in  vei'se,  and  handed  down  by  tradition.  The  Spar^. 
tans,  through  a  long  habit,  became  so  fond  of  this  custom,  tliat 
they  would  never  allow  their ,  laws  to  be  committed  to  writing. 
The  aQions  of  great  men,  and  the  eulogiums  of  kings  and  heroes 
were  preserved  in  the  same  manner.  All  the  historical  monu- 
nnents  of  the  old  Germans  were  comprehended  in  their  ancient 
songs* J  which  were  either  hymns  to  their  gods,  or  elegies  in 
praise  of  their  heroes,  and  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  great 
events  in  their  nation  which  were  cairefully  interwoven  with  them. 
This  species  of  composition  was  not  committed  to  writing,  but 
delivered  by  oral  tradition  f.  The  care  they  took  to  have  the 
poems  taught  to  their  children,  the  uninterrupted  custom  of  re- 
peating them  upon  certain  occasions,  and  the  happy  measure  of  the 
verse,  sei-ved  to  preserve  them  for  a  long  tiine  uncorrupted.  This 
oral  chronicle  of  the  Germans  was  not  forgot  in  the  eighth  centurv, 
and  it  probably  would  have  re^iained  to  this  day,  had  not  learn- 
ing, which  thinks  every  thing,  that  is  not  committed  to  writing, 
fabulous,  been  introduced.  It  was  from  poetical  traditions  that 
GarclUasso  composed  his  account  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru.  The 
Peruvians  had  lost  all  other  monuments  of  their  history,  and  it  was 
from  ancient  poems  which  his  mother,  a  princess  of  tlie  blood  of 
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tJie  Yncas,  taught  him  in  his  youth,  that  he  colle£led  the  materials 
of  his  history.  If  other  nations  then,  that  had  been  often  over- 
r-un  by  enemies,  and  had  sent  abroad  and  received  colonies,  could, 
for  many  ages,  preserve,  by  oral  tradition,  their  laws  and  histories 
wncorrupted,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  ancient  Scots,  a 
people  so  free  of  intermixture  with  foreigners,  and  so  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  had  the  works  of  their 
bards  handed  down  with  great  purity. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  some,  tliat  poems  admired  for  many- 
centuries  in  one  part  of  this  kingdom  should  be  hitherto  unknowii 
in  the  other;  and  that  the  British,  who  have  carefully  traced  out 
the  works  of  genius  in  other  nations,  should  so  long  remain  strangers 
to  tlieir  own.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  is  to  be  imputed  to  those 
who  understood  both  languages  and  never  attempted  a  translation. 
They,  from  being  acquainted  but  with  detached  pieces,  or  from 
a  modesty,  which  perhaps  the  present  translator  ought,  in  prudence, 
to  have  followed,  despaired  of  making  the  compositions  of  their 
bards  agreeable  to  an  English  reader.  The  manner  of  those  com- 
positions is  so  different  from  other  poems,  and  the  ideas  so  confined 
to  the  most  early  state  of  society,  that  it  was  thought  they  had  not 
enough  of  variety  to  please  a  polished  age. 

This  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  translator  of  the  following  coi- 
le£l:ion;  and  though  he  admired  the  poems,  in  the  original,  very 
early,  and  gathered  part  of  them  from  tradition  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, yet  he  Jiever  had  the  smallest  hopes  of  seeing  them  in  an 
English  dress.  He  was  sensible  that  the  strength  and  manner  of 
both  languages  were  very  different,  and  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  translate  the  Gaelic  poetry  into  any  thing  of  tolerable 
jEnglish  verse;  a  prose  translation  he  could  never  think  of,  as  it 
must  necessarily  fall  short  of  the  majesty  of  an  original.  It  was 
a  gentleman,  who  has  himself  made  a  figure  in  the  poetical  world, 
that  gave  him  the  first  hint  concerning  a  literal  prose  translation. 
He  tried  it  at  his  desire,  and  the  specimen  was  approved.  Other 
gentlemen  were  earnest  in  exhorting  him  to  bring  more  to  the  light, 
and  it  is  to  their  uncommon  zeal  that  the  world  owes  the  Gaelic 
^oeois,  if  they  haYe  any  merit. 

Bij  It, 
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It  wns  at  first  intended  to  make  a  general  collection  of  all  the 
nncient  pieces  of  genius  to  be  found  in  the  Gaelic  language;  but 
the  translator  had  his  reasons  for  confining  liimself  to  the  remains 
of  the  works  of  Ossian.  The  a£l:ion  of  the  poem  that  stands  the 
first,  was  not  the  greatest  or  most  celebrated  of  the  exploits  of 
jFirigal.  His  wars  were  very  jiumerous,  and  each  of  them  afforded 
^a  theme  which  employed  die  genius  of  his  son.  But,  excepting 
tlie  present  poem,  those  pieces  are  irrecoverably  lost,  and  there 
only  remain  a  few  fragments  in  the  hands  of  the  translator.  Tra- 
dition has  still  preserved,  in  many  places,  the  story  of  the  poems, 
nnd  many  now  living  have  heard  them,  in  their  youth,  repeated. 
The  complete  work,  now  printed,  would,  in  a  short  time,  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  rest.  The  genius  of  the  Highlanders  has 
sufFered  a  great  change  within  these  few  years.  The  communis 
cation  v.'ith  the  rest  of  the  island  is  open,  and  the  introduction  of 
trade  and  manufaflures  has  destroyed  that  leisure  which  was  for- 
merly dedicated  to  hearing  and  repeating  the  poems  of  ancient  times. 
Many  have  now  learned  to  leave  their  mountains,  and  seek  their 
fortunes  in  a  milder  climate;  and  though  a  certain  amor patrU  may 
sometimes  bring  them  back,  they  have,  during  their  absence, 
imbibed  enough  of  foreign  manners  to  despise  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors.  Bards  have  been  long  disused,  and  the  spirit  of  genealogy 
has  greatly  subsided.  Men  begin  to  be  less  devoted  to  their  chiefs, 
and  consanguinity  is  not  so  much  regarded.  "When  property  is 
established,  the  human  mind  confines  its  views  to  the  pleasure  it 
procures.  It  does  not  go  back  to  antiquity,  or  look  forward  to 
succeeding  ages.  The  cares  of  life  increase,  and  the  actions  of 
other  times  no  longer  amuse.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  taste  for  their 
ancient  poetry  is  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  Highlanders.  They  have 
not,  however,  thrown  off  the  good  qualities  of  their  ancestors. 
Hospitality  still  subsists,  and  an  uncommon  civility  to  strangers. 
Friendship  is  inviolable,  and  revenge  less  blindly  followed  than 
formerly. 

To  say  any  thing,  concerning  the  poetical  merit  of  the  poems, 
would  be  an  anticipation  on  the  judgment  of  the  public.  The 
poem  which  stands  first  in  the  colle6lion  is  truly  epic.  The  charac- 
ti.-vs  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  sentiment?  breuthe  heroism.     The 

subjed 
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Bubjecl  of  It  is  an  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Swaran  king  of  Lochlin, 
which  is  tiie  name  of  Scandinavia  in  the  Gaelic  language.  Cuchul- 
lin,  general  of  the  Irish  tribes  in  the  minority  of  Cormac  king  of 
Ireland,  upon  intelligence  of  the  invasion,  assembled  his  foixes 
near  Tura,  a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  The  poem  opens 
with  the  landing  of  Swaran,  councils  are  held,  battles  fought,  and 
Cuchullin  is,  at  last,  totally  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  Fingal, 
king  cf  Scotland,  whose  aid  was  solicited  before  the  enemy  landed, 
arrived  and  expvillcd  them  from  the  country.  This  war,  which 
continued  but  six  days  and  as  many  nightvS,  is,  including  the  epi-- 
sodes,  tlie  whole  story  of  the  poem.  The  scene  is  tlie  heath  of 
Lena  near  a  mountain  called  Cromleach  in  Ulster. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  the  translation,  is,  that  it  is  literal,  and 
that  simplicity  is  studied.  The  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the 
original  is  imitated,  and  the  inversions  of  the  style  observed.  As 
the  translator  claims  no  merit  from  his  version,  he  hopes  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  public  where  he  fails.  He  wishes  that  the  imper- 
fect semblance  he  draws,  may  not  prejudice  the  world  against  an 
original,  which  contains  what  is  beautiful  in  simplicity,  and  grand 
in  the  sublime. 
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AN  ANCIENT  EPIC  POEM. 
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argument, 

CucLullln  f general  of  the  Irish  tribes,  in  the  minority  of  Cormae,  king  of  Ireland)  siftirtn^ 
alone  beneath  a  free,  at  the  gate  of  Titra,  a  castle  of  Ulster  (the  other  chiefs  having 
gone  on  a  hunting  party  to  Cromla,  a  neighbouring  hill,)  is  informed  of  the  landing  of 
Stvaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  by  Moran,  the  son  of  Fithil,  one  of  his  scouts.  He  convenes 
the  chiefs ;  a  council  is  held,  and  disputes  run  high  about  giving  battle  to  the  enerrrj„ 
Connal,  the  petty  king  of  Togorma,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cuchullih,  -was  for  re- 
treating, till  Fingal,  king  of  those  Caledonians  ivho  inhabited  the  north— tvest  coast  of 
Scotland,  ivhose  aid  had  been  previously  solicited,  should  arrive;  but  Calmar  the  son  of 
JMatha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Connaught,  -was  for  engaging  the  enemy  itmncdiately^ 
Cuchullin,  of  himself  ■willing  to  fght,  tvent  ihto  the  opinion  of  Calmar.  Mjrchi>tg  ta^ 
zvards  the  enemy,  he  missed  three  of  his  bravest  heroes,  Fergus,  Duchomar,  and  Cathbaf. 
Fergus  arriving,  tells  Cuchullin  of  the  death  of  the  tiuo  other  chiffs  ;  -which  iirtroduces 
the  affeBing  episode  of  Morna,  the  daughter  of  Cormac.  Thii  army  of  Cuchullin  is  des- 
cried at  a  distance  by  Swaran,  -who  sent  the  son  of  Arno  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  "while  he  himself  ranged  his  farces  in  order  of  battle.  The  son  of  Arno  return- 
ing to  Stvaran,  describes  to  him  Cuchullitis  chariot,  and  the  terrible  appearance  of  that 
hero.  The  armies  engage,  but  night  coming  on,  leaves  the  viiiory  undecided.  Cuchullin^ 
according  to  the  hospitality  of  the  times,  sends  to  Stvaran  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast, 
by  his  bard  Carril,  the  son  of  Kinfena.  Stvaran  refuses  to  come.  Carril  relates  to 
Cuchullin  the  story  of  Grudar  and  Brassolis.  A  party,  by  GoitnaVs  advice,  is  sejtt  ti 
.observe  the  enemy  ;    tvhiih  doses  the  aiiion  of  the  first  day. 


BOOK    I. 


'LviuCHULLiN*  sat  by  Tura's  wall;  by  the  tree  of  the  rustling  leaf. 
His  spear  leaned  against  the  mossy  rock.     His  shield  lay  by  him 


'  Cuchullin,  or  rather  Cuth-IJlIIn,  the  voice  of  Ullln,  a  poetical  name  given  the 
son  of  Semo,  grandson  to  Caithhat,  a  driiid  celebrated  by  the  bards  for  his  wisdoni 
and  valour,  from  his  commanding  the  forces  of  tlie  province  of  Ulster  against  the 
Ferbolg  or  Belgs,  who  were  in  possession  of  Connaught.  Cuchullin  when  very 
young  married  Bragela  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  passing  over  into  Ireland,  lived 
ior  some  time  with  Connal,  grandson  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  the  petty  king  of 
Uista.     His  wisdom  an4  vabur  iji  a  short  time  gained  him  such  reputation,  that  in 
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on  the  grass.  As  he  thought  of  mighty  C^irbar,*  a  hero  whom 
he  slew  in  war ;  the  scout  f  of  the  ocean  came,  Moran  X  the  son 
of  Fithil! 

"  Rise,"  said  the  youth,  "  Cuchullin,  rise;  I  see  the  ships  of 
Swaran.  Cuchullin,  many  are  the  foe:  many  the  heroes  of  the 
dark-rolling  sea." 

"  Moran!"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  thou  ever  tremblest, 
son  of  Fitliil :  Thy  fears  have  much  increased  the  foe.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  king§  of  the  lonely  hills  coming  to  aid  me  on  green  Ullin's 
plains." 

**  I  saw  their  chief,"  says  Moran,  *<  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice.  His 
spear  is  like  that  blasted  fir.  His  shield  like  the  rising  moon.  He 
sat  on  a  rock  on  the  shore:  his  dark  host  rolled,  like  clouds,  around 
liim.  Many,  chief  of  riien!  I  said,  many  are  our  hands  of  war. 
Well  art  thou  named,  the  Mighty  Man,  but  many  mighty  men 
are  seen  from  Tura's  windy  walls. 

*'  He  answered,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  in  this  land  appears 
like  me?  Heroes  stand  not  in  my  presence;  they  fall  to  earth 
beneath  my  hand.  None  can  meet  Swaran  in  the  fight  but  Fingal, 
king  of  stormy  hills.     Once  we  wrestled  on  the  heath  of  Malmor,!] 

and 

the  minority  of  Cormac  the  supreme  kinj^  of  Ireland,  he  was  chosen  guardian  to  the 
young  king,  and  sole  manager  of  the  war  against  Swaran  king  of  Lochlin.  After 
a  series  of  great  anions  he  was  killed  in  battle  somewhere  in  Connaught,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  strength,  that  to 
I'cscribe  a  strong  man  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  "  He  has  the  strength  of  Cuch- 
ullin." They  shew  the  remains  of  his  palace  at  Dunscaich  in  the  isk  of  Sky ;  and  a 
Stone  to  which  he  bound  his  dog  Luath,  goes  still  by  his  name. 
"*  Cairbar  or  Cairbre,  signifies  c  strong  man. 

f  We  may  conclude  from  Cuchullin's  applying  so  early  for  foreign  aid,  that  the 
Irish  were  not  then  so  numerous  as  they  have  since  been;  which  is  a  great  presump- 
tion against  the  high  antiquities  of  that  people.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Tacitus, 
that  one  legion  only  was  thought  sufficient,  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  to  reduce  the 
whole  island  under  the  Roman  yoke;  which  would  not  probably  have  been  the  case 
had  the  island  been  inhabited  for  any  number  of  centuries  before. 
\  Moran  signifies  many,  and  Fithil,  or  rather  Fili,  an  inferior  /urd. 
§  Fingal  the  son  of  Comhal  and  Morna  the  daughter  of  Thuddu.  His  gr.ind- 
faihcr  was  Trathal,  and  great  grandfather  Trenmor,  both  of  whom  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  poem.  Trenmor  according  to  tradition,  hud  two  sons;  Trathal,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  JMorveJi,  and  Coimar,  called  by  the  bards  Connar 
t/.'i;  Great,  who  was  eleAed  king  of  all  Ireland,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  that  Cormac 
-who  sat  on  the  Irish  throne  when  the  invasion  of  Swaran  happened.  It  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  observe,  that  the  agivJit  t light  Vihvays  \\)  be  pbtcd  on  the  hist  syl- 
lable of  Fingal. 

{i  Mcal-mor,  a  gxai  hlll. 
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and  our  heels  overturned  the  wood.  Rocks  fell  from  their  place; 
and  rivulets,  changing  their  course,  fled  murmuring  from  our 
strife.  Three  days  we  renewed  our  strife,  and  heroes  stood  at  a 
distance  and  trembled.  On  the  fourth,  Fingal  says,  that  the  king 
of  the  ocean  fell;  but  S\varan  says  he  stood.  Let  dark  Cuchullin 
yield  to  him  tiiat  is  strong  as  tiie  storms  of  Malmor." 

"  No !"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  *'  I  will  never  yield  to  man ! 
Dark  Cuchullin  shall  be  great  or  dead!  Go,  Fithil's  son,  and  take 
my  spear.  Strike  the  sounding  shield  of  Cabait.*  It  hangs  at 
Tura's  rustling  gate;  the  sound  of  peace  is  not  its  voice.  My 
heroes  shall  hear  on  the  hill." 

He  went  and  struck  the  bossy  shield.  The  hills  and  their  rocks 
replied.  The  sound  spread  along  the  wood:  deer  start  by  the  lake 
of  roes.  Curachf  leapt  from  the  sounding  rock ;  and  Connal  of 
the  bloody  spear.  Crugal'si  breast  of  snow  beats  high.  The  son 
of  Favi  leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  shield  of  war,  said 
Ronnar!  the  spear  of  Cuchullin,  said  Lugar!  son  of  the  sea  put 
on  thy  arms !  Calmar  lift  thy  sounding  steel !  Puno !  dreadful 
hero,  rise !  Cairbar  from  thy  red  tree  of  Cromla !  Bend  thy  white 
•knee,  O  Eth!  and  descend  from  the  streams  of  Lena.  Ca-olt  stretch 
thy  white  side  as  thou  movest  along  the  whistling  heath  of  Mora: 
thy  side  that  is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  sea,  when  the 
dark  winds  pour  it  on  the  murmuring  rocks  of  Cuthon.|| 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their  former  deeds !  Their 
souls  are  kindled  at  the  battles  of  old;  and  the  actions  of  other  times. 
Their  eyes  are  like  flames  of  fire ;  and  roll  in  search  of  the  foes  of 
the  land.  Their  mighty  hands  are  on  their  swords;  and  lightning 
pours  from  their  sides  of  steel.  They  come  like  streams  from  the 
mountains ;  each  rushes  roaring  from  his  hill.  Bright  are  the  chiefs 
of  battle,  in  the  armour  of  their  fathers.  Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes 
follow,  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the  red  meteors 
C  of 

*  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbalt,  grandfather  to  the  hero,  was  so  remarkable  for  hJs 
valour,  that  his  shield  was  made  use  of  to  alarm  his  posterity  to  the  battles  of  the 
family.  We  find  Fingal  making  the  same  U5e  of  his  own  shield  in  the  4th  book. 
A  horn  was  the  most  common  instrument  to  call  the  army  together,  btfore  the  in- 
vention of  bagpipes. 

f   Cu-raoch  signifies  the  madness  of  battle, 

\   Cruth-geal,  fair-complexhned. 

\    Cu-thon,  the  mournful  sound  of  ivsvts. 
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of  heaven.  The  sounds  of  crashing  arms  ascend.  The  grey  dogs 
howl  between.  Unequally  burst  tlie  song  of  battle.  And  rock- 
ing Cromla§  echoes  round.  On  Lena's  dusky  heath  they  stand, 
hke  mist**  that  shades  the  hills  of  autumn:  wlicn  broken  and  dark 
it  settles  high,  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven! 

"  Hail,"  said  CuchuUin,  "  sons  of  the  narrow  vales!  hail,  ye 
hunters  of  the  deer!  Another  sport  is  drawing  near:  It  is  like 
the  dark  rolling  of  that  wave  on  the  coast!  Shall  we  fight,  ye  sons 
of  war!  or  yield  green  Innisfail*  to  Lochlin!  O  Connalf  speak, 
thou  first  of  men !  thou  breaker  of  shields !  thou  hast  often  fought 
with  Lochlin:  wilt  tliou  lift  thy  father's  spear?" 

'*  Cuchullin!"  calm  the  chief  replied,  "  the  spear  of  Connal  is 
keen.  It  delights  to  shine  in  battle  j  and  to  mix  with  the  blood  of 
thousands.  But  tho'  my  hand  is  bent  on  war,  my  heart  is  for  the 
peace  of  Erin4  Behold,  thou  first  in  Cormac's  war,  the  sable 
fleet  of  Swaran.  His  masts  are  as  numerous  on  our  coast  as  reeds 
in  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  ships  are  like  forests  clothed  with  mist, 
whefi  the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the  squally  wind.  Many  are  his 
chiefs  in  battle.  Connal  is  for  peace !  Fingal  would  shun  his  arm 
the  first  of  mortal  men !  Fingal  who  scatters  the  mighty,  as  stormy 
winds  the  heath;  when  the  streams  roar  through  echoing  Cona, 
and  night  settles  with  all  her  clouds  on  the  hill!" 

"  Fly,  thou  chief  of  peace,"  said  Cahnarjl,  the  son  of  Matha; 

"  fly, 

§  Crom-leach  siciiified  a  place  of  worihip  among  the  Druids.  It  is  here  the 
proper  name  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Ullin  or  Ulster. 

"*   So  when  th'  embattled  clouds  in  dark  anay, 
Along  the  skies  their  gloomy  lines  difplay; 
The  low-hung  vapours  motionless  and  still 
Rest  on  the  summits  of  the  shaded  hill.  Pope. 

*  Ireland,  so  called  from  a  colony  that  settled  there  called  Falans.  Innis-fail, 
7.  e.  the  island  of  the  Fa-il  or  Falans.  . 

f  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuchullin,  was  the  son  of  Cathbait  prince  of  Tongorma 
cr  the  island  of  blue  -a-ain's,  probably  one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was  Fionco- 
ma  the  daughter  of  Congal.  He  had  a  son  by  Foba  of  Conachar-nessar,  who  was 
afterwards  ki«g  of  Ulster.  For  his  services  in  the  war  against  Swaran,  he  had 
lands  conferred  on  him,  m  h'ch,  from  his  name,  were  called  Tir-chonnuil  or  Tir- 
ccnnel,  /.  e.  the  land  of  Connal. 

i  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland;  from  car  or  iar  West,  and  in  an  island.  This  name 
was  not  always  ccnfined  to  Ireland,  for  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the 
lerite  of  the  ancients  was  Britain  to  the  North  of  thf  Forth.  For  leme  is  said  to  be 
to  the  North  of  Britain,  wliich  could  not  be  meant  of  Ireland. 

Slrabo,  lib.  a.  et  ^.     Casaub,  lib.  i. 
11   Calm-er,  a  strong  man. 
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«  fly,  Connal,  to  thy  silent  hills,  where  the  spear  of  battle  never 
shone!  Pursue  the  dark-brown  deer  of  Cromlaj  and  stop  with 
thine  arrows  the  bounding  roes  of  Lena.  But,  blue-eyed  son  of 
Semo,  Cuchullin,  rul^r  of  the  war,  scatter  thou  the  sons  of  Loch- 
lin !  §  and  roar  thro'  the  ranks  of  their  pride.  Let  no  vessel  of  the 
kingdom  of  Snow  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inistore.  * 
O  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin  rise!  roar  ye  whirlwinds  of  the  heatli! 
Amidst  the'  tempest  let  me  die,  torn  in  a  cloud  by  angry  ghosts  of 
men;  amidst  the  tempest  let  Calmar  die,  \S.  ever  chase  was  sport 
to  him,  so  much  as  the  battle  of  shields!" 

"Calmar!"  slow  replied,  the  chief  "  I  never  fled,  O  son  of 
Matha!  I  was  swift  with  my  friends  in  battle;  but  small  is  the 
fame  of  Connal!  The  battle  was  won  in  my  presence;  and  the 
valiant  overcamej  But,  son  of  Semo,  hear  my  voice,  regard  the 
ancient  throne  of  Cormac.  Give  wealth  and  half  tlie  land  for  peace, 
till  Fingal  come  with  battle.  Or,  if  war  be  thy  choice,  I  lift  the 
sword  and  spear.  My  joy  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  thousands; 
and  my  soul  brighten  in  the  gloom  of  the  fight!" 

"  To  me,"  Cuchullin  replies,  "  pleasant  is  the  noise  of  arms  \ 
pleasant  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  before  the  shower  of  spring !  But 
gather  all  the  shining  tribes,  that  I  may  view  the  sons  of  war ! 
Let  thein  move  along  the  heath,  bright  as  the  sun-shine  before  a 
storm ;  when  the  west  wind  coUedls  the  clouds,  and  the  oaks  of 
Morven  echo  along  the  sliore." 

"  But  where  are  my  frieftds  in  battle?  The  companions  of  my 
arm  in  danger?  Where  art  thou,  white  bosom'd  Cathbat ?  Where 
is  th«:  cloud  in  war,  Duch6mar?f  And  hast  thou  left  me,  O 
Fergus!:];  in  the  day  of  the  storm?  Fergus,  first  in  our  joy  at  the 
feast!  eon  of  Rossa!  arm  of  death!  comest  thou  like  a  roe||  from 
Malmor?  Like  a  hart  from  the  echoing  hills?  Hail,  tliou  son 
of  Rossa!     What  shades  tlie  soul  of  war?" 

C  ij  "  Four 

§  The  Gaelic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  genera!;  in  a  more  confined  sense  that  of 
the  peninfula  of  Jutland. 
*   Inistore,  the  island  of  ivhales,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Orkney  islands, 
f  Dubhchoniar,  a  black  ii'ell-shaped  man. 

\  Fear-giith,  the  man  of  the  ivord;   or  a  commander  of  an  army. 
|l  Be  thou  like  a  roe  or  young  hart  on  the  mountain,'-  of  Bether  .  Solomon's  Song. 
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"  Four  stones"  il  i-eplied  the  chief,  "  rise  on  the  grave  of  Cath- 
bat.  These  hands  have  laid  in  earth  Duchomar,  that  cloud  in  war! 
Cathbat,  son  of  Torman !  thou  wert  a  sun-beam  on  the  hill.  And 
thou,  O  A'^aliant  Duchomar,  like  the  mist  of  marshy  Lano;.  when 
it  sails  over  the  plains  of  autumn  and  brings  death  to  the  people. 
Morna,  fairest  of  maids !  calm  is  thy  sleep  in  the  cave  of  the  vock. 
'i'hou  hast  fallen  in  darkness  like  a  star,  that  shoots  across  the  de- 
sart,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  mourns  tlie  transient  beam." 

«  Say,"  said  Semo's  blue-eyed  son,  "  say  how  fell  the  chiefs 
of  Erin?  Fell  they  by  the  sons  of  Lochlin,  striving  in  the  battle 
of  heroes?  Or  what  confines  the  chiefs  of  Cromla  to  the  dark 
and  nan-ow  house?"* 

«  Cathbat,"  replied  the  hero,  "  fell  by  the  sword  of  Ducho- 
mar at  the  oak  of  tlie  noisy  streams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura'.^ 
cave;  and  spoke  to  the  lovely  Morna." 

"  Morna,f  fairest  among  women,  lovely  daughter  of  Cormac- 
cairbar.  Why  in  the  circle  of  stones;  in  the  cave  of  the  rock  alone  ? 
The  stream  murmurs  hoarsely,  The  old  trees  groan  in  the  wind. 
The  lake  is  troubled  before  thee,  and  dark  are  the  clouds  of  the 
sky.  But  thou  art  like  snow  on  the  heath;  and  thy  hair  like  the 
mist  of  Cromla;  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks,  and  shines  to  the 
beam  of  the  west.  Thy  breasts  are  like  two  smooth  rocks  seen 
from  Brano  of  the  streams ;  thy  arms  like  two  white  pillars  in 
the  halls  of  the  mighty  Fingal." 

*'  From  whence,"  the  white  armed  maid  replied,  "  from  whence, 
Duchomar  the  most  gloomy  qf  men  ?  Dark  are  tliy  brows  and 
terrible.  Red  are  thy  rolling  eyes.  Does  Swaran  appear  on  the 
sea?     What  of  the  foe,  Duchomar?"  * 

««  From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  the  dark- 
brown  hinds.     Three  have  I  slain  with  my  bended  yew.     Three 

with 

li  This  passage  alludes  to  the  mnnner  of  burial  among;  the  ancient  Scots.  They 
cpencd  a  grave  six  or  eight  feet  deep:  the  bottom  v/as  lined  with  fine  clay;  and  on 
this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and,  if  a  warrior,  his  sv/ord,  and  the  heads 
of  twelve  arrows  by  his  side.  Above,  they  laid  another  stratum  of  clay,  in  which 
they  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the  symbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was  covered 
with  a  fine  mold,  and  four  stones  placed  on  end  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  grave. 
These  arc  the  four  stones  alluded  to  here. 

*  The  grave.     The  house  appointed  for  all  living.  Job. 

f  Muirne,  or  Morna,  a  ivoman  bdovcd  by  all. 
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with  my  long  bounding  dogs  of  the  chase.  Lovely  daugliter  of 
Cormac,  I  love  tliee  as  my  soul.  I  have  slain  one  stately  deer  for 
thee.     High  was  his  branchy  headj  and  fleet  his  feet  of  windo" 

"  Duchomar!"  calm  the  maid  replied,  "  I  love  tliee  not,  thou 
gloomy  man,  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock;  and  dark  thy  terrible  hrov/. 
But  Cathbat,  son  of  Torman,±  thou  art  the  love  of  Morna.  Thou 
art  Hke  a  sun  beam  on  the  hill  in  the  day  of  tl.e  gloomy  storm. 
Sawest  thou  the  son  of  TormaiV,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  his  hinds? 
Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac  "waits  the  coming  of  Cathbat." 

"  And  long  shall  Morna  vrait,"  Duchomar  said,  "  his  blood  is 
on  my  svt^ord.  Long  shall  Morna  v/ait  for  him.  He  fell  at  Bran- 
no's  sti-eam.  High  on  Cromla  I  will  raise  his  tom^b,  daughter  of 
Cormac-cairbar;  but  fix  thy  love  on  Duchom.ar,  his  arm  is  strong 
a*  a  storm." 

"  And  is  the  son  of  Torman  fallen?"  faid  the  maid  of  the  tear- 
ful eye.  "  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  heathj  the  youth  with  the 
breast  of  snow?  he  that  was  first  in  the  chase  of  the  hill;  the  foe 
of  the  strangers  of  the  ocean.  Duchomar  thou  art  dark*  indeed, 
and  cruel  is  thy  arm  to  Morna.  But  give  me  that  sword,  my  foe} 
I  love  the  blood  of  Cathbat." 

He  gave  tlie  sword  to  her  tears.  But  she  pierced  his  manly 
breast!  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a  mountain-streamy  and  stretchf 
ing  out  his  arm  he  said — 

"  Daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar,  thou  hast  slain  Duchomar. 
The  sword  is  cold  in  my  breast:  Morna,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give  me 
to  Moinaf  the  maid;  Duchomar  was  the  dream  of  her  night.  She 
will  raise  my  tomb;  and  the  hunter  shall  see  it  and  praise  me. 
But  draw  the  sword  from  my  breast;  Morna,  tlie  steel  is  cold." 

She  came,  in  all  Iier  tears,  she  came,  and  drew  it  from  his  breast. 
He  pierced  her  white  side  with  steel;  and  spread  her  fair  locks  on 
the  ground.  Her  bursting  blood  sounds  from  her  side :  and  her 
white  arm  is  stained  with  red.  Rolling  in  death  she  lay,  and  Tura's 
cave  answered  to  her  groans. 

"  Peace," 

\  Torman,  thunder.    This  is  the  tnie  origin  of  ih:  Jupiter  Taramis  of  the  v.nciciUi. 
*   She  alludes  to  his  name,  the  dark  man. 


f   Aloina,  soft  in  tcmter  and  pi. 
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"  Peace,"  said  Cuchullin,  to  the  souls  of  the  heroes;  their  deeds 
were  great  in  danger.  Let  them  ride  around^  me  on  clouds;  and 
shew  their  features  of  war;  that  my  soul  may  be  strong  in  danger; 
my  arm  like  the  thunder  of  heaven. — But  be  thou  on  a  moon- 
beam, O  Morna,  near  the  window  of  my  rest;  when  my  thoughts 
•are  of  peace;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over. — Gather  the  strength 
of  the  tribes,  and  move  to  the  wars  of  Erin. — Attend  the  car  of 
my  battles;  rejoice  in  the  noise  of  my  course.  Place  three  spears 
by  my  side;  follow  the  bounding  of  my  steeds;  that  my  soul  may 
be  strong  in  my  friends,  when  the  battle  darkens  round  the  beams 
of  my  steel." 

As  rushes 'a  stream*  of  foam  from  the  dark  shady  steep  of  Crom- 
la ;  when  the  thunder  is  rolling  above,  and  dark-brown  night  rests 
on  half  the  hill.  So  fierce,  so  vast,  so  terrible  rushed  on  the  sons 
ef  Erin.  The  chief  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows 
follow,  poured  valour  forth  as  a  stream,  rolling  his  might  along 
the  shore. 

The  sons  of  Lochlin  heard  tlie  noise  as  the  sound  of  a  winter- 
strearii.  Swaran  struck  his  bossy  shield,  and  called  the  son  of 
Amo.  *'  What  murmur  rolls  along  the  hill  like  the  gathered  flies 
of  evening.?  The  sons  of  Innis-fail  descend,  or  rustling  winds  roar 
in  the  distant  wood.  Such  is  the  noise  of  Gormal  before  the  white 
tops  of  my  waves  arise.  O  son  of  Amo,  ascend  the  hill  and  view 
the  dark  face  of  the  heath." 

He  went,  and  trembling,  swift  returned.  His  eyes  rolled  wild- 
ly round.  His  heart  beat  high  against  his  side.  His  words  were 
faultering,  broken,  slow\ 

«*  Rise,  son  of  ocean,  rise  chief  of  the  dark-brown  shields.  I 
see  the  dark,  the  mountain-stream  of  the  battle:  the  deep-moving 
strength  of  the  sons  of  Erin. — The  car,  the  car  of  battle  comes, 
like  the  flame  of  death ;  the  rapid  car  of  Cuchullin,  the  noble  son 

of 

i  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  day,  of  some  of  the  Highland- 
ers, that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  hovered  round  their  hving  friends;  and  some- 
times  appeared  to  them  when  the)-  were  about  to  enter  on  any  great  undertaking. 
*  As  torrents  roll  encreas'd  by  numerous  rills 
V\  ith  rage  impetuous  down  the  echoing  hills; 
Ruih  to  the  vales,  and  pour'd  along  the  plain, 
Roar  chro"  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main.  Pof'i, 
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of  Semo.  It  bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock;  like  the  gold- 
en mist  of  the  heath.  Its  sides  are  embossed  with  stones,  and 
sparkle  like  the  sea  round  the  boat  of  night.  Of  polished  yew  is 
its  beam,  and  its  seat  of  the  smoothest  bone.  The  sides  are  reple- 
nished with  spears  j  and  the  bottom  is  the  footstool  of  heroes.  Be- 
fore the  right  side  of  the  car  is  seen  the  snorting  horse.  The  high- 
maned,  broad-breasted,  proud,  high-leaping,  strong  steed  of  the 
hill.  Loud  and  resounding  is  his  hoof;  the  spreading  of  his  mane 
above  is  like  that  stream  of  smoke  on  the  heath.  Bright  are  the 
sides  of  the  steed,  and  his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda. 

"  Before  the  left  side  of  the  car  is  seen  the  snorting  horse.  The 
dark-maned,  high-headed,  strong-hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  son  of 
the  hill:  his  name  is  Dusronnal  among  the  stormy  sons  of  the  sword. 
A  thousand  thongs  bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard  polished  bits  shine 
in  a  wreath  of  foam.  Thin  thongs  bright-studded  with  gems, 
bend  on  the  stately  necks  of  the  steeds.  The  steeds  tliat  like 
wreaths  of  mist  fly  over  the  streamy  vales.  The  vv'ildness  of  deev 
is  in  their  course,  the  strength  of  the  eagle  descending  on  her  prey^ 
Their  noise  is  like  the  blast  of  winter  on  the  sides  of  tlae  snov/- 
headed  Gormal.* 

"  Within  the  car  is  seen  tlie  chief  the  strong  stormy  son  of  the 
sword;  the  hero's  name  is  CuchuUin,  son  of  Semo  king  of  shells. 
His  red  cheek  is  like  my  polished  yew.  The  look  of  his  blue-rol- 
Jing  eye  is  wide  beneath  the  dark  arch  of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies 
from  his  head  like  a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  spear- 
Fly,  king  of  oceaij,  fly;  hecpm.es,  like  a  storm  along  the  sti-eamy 
vale." 

"  When  did  I  fly,"  replied  the  king,  from  the  battle  of  many 
spears?  "  When  did  I  fly,  son  of  Arno,  chief  of  the  little  soul? 
I  met  the  storm  of  Gormal  when  the  foam  of  my  waves  v\'as  high ; 
I  met  the  storm  of  the  clouds  and  shall  I  fly  from  a  hero?  Were 
it  Fingal  himself  my  soul  should  not  darken  before  him.' — Rise  to 
the  battle,  my  thousands;  pour  round  me  like  the  echoing  main. 
Gatlier  round  the  bright  steel  of  your  king ;  strong  as  the  rocks  of 

my 

*  AldUofLochlm. 
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my  land;  that  meet  the  storm  wltli  joy,  and  stretch  tlieir  dark 
woods  to  the  wind." 

As  autumn's -j-  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing  hllis,  towards 
each  other  approaclicd  the  heroes. — As  two  dark  streams  iromhigii 
rocks  meet,  and  mix  and  roar  on  the  plain  \  loud,  rough  and  dark 
in  battle  meet  Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  strokes 
with  chief,  and  man  v/ith  man;  steel,  clanging,  sounded  on  steel; 
fcelmets  are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  bursts  and  smokes  around. — 
Strings  twang  on  the  polished  yews.  Darts  rush  along  the  sky. 
Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  light  that  gild  tlie  stormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  troubled  noise  of  tlie  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on 
high:  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  such  is  the  noise 
of  battle.  Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards  wtre  there  to  give  the 
war  to  song;  feeble  were  the  voices  of  a  hundred  bards  to  send 
the  deaths  to  future  times.  For  many  were  the  falls  of  the  heroes; 
and  wide  poured  the  blood  of  the  valiant. 

Mourn,  ye  sons  of  song,  the  deatii  of  the  nohlc  Sithaliin.* 
Let  the  sighs  of  Fiona  rise  on  the  dark  heaths  of  lier  lovely  Ardan. 
They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the  desart,  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  Swaran;  when,  in  the  midst  of  thousands  he  roared;  like 
the  shrill  spirit  of  a  storm,  that  sits  dim,  on  the  clouds  of  Gor- 
mal,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner. 

Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  thy  side,  chief  of  tlie  isle  of  Mist;-!-  many 
were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm,  Cuchullin,  thou  soa  of  Semo.  His 
sword  was  like  the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces  tlie  sons  of  the 
vale ;  when  the  people  are  blasted  and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  arc 

burning 

f  The  reader  may  compare  this  passage  with  a  similar  one  in  Homer.  Iliad.  4. 
V.  446. 

Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 

To  armour  armour,  lunce  to  lance  oppos'd. 

Host  against  host,  with  shadow  squadrons  drew. 

The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew; 

With  streaming-  blood  the  slipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd. 

And  slaughter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide.  Pofe, 

Arms  on  armour  crashing,  bray'd 
Hcrrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd,  Is'c.  Milton. 

*  RithAilin  signifies  a  hoidsome  man;   Fiona,  a  fair  naiu;   and  Ardan,  pride. 
f  The  Isle  of  Sky;  not  improperly  called  the  Isle  of  Mist,  as  its  high  hills,  which 
Kitih  tlic  clouds  from  the  wc:.teiii  oce&n,  occasion  .slmosc  continual  rfi-iais. 
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burning  around.  DusronnalJ  snorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes; 
and  Sifadda  |i  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle  lay  behind  them 
as  groves  overturned  on  the  desart  of  Cromla;  vi^hen  the  blast  has 
passed  the  heath  laden  v/ith  the  spirits  of  night. 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maidof  Inistore,§  bend 
thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  spirit  of  the  hills ; 
when  it  moves  in  a  sun-beam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of  Morven. 
He  is  fallen!  thy  youth  is  low;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of  Cuch- 
ullin.  No  more  shall  valour  raise  the  youth  to  match  the  blood 
of  kings.  Trenar,  lovely  Trenar  died,  thou  maid  of  Inistore.  His 
gray  dogs  are  howling  at  home,  and  see  his  passing  ghost.  His 
bow  is  in  the  hall  unstrung.   No  sound  is  in  the  heath  of  his  hinds. 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  on  a  rock,  so  Swaran's  host  came  on; 
as  meets  a  rock  a  thousand  waves,  so  Innis-fail  met  Swaran. 
Death  raises  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  sound  of 
their  shields.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of  darkness,  and  the  sm' ord  a 
beam  of  fire  in  his  hand.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing, 
ns  a  hundred  hammers  that  rise  by  turns  on  the  red  son  of  the  furnace. 

Who  are  these  on  Lena's  heath  that  are  so  gloomy  and  dark  ? 
Wlio  are  these  like  tVvo  clouds,*  and  their  swords  like  lightning 
?.bGve  them?  The  little  hills  are  troubled  around,  and  the  rocks 
tremble  with  all  their  moss.  Who  is  it  but  Ocean's  son  and  the 
car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ?  Many  are  the  anxious  eyes  of  their  friends, 
as  they  see  them  dim  on  the  heath.  Now  night  conceals  the  chiefs 
in  her  clouds,  and  ends  the  terrible  fight. 

It  was  on  Cromla's  shaggy  side  that  Dorglas  placed  the  deerjf 

the  early  fortune  of  the  chase,  before  the  heroes  left  the  hill.    A 

D  hundred 

}  One  of  Cuchullin's  horses.  Dubhstron-gheal.     ||   SIth-fadda,  /.  e.  a  long  stride. 

§  The  maid  of  Inistore  was  the  daughter  of  Gorlo  king  of  Inistore  or  Orkney  islands- 
Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king  of  Iniscon,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  islands  of  Shet- 
land. The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  were  at  that  time  subjed:  to  the  king  of  Lochlin. 
We  find  that  the  dogs  of  Trenar  are  sensible  at  home  of  the  death  of  their  mbster, 
the  very  instant  he  is  killed.  It  was  the  opmion  of  the  times,  that  the  souls  of  heroes 
went  immediately  after  death  to  the  hills  of  their  country,  and  die  scenes  they  fre- 
quented the  most  happy  time  of  their  life.  It  ivas  thought  too  tliat  dogs  and  horses 
saw  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased. 

*  As  when  two  black  clouds 

With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 

.  Over  the  Caspian.  Milton. 

f  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feasts  after  hunting,  is  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition.   A  pit  lined  v-'ith  sWQOth  stonss  wa?  made ;  and  neaj  i?  stood  a  heap  of  smooth 
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hundred  youths  coIle£l  the  heath;  ten  heroes  blow  the  fire;  three 
hundred  chuse  the  poHsh'd  stones.    The  feast  is  smoking  wide. 

Cuchullin,  chief  of  Erin's  war,  resumed  his  mighty  soul.  He 
stood  upon  his  beamy  spear,  and  spoke  to  the  son  of  songs;  to 
Carril  of  other  times,  the  gray-haired  son  of  Kinfena.*  "  Is  this 
feast  spread  for  me  alone  and  the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Ullin's  shore, 
far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  sounding  halls  of  his  feasts ! 
Rise,  Carril  of  other  times,  and  carry  my  words  to  Swaran;  tell 
him  that  came  from  the  roaring  of  waters,  that  Cuchullin  gives  his 
feast.  Here  let  him  listen  to  the  sound  of  my  groves  amidst  the 
clouds  of  night.  For  cold  and  bleak  the  blustering  winds  rush 
over  the  foam  of  his  seas.  Here  let  him  praise  the  trembling  harp, 
and  hear  the  songs  of  heroes." 

Old  Carril  went,  with  softest  voice,  and  called  the  king  of  dark- 
brown  shields.  Rise  from  the  skins  of  thy  chase,  Hse,  Swaran  king 
of  groves.  Cuchullin  gives  the  joy  of  shells;  partake  the  feast  of 
Erin's  blue-eyed  chief."  He  answered  like  the  sullen  sound  of 
Cromla  before  a  storm.  Though  all  thy  daughters,  Innis-fail! 
should  extend  their  arms  of  snow;  raise  high  the  heavings  of  their 
breasts,  and  softly  roll  their  eyes  of  love;  yet,  fixed  as  Lochlin's 
thousand  rocks,  here  Swaran  shall  remain;  till  morn,  with  the 
young  beams  of  my  east,  shall  light  me  to  the  death  of  Cuchullin. 
Pleasant  to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  \vind.  It  rushes  over  my  seas.  It 
speaks  aloft  in  all  my  shrouds,  and  brings  my  green  forests  to  my 
mind;  the  green  forests  of  Gormal  that  often  echoed  to  my  winds, 
when  my  spear  was  red  in  the  chase  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuch- 
ullin yield  to  me  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac,  or  Erin's  torrents 
shall  shew  from  their  hills  the  red  foam  of  the  blood  of  his  pride." 

"  Sad  is  the  sound  of  Swaran's  voice,"  said  Carril  of  other  times : 

''Sad  tohimself  alone,"  said  the  blue-eyed  son  of  Semo.  "  But,  Carril, 

raise  thy  voiceonhigh,  and  tell  thedeedsof  other  times.  Send  thou  the 

night  away  in  song;  and  give  the  joy  of  grief.  For  many  heroes  and 

maids 

flat  stones  of  the  flint  kind.  The  Ftones  as  wtll  as  the  pit  were  properly  heated  with 
heath.  Then  they  laid  some  venison  in  the  bottom,  and  a  stratum  of  the  stones  above 
it;  and  thus  they  did  alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The  whole  was  covered  over 
with  heath  to  confine  the  steam.  'WTiether  this  is  probable  I  cannot  say;  but  some 
pits  are  shewn,  which  the  vulgar  say,  were  used  in  that  manner. 
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maids  of  love  have  moved  on  Innis-fail.  And  lovely  are  the  songs  of 
woe  that  are  heard  on  Albion's  rocks;  when  the  noise  of  the  chase  is 
over,  ami  the  streams  of  Cona  answer  to  the  voice  of  Ossian."-|- 

"  In  other  days,"*  Carril  replies,  "  came  the  sons  of  Ocean  to 
Erin."  A  thousand  vessels  bounded  over  the  waves  to  Ullin's 
lovely  plains.  The  sons  of  Innis-fail  arose  to  meet  the  race  of  dark- 
brown  shields.  Cairbar,  first  of  men  was  there,  and  Grudar, 
stately  youth.  Long  had  they  strove  for  the  spotted  bull,  that 
lowed  on  Golbun's-j-  echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as  his  own; 
and  death  was  often  at  the  point  of  their  steel.  Side  by  side  the 
heroes  fought,  and  the  strangers  of  Ocean  fled.  Wliose  name  was 
fairer  on  the  hill  than  the  name  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar?  But  ah  I 
why  ever  lowed  the  bull  on  Golbun's  echoing  heath .?  They  sav/ 
him  leaping  like  the  snow.     The  wrath  of  the  chiefs  returned. 

On  Lubar's|  grassy  banks  they  fought,  and  Grudar  like  a  sun- 
beam fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale  of  the  echoing  Tura, 
where  Brassolis,§  fairest  of  his  sisters,  all  alone  raised  the  song  of 
grief.  Slie  sung  of  the  adtions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  secret 
soul.  She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood;  but  still  she  hoped 
for  his  return.  Her  white  bosom  is  seen  from  her  robe,  as  the 
moon  from  the  clouds  of  night.  Her  voice  was  softer  than  the  harp 
to  raise  the  song  of  grief.  Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Grudar;  the 
secret  look  of  her  eye  was  his.  When  shalt  thou  come  in  thine 
arms,  thou  mighty  in  the  war?" 

<«  Take,  Brassolis,"  Cairbar  came  and  said,  "  take,  Brassolis, 

this  shield  of  blood.     Fix  it  on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour 

of  my  foe."     Her  soft  heart  beat  against  her  side.     Distrafted, 

D  ij  pale, 

f  Ossian  the  son  of  Fingal  and  author  of  the  poem.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
address  of  the  poet  in  putting  his  own  praise  so  naturally  into  the  mouth  of  Cuch- 
ullin.  Th^  Cona  here  mentioned  is  perhaps  that  small  river  that  runs  through  Glenco 
in  Argyleshire.  One  of  the  hills  which  environ  that  romantic  valley  is  still  called 
Scorna-fena,  or  the  hill  of  Fingal's  people. 

*  This  episode  is  introduced  with  propriety.  Cahnar  and  Connal,  two  of  the 
Irish  heroes,  had  disputed  warmly  before  the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy. 
Carril  endeavours  to  reconcile  them  with  the  story  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar;  who, 
though  enemies  before,  fought  side  by  siJe  in  the  war.  The  poet  obtained  his  ain7, 
tor  we  find  Calmar  and  Connal  perfedlly  reconciled  in  the  third  book. 

4.  Golb-bhcan,  as  well  as  Cromleach,  signifies  a  crooked  hill.  It  is  here  the  name 
of  a  rnountain  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

^  Lubar,  a  river  in  Ulster.     Labhar,  loud,  noisy. 

§  Brassolis  ygnlfies  a  lioman  •with  a  white  bnast. 
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pale,  she  flew.  She  found  her  youth  in  all  his  blood !  she  died 
on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  rests  their  dust,  CuchuUin;  and  these 
two  lonely  yews,  sprung  from  their  tombs,  wish  to  meet  on  high. 
Fair  was  Brassolis  on  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill.  The  bard 
shall  preserve  their  names,  and  repeat  them  to  future  times." 

"  Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  said  the  blue-eyed  chief  of 
Erin.  **  Lovely  are  the  words  of  other  times.  They  are  like  the 
calm  shower*  of  spring,  when  the  sun  looks  on  the  field,  and 
the  light  cloud  flies  over  the  hills.  O  strike  the  harp  in  praise  of 
my  love,  the  lonely  sun-beam  of  Dunscaich.  Strike  the  harp  in 
the  praise  of  Bragela,f  of  her  that  I  left  in  the  isle  of  Mist,  the 
spouse  of  Semo's  son.  Dost  thou  raise  thy  fair  face  from  the  rock 
to  find  the  sails  of  Cuchullin?  The  sea  is  rolling  far  distant,  and 
its  white  foani  shall  deceive  thee  for  my  sails.  Retire,  for  it  Is 
night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  sigh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the 
halls  of  my  feasts,  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  past:  for  I  will 
not  return  till  the  storm  of  war  is  ceased.  O  Connal,  speak  of  wars 
and  arms,  and  send  her  from  my  mind,  for  lovely  with  her  raven- 
hair  is  the  white  bosomed  daughter  of  Sorglan." 

Connal,  slow  to  speak,  replied,  "  Guard  against  the  race  of 
Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of  night  abroad,  and  watch  the  strength  of 
Swaran.  Cuchullin !  I  am  for  peace  till  tlie  race  of  the  desart  come ; 
till  Fingal  come  tlie  first  of  men,  andbeam,  like  the  sun,  on  our  fields." 

The  hero  struck  the  shield  of  his  alarms;  the  warriors  of  the  night 
moved  on.  The  rest  lay  in  the  heath  of  the  deer,  and  slept  amidst 
the  dusky  wind.  The  ghosts:}:  of  the  lately  dead  were  near,  and 
swam  on  gloomy  clouds.  And  far  distant,  in  the  dark  silence  of 
Lena,  the  feeble  voices  were  heard. 

FINGAL: 

*  But  when  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flows! 

Like  the  soft  fleeces  of  descending  sncws.  Pnpt. 

f  Bragela  was  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  the  wife  of  Cuchullin.  Cuchullin,  upon 
the  death  of  Artho,  supreme  king  of  heland,  passed  over  into  Ireland,  probably  by 
Fingal's  order,  to  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of  Cormac  the  son  of  Artho.  He  left  his  wife  Bragela  in  Dunscaich, 
the  seat  of  the  family,  in  the  isle  of  Sky. 

\  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghost  was  heard  fhrieking 
near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  happen  soon  after.  'Fhe  accounts  given  to  this 
day,  among  the  vulgar,  of  this  extraordina:y  matter,  are  very  poetical.  The  ghost 
comes  mounted  on  a  meteor,  and  surrounds  'wice  or  thrice  the  place  destined  for  the 
person  to  die ;  and  then  goes  along  the  road  through  which  the  funeral  is  to  pass,  shritrk- 
ijig  at  intervals;  at  last,  th«  meteor  and  ghost  disappear  above  th?  biaial  place. 


F  I  N  G  A  L: 

AN  ANCIENT  EPIC  POEM. 


^h:  ghost  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irish  heroes  luho  luas  killed  in  hattle,  appearing  to  Con~ 
nalyforetsls  the  defat  nf  CitchulUn  in  the  next  battle;  and  earnestly  ad-uises  him  1o  male 
peace  ivitb  Sivaran.  Connal  commtinicates  the  vision  ;  but  Cuchullin  is  inflexible ;  fro/.i 
a  principle  of  honour  he  -would  not  he  the  f.rst  to  sue  for  peace,  and  he  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  tear.  Morning  comes;  Szuaran  proposes  dishonourable  terms  to  Cuchullin, 
ivhich  are  rejeBed.  The  battle  begins,  and  is  obstinately  fought  for  some  lime,  until, 
vpon  the  fight  of  Crumal,  the  "whole  Irish  army  gave  -way.  Cuchullin  and  Cmnal  -co- 
•ver  their  retreat:  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  ivhither  they  are  soon  fol- 
loiucd  by  Cuchullin  himself,  -who  descries  the  feet  of  Fingal  mating  to-wards  the  coxisti 
but,  night  coming  on,  he  lost  sight  of  it  again.  Cuchnllin,  dejefied  after  /lis  defeat,  at- 
tributes his  ill  success  to  the  death  of  Ferda  his  friend,  -whom  he  had  hilled  seme  tims 
before.  Carril,  to  sheiu  that  ill  success  did  not  alivays  attend  those  ivho  innocently  /M- 
lid  their  friends,  introduces  the  episode  of  Comal  and  Galvjna. 
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V^ONNAL*  lay  by  the  sound  of  the  mountain  stream,   beneath, 
the  aged  tree.     A  stone,  with  its  moss,  supported  his  head.    Shriii 

tlu-o' 

*  The  scene  of  Connal's  repose  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  poet  removes  him  to  a  distance  from  the  army,  to  add 
more  horror  to  the  description  of  Crugal's  ghost  by  the  loneliness  of  the  place.  It 
perhaps  will  not  be  disr.greeable  to  the  reader,  to  see  how  two  other  ancient  poets 
handled  a  similar  subje6t. 

When  lo !  the  shade,  before  his  closing  eyes, 

Of  sad  Patroclus  rose  or  seem'd  to  rise, 

In  the  same  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came 

In  stature,  voice,  and  pleasing  look  the  same. 

The  form  familiar  hover'd  o'er  his  head, 

And  sleeps  Achilles  thus.'  the  phantom  said.  Fcpe-, 

When  Hedor's  ghost  before  my  «ight  appears: 

A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  an.d  bath'd  in  tears. 

Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pelides  slain, 

T'hessalian  coursers  drag'd  him  o'er  the  plain. 

Swoln  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs  wrte  thrusc 

Through  the  bor'd  holes,  his  body  black  with  dust. 

Unlike  that  Heflor,  who  return'd  from  toiis 

Of  war  triumphant,  in  j^acian  spoils: 

Or  him,  wlw  made  the  fainting  Greeks  retire, 

Aiid  launch'd  against  their  nav}'  Phi  ygiiui  lire. 

His  hair  and  beard  stood  stiffen'd  with  his  gcii;; 

And  all  tlie  -kvouuds  be  for  Jiis  country  Lore,  i^-ui.-^, 
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thi'o'  the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night.  At  distance 
from  the  heroes  he  lay,  for  the  son  of  the  sword  feared  no  foe. 

My  hero  saw  in  his  rest  a  dark-red  stream  of  fire  coming  down 
from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the  beam,  a  chief  that  lately  fell. 
He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes. 
His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon ;  his  robes  are  of  the 
clouds  of  the  hill :  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is 
the  wound  of  his  breast. 

"  Crugal,"  said  the  mighty  Connal,  "  son  of  Dedgal  famed  on 
the  hill  of  deer»  "Why  so  pale  and  sad,  thou  breaker  of  the  shields  ? 
Thou  hast  never  been  pale  for  fear.  V/hat  disturbs  the  son  of 
tlie.hill?" 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  stood  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over 
the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the 
reedy  Lego. 

**  My  ghost,  O  Connal,  is  on  my  native  hills;  but  my  corse 
is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou  shalt  never  talk  with  Crugal,  or 
find  his  lone  steps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blast  of  Crom- 
la,  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of  Colgar,* 
I  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death:  it  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
The  sons  of  greenErin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts," 
Like  the  darkened  moonf  he  retired,  in  the  midst  of  the  whist- 
ling blast. 

*'  Stay,"  said  the  mighty  Connal,  *'  stay  my  dark-red  friend. 
Lay  by  that  beam  of  heaven,  son  of  the  windy  Cromla.  What  cave 
of  the  hill  is  thy  lonely  house.''  What  green-headed  hill  is  the  place 
of  thy  rest?  Shall  v/e  not  hear  thee  in  the  storm?  In  the  noise  of 
the  mountain  stream?  When  the  feeble  sons  of  the  wind  come 
forth,  and  ride  on  the  blast  of  the  desart." 

The  soft-voiced  Connal  rose  in  the  midst  of  his  sounding  arms. 
He  struck  his  shield  above  Cuchullin.     The  son  of  battle  waked. 

"  Why,"  said  the  ruler  of  the  car,  "  comes  Connal  through 
the  night  ?  My  spear  might  turn  against  the  sound  ?  and  Cuch- 
ullin 

*  Connal  the  son  of  Caithbat,  Ehe  friend  of  Cuchullin,  is  sometimes,  as  here, 
culled  the  son  of  Colgar;  from  one  of  tliat  name  who  was  the  founder  of  his  family, 
I  Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly, 

.'Vcd  hears  a  feeble,  hmeiTtable  cry.  J''ope, 
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ullia  mourn  the  death  of  his  friend.     Speak,  Connal,  son  of  Col- 
gar,  speak,  thy  counsel  is  like  the  son  of  heaven." 

"  Son  of  Semo,"  replied  £he  chief,  "  the  ghost  of  Crugal  came 
from  the  cave  of  his  hill.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his 
form;  and  his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream.  He 
is  a  messenger  of  death.  He  speaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  house. 
Sue  for  peace,  O  chief  of  Dunscaich;  or  fly  over  the  heath  of 
Lena." 

*^  He  spoke  to  Connal»"  replied  the  hero,  "  though  flars  dim- 
twinkled  through  his  form.  Son  of  Colgar,  it  was  the  wind  that 
murmured  in  the  caves  of  Lena.  Or  if  it  was  the  form*  of  Cru- 
gal, why  didst  thou  not  force  him  to  my  sight.  Hast  thou  in- 
quired wher5  is  his  cave?  The  house  of  the  son  of  the  wind? 
INiy  sword  might  find  that  voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from 
him.  And  small  is  his  knowledge,  Connal,  for  he  was  here  to- 
day. He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  our  hills,  and  who  could 
tell  him  there  of  our  death?" 

"  Ghosts  fly  on  clouds  and  ride  on  winds,"  said  Connal's  voice 
of  wisdom.  «  They  rest  together  in  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mor- 
tal men." 

"  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men ;  of  every  man  but  Erin's 
chief.  Let  me  be  forgot  in  their  cave,  for  I  will  not  fly  from 
Swaran.  If  I  must  fall,  my  tomb  shall  rise  amidst  the  fame  of 
future  times.  The  hunter  shall  shed  a  tear  on  my  stone;  and 
sorrow  dwell  round  the  high-bosomed  Bragela.  I  fear  not  death, 
but  I  fear  to  fly,  for  Fingal  saw  me  often  victorious.  Thou  dim 
phanthom  of  the  hill,  shev/  thyself  to  me !  come  on  thy  beam  of 
heaven,  and  shew  me  my  death  in  thine  hand;  yet  will  I  not  fly, 
thou  feeble  son  of  the  wind.  Go,  son  of  Colgar,  strike  the  shield 
of  Caithbat,  it  hangs  between  the  spears.  Let  my  heroes  rise  to 
tlie  sound  in  the  jiiidst  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal  de- 
lays his  coming  with  the  race  of  the  stormy  hills;  wc  shall  fight, 
O  Colgar's  son,  and  die  in  the  battle  of  heroes." 

The 

*  The  poet  teaches  us  the  opinions  that  prevailed  in  his  time  concerning  the  state 
nf  separate  souls.  From  Connal's  expression,  "  That  the  stars  dim-twinkled  through 
the  form  of  Crugal,"  and  CuchuUin's  reply,  we  may  gather  that  they  both  thought 
the  soul  was  anteiiftl;  something  like  the  s»^»A»v  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
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The  sound  spreads  wide;  the  hei"oes  rise,  like  the  breaking  of 
a  blue-rolling  wave.  They  stood  on  the  heath,  like  oaks  with  all 
their  branches  round  them;*  when  they  echo  to  the  stream  of 
frost,  and  their  withered  leaves  rustle  to  the  wind. 

High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  gray,  the  morning  trembles 
on  the  half-enlightened  ocean.  The  blue,  gray  mist  swims  slowly 
by,  *nd  hides  the  sons  of  Innls-faiL 

"  Rise  ye,"  said  the  king  of  the  dark-brown  shields,  "  ye  that 
came  from  Lochlin's  waves.  The  sons  of  Erin  have  fled  front  our 
arms — pursue  them  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  And  Morla,  go  to 
Cormac's  hall  and  bid  them  yield  to  Swaran;  before  the  people 
shall  fall  into  the  tomb;  and  the  hills  of  Ullin  be  silent."  They 
rose  like  a  flock  of  sea-fowl  when  the  waves  expei  them  from 
the  shore.  Their  sound  v/as  like  a  thousand  streams  that  meet 
in  Cona's  vale,  when  after  a  stormy  night,  they  turn  their  dark 
eddies  beneath  the  pale  light  of  the  morning. 

As  the  dark  shades  of  autunin  fly  over  the  hills  of  grass ;  so 
gloomy,  dark,  successive  came  the  chiefs  of  Lochlin's  echoing 
woods.  Tall  as  the  stag  of  Morven  moved  on  the  king  of  groves. 
His  shining  shield  is  on  his  side  like  a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night, 
when  the  world  is  silent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  sees  some 
ghost  sporting  in  the  beam. 

A  blast  from  the  troubled  ocean  I'emoved  the  settled  mist.  The 
sons  of  Innis-fail  appear  Hke  a  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  shore. 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,"  said  LochUn's  king,  "  and  offer  peace  to 
these.  Offer  the  terms  we  give  to  kings  when  nations  bow  be- 
fore us.  When  the  valiant  are  dead  in  war,  and  the  virgins  v.-eep- 
ing  on  the  field." 

Great  Morla  came,  the  son  of  Swart,  and  stately  strode  the 
king  of  sliields.  He  spoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed  son,  among  the 
lesser  heroes. 

"  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  warrior  spoke,  "  the  peace  he 
gives  to  kings,  vvhen  the  nations  bow  before  him.     Leave  Uilin's 


lovely 


-As  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines 
AVith  singed  tops,  their  stately  growth  tho'  hare 
Stand  on  the  blasted  heada,  MHimu 
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lovely  plains  to  us,  and  give  thy  spouse  and  dog.  Thy  spouse 
high-bosom'd  heaving  fair.  Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the  wind. 
Give  these  to  prove  the  weakness  of  thine  arm,  and  live  beneath 
our  power." 

"  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  that  Cuchullin  never 
yields.  I  give  him  the  dark-blue  rolling  of  ocean,  or  I  give  his 
people  graves  in  Erin !  Never  shall  a  stranger  have  the  lovely  gun- 
beam  of  Dunscaich;  nor  ever  deer  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills  before 
the  nimble-footed  Luath." 

"  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  said  Morla,  "  wilt  thou  fight  the 
king;  that  king  whose  ships  of  many  groves  could  carry  off  thine 
isle  ?  So  little  is  thy  green-hilled  UUin  to  the  king  of  stormy  waves." 

"  In  words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla;  but  this  sword  shall  yield 
to  none.  Erin  shall  own  the  sway  of  Cormac,  while  Connal  and 
Cuchullin  live.  O  Connal,  first  of  mighty  men,  thou  hast  heard 
the  words  of  Morla;  shall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace,  thou 
breaker  of  the  shields  ?  Spirit  of  fallen  Crugal !  why  didst  thou 
threaten  us  M'ith  death!  The  narrow  house  shall  receive  me  in  the 
midst  of  the  light  of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  sons  of  Innis-fail,  exalt 
the  spear  and  bend  the  bow;  rush  on  the  foe  in  darkness,  as  the 
spirits  of  stormy  nights." 

Then  dismal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the  gloom  of  battle  rolled 
along;  as  mist*  that  is  poured  on  the  valley;  when  storms  invade 
the  silent  sun-shine  of  heaven.  The  chief  moves  before  in  arms, 
Hke  an  angry  ghost  before  a  cloud;  when  meteors  inclose  him 
with  fire ;  and  the  dark  winds  are  in  his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the 
heath,  bids  the  horn  of  battle  sound.  He  raises  the  voice  of  the 
song,  and  pours  his  soul  into  the  minds  of  heroes. 

"  Where,"  said  the  mouth  of  the  song,  "  where  is  the  fallen 

Crugal?  He  lies  forgot  on  earth,  and  the  hall  of  shells f  is  silent. 

Sad  is  the  spouse  of  Crugal,  for  she  is  a  stranger  in  the  hall  of 

E  her 


-As  evening  mist 


Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  lab  Vers  heel 
Homeward  returning.  Milton. 

f  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  present  Highlanders,  drunk  in  shells;  hence 

it  is  that  we  50  often  meet,  in  the  old  poetrv,  with  tli  cliff  of  skdU,  and  tbe  halls 

9/  shells. 
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her  sorrow.  *  But  who  is  she,  that,  like  a  sun-beam,  flies  before 
the  ranks  of  the  foe  ?  It  is  Degrena,f  lovely  fair,  the  spouse  of 
fallen  Crugal,  Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye  is  red; 
her  voice  is  shrill.  Green,  empty  is  thy  Crugal  now,  his  form 
is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill.  He  comes  to  the  ear  of  reft,  and  raises  his 
feeble  voice;  like  the  humming  of  the  mountain-bee,  or  collefted 
flies  of  evening.  But  Degrena  falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn; 
the  sword  of  Lochlin  is  in  her  side.  Cairbar,  she  is  fallen,  the 
rising  thought  of  thy  youth.  She  is  fallen,  O  Cairbar,  the  thought 
of  thy  youthful  hours." 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  sound,  and  rushed  on  like 
ocean's  whale;  he  saw  the  death  of  his  daughter;  and  roared  in 
the  midst  of  thousands. |1  His  spear  met  a  son  of  Lochlin,  and 
battle  spread  from  wing  to  wing.  As  a  hundred  winds  in  Loch- 
lin's  groves^  as  fire  in  the  firs  of  a  hundred  hills;  so  loud,  so  ruinous 
and  vast  the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down.  Cuchullin  cut  off 
heroes  like  thistles,  and  Swaran  wasted  Erin.  Curach  fell  by  his 
hand,  and  Cairbar  of  the  bossy  shield.  Morglan  lies  in  lasting 
rest;  and  Ca-olt  quivers  as  he  dies.  His  white  breast  is  stained 
with  his  blood;  and  his  yellow  hair  stretched  in  the  dust  of  his 
native  land.  He  often  had  spread  the  feast  where  he  fell;  and 
often  raised  the  voice  of  the  harp:  when  his  dogs  leapt  around 
for  joy;  and  the  youths  of  the  chase  prepared  the  bow. 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  stream  that  bursts  from  the  desart. 
The  little  hills  are  rolled  in  its  course;  and  the  rocks  half-sunk 
by  its  side.  But  Cuchullin  stood  before  him  like  a  hill,§  that 
catches  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The  winds  contend  on  its  head  of 
pines;  and  the  hail  rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its  strength, 
it  stands  and  shades  the  silent  vale  of  Cona. 

So 

*  Crugal  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  time  before  the  battle,  consequently 
she  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  stranger  in  the  hall  of  her  sorrow, 
f  Deo-grena  signifies  a  sun-beam. 
II    Mcd'thquc  hi  ■mnilbus  ardet.  Virg. 

<5  Virgil  and  Milton  have  made  use  of  a  comparison  similar  to  this;  I  shall  lay 
both  before  the  reader,  and  let  him  judge  for  himself  which  of  these  two  great 
jiocts  have  best  succeeded. 

Like  Eryx  or  like  Athos  great  he  shows 

Or  father  Appenine  when  white  with  snows; 

His  head  divine  obscure  in  clouds  he  hides, 

And  shakes  the  sounding  forrest  on  his  sid«.  Drydtr,- 
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So  Cuchullin  shaded  the  sons  of  Erin,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of 
thousands.  Blood  rises  like  the  fount  of  a  rock,  from  panting 
heroes  around  him.  But  Erin  falls  on  either  wing  like  snow  in 
the  day  of  the  sun. 

**  O  sons  of  Innis-fail."  said  Grumal,  "  Lochlin  conquers  on  the 
field.  Why  strive  we  as  reeds  against  the  wind!  Fly  to  the  hill 
of  dark-brown  hinds."  He  fled  like  the  stag  of  Morven,  and  his 
spear  is  a  trembling  beam  of  light  behind  him.  Few  fled  with 
Grumal,  the  chief  of  the  little  soul:  they  fell  In  the  battle  of 
heroes  on  Lena's  echoing  heath. 

High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the  chief  of  Erin  stood;  he 
slew  a  mighty  son  of  Lochlin,  and  spoke,  in  haste,  to  Connal, 
"  O  Connal,  first  of  mortal  men,  thou  hast  taught  this  arm  of 
death!  Though  Erin's  sons  have  fled,  shall  we  not  fight  the  foe? 
O  Carril,  sou  of  other  times,  carry  my  living  friends  to  that  bushy 
hill.  Here,  Connal,  let  us  stand  like  rocks,  and  save  our  flying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  light.  They  stretch  their  shields 
like  che  darkened  moon ;  the  daughter  of  the  starry  Ikies,  when 
she  moves,  a  dun  circle,  tlirough  heaven.  Sithtadda  panted  up 
the  hill,  and  Dusronnal  haughty  steed.  Like  waves  behind  a 
whale,  behind  them  rushed  the  foe. 

Now  on  the  rising  side  of  Cromla  stood  Erin's  few  sad  sons; 
like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  had  rushed,  hurried  on  by  the 
winds  of  the  stormy  night.  Cuchullin  stood  beside  an  oak.  He  rolled 
his  red  eye  in  silence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his  bushy  hair;  when 
the  scout  of  ocean  came,  Moran  the  son  of  Fithil.  *<  The  ships,'* 
he  cried,  "  the  ships  of  the  lonely  isle !  There  Fingal  comes,  the 
first  of  men,  the  breaker  of  the  shields.  The  waves  foam  before 
his  black  prows.     His  masts  with  sails  are  like  groves  in  clouds." 

"  Blow,"  said  Cuchullin,  "  all  ye  winds  that  rush  over  my  isle 

of  lovely  mist.     Come  to  the  death  of  thousands,  O  chief  of  the 

hills  of  hinds.     Thy  sails,  my  friend,   are  to  me  like  the  clouds 

of  the  morning;  andthy  ships  like  the  light  of  heaven ;  and  thou  thy- 

E  ij  self 

On.,th'  other  side  Satan  alarm'd, 

■Collefting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood 

Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremov'd: 

}  lis  stature  reach'd  the  sky.  Miltcn, 
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self  like  a  pillar  of  fire  that  giveth  light  in  the  night.  O  Connal, 
first  of  men,  how  pleasant  are  our  friends !  But  the  night  is  gather- 
ing around;  where  now  are  the  ships  of  Fingal?  Here  let  us  pass 
the  hours  of  darkness,  and  wish  for  the  moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  came  down  on  the  woods.  The  torrents  rushed  from 
the  rocks.  Rain  gathered  round  the  head  of  Cromla;  and  the 
red  stars  trembled  between  the  flying  clouds.  Sad,  by  the  side 
of  a  stream  whose  sound  was  echoed  by  a  tree,  sad  by  the  side  of 
a  stream  the  .chief  of  Erin  sat.  Connal  son  of  Colgar  was  there, 
and  Carril  of  other  times. 

"  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullm,"  said  the  son  of  Semo, 
*'  unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin  since  he  slew  his  friend.  Ferda, 
thou  son  of  Damman,  I  loved  thee  as  myself." 

"  How  Cuchullin,  son  of  Semo,  fell  the  breaker  of  the  shields  ? 
Well  I  remember,"  said  Connal,  "  the  noble  son  of  Damman. 
Tall  and  fair  he  was  like  the  rain-bow  of  the  hill." 

"  Fevdafrom  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred  hills.  InMuri's* 
kail  he  learned  the  sword,  and  won  the  friendship  of  Cuchullin. 
We  moved  to  the  chase  together;  and  one  was  our  bed  in  the  heath. 

Deugala  was^the  spouse  of  Cairbar,  chief  of  the  plains  of  Ul- 
lin.  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was 
the  house  of  pride.  She  loved  that  sun-beam  of  youth,  the  noble 
son  of  Damman."  "  Cairbar,"  said  the  white  armed  woman, 
"  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No  more  I  will  remain  in  your  halls. 
Divide  the  herd,  dark  Cairbar." 

"  Let  Cuchullin,"  said  Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd  on  the  hill. 
His  breast  is  the  seat  of  justice.  Depart  thou  light  of  beauty." 
I  went  and  divided  the  herd.  One  snow-white  bull  remained.  I 
gave  that  bull  to  Cairbar.     The  wrath  of  Deugala  rose, 

"  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cuchullin  pains  my  soul. 
i  must  hear  of  his  death,  or  Lubar's  stream  shall  roll  over  me.    My 

pale 

*  Muri  say  the  Irish  hards,  was  an  academy  in  Ulster  for  teaching  the  use  of 
arms.  The  signification  of  the  word  is  a  ctusier  of  people ;  which  renders  the  opinion 
probable.  Cuchullin  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  into  Ireland  com- 
plete armour  of  steel.  He  is  famous,  among-  the  Senachies,  for  teaching  horseman- 
ship to  the  Irish,  and  for  being  the  first  who  used  a  chariot  in  that  kiilgdom;  which 
Jast  circumstance  was  the  occasion  of  Ossian's  being  so  circumstantial  in  his  de- 
gcription  of  Cuchullin's  car,  in  the  first  book. 
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pale  ghost  shall  wander  near  thee,  and  mourn  the  wound  of  my  pride. 
Pour  out  the  blood  of  Cuchullin  or  pierce  this  heaving  breast." 

"  Deugala,"  said  the  fair-haired-  youth,  «  how  shall  I  slay  the 
son  of  Semb?  He  is  the  friend  of  my  secret  thoughts,  and  shall 
I  lift  the  sword  ?"  She  wept  three  days  before  him,  on  the  fourth 
he  consented  to  fight. 

"  I  -will  fight  my  friend,  Deugala!  but  may  I  fall  by  his  sword. 
Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  and  behold  tlie  grave  of  Cuchullin?" 
We  fought  on  the  hills  of  Muri.  Our  swords  avoid  a  wound. 
They  slide  on  the  helmets  of  steel;  and  sound  on  the  slippery 
shields.  Deugala  was  near  with  a  smile,  and  said  to  the  son  of 
Damman :  "  thine  arm  is  feeble,  thou  sun-beam  of  youth.  Thy 
years  are  not  strong  for  steel.  Yield  to  the  son  of  Semo.  He  is 
like  the  rock  of  Malmor." 

"  The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He,  faultering  said,  to  me : 
"  Cuchullin,  raise  thy  bossy  shield.  Defend  thee  from  the  hand 
of  thy  friend.  My  soul  is  laden  with  grief:  for  I  must  slay  the 
chief  of  men," 

I  sighed  as  the  wind  in  the  chink  of  a  rock.  I  lifted  high  the 
edge  of  my  steel.  The  sun-beam  of  the  battle  fellj  the  first  of 
Cuchullin's  friends. 

Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin  since  the  hero  fell. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  son  of  the  car,"  said  Carril  of  other 
times.  "  It  sends  my  soul  back  to  the  ages  of  old,  and  to  the 
days  of  other  years.  Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal  who  slew  the 
friend  he  loved;  yet  vi6tory  attended  his  steel;  and  the  battle  was 
consumed  in  his  presence." 

*'  Comal  was  the  son  of  Albion;  the  chief  of  an  hundred  hills. 
His  deer  drunk  of  a  thousand  streams.  A  thousand  rocks  replied 
to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildness  of  youth. 
His  hand  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was 
she !  the  daughter  of  mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  sun- 
beam among  women.  And  her  hair  was  like  the  wing  of  the  ra- 
ven. Her  dogs  wei-e  taught  to  the  chase.  Her  bow-string  sounded 
on  the  winds  of  the  forest.  Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Comal.  Of- 
ten met  their  eyes  of  love.     Their  course  in  the  chase  was  one, 

and 
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and  happy  were  their  words  in  secret.  But  Gormal  loved  the 
maid,  the  dark  chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her 
lone  steps  in  the  heath;  the  foe  of  unhappy  Comal. 

*«  One  day,  tired  of  the  chase,  when  the  mist  had  concealed 
their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of  Conloch  met  in  the  cave 
of  Ronan.*  It  was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  sides  were 
hung  with  his  arms.  A  hundred  shields  of  thongs  were  there ; 
a  hundred  helms  of  sounding  steel." 

"  Rest  here,"  he  said,  *'  my  love  Galvina;  thou  light  of  the 
cave  of  Ronan.  A  deer  appears  on  Mora's  brow.  I  go;  but  I 
will  soon  return."  "  I  fear,"  she  said,  "  dark  Grumal  my  foe; 
he  haunts  the  cave  of  Ronan.  I  will  rest  among  the  arms;  but 
soon  return,  my  love." 

"  He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of  Conloch 
would  try  his  love.  She  clothed  her  white  sides  with  his  armour, 
and  strode  from  the  cave  of  Ronan.  He  thought  it  was  his  foe. 
His  heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  and  darkness  dimmed 
his  eyes.  He  drew  the  bow.  The  arrow  flew.  Galvina  fell  in 
blood.  He  run  with  wildness  in  his  steps  and  called  the  daugh- 
ter of  Conloch.  No  answer  in  tlie  lonely  rock."  "  Where  art 
thou,  O  my  love!"  He  saw  at  length,  her  heaving  heart  beating 
around  the  feathered  dart.  "  O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou?" 
— He  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

*'  The  hunters  found  the  hapless  pair;  he  afterwards  walked 
the  hill.  But  many  and  silent  were  his  steps  round  the  dark 
dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came.  He  fought; 
the  strangers  fled.  He  searched  for  his  death  over  the  field.  But 
who  could  kill  the  mighty  Comal !  He  threw  away  his  dark-brown 
shield.  An  arrow  found  his  manly  breast.  He  sleeps  with  his  loved 
Galvina  at  the  noise  of  the  sounding  surge.  Their  green  tombs  are 
seen  by  the  mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north." 

FINGAL: 

*  The  unfortunate  death  of  this  Ronan  is  the  subjed  of  the  ninth  fragment  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  published  in  1764;  it  is  not  the  work  of  Ossian,  though  it  is  writ 
in  his  manner;  and  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity.  The  concise  expressions 
of  Ossian  are  imitated,  but  the  thoughts  are  too  jejune  and  confined  to  be  the  pro- 
duiflion  of  that  poet.  Many  poems  go  under  his  name  that  have  been  evidently 
composed  since  his  time;  they  are  very  numerous  in  heland,  and  some  have  come 
to  the  translator's  hands.  They  are  trivial  and  dull  to  the  last  degree ;  swelling  in 
to  ridiculous  bonibastj  or  sinking  into  the  lowest  kind  of  prosaic  5tyle. 
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AN  ANCIENT  EPIC  POEM. 


argument. 

Cuchulliiiy  phased  "with  the  story  ef  Carrii,  insists  tvith  that  bard  for  more  vf  his  songs. 
He  relates  the  aiiions  of  Fingal  in  Lochlin,  and  death  of  Agandecca  the  beautiful  sister 
of  Sivaran.  He  had  scarce  finished,  tvhen  Calmar  the  son  of  Matha,  tvho  had  ad- 
"vised  the  frst  battle,  came  'wounded  from  the  feld,  and  told  them  of  S'warans  design 
to  surprise  the  remains  of  the  Irish  army.  He  himself  proposes  to  -withstand  singly 
the  ivhole  force  of  the  enemy,  in  a  narro-w  pass,  till  the  Irish  should  make  good  their 
retreat.  Cuchullin,  touched  ivith  the  gallant  proposal  of  Calmar,  resolves  to  accompany 
him,  and  orders  Carril  to  carry  off  the  fiv  that  remained  of  the  Irish.  Morning  comes, 
Calmar  diss  of  his  "zvounds  ;  and,  the  ships  ef  the  Caledonians  appearing,  S-waran  gi-vc: 
over  the  pursuit  of  the  Irish,  and  returns  to  oppose  FingaPs  landing.  Cuchullin  asham- 
ed, after  his  defeat,  to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Fingal  en- 
gages the  enemy,  puts  them  to  fight;  but  the  coming  on  of  night  makes  the  viBory  not 
decisive.  The  king,  tvho  had  observed  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grandson  Oscar, 
gives  him  advices  concerning  his  conduSi  in  peace  and  "war.  He  recommends  to  him  to 
place  the  example  of  his  fathers  before  his  eyes,  as  the  best  model  for  his  conduSi ;  -which 
introduces  the  episode  concerning  Fainasollis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca,  tvhom 
Fingal  had  taken  under  his  proteBion,  in  his  youth.  Fillan  and  Oscar  are  dispatched 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  night;  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni  desires  the  ctim~ 
mand  of  the  army,  in  the  next  battle;  tuhich  Fingal  promises  to  give  him.  Sonn; 
general  refcBions  of  the  poet  close  the  third  day. 
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Jt  LEASANT  are  the  words  of  the  song,"  said  Cuchullin,  "  and 
lovely  are  the  tales  of  other  times.  They  are  like  the  calm  dew 
of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes,  when  the  sun  is  faint  on  its 
side,  and  the  lake  is  settled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O  Carril,  raise 
again  thy  voice,  and  let  me  hear  the  song  of  Tura:  which  was 
sung  in  my  halls  of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  shields  was  there, 
and  glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers." 

**  Fingal!  thou  man  of  battle,"  said  Carril,  "  early  were  thy 
deeds  in  arms.     Lochlin  was  consumed  in  tliy  wrath,  when  thy 

youth 

*  The  second  night,  since  the  opening  of  the  poem,  continues;  and  Cuchullin, 
Connal,  and  Carril  still  sit  in  the  place  described  in  the  preceding  book.  The  story 
of  Agandecca  is  introduced  here  with  propriety,  as  great  use  is  made  of  it  in  the 
course  of  the  poem,  and  as  it,  in  some  measure,  brings  about  the  catastrophe. 
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youth  strove  with  the  beauty  of  maids.  They  smiled  at  the  fair- 
blooming  face  of  the  heroj  but  death  was  in  his  hands.  He  was 
strong  as  the  waters  of  Lora.  His  followers  were  like  the  roar  of 
a  thousand  streams.  They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  battle, 
but  restored  him  to  his  ships.  His  big  heart  swelled  with  pride; 
and  the  death  of  the  youth  was  dark  in  his  soul.  For  none  ever, 
but  Fingal,  overcame  the  strength  of  the  mighty  Starno.* 

«  He  sat  in  the  hall  of  his  shells  in  Lochlin's  woody  land.  He 
called  the  gray-haired  Snivan,  that  often  sung  round  the  circle  f 
of  Loda:  when  the  stone  of  power  heard  his  cry,  and  the  battle 
turned  in  the  field  of  the  valiant. 

"  Go,  gray-haired  Snivan,"  Starno  said,  "  go  to  Ardven's  sea- 
surrounded  rocks.  Tell  to  Fingal  king  of  the  desart;  he  that  is 
the  fairest  among  his  thousands,  tell  him  I  give  him  my  daughter, 
the  loveliest  maid  that  ever  heaved  a  breast  of  snow.  Her  arms 
are  white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves.  Her  soul  is  generous  and 
mild.  Let  him  come  with  his  bravest  heroes  to  the  daughter  of 
the  secret  hall." 

Snivan  came  to  Albion's  windy  hills:  and  fair-haired  Fingal 
went.  His  kindled  soul  flew  before  him  as  he  bounded  on  the 
waves  of  the  north, 

*'  Welcome,"  said  the  dark-brown  Starno,  "  welcome,  king 
of  rocky  Morven;  and  ye  his  heroes  of  might;  sons  of  the  lonely 
isle!  Three  days  within  my  halls  shall  ye  feast;  and  three  days 
pursue  my  boars,  that  your  fame  may  reach  the  maid  that  dwells 
in  the  secret  hall." 

"  The  king  of  snow;}:  designed  their  death,  and  gave  the  feast 
of  shells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe,  kept  on  his  arms  of  steel. 
The  sons  of  death  were  afraid,  and  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  hero. 
The  voice  of  sprightly  mirth  arose.  The  trembling  harps  of  joy 
are  strung.  Bards  sing  the  battle  of  heroes;  or  the  heaving  breast  of 
love.     Ullin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there;  the  sweet  voice  of  the  hill 

of 

'*  Starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  well  as  Agandecca.  His  fierce  and  cruel 
charader  is  well  marked  in  other  poems  concerning  the  times. 

f  This  passage  most  certainly  alludes  to  the  religion  of  Lochlin,  and  the  stone  of 
foiver  here  menti  ned  is  the  image  of  one  of  the  deities  of  Scandinavia. 

t  Starno  is  here  poetically  called  the  king  of  snow,  from  the  great  quantities  of 
snow  that  fall  in  his  dominions. 
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of  Cona.  He  praised  the  daughter  of  snow;  and  Morven's^ 
high-descended  chief.  The  daughter  of  snow  overheard,  and  left ' 
the  hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the 
moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loveliness  was  around  her  as 
light.  Her  steps  were  like  the  music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth 
and  loved  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue 
eye  rolled  on  him  in  secret:  and  she  blest  the  chief  of  Morven. 

"  The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  shone  bright  on  the  wood 
of  boars.  Forth  moved  the  dark-browed  Starno;  and  Fingal, 
king  of  shields.  Half  the  day  they  spent  in  the  chase  j  and  the 
spear  of  Fingal  was  red  in  the  blood  of  Gormal.* 

"  It  was  then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes  rolling  in 

tears,  came  with  her  voice  of  love,  and  spoke  to  the  king  of  Morven. 

"  Fingal,  high-descended  chief,  trust  not  Starno's  heart  of  pride. 

Within  that  wood  he  has  placed  his  chiefs;  beware  of  the  wood 

of  death.     But,  remember,  son  of  the  hill,  remember  Agandccca; 

save  me  from  the  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of  the  windy  Morven!" 

"  The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on;  his  heroes  by  his  side. 

The  sons  of  death  fell  by  his  hand;  and  Gormal  echoed  around. 

"  Before  the  halls  of  Starno  the  sons  of  the  cnase  convened. 

The  king's  d^-k  brows  were  like  clouds.     His  eyes  like  meteors  of 

night.     *'  Bring  hither,"  he  cries,  "  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king 

of  Morven.     His  hand  is  stained  with  the  biocd  of  my  people; 

and  her  words  have  not  been  in  vain." 

"  She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came  v/ith  her  loose 
raven  locks.  H'er  white  breast  heaved  with  sighs,  like  the  foam 
of  the  streamy  Lubar.  Starno  pierced  her  side  with  steel.  She 
fell  like  a  v/reath  of  snow  that  slides  from  the  rocks  of  Ronan ; 
when  the  woods  are  still,  and  the  echo  deepens  in  the  vale. 

"  Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs,  his  valiant  chiefs  took 
;irms.  The  gloom  of  the  battle  roared,  and  Lochlin  fled  or  died. 
Pale,  in  his  bounding  ship  he  closed  the  maid  of  the  raven  hair. 
Her  tomb  ascends  on  Ardven,  and  the  sea  roars  round  the  dark 
dwelling  of  Agandecca." 

F  « Blessed 

§  All  th«  north-west  coast  of  Scotland  probably  went  of  old  under  the  name  of 
Morven,  which  signifies  a  ridge  of  very  high  hills. 

*   Gormal  i-^  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Lochlin,  in  tlis  neighbourhood  of  Starao's  palace. 
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"  Blessed  be  her  soul,"  said  CuchuUin,  "  and  blessed  be  the 
mouth  of  the  song.  Strong  was  the  youth  of  Fingal,  and  strong 
is  his  arm  of  age.  Lochiin  shall  fall  again  before  the  king  of  echo- 
ing Morven.  Shew  thy  face  from  a  cloud,  O  moon;  light  his 
white  sails  on  the  wave  of  the  night.  And  if  any  strong  spirit* 
of  heaven  sits  on  that  low-hung  cloud;  turn  his  dark  ships  from 
the  rock,  thou  rider  of  the  storm!" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin  at  the  sound  of  the  moun- 
tain-stream ;  when  Calmar  ascended  the  hill,  the  wounded  son  of 
Matha.  From  the  field  he  came  in  his  blood.  He  leaned  on  his 
bending  spear.  Feeble  is  the  arm  of  battle!  but  strong  the  soul 
of  the  hero ! 

"  Welcome!"  O  son  of  Matha,  said  Connal,  *'  welcome  art 
thou  to  thy  friends !  Why  bursts  that  broken  sigh  from  the  breast 
of  him  that  never  feared  before?" 

"  And  never,  Connal,  will  he  fear,  chief  of  the  pointed  steel. 
r>Iy  soul  brightens  in  danger,  and  exults  in  the  noise  of  battle.  I 
am  of  the  race  of  steel;  my  fathers  never  feared. 

*'  Cormar  was  the  first  of  my  race.  He  sported  through  the 
storms  of  the  waves.  His  black  skiff  bounded  on  ocean;  and  tra- 
velled on  the  wings  of  the  blast.  A  spirit  once  embroiled  the 
night.  Seas  swell  and  rocks  resound.  Winds  drive  along  the  clouds. 
The  lightening  flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came  to 
land;  then  blushed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  rushed  again  among 
the  waves  to  find  the  son  of  the  wind.  Thi'ee  youths  guide  the 
bounding  bark ;  he  stood  with  the  sword  unsheathed.  When  the 
low-hung  vapour  passed,  he  took  it  by  the  curling  head,  and 
searched  its  dark  womb  with  his  steel.  The  son  of  the  wind  for- 
sook the  air.     The  moon  and  stars  returned. 

"  Such  was  the  boldness  of  my  race;  and  Calmar  is  like  his 
fathers.  Danger  flies  from  the  uplifted  sword.  They  best  suc- 
ceed who  dare." 

"  But  now,  ye  sons  of  green-valleyed  Erin,  retire  from  Lena's 
bloody  heath.     Colledl:  the  sad  remnant  of  our  friends,   and  join 

the 

*  This  is  the  only  passig-'  in  the  poem  that  has  the  appearance  of  religion.  But 
CuchuUin's  apostropJie  to  this  spirit  is  accompanied  with  a  doubt,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  the  hero  meant  a  superior  bein;j,  or  the  ghosts  of  de- 
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the  sword  of  Fingal.  I  heard  the  sound  of  Lochlin's  advancing 
arms;  but  Calmar  v.-lll  remain  and  fight.  My  voice  shall  be  such, 
my  friends,  as  if  thousands  were  behind  me.  But,  son  of  Semo, 
remember  me.  Remember  Calmar's  lifeless  corse.  After  Fingal 
has  wasted  the  field,  place  me  by  some  stone  of  remembrance, 
that  future  times  may  hear  my  fame;  and  the  mother*  of  Cal- 
mar rejoice  over  the  stone  of,  my  renown." 

"  No :  son  of  Matha,"  said  Cuchullin,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee. 
iMy  joy  is  in  the  unequal  field:  my  soul  increases  in  danger.  Con- 
nal,  and  Carril  of  other  times,  carry  off  the  sad  sons  of  Erin; 
and  when  the  battle  is  over,  search  for  our  pale  corses  in  this  nar- 
row way.  For  near  this  oak  we  shall  stand  in  the  stream  of  the 
battle  of  thousands.  O  Fithil's  son,  with  feet  of  wind,  fly  over 
the  heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is  inthralled,  and 
bid  the  king  of  Morven  hasten.  O  let  him  come  like  the  sun  in 
a  storm,  when  he  shines  on  the  hills  of  grass." 

Morning  is  gray  on  Cromla;  the  sons  of  the  sea  ascend.  Cal- 
mar stood  forth  to  meet  them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  soul. 
But  pale  was  the  face  of  the  warrior;  he  leaned  on  his  father's 
spear.  That  spear  which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  when  the 
soul  of  his  mother  was  sad.  But  slowly  now  the  hero  falls,  like 
a  tree  on  the  plains  of  Cona.  Dark  Cuchullin  stands  alone  like 
a  rockf  in  a  sandy  vale.  The  sea  comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars 
on  its  hardened  sides.  Its  head  is  covered  with  foam,  and  the 
hills  are  echoing  around.  Now  from  the  gray  mist  of  the  ocean, 
the  white  sailed  ships  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the  grove  of 
their  masts  as  they  nod,  t)y  turns,  on  the  rolling  wave. 

Swaran  saw  them  from  the  hill,  and  relumed  from  the  sons  of 

Erin.     As  ebbs  the  resounding  sea,  through  the  hundred  isles  of 

Liistore;  so  loud,  so  vast,  so  immense  returned  the  sons  of  Loch- 

lin  against  the  king  of  the  desart  hill.     But  bending,   weeping, 

F  ij  sad, 

ceased  warriors,  who  were  supposed  in  those  times  to  rule  the  storms,  and  to  tran- 
sport themselves  in  a  gust  of  wind  from  one  country  to  another. 

'^  Alcletha,  her  lamentation  over  her  son  is  introduced  in  the  poem  conccftiing 
;he  death  of  Cuchulhn,  printed  in  this  coliedion. 

f  So  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main, 
By  winds  assail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 
Unmov'd  it  hears,  above,  the  tempefts  blow, 
And  fees  the  watVy  mountaisis  break  below.  K/f. 
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sad,  and  slow,  and  dragging  his  long  spear  behind,  Cuchullin  sunk  in 
Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends.  He  feared  the  face 
of  Fingal,  who  v/as  wont  to  greet  him  from  the  fields  of  renown". 

*'  How  many  lie  there  of  my- heroes!  the  chiefs  of  Innis-fail! 
they  that  were  cheerful  in  the  hall,  when  the  sound  of  the  shells 
arose.  No  more  shall  I  find  their  steps  in  the  heath,  or  hear  their 
voice  in  the  chase  of  the  hinds.  Pale,  silent,  low  on  bloody  beds 
are  they  who  were  my  friends !  O  spirits  of  the  lately  dead,  meet 
Cuchullin  on  his  heath.  Converse  with  him  on  the  wind,  when 
the  rustling  tree  of  Tura's  cave  resounds.  There,  far  remote, 
I  shall  lie  unknown.  No  bard  shall  hear  of  me.  No  gray  stone 
shall  rise  to  my  renown.  Mourn  me  with  the  dead,  O  Bragela! 
departed  is  my  fame." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin,  when  he  sunk  in  the  woods 
of  Cromla. 

Fingal,  tall  in  his  ship,  stretched  his  bright  lance  before  him. 
Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the  steel:  it  was  like  the  green  meteor 
of  death,  setting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is 
alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  heaven. 

"  The  battle  is  over,"  said  the  king,  «  and  I  behold  the  blood 
of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Lena!  and  mournful  the  oaks 
of  Cromla.  The  hunters  have  fallen  there  in  their  strength;  and 
the  son  of  Seino  is  no  m.ore.  Ryno  and  Fillan,  my  sons,  sound 
the  horn  of  Fingal's  war.  Ascend  that  hill  on  the  shore,  and  call 
the  children  of  the  foe.  Call  them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the ' 
chief  of  other  times.  Be  your  voice  like  that  of  your  father,  when  he 
enters  the  battles  of  his  strength.  I  wait  for  the  dark  mighty  man : 
I  wait  on  Lena's  shore  for  Swaran.  And  let  him  come  with  all 
his  race;  for  strong  in  battle  are  the  friends  of  the  dead." 

Fair  Ryno  flew  like  lightning;  dark  Fillan  as  the  shade  of  au- 
tumn. On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard;  the  sons  of  ocean 
heard  the  horn  of  Fingal's  war.  As  the  roaring  eddy  of  ocean  re- 
turning from  the  kingdom  of  snows;  so  strong,  so  dark,  so  sud- 
den came  down  the  sons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their  front 
appears  in  the  dism.al  pride  of  his  arms.  "Wrath  burns  in  his  dark« 
brown  face:  and  his  eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of  his  valour. 
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Fingal  beheld  the  son  of  Starno ;  and  he  remembered  Agan- 
decca.  For  Swaran  with  the  tears  of  youth  had  mourned  his 
white-bosomed  sister.  He  sent  UUin  of  the  songs  to  bid  him  to 
tlie  feast  of  shells.  For  pleasant  on  Fingal's  soul  returned  the  re- 
membrance of  the  first  of  his  lov^es, 

Ullin  came  with  aged  steps,  and  spoke  to  Starno's  son.  <«  O 
thou  that  dwellest  afar,  surrounded,  like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves, 
come  to  the  feast  of  the  king,  and  pass  the  day  in  rest.  To-mor- 
row let  us  fight,  O  Swaran,  and  break  the  echoing  shields." 

"  To  day,"  said  Starno's  wrathful  son,  "  we  break  the  echoing 
shield:  to-morrow  my  feast  will  be  spread;  and  Fingal  lie  on  earth." 

"  And,  to-morrow,  let  his  feast  be  spread,"  said  Finga!  witli  a 
smile;  "  for,  to-day,  O  my  sons,  we  shall  break  the  echoing  shields. 
Ossian,  stand  thou  near  my  arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  teiTible  sword. 
Fergus,  bend  thy  crooked  yew.  Throw,  Fillan,  thy  lance  through 
licaven. — Lift  your  shields  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be  your  spears 
the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the  path  of  my  fame;  and 
equal  my  deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven;  as  the  streams  of  a  hundred 
hills;  as  clouds  fly  successive  over  heaven;  or,  as  the  dark  ocean 
assaults  the  shore  of  the  desart:  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so  terrible 
the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath.  The  groan  of  the  peo- 
ple spread  over  the  hills;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when 
the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona;  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once 
on  the  hollow  wind. 

Fingal  rushed  on  in  his  strength,  terrible  as  the  spirit  of  Tren- 
mor;  when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes  to  Morven  to  see  the  chil- 
dren of  his  pride.  The  oaks  resound  on  their  hills,  and  the  rocks 
fall  down  before  him.  Bloody  was  the  hand  of  my  father  when 
he  whirled  the  lightning  of  his  sword.  He  remembers  the  battles 
of  his  youth,  and  the  field  is  wasted  in  his  course. 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the  brow  of  Gaui. 
Fergus  rushed  forv/ard  with  feet  of  wind;  and  Fiilan  like  the  riiist 
of  the  hill.     Myself,*  like  a  rock,  came  down,  I  exylted  in  the 

strength 

*  Here  the  poet  celebrates  his  own  actions,  but  he  docs  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  are  not  displeased.  The  mention  of  tho  great  adicns  of  his  youth  immediately 
suggests  to  him  the  helpless  situation  of  his  agv.  We  d9  n<?t  despise  him  fer  sclfisfc- 
praise,  but  f;cl  his  misfbrtiin«s. 
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strength  of  the  king.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  my  armj  and  dis- 
mal was  the  gleam  of  my  sword.  My  locks  were  not  then  so  gray; 
nor  trembled  my  hands  of  age.  My  eyes  were  not  closed  in  dark- 
ness j  nor  failed  my  feet  in  the  race. 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people;  or  the  deeds  of  mighty 
heroes;  when  Fingal,  burning  in  his  wrath,  consumed  the  sons 
of  Lochlin  ?  Groans  swelled  on  groans,  from  hill  to  hill,  till  night 
had  covered  all.  Pale,  staring  like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  sons  of 
Lochlin  convene  on  Lena. 

We  sat  and  heard  the  sprightly  harp  at  Lubar's  gentle  stream. 
Fingal  himself  was  next  to  the  foe;  and  listened  to  the  tales  of  bards. 
His  godlike  race  were  in  the  song,  the  chiefs  of  other  times.  Atten- 
tive, leaning  on  his  shield,  the  king  of  Morven  sat.  The  wind 
whistled  through  his  aged  locks,  and  his  thoughts  are  of  the  days 
of  other  years.  Near  him,  on  his  bending  spear,  my  young,  my 
lovely  Oscar  stood.  He  admired  the  king  of  Morven:  and  his 
aftions  were  swelling  in  his  soul. 

**  Son  of  my  son,"  begun  the  king,  "  O  Oscar,  pride  of  youth, 
I  saw  the  shining  of  thy  sword  and  gloried  in  my  race.  Pursue 
the  glory  of  our  fathers,  and  be  what  they  have  been ;  when  Tren- 
mor  lived,  the  first  of  men,  and  Trathal  the  father  of  heroes. 
They  fought  the  battle  in  their  youth,  and  are  the  song  of  bards. 
O  Oscar!  bend  the  strong  in  arms:  but  spare  the  feeble  hand. 
Be  thou  a  stream  of  many  tides  against  the  foes  of  thy  people; 
but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grass  to  those  who  ask  thine  aid. 
So  Trenmor  lived,  such  Trathal  was;  and  such  has  Fingal  been. 
My  arm  was  the  support  of  the  injured;  and  the  weak  rested  be- 
hind the  lightning  of  my  steel.  ^ 

"  Oscar!  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely  Fainasblis  came: 
that  sun-beam!  that  mild  light  of  love!  the  daughter  of  Craca's* 
king!  I  then  returned  from  Cona's  heath,  and  few  were  in  my 
train.  A  white-sailed  boat  appeared  far  off;  we  saw  it  like  a  mist 
that  rode  on  ocean's  blast.  It  soon  approached;  we  saw  the  fair. 
Her  white  breast  heaved  with  sighs.     The  wind  was  in  her  loose 

dark 

*  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at  this  dist:ince  of  time,  easy  to 
determine.  The  most  probabJc  opinion  is,  that  it  \v?s  one  of  the  Shetland  islts, 
T?ier£  is  a  story  concerning  a  d  iught.cr  cf  the  king  of  Craca  in  the  i:x;h  book. 
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dark  hair;  her  rosy  cheek  had  tears.  "  Daughter  of  beauty," 
calm  I  said,  "  what  sigh  is  in  that  breast?  Can  I,  young  as  I  am, 
defend  thee,  daughter  of  the  sea?  My  sword  is  not  unmatched  in 
war,  but  dauntless  is  my  heart." 

*'  To  thee  I  fly,"  with  sighs  she  replied,  "  O  chief  of  mighty 
men!  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of  shells,  supporter  of  the  feeble  hand ! 
The  king  of  Craca's  echoing  isle  owned  me  the  sun-beam  of  his 
race.  And  often  did  the  hills  of  Cromla  reply  to  the  sighs  of  love 
for  the  unhappy  Fainasollis.  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair;  and  loved 
the  daughter  of  Craca.  His  sword  is  like  a  beam  of  light  upon 
the  warrior's  side.  But  dark  is  his  brow;  and  tempests  are  in  his 
soul.     I  shun  him  on  the  rolling  sea;   but  Sora's  chief  pursues." 

"  Rest  thou,"  I  said,  "  behind  my  shield;  rest  in  peace,  thou 
beam  of  light!  The  gloomy  chief  of  Sora  will  fly,  if  Fingal's 
arm  is  like  his  soul.  In  some  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee, 
daughter  of  the  seal  But  Fingal  never  flies;  for  where  the  danger 
threatens,  I  rejoice  in  the  storm  of  spears."  I  saw  the  tears  upon 
her  cheek.     I  pitied  Craca's  fair. 

Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  ship  of  stormy 
Borbar.  His  masts  high  bended  over  the  sea  behind  their  sheets 
of  snow.  White  roll  the  waters  on  either  side.  The  strength  of 
ocean  sounds.  "  Come  thou,"  I  said,  "  from  the  roar  of  ocean, 
thou  rider  of  the  storm.  Partake  the  feast  within  my  hall.  It  is 
the  houseof  strangers."  "  The  maid  flood  trembling  by  my  side; 
he  drew  the  bow:  she  fell.  "  Unerring  is  thy  hand,"  I  said, 
**  but  feeble  was  the  foe."  We  fought,  nor  weak  was  the  strife 
of  death:  He  sunk  beneath  my  sword.  We  laid  them  in  two 
tombs  of  stones;  the  unhappy  children  of  youth. 

Such  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Oscar;  be  thou  like  the  age 
of  Fingal.  Never  seek  the  battle,  nor  shun  it  when  it  comes. 
*<  Fillan  and  Oscar  of  the  dark-brown  hair;  ye  children  of  the  race ; 
fly  over  the  heath  of  roaring  winds ;  and  view  the  sons  of  Lochlin. 
Far  ofl^  I  hear  the  noise  of  their  fear,  like  the  storms  of  echoing 
Cona.  Go ;  that  they  may  not  fly  my  sword  along  the  waves  of  the 
north.  For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark  bed  of  death. 
The  children  of  the  storm  are  low;  the  sons  of  echoing  Cromla." 

The 
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The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds;  two  dark  clouds  that  are 
tlie  chariots  of  ghosts;  when  airs  dark  children  come  to  frighten 
hapless  men. 

It  was  then  that  Gaul,*  the  son  of  Morni,  stood  like  a  rock  in 
the  night.  His  spear  is  glittering  to  the  stars;  his  voice  like  many 
streams.  '*  Son  of  battle,"  cried  the  chief,  "  O  Fingal  king  of 
shells !  let  the  bards  of  many  songs  sooth  Erin's  friends  to  rcst» 
And,  Fingal,  fheath  thy  sword  of  death;  and  let  thy  people  fight. 
"We  wither  away  without  our  fame ;  for  our  king  is  the  only  breaker  of 
shields.  When  morning  rises  on  our  hills,  behold  at  a  distartce  our 
deeds.  Let  Lochlin  feel  the  sword  of  Morni's  son,  that  bards  may 
sing  of  me.  Such  was  the  custom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble  race. 
Such  was  thine  own,  thou  king  of  swords,  in  battles  of  the  spear." 

"  O  son  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I  glory  in  thy  fame. 
Fight :  but  my  spear  shall  be  near  to  aid  thee  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger. Raise,  raise  the  voice,  sons  of  the  song,  and  lull  me  into 
rest.  Here  will  Fingal  lie  amidst  the  wind  of  night.  And  if 
thou,  Agandecca,  art  near,  among  the  children  of  thy  land;  if 
thou  sittest  on  a  blast  of  wind  among  the  high-shrowded  masts  of 
Lochlin:  come  to  my  dreams,-}-  my  fair  one,  and  shew  thy  bright 
face  to  my  soul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful  sounds  arose.  Of 
Fingal's  noble  deeds  they  sung,*  and  of  the  noble  race  of  the  hero. 
And  sometimes  on  the  lovely  sound  was  heard  the  name  of  the 
now  mournful  Ossian. 

Often  have  I  fought,  and  often  v/on  in  battles  of  the  spear. 
But  blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  now  walk  with  little  men. 
O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of  battle  I  now  behold  thee  not.  The 
wild  roes  feed  upon  the  green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of  Morven. 
Blest  be  thy  soul,  thou  king  of  sv/ords,  thou  most  renowned  on 
the  hills  of  Cona ! 

FINGAL: 

♦  Ga-ui,  the  son  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  disputed  long  the  pre-emi- 
nence with  Fmgal  himself.  They  were  reduted  at  last  to  obedience,  and  Gaul, 
uohi  an  enemy,  turned  Fingal's  best  friend  and  greatest  hero.  His  charader  ia 
something  like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  Illiad ;  a  hero  of  more  strength  than  condudl  in 
battle.  He  was  very  fond  of  military  fame,  and  here  he  demands  the  next  battle 
to  himself.  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  removes  Fingal,  that  his  return  may  be  the 
more  magnificent. 

f  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  dream  of  Fingal  in  the  next  book. 
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argument. 

Ihe  aSilon  of  the  poem  being  suspended  by  night,  Ossian  takes  that  opportunity  to  relate 
his  otvn  anions  at  the  Late  of  Lego,  and  his  courtship  of  Everallin,  tvho  was  the 
mother  of  Oscar,  and  had  died  some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Ireland. 
Her  ghost  appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  Oscar,  ivho  had  been  sent,  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  to  observe  the  enemy,  luas  engaged  ivith  an  ad'oauced  party,  and  almost 
O'vcrpo-wered.  Ossian  relie-ves  his  son ,-  and  an  alarm  is  gi'uen  to  Fingal  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Szuaran.  The  ting  rises,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he  had  promised 
ihe  preceding  night,  dcvol-ves  the  command  on  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni,  luhile  he  himself, 
after  charging  his  sons  to  behave  gallantly  and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  from 
ivhence  he  could  have  a  vieiv  of  ihe  battle.  The  battle  joins  ;  the  poet  relates  Oscar  s 
'great  actions.  But  ivhen  Oscar,  in  conjunBion  ivith  his  father,  conquered  in  one  •wing, 
Gaul,  tvho  luas  attacked  by  Sivaran  in  person,  luas  on  the  point  of  retreating  in  the 
other.  Fingal  sends  Ullin  his  bard  to  encourage  him  ivith  a  ivar  song,  but  notuvith- 
staiiding  Sivaran  prevails  ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged  to  give  ivay.  Fingal, 
descending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them  again  ;  Sivaran  desists  from  the  pursuit,  possesses 
himself  of  a  rising  ground,  restores  ihe  ranks,  and  ivaits  the  approach  of  Fingal.  The 
king,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  necessary  orders,  and  reneivs  the  battle. 
CuchuUin,  ivho.,  luith  bis  friend  Cannal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had  retired  to  the  cave 
of  Tura,  bearing  the  noise,  came  to  the  hrouu  of  the  hill,  ivhich  overlooked  the  field  of 
battle,  luhere  he  saiu  Fingal  engaged  ivith  the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by  Connal 
from  joining  Fingal,  uuho  ivas  himself  upon  the  point  of  obtaining  a  complete  viSlory, 
jiltds  Carril  to  congratulate  that  hero  on  bis  success. 


BOOK    IV.* 


VV  HO  comes  with  her  songs  from  the  mountain,  like  the  bow 
of  the  showery  Lena?  It  is  the  maid  of  the  voice  of  love.  The 
white-armed  daughter  of  Toscar.  Often  hast  thou  heard  my  songj^ , 
often  given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Dost  thou  come  to  the  battles  of 
thy  people?  and  to  hear  the  anions  of  Oscar?  When  shall  I 
cease  to  mourn,  by  the  streams  of  the  echoing  Cona?  My  years 
have  passed  away  in  battle,  and  my  age  is  darkened  with  sorrow. 
'^  G  Daughter 

*  Fingal  being  asleep,  and  the  adlion  suspended  by  night,  the  poet  introduces  the 
story  of  his  courtship  of  Everaliin  the  daughter  of  Branno.  Tlie  episode  is  neces- 
sary to  clear  up  several  passages  that  follow  in  the  poem;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
naturally  brings  on  the  adlion  of  the  book,  which  may  be  supposed  to  begin  about 
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Daughter  o£  the  hand  of  snow!  I  was  not  so  mournful  and 
blind;  I  wns  not  so  dark  and  forlorn,  when  Everallin  loved  me! 
Everallin  with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bosomed  love  of 
Cormac.  A  thousand  heroes  sought  the  maid,  she  denied  her 
love  to  a  thousand;  the  sons  of  the  sword  wei'e  despised:  for 
graceful  in  her  eyes  was  Ossian. 

I  went,  in  suit  of  the  maid,  to  Lego's  sable  surge;  twelve  of 
my  people  were  there,  the  sons  of  the  streamy  Morven.  We 
cafflfe  to  Branno,  friend  of  strangers:  Branno  of  the  sounding  mail. 
*'  From  whence,"  he  said,  "  are  the  arms  of  steel  ?  Not  easy  to 
win  is  the  maid,  that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  sons  of  Eriti.  But 
blest  be  thou,  O  son  of  Fingal.  Happy  is  the  maid  th^.t  waits 
thee.  Tho'  twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine  were 
the  choice,  thou  son  of  fame!"  Then  he  opened  the  hall  of  the 
maid,  the  dark-haired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  breasts  of 
steel  and  blest  the  maid  of  Branno. 

Above  us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  stately  Cormac. 
Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief;  and  the  heath  flamed  with 
their  arms.  There  Colla,  Durra  of  the  wounds,  there  mighty 
Toscar,  and  Tago,  there  Frestal  the  victorious  stood;  Dairo  of 
the  happy  deeds,  and  Dala  the  battle's  bulwark  in  the  narrow  way. 
The  sword  flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac,  and  graceful  was  the 
look  of  the  hero. 

Eight  were  the  heroes -of  Ossian;  Ullin  stormy  son  of  war; 
Mullo  of  the  generous  deeds;  the  noble,  the  graceful  Scelacha; 
Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful,  and  Dumariccan's  brows  of  death. 
And  why  should  Ogar  be  the  last;  so  wide  renowned  on  the  hills 
of  Ardven? 

Ogar  met  Dala  the  strong,  face  to  face,  on  the  field  of  heroes. 
.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was  like  the  wind  on  ocean's  foamy  waves. 
The  dagger  is  remembered  by  Ogar;  the  weapon  which  he  loved; 
nine  times  he  drowned  it  in  Dala's  side.  The  stormy  battle  turned. 
Three  times  I  pierced  Cormac's  shield:   three  times  he  broke  his 

spear. 

the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This  book,  ar.  many 
of  Ossian's  other  compositions,  is  addressed  to  the  be.iutiful  Malvina  the  daughter 
of  Toscar.  She  appears  to  have  been  in  love  vi'ith  Oscar,  and  to  have  affe(5led  the 
company  of  the  father  after  the  deatt  of  the  son.         M 
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spear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love !  I  cut  his  head  away.  Five 
times  I  shook  it  by  the  lock.     The  friends  of  Cormac  fled. 

Whoever  would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid,*  when  tlien  I  strove 
in  battle  J  that  blind,  forsaken,  and  forlorn  I  now  should  pass  the 
night;  firm  ought  his  mail  to  have  been,  and  unmatched  his 
arm  in  battle. 

Nowf  on  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  music  died  away. 
The  unconstant  blast  blew  hard,  and  the  high  oaks  shook  its  leaves 
around  me;  of  Everailin  were  my  thoughts,  when  she,  in  all  the 
light  of  beauty,  and  her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears,  stood  on  a  cloud 
before  my  sight,  and  spoke  with  feeble  voice. 

"  O  Ossian,  rise  and  save  my  son;  save  Oscar  chief  of  men, 
near  the  red  oak  of  Lubar's  stream,  he  fights  with  Lochlin's  sons." 
She  sunk  into  her  <:loud  again.  I  clothed  me  with  my  steel.  My 
spear  supported  my  steps,  and  my  rattling  armour  rung.  I  hum- 
med, as  I  was  wont  in  danger,  the  songs  of  heroes  of  old. 
Like  distant  thunder  if  Lochlin  heard;  they  fled;  my  son  pur- 
sued. 

I  called  him  Uke  a  distant  stream.  "  My  son  return  over  Lena. 
No  further  pursue  the  foe,"  I  said,  *'  though  Ossian  is  behind 
thee.  He  came ;  and  lovely  in  my  ear  was  Oscar's  sounding  steel. 
Why  didst  thou  stop  my  hand,"  he  said,  "  till  deatli  had  cover- 
ed all  ?  For  dark  and  dreadful  by  the  stream  they  met  thy  sou 
and  Fillan.  They  watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Our  swords 
have  conquered  some.  But  as  the  winds  of  night  pour  the  ocean 
over  the  white  sands  of  Mora,  so  dark  advance  the  sons  of  Loch- 
lin over  Lena's  rustling  heath.  The  ghosts  of  night  shriek  afar; 
and  I  have  seen  the  meteors  of  death.  Let  me  awake  the  king 
G  ij  of 

*  The  poet  addresses  hiraself  to  Malvlna  the  daughter  of  Toscar. 
f  The  poet  returns  to  his  subjedt.     If  one  couLd  fix  the  time  of  the  year  in  which 
the  action  of  the  poem  happened,  from  the  scene  described  here,  I  should  be  tempted 
fo  place  it  in  autumn.     The  trees  shed  their  leaves,   and  the  winds  are  variable, 
both  which  circumstances  agree  with  that  season  of  the  year. 

\  Ossian  gives  a  high  idea  of  himself.  His  very  song  frightens  the  enemy.  This 
passage  resembles  one  in  the  eighteenth  Illiad,  w  here  the  voice  of  Achiiks  frightess 
tjie  Trojans  from  the  body  of  Patroclus. 

Forth  march'd  the  chief,  and  distant  from  the  crowd 

High  on  the  rampart  rais'd  his  voice  aloud. 

•So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd, 

iitists  drop  their  arms  and  trembled  as  thev  fear'd.     "'      Po;?. 
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of  Morven,  he  that  smiles  in  danger,  for  he  is  like  the  son  of 
heaven  tliat  rises  iri  a  storm." 

Fingal  had  started  from  a  dream,  and  leaned  on  Trenmor's 
shield;  the  dark-brown  shield  of  his  fathers;  which  they  had 
lifted  of  old  in  the  battles  of  their  race.  The  hero  had  seen  in  his 
rest  the  mournful  form  of  Agandecca ;  she  came  from  the  way  of 
the  ocean,  and  slowly,  lonely,  moved  over  Lena.  Her  face  was 
pale  Hke  the  mist  of  Cromla;  and  dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek. 
She  often  raised  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe ;  her  robe  which 
was  of  the  clouds  of  the  desart:  she  raised  her  dim  hand  over 
Fingal,  and  turned  away  her  silent  eyes. 

*'  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno,"  said  Fingal,  with  a 
sigh?  "  Why  is  thy  face  so  pale,  thou  daughter  of  the  clouds?" 
She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena;  and  left  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  night.  She  mourned  the  sons  of  her  people  that  were  to  fall 
by  Fingal's  hand. 

The  hero  started  from  rest,  and  still  beheld  her  in  his  soul.  The 
sound  of  Oscar's  steps  approached.  The  king  saw  the  gray  shield 
on  his  side.  For  the  faint  beam  of  the  niorning  came  over  the 
waters  of  Ullin. 

"  What  do  the  foes  in  their  fear!"  said  the  rising  king  of  Mor- 
ven. "  Or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam,  or  wait  they  the  battle 
of  steel?  But  why  should  Fingal  ask?  I  hear  their  voice  on  the 
early  wind.  Fly  over  Lena's  heath,  O  Oscar,  and  awake  our 
friends  to  battle." 

The  king  stood  by  the  stone  of  Lubar;  and  thrice  raised  his 
terrible  voice.  The  deer  started  from  the  fountains  of  Cromla  j 
and  all  the  rocks  shook  on  their  hills.  Like  the  noise  of  a  hundred 
mountain-streams,  that  burft,  and  roar,  and  foam:  like  the  clouds 
that  gather  to  a  tempest  on  the  blue  face  of  the  sky;  so  met  the 
sons  of  the  desart,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal.  For  plea-, 
sant  was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to  the  warriors  of  his 
land:  often  had  he  led  them  to  battle,  and  returned  with  the 
spoils  of  the  foe. 

"  Come  to  battle,"  said  the  king,  "  ye  children  of  the  storm. 
Come  to  the  death  cf  thousands.    Comhal's  son  will  see  the  fight. 

My 
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My  sword  shaU  wave  on  that  hill,  and  be  the  shield  of  my  peo- 
ple. But  never  may  you  need  it,  warriors  j  while  the  son  of  Morni 
lights,  the  chief  of  mighty  men.  He  shall  lead  my  battle  5  that 
his  fame  may  rise  in  the  song.  O  ye  ghosts  of  heroes  dead  i  ye 
riders  of  the  storm  of  Cromla!  receive  my  falling  people  with  joy, 
and  bring  them  to  your  hills.  And  may  the  blast  of  Lena  carry 
them  over  my  seas,  that  they  may  come  to  my  silent  dreams,  and' 
delight  my  soul  in  rest. 

"  Fillan  and  Oscar,  of  the  dark  brown  hair,  fair  Ryno,  with 
the  pointed  steel!  advance  with  valour  to  the  fight;  and  behold 
the  son  of  Morni.  Let  vour  swords  be  like  his  in  the  strife :  and 
behold  the  deeds  of  his  hands.  Protect  the  friends  of  your  father: 
and  remember  the  chiefs  of  old.  My  children,  I  shall  see  you  yet, 
though  here  ve  should  fall  in  Erin.  Soon  shall  our  cold,  pale 
ghosts  meet  in  a  cloud,  and  fly  over  the  hills  of  Cona." 

Now  like  a  dark  and  stormy  cloud,  edged  round  v/ith  the  red 
lightning  of  heaven,  and  flying  westward  from  the  morning's  beam, 
the  king  of  hills  removed.  Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  armour,  and 
tvv'o  spears  are  in  his  hand.  His  gray  hair  falls  on  the  wind.  He 
often  looks  back  on  the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the  son  of  fame, 
to  carry  his  words  to  the  heroes.  High  on  Cromla's  side  he  sat, 
waving  the  lightning  of  his  sword,  and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rose  in  Oscar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red.  His  eye  sheds 
teais.  The  sword  is  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand.  He  came,  r.nd 
smiling,  spoke  to  Ossian.  "  O  ruler  of  the  fight  of  steel!  my 
father,  hear  thy  son.  Retire  with  Morven's  mighty  cldef ;  and 
give  me  Ossiari's  fame.  And  if  here  I  fall ;  my  king,  remember 
that  breast  of  snow,  that  lonely  sun  beam  of  my  love,  the  white- 
handed  daughter  of  Toscar.  For,  with  red  cheek  from  the  rock, 
and  bending  over  the  stream,  her  soft  hair  flies  about  Iier  bosom, 
as  she  pours  the  sigh  for  Oscar.  Tell  her  I  am.  on  my  hills  a 
lightly-bounding  son  of  the  wind;  that  hereafter,  in  a  cloud,  I 
may  meet  the  lovely  m.aid  of  Toscar. 

"  Raise,  Oscar,  ratlier  raise  my  tomb,  i  will  not  yield  the 
fight  to  thee.  For  first  and  bloodiest  in  tli^;  war  my  arm  shall 
teach  thee  how  to  fight.     But,  remember,  my  son,  to  place  this 

sword, 
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sword,  this  bow,  anei  ttie  horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark  and 
narrow  house,  whose  mark  is  one  gray  stone.'  Oscar,  I  have  no 
love  to  leave  to  the  care  of  my  son ;  for  graceful  Everallin  is  no 
more,  the  lovely  daughter  of  Branno." 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice  came  growing 
on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  high  the  sword  of  his  father,  and 
rushed  to  death  and  wounds. 

•As  waves  white-bubbling  over  the  deep  come  swelling,  roaring 
on;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet  roaring  waves:  so  foes  attacked  and 
fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and  steel  with  steel.  Shields  sound; 
men  fall.  As  a  hundred  hammers  on  the  son  of  the  furnace,  so 
rose,  so  rung  their  swords. 

Gaul  rushed  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven.  The  destruction 
of  heroes  is  on  his  sword.  Swaran  was  like  the  fire  of  the  desart 
in  the  echoing  heath  of  Gormal.  How  can  I  give  to  the  song 
the  death  of  many  spears?  My  sword  rose  high,  and  flamed  in 
the  strife  of  blood.  And,  Oscar,  terrible  wert  thou,  my  best, 
my  greatest  son !  I  rejoiced  in  my  •  secret  soul,  when  his  sword 
flamed  over  the  slain.  They  fled  amain  through  Lena's  heath: 
and  we  pursued  and  slew.  As  stones  that  bound  from  rock  to 
rock;  as  axes  in  echoing  woods;  as  thunder  rolls  from  hill  to  hill 
in  dismal  broken  peals;  so  blow  succeeded  to  blow,  and  death  to 
death,  from  the  hand  of  Oscar*  and  mine. 

But  Swaran  closed  round  Morni's  son  as  the  strength  of  the  tide 
tjf  Inistore.  The  king  half-rose  from  his  hill  at  the  sight,  and 
half-assumed  the  spear.  "  Go,  Ullin,  go,  my  aged  bard,"  be- 
gun the  king  of  INIorven.  "  Remind  the  mighty  Gaul  of  battle; 
remind  him  of  his  fathers.  Support  the  yielding  fight  with  song; 
for  song  enlivens  war."  Tall  Ullin  went,  with  steps  of  age,  and 
spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 

"  Sonf  of  the  chief  of  generous  steeds!  high-bounding  king 
of  spears.     Strong  arm  in  every  perilous  toil.     Hard  heart  that 

never 

*  Ossian  never  fails  to  give  a  fine  charailer  to  his  beloved  son.  His  speech  to 
Ms  father  is  that  of  a  hero;  it  contains  the  suhniission  due  to  a  parent,  and  the 
warmth  that  becomes  a  young  warrior.  There  is  a  propriety  in  dwelling  here  on 
the  a<5Lions  of  Oscar,  as  the  beautiful  Malvina,  to  wliom  the  book  is  addressed, 
xv-.Ts  in  love  with  that  hero. 

t  The  war-song  of  Ullin  varies  fr^pa  the  rest  of  the  pcem  in  the  versification. 
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never  yields.  Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  down 
the  foe;  let  no  white  sail  bound  round  dark  Inistore.  Be  thine  arm 
like  thunder.  Thine  eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  solid  rock.  Whirl 
round  thy  sword  as  a  meteor  at  night,  and  lift  thy  shield  like  the 
flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  steeds,  cut  down 
the  foe.  Destroy."  The  hero's  heart  beat  high.  But  Swaran 
came  with  battle.  He  cleft  the  shield  of  Gaul  in  twain ;  and  the 
sons  of  the  desart  fled. 

Now  Fingal  arose  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared  his  voice. 
Cromla  answered  around,  and  the  sons  of  the  desart  stood  still. 
They  bent  their  red  faces  to  earth,  ashamed  at  the  presence  of 
Fingal.  He  came  like  a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  days  of  the  sun,  when 
slow  it  rolls  on  the  hill,  and  fields  expefl  the  shower*.  Swaran 
beheld  the  terrible  king  of  Morven,  and  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
his  course.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  spear,  rolling  his  red  eyes 
around.  Silent  and  tall  he  seemed  as  an  oak  on  the  banks  of 
Lubar,  which  had  its  branches  blasted  of  old  by  the  lightning  of 
heaven.  It  bends  over  the  stream,  and  the  gray  moss  whistles  in 
the  wind:  so  stood  the  king.  Then  slowly  he  retired  to  the  ris- 
ing heath  of  Lena.  His  thousands  pour  around  the  hero,  and 
the  darkness  of  battle  gathers  on  the  hill. 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  shone  in  the  midst  of  his  peo- 
ple. His  heroes  gather  around  him,  and  he  sends  fortli  the  voice 
of  his  power.  "  Raise  my  standards*  on  high.  Spread  them 
on  Lena's  wind,  like  the  flames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  them 
sound  on  the  winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  sons 
of  the  roaring  streams,  that  pour  from  a  thousand  hills,  be  near 
the  king  of  Morven:  attend  to  the  words  of  his  power.  Gaul, 
strongest  arm  of  death!  O  Oscar,  of  the  future  fights;  Connal, 
son  of  the  blue  steel  of  Sora;  Dermid  of  the  dark-brown  hair, 
and  Ossian  king  of  many  songs,  be  near  your  father's  arm." 

We 

It  runs  down  like  a  torrent ;  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  epithets.  The  custom 
of  encouraging  men  in  battle  with  extempore  rhymes,  has  been  carried  down  al- 
most to  our  own  times.  Several  of  these  war-songs  are  extant,  but  the  most  of 
them  are  only  a  groupe  of  epithets,  without  beauty  or  harmony,  utterly  destitute: 
of  poetical  merit. 

*  Th'  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  advanc'd, 

Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind.  Miltor., 
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We  reared  the  sun-beamf  of  battle;  the  standard  of  the  king;. 
Each  hero's  soul  exulted  with  joy,  as,  waving,  it  flew  on  the  wind. 
It  was  studded  with  gold  above,  as  the  blue  wide  shell  of  the 
nightly  sky.  Each  hero  had  his  standard  too  \  and  each  his  gloomy 
jnen. 

*'  Behold,"  said  the  king  of  generous  shells,  "  how  Lochlin  di- 
vides on  Lena.  They  stand  like  broken  clouds  on  the  hill,  or  an 
half  consumed  grove  of  oaks-,  when  we  see  the  sky  through  its 
branches,  and  the  meteor  passing  behind.  IjCt  every  chief  among 
tht  friends  of  Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  those  that  frown  so  high; 
"nor  let  a  son  of  the  echoing  groves  bound  on  the  waves  of  Inistore." 

"  Mine,"  said  Gaul,  "  be  the  seven  chiefs  that  came  from 
Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Liistore's  dark  king,"  said  Oscar,  "  come  to 
the  sword  of  Ossian's  son."  "  To  mine  the  king  of  Iniscon," 
said  Connal,  "  heart  of  steel !"  Or  Mudan's  chief  or  I,"  said 
brown-haired  Dermid,  "  shall  sleep  on  clay-cold  earth."  My 
choice,  though  now  so  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling 
king;  I  promised  with  my  hand  to  w4n  the  hero's  dark-biown 
shield.  "  Blest  and  victorious  be  my  chiefs,"  said  Fingal  of  the 
mildest  look ;  *'  Swaran,  king  of  roaring  waves,  thou  art  tl-jc 
choice  of  Fingal." 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  tliat  pour  thro'  many 
vales;  divided,  dark,  the  sons  of  the  hill  advanced,  and  Cromla 
echoed  around. 

How  can  I  relate  the  deatlis  when  we  closed  in  the  strife  of  our 
steel?  O  daughter  of  Toscar !  bloody  were  our  hands !  The  gloomy 
ranks  of  ^ochlin  fell  like  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Cona.  Our 
arms  were  victorious  on  Lena;  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promise. 
Beside  the  murmur  of  Branno  thou  didst  often  sit,  O  maid ;  when 
thy  white  bosom  rose  frequent  like  the  down  of  the  swan  Avhen 
slow  slie  sails  the  lake,  and  sidelong  winds  are  blowing.  Thou 
hast  seen  the  sun*  retire  red  and  slow  behind  his  cloud;  night 

gathering 

'J-  Fingal's  str.ndard  was  distinguished  by  the  name  oi  sun-beam ;  probably  on  ac- 
count of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  being  studded  with  gold.     To  begin  a  batt.V.  is 
expressed,  in  old  composition,  by  lifiing  of  the  stm-beam. 
*  Above  the  rest  the  sun,  who  never  lies, 
Foretels  the  change  of  v.'eather  in  the  skies. 
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gathering  round  on  the  mountain,  while  the  unfrequent  blast f 
roared  in  narrow  vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard :  and  thun- 
der rolls  in  peals.  Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks.  Spirits  ride 
on  beams  of  fire.  And  the  strength  of  the  mountains  streams  4; 
comes  roaring  down  the  hills.  Such  was  the  noise  of  battle,  maid 
of  the  arms  of  snow.  Why,  daughter  of  the  hill,  that  tear  ?  the 
maids  of  Lochlin  have  cause  to  weep.  The  people  of  their  coun- 
try fell,  for  bloody  was  the  blue  steel  of  the  race  of  my  heroes. 
But  I  am  sad,  forlorn,  and  blind  j  and  no  more  the  companion  of 
heroes.  Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me  thy  tears,  for  I  have  seen  the 
tombs  of  all  my  friends. 

It  was  then  by  Fingal's  hand  a  hero  fell,  to  his  grief.  Gray- 
haired  he  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king. 
**  And  is  it  by  me  thou  hast  fallen,"  said  the  son  of  Comhal,  "  thou 
friend  of  Agandecca!  I  saw  thy  tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love  in 
the  halls  of  the  bloody  Starno.  Thou  hast  been  the  foe  of  the 
foes  of  my  love,  and  hast  thou  fallen  by  my  hand  ?  Raise,  UUin, 
raise  the  grave  of  the  son  of  Mathon;  and  give  his  name  to  tlie 
song  of  Agandecca ;  for  dear  to  my  soul  hast  thou  been,  thou 
darkly-dwelling  maid  of  Ardven." 

CuchuUin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard  the  noise  of  the 
troubled  war.  He  called  to  Connal  chief  of  swords,  and  Carril 
of  other  times.  The  gray-haired  heroes  heard  his  voice,  and  took 
their  aspen  spears.  They  came,  and  saw  the  tide  of  battle,  like 
the  crowded  waves  of  the  ocean;  when  the  dark  wind  blows  from 
the  deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  through  the  sandy  vale. 

Cuchullin  kindled  at  the  sight,   and  darkness  gathered  on  his 

brow.    His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  fathers :  his  red-rolling  eyes 

on  the  foe.     He  thrice  attempted  to  rush  to  battle,  and  thrice  did 

H  Connal 

For  if  he  rise,  unwilling  to  bis  race, 

Clouds  on  his  brow,  and  spots  upon  his  face; 

Or  if  thro'  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams, 

Frugal  of  light,  in  loose  and  straggling  streams, 

Suspedt  a  drisling  day.  Drydir. 

■}■   For  ere  the  rising  winds  begin  to  roar, 

The  working  seas  advance  to  wash  the  shore; 

Soft  whispers  run  along  the  leafy  wood, 

And  mountains  whistle  to  the  murm'ring  flood.  Dtyden, 
i  The  rapid  rains,  descending  from  the  hills. 

To  rolling  torrents  swell  the  creeping  rills.  Drydm. 
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Connal  stop  him.  "  Chief  of  the  isle  of  Mist,"  he  said,  "  Fingal 
subdues  the  foe.  Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the  king;  him- 
self is  like  a  storm." 

"  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  and  greet  the  king  of 
Morven.  When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  stream  after  rain,  and 
the  noise  of  the  battle  is  over,  then  be  thy  voice  sweet  in  his  ear 
to  praise  the  kiag  of  swords.  Give  him  the  sword  of  Caithbat ; 
for  Cuchullin  is  worthy  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers. 

**  But,  O  ye  ghosts  of  the  lonely  Cromla!  ye  souls -of  chiefs* 
that  are  no  more!  be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk 
to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  sorrow.  For  never  more  shall  I  be  re- 
nowned among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that 
has  shone;  like  a  mist  that  fled  away,  when  the  blast  of  the  morn- 
ing came,  and  brightened  the  shaggy  side  of  the  hill.  Connal, 
talk  of  arms  no  more:  departed  Is  my  fame.  My  sighs  shall  be 
on  Cromla's  wind,  till  my  footsteps  cease  to  be  seen.  And  thou, 
white-bosom'd  Bragela,  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame;  for,  van- 
quished, I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou  sun-beam  of  Dunscalch." 
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argument. 

Cuchull'tn  and  Coiinal  still  remain  on  the  hill.  Fingal  and  Sivaran  meet;  the  combat  is 
described,  Sivaran  is  overcome,  bound  and  delivered  over  as  a  prisoner  to  the  care  of 
Ossiany  and  Gaul  the  son  of  JMorni ;  Fingal,  his  younger  sons,  and  Oscar  still  pur- 
sue the  enemy.  The  episode  of  Orla,  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  "who  ivas  mortally  ivounded 
in  the  battle,  is  introduced.  Fingal,  touched  zvith  the  death  of  Orla,  orders  the  pur- 
suit to  be  discontinued ;  and  calling  his  sons  together,  he  is  informed  that  Ryno,  the 
youngest  of  them,  -was  killed.  He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  story  of  Lamderg  aiiJ 
Gelchossa,  and  returns  ioivards  the  place  ivhcre  he  had  lift  Sivaran.  Carril,  ivho  had 
been  sent  by  Cuchullin  to  congratulate  Fingal  on  his  viiiory,  comes  in  the  mean  time  to 
Ossian.      'The  conversation  of  the  two  poets  closes  the  ailion  of  the  four  Ui  day. 
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ow  Connal,  on  Cromia's  windy  side,  spoke  to  the  chief  of 
the  noble  car.  "  Why  that  gloom,  son  of  Senio?  Our  friends 
are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior ! 
many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  steel.  Often  has  Bragela  met  witli 
blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy,  often  has  she  met  het-  liero,  returning  in 
the  midst  of  the  valiant ;  when  his  sword  was  red  with  slaugh- 
ter, and  his  foes  silent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomb.  Pleasant  to  her 
ears  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  a6lions  rose  in  the  song. 

"  But  behold  the  king  of  Morven;  he  moves  below  like  a  pillar 
of  fire.  His  strength  is  like  the  stream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the 
echoing  Cronila;  when  the  branchy  forests  of  night  are  overturned. 

"  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal,  thine  arm  shall  fight  their 

battles:  thou  art  the  first  in  their  dangers;  the  wisest  in  the  days 

Hij  of 

*  The  fourth  day  still  continue?.  The  poet  by  putting  the  narration  in  the  mouth 
of  Connai,  who  still  remained  with  Cuchullin  on  the  side  of  Cromla,  gives  propri- 
ety to  the  praises  of  Fingal.  The  beginning  of  this  book,  in  the  original,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  poem.  'I'he  versification  is  regular  and  full,  and  agrees 
very  well  with  the  setlate  charader  of  Connai.  Nc  poet  has  adapted  the  cadence  of 
his  verse  more  to  the  temper  of  the  speaker,  than  Ossian  has  done.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  whole  poem  was  originally  designed  to  be  sung  to  the  harp, 
as  the  versification  is  so  various,  and  so  much  suited  to  the  different  pas?;on?  of  (he 
human  m\iv\. 
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of  their  peace.  Thou  speakest  and  thy  thousands  obey;  and  ar- 
mies tremble  at  the  sound  of  thy  steel.  Happy  are  thy  people, 
Fingal  chief  of  the  lonely  hills. 

*'  Who  is  that  so  dark  and  terrible,  coming  in  the  thunder  of 
his  course  ?  who  is  it  but  Starno's  son  to  meet  the  king  of  Morven  ^ 
Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs:  it  is  like  the  storm  of  the  ocean, 
when  two  spirits  meet  far  distant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of 
the  wave.  The  hunter  hears  the  noise  on  his  hill;  and  sees  the 
high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's  shore." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  heroes  met  in  the 
midst  of  their  falling  people.  There  was  the  clang  of  arms! 
there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred  hammers  of  the  furnace !  Ter- 
rible is  the  battle  of  the  kings,  and  horrid  the  look  of  their  eyes. 
Their  dark-brown  shields  are  cleft  in  twain;  and  their  steel  flies, 
broken,  from  their  helmets.  They  fling  their  weapons  down. 
Each  rushes*  to  the  grasp  of  the  foe.  Their  sinewy  arms  bend 
round  each  other:  they  turn  from  side  to  side,  and  strain  and 
stretch  their  large  spreading  limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride  of 
their  strength  arose,  they  shook  the  hill  with  their  heels;  rocks 
tumble  from  their  places  on  liigh;  the  green-headed  bushes  are 
overturned.  At  length  the  strength  of  Swaran  fell;  and  the  king 
of  the  groves  is  bound. 

Thus  have  I  seen  on  Cona-,  (but  Cona  I  behold  no  more)  thus 
have  I  seen  two  dark  hills  removed  from  their  place  by  the  strength 
of  the  bursting  stream.  They  turn  from  side  to  side,  and  their 
tall  oaks  meet  one  another  on  high.  Then  they  fall  together  with 
all  their  rocks  and  trees.  The  streams  are  turned  by  their  sides, 
and  the  red  ruin  is  seen  afar. 

*'  Sons  of  the  king  of  Morven,"  said  the  noble  Fingal,  "  guard 
the  king  of  Lochlin;  for  he  is  strong  as  his  thousand  waves. 
His  hand  is  taught  to  the  battle,   and  his  race  of  the  times  of 

old. 

*  This  passajre  refembles  one  in  the  twenty-third  llliad. 

Close  lock'd  above  their  heads  and  arms  are  mixt ; 

Below  their  planted  feet  at  distance  fixt; 

Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends; 

The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends; 

Their  bones  resound  with  blows:  sides,  shoulder j,  thighs, 

Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rise.  Pofi, 
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old.  Gaul,  thou  first  of  my  heroes,  aud  Ossian  khig  of  songs, 
attend  the  friend  of  Agandecca,  and  raise  to  joy  his  grief.  But, 
Oscar,  Fillan,  and  Rvno,  ye  children  of  the  race !  pursue  the  rest 
of  Lochlin  over  the  heath  of  Lena ;  that  no  veffel  may  hereafter 
bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inistore." 

They  flevi^  like  lightning  over  the  heath.  He  siowiy  moved 
as  a  cloud  of  thunder  when  the  sultry  plain  of  summer  is  silent. 
His  sword  is  before  him  as  a  sun-beam,  terrible  as  the  streaming 
meteor  of  night.  He  came  toward  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  and  spoke 
to  the  son  of  the  wave. 

*'  Who  is  that  Hke  a  cloud  at  die  rock  of  the  roaring  stream  ? 
He  cannot  bound  over  its  course;  yet  stately  is  the  chief!  his  bossy 
shield  is  on  his  side;  and  his  spear  like  the  tree  of  the  desart. 
Youth  of  the  dark-brown  hair,  art  thou  of  Fingal's  foes  ?" 

"  I  am  a  son  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  "  and  strong  is  my  arm 
in  war.  My  spouse  is  weeping  at  home,  but  Orla*  will  never 
return." 

"  Or  fights  or  yields  the  hero,"  said  Fingal  of  the  noble  deeds? 
*'  foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  presence:  but  my  friends  are  re- 
nowned in  the  hall.  Son  of  the  wave,  follow  me;  partake  the 
feast  of  my  shells;  pursue  the  deer  of  my  desart;  and  be  the  friend 
of  Fingal." 

"  No,"  said  the  hero,  "  I  assist  the  feeble:  my  strength  shall 
remain  with  the  weak  in  arms.  ISIy  sword  has  been  alwavs  un- 
matched, O  warrior:  let  the  king  of  MoiTen  yield." 

"  I  never  yielded,  Orla,  Fingal  never  yielded  to  man.  Draw 
thy  sword  and  chuse  thy  foe.     Many  are  my  heroes." 

"  And  does  the  king  refuse  the  combat,"  said  Orla  of  the  dark- 
brown  hair?  "  Fingal  is  a  match  for  Orla:  and  he  alone  of  all  his 
race.  But,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  shall  fall;  (as  one  time  the  war- 
rior must  die;)  raise  my  tomb  in  the  midst,  and  let  it  be  the  great- 
efl  on  Lena.     And  send,  over  the  dark-blue  wave,  the  sword  of 

Orla 

*  The  story  of  Orla  i«  so  beautiful  and  affudling  in  the  original,  that  many  are 
in  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  never  heard  a  syllable  more  of  the 
poem.  It  varies  the  adion,  and  awakes  the  attention  of  the  reader  when  he  ex- 
peAed  nothing  but  languor  in  the  cOnduvfl  cf  the  poem,  as  the  great  sdion  was 
over  in  the  conc^uefl  of  Swaran. 
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Orla  to  the  spouse  of  his  lovej  that  she  may  shew  it  to  her  son, 
with  tears,  to  kindle  his  soul  to  war." 

*'  Son  of  the  mournful  tale,"  said  Fingal,  "  Vhy  dost  thou 
awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day  the  warriors  must  die,  and  the  chil- 
dren see  their  useless  arms  in  the  hall.  But,  Orla,  thy  tomb  shall 
rise,  and  thy  white-bosom'd  spouse  weep  over  thy  sword." 

They  fought  on  the  lieath  of  Lena,  but  feeble  was  the  arm  of 
Orla.  The  sword  of  Fingal  descended,  and  cleft  his  shield  in 
twain.  It  fell  and  glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the 
stream  of  night. 

"  King  of  Morven,"  said  the  hero,  "  lift  thy  sword  and  pierce 
my  breast.  Wounded  and  faint  from  battle  my  friends  have  left 
me  here.  The  mournful  tale  shall  come  to  my  love  on  the  banks 
of  the  streamy  Loda;  when  she  is,  alone  in  the  woodj  and  the 
rustling  blast  in  the  leaves." 

"  No;"  said  the  king  of  Morven,  "  I  will  never  wound  thee, 
Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Loda  let  her  see  thee  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  vi^ar.  Let  thy  gray-haired  father,  who,  perhaps  is  blind 
with  age,  hear  the  sound  of  thy  voice  in  his  hall.  With  joy  let 
tlie  hero  rise,  and  search  for  his  son  with  his  hands." 

"  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal ;"  said  the  youth  of  tlie 
streamy  Loda.  ^"^  On  Lena's  heatih  I  shall  die;  and  foreign  bards 
will  talk  of  me.  My  broad  belt  covers  my  wound  of  death.  And 
now  I  give  it  to  the  wind." 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  side,  he  fell  pale  on  the  heath  of 
Lena.  Fingal  bends  over  him  as  he  dies,  and  calls  his  younger 
heroes. 

"  Oscar  and  Fillan,  my  sons,  raise  high  the  memory  of  Orla. 
Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero  rest  far  from  the  spouse  of  his  love» 
Here  let  him  rest  in  his  narrow  house  far  from  the  sound  of  Loda. 
The  sons  of  the  feeble  will  find  his  bow  at  home,  but  will  not  be 
able  to  bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs  howl  on  his  hills,  and  his  boars, 
which  he  used  to  pursue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle; 
the  mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low! 

*'  Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  sons  of  the  king  of 
Morven ;  let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  and  send  the  night  away  on 

son™. 
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song.  Fillln,  Oscar,  and  Ryno,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena. 
Where,  Ryno,  art  thou,  young  son  of  fame  ?  Thou  art  not  wont 
to  be  the  last  to  answer  thy  father." 

«  Ryno,"  said  Ullin  first  of  bards,  "  is  with  the  awful  forms 
of  his  fathers.  With  Trathal  king  of  shields,  and  Trenmor  of 
the  mighty  deeds.  The  youth  is  low,  the  youth  is  pale,  he  lies 
on  Lena's  heath." 

«  And  fell  the  swiftest  in  the  race,"  said  the  king,  "the  first  to 
bend  the  bow?  Thou  scarce  hast  been  known  to  me:  why  did 
young  Ryno  fall?  But  sleep  thou  softly  on  Lena,  Fingal  shall 
soon  behold  thee.  Soon  shall  my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and 
my  footsteps  cease  to  be  seen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's 
name;  the  stones  will  talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno  thou  art  low  in- 
deed, thou  hast  not  received  thy  fame.  UUin,  strike  the  harp 
for  Ryno;  tell  what  the  chief  would  have  been.  Farewell,  thou 
first  in  every  field.  No  more  shall  I  direft  thy  dart.  Thou  that  hast 
been  so  fair;  I  behold  thee  not.     Farewell." 

The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king;  for  terrible  was  his  sou 
in  war.  His  son !  that  was  like  a  beam  of  fire  by  night  on  the 
hill;  when  the  forests  sink  down  in  tlieir  course,  and  the  traveller 
trembles  at  the  sound. 

"  Whose  fame  is  in  that  dark  green  tomb,"  begun  the  king  of 
generous  shells!  "  four  stones  with  their  heads  of  moss  stand 
there;  and  mark  the  narrow  house  of  death.  Near  it  let  my  Ry- 
no rest,  and  be  the  neighbour  of  the  valiant.  Perhaps  some  chief 
of  fame  is  here  to  fly  with  my  son  on  clouds.  O  Ullin,  raise  the 
songs  of  other  times.  Bring  to  memory  the  dark  dwellers  of  the 
tomb.  If  in  the  field  of  the  valiant  they  never  fled  from  danger, 
my  son  shall  rest  with  them,  far  fi-om  liis  friends,  on  the  heath 
ef  Lena. 

"  Here"  said  the  mouth  of  the  song,  "  hci-e  rest  the  first  of  he- 
roes Silent  is  Lamderg*  in  this  tomb,  and  Ullin  king  of  swords. 
And  who,  soft  smiling  from  her  cloud,  shews  me  her  face  of  love  ? 
Why,  daughter,  why  so  pak  art  thou,  first  of  the  maids  of  Cromla  ? 

Dost 

*  Lamh-dhearg  signifies  bloody  hand.  Gelchossa,  zvhlt:  legend.  Tauthal,  tur!y, 
'Jlfadda,  long-beard.     Ferchies,  thi  conquircr  of  m:n- 
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Dost  thou  sleep  with  the  foes  in  battle,  Gelchossa,  white-bosom- 
td  daughter  of  Tuathal  ?  Thou  hast  been  the  love  of  thousands, 
but  Lamderg  was  thy  love."  He  came  to  Selma's  mossy  towers, 
and  striking  his  dark  buckler,  spoke. — 

«  Wliere  is  Gelchossa,  my  love,  the  daughter  of  the  noble 
Tuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of  Selma,  when  I  fought  with  die 
gloomy  Ulfadda.  Return  soon,  O  Lamderg,  she  said,  for  here 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  sorrow.  Her  white  breast  rose  with  sighs. 
Her  cheek  was  wet  with  tears.  But  I  see  her  not  coming  to  meet 
me ;  and  to  sooth  my  soul  after  battle.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my 
joy;  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  bard.  Bran*  does  not  shake  his 
chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  coming  of  Lamderg.  Where  is 
Gelchossa,  my  love,  the  mild  daughter  of  the  generous  Tuathal  ?" 

*<  Lamderg !"  says  Ferchios  the  son  of  Aidon,  "  Gelchossa  may 
be  on  Cromla ;  she  and  the  maids  of  the  bow  pursuing  the  flying 
deer !" 

*'  Ferchios  !"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  *'  no  noise  meets  the 
ear  of  Lamderg.  No  sound  is  in  the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer 
fly  in  my  sight.  No  panting  dog  pursues.  I  see  not  Gelchossa 
my  love,  fair  as  the  full  moon  setting  on  the  hills  of  Cromla.  Go, 
Ferchios,  go  to  AUadf  the  gray  haired~son  of  the  rock.  His 
dwelling  is  in  the  circle  of  stones.    He  may  know  of  Gelchossa." 

The  son  of  Aidon  went;  and  spoke  to  the  ear  of  age.  "  Allad! 
thou  that  dwellest  in  die  rock,  thou  that  tremblest  alone,  what 
saw  thine  eyes  of  age  ?" 

*'  I  saw"  answered  Allad  the  old,  "  Ullin  the  son  of  Cairbar. 
He  came  like  a  cloud  from  Cromla ;  and  he  hummed  a  surly  song 
like  a  blast  in  a  leafless  wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Selma." 
**  Lamderg,"  he  said,  *'  most  dreadful  of  men,  fight  or  yield  to 
Ullin."     "  Lamderg,"  replied  Gelchossa,  "  the  son  of  battle  is 

not 

*  Bran  is  a  common  name  of  gray-hounds  to  this  day.  It  is  a  custom  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  this  poem  to  their 
dogs;  a  proof  that  they  are  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  their  fame  generally  known. 

f  Allad  is  plainly  a  Druid :  he  is  called  the  son  of  the  rock,  from  his  dwelling 
in  a  cave ;  and  the  circle  of  stones  here  mentioned  is  the  pale  of  the  druidical  tem- 
ple. He  is  here  consulted  as  one  who  had  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  things;  from 
the  druids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  second  sight,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  highlands  and  isles. 
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not  here.  He  figlits  Ulfadda  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou 
first  of  men.  But  Lamderg  never  yielded.  He  will  fight  the  son 
of  Cairbar." 

"  Lovely  art  thou,"  said  terrible  Ullin,  "  daughter  of  the  ge- 
nerous I'uathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls.  The  valiant 
shall  have  Gelchossa.  Three  days  I  rennain  on  Cromla,  to  wait 
that  son  of  battle,  Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  Gelchossa  is  mine, 
if  the  mighty  Lamderg  flies." 

"  AUad!"  said  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  peace  to  thy  dreams  in 
the  cave.  Fcrchios,  sound  the  horn  of  Lamderg  that  Ullin  may 
hear  on  Cromla.  Lamderg,*  like  a  roaring  storm,  ascended  the 
hill  from  Selma.  He  hummed  a  surly  song  as  he  went,  like  the 
noise  of  a  falling  stream.  He  stood  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  that 
varies  its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  stone,  the  sign  of  War. 
Ullin  heard  in  Cairbar's  hall.  The  hero  heard,  with  joy,  his  foe, 
and  took  his  father's  spear.  A  smile  brightens  his  dark-brown 
cheek,  as  he  places  his  sword  by  his  side.  The  dagger  glittered 
in  his  hand.     He  whistled  as  he  went. 

"  Gelchossa  saw  the  silent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of  mist  ascending 
tlie  hill.  She  struck  her  white  and  heaving  breast;  and  silent, 
tearful,  feared  for  Lamderg. 

"  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  shells,"  said  the  maid  of  the  tender  hand  5. 
*'  I  must  bend  the  bow  on  Cromla;  for  I  see  the  dark-brown  hinds. 

"  She  hafted  up  the  hill.  In  vain !  the  gloomy  heroes  fought. 
Why  should  I  tell  the  king  of  Morven  how  Wrathful  heroes  fight ! 
Fierce  Ullin  fell.  Yoiing  Lamderg  came  all  pale  to  the  daughter 
of  generous  Tuathal." 

**  What  blood,  my  love,"  the  soft-haired  woman  said,  "  what 
blood  runs  down  my  warrior's  side?"  "  It  is  Ullin's  blood,"  the 
chief  replied,  "  thou  fairer  than  the  snow  of  Cromla !  Gelchossa, 
let  me  rest  here  a  little  v/hilc."     The  mighty  Lamderg  died. 

"  And  sleepest  thou  so  soon  on  earth,  O  chief  of  shady  Cromla.? 

three  days  she  mourned  beside  her  love.     The  hunters  found  her 

I  dead. 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  passage  altered  from  what  it  was  in  the  fragments  cf 
ancient  poetry.  It  is  delivered  down  very  diffei'ently  by  tradition,  and  the  trar.tla- 
tor  has  chosen  that  rsading  which  fivours  least  cf  bombast; 
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dead.  They  raised  this  tomb  above  the  three.  Thy  son,  O  king 
of  Morven,  may  rest  here  with  heroes." 

"  And  here  my  son  shall  rest,"  said  Fingal,  "  the  noise  of  their 
fame  has  reached  my  ears.  Fillan  and  Fergus!  bring  hither  Orla; 
the  pale  youth  of  the  stream  of  Loda.  Not  unequalled  shall  Ryno 
lie  in  earth  when  Orla  is  by  his  side.  Weep,  ye  daughters  of 
Morven;  and  ye  maids  of  the  streamy  Loda.  Like  a  tree  they 
grew  on  the  hills;  and  they  have  fallen  like  the  oak*  of  the  de- 
sart;  wh^n  it  lies  across  a  stream,  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the 
mountain. 

*'  Oscar!  chief  of  every  youth!  thou  seest  how  they  have  fallen. 
Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth  renowned.  Like  them  the  song  of 
bards.  Terrible  were  tlieir  forms  in  battle;  but  calm  was  Ryno 
in  the  days  of  peace.  He  was  like  the  bow  of  the  shower  seen 
far  distant  on  the  stream :  when  the  sun  is  setting  on  Mora,  and 
silence  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Rest,  youngest  of  my  sons,  rest,  O 
Ryno,  on  Lena.  We  too  shall  be  no  more;  for  the  warrior  one 
day  must  fall." 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  hills,  whtn  Ryno  lay  on  earth. 
What  must  the  grief  of  Osslan  be,  for  thou  thyself  art  gone. 
I  hear  not  thy  distant  voice  on  Cona.  My  eyes  perceive  thee  not. 
Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  sit  at  thy  tomb ;  and  feel  it  with  my  hands. 
When  I  think  I  hear  thy  voice;  It  is  but  the  blast  of  the  desart. 
Fingal  has  long  since  fallen  asleep,  the  ruler  of  the  war. 

"  Then  Gaul  and  Ossian  sat  with  Swaran  on  the  soft  green  banks 
of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp  to  please  the  king.  But  gloomy 
was  his  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena.  The  hero 
mourned  his  people." 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  I  saw  the  son  of  generous  Semo. 
Sad  and  slow  he  retired  from  his  hill  towards  the  lonely  cave  of 
Tura.  He  saw  Fingal  victorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief. 
The  sun  is  bright  on  his  armour,  and  Connal  slowly  followed. 
They  sunk  behind  the  hilJ  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night : 

when 


-a?  the  mountain  oak 


Nods  to  the  ax,  till  wjth  a  groar.inor  sound 

It  jinks  and  spreads  its  hor.wirs  «ii  the  groiinJ.         To/x. 
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when  winds  pursue  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flaming  heath 
resounds.  Beside  a  stream  of  roaring  foam  liis  cave  is  in  a  rock. 
One  tree  bends  above  it;  and  the  rushing  winds  echo  against  its 
sides.  Here  rests  the  chief  of  Dunscaich,  the  son  of  generous 
Semo.  His  thoughts  are  on  the  battle  he  lost;  and  the  tear  is  on 
his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame  that  fled  like 
the  mist  of  Cona.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far  remote  to  cheer 
the  soul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  see  thy  bright  form  in  his  soul ; 
that  his  thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely  sun-beam  of  Dunscaich. 
Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age?  It  is  the  son  of  songs.  Hail, 
Carril  of  other  times,  thy  voice  is  like  the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura. 
Thy  words  are  pleasant  as  the  shower  that  falls  on  the  fields  of 
the  sun.  Carril  of  the  times  of  old,  why  comest  thou  from  the 
son  of  the  generous  Semo  ?" 

**  Ossian  king  of  swords,"  replied  the  bard,  *'  thou  best  raisest 
the  song.  Long  hast  thou  been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of 
battles.  Often  have  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Everallin. 
Thou  too  hast  often  accompanied  my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of 
generous  shells.  And  often,  amidst  our  voices,  was  heard  the 
mildest  Everallin.  One  day  she  sung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth 
that  died  for  her  love.  I  saw  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  thine, 
tliou  chief  of  men.  Her  soul  was  touched  for  tire  unhappy, 
though  she  loved  him  not.  How  fair  among  a  thousand  maids 
was  the  daughter  of  the  generous  Branno!" 

"  Bring  not,  Cai-ril,"  I  replied,  "  bring  not  her  memory  to 
my  mind.  My  soul  must  melt  at  the  remembrance.  My  eyes 
must  have  their  tears.  Pale  in  the  earth  is  she  the  softly-blush- 
ing fair  of  my  love.  But  sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard,  and  let 
jUS  hear  thy  voice.  It  is  pleasant  as  the  gale  of  spring  that  sighs 
on  the  hunter's  ear;  when  he  w^ikens  from  dreams  of  joy,  aiid  has 
licard  the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill." 
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argument. 

Night  comes  on,  Fhigal  gi-vcs  a  feast  to  bis  army,  at  ivhlch  S-uiaran  is  prssfnt.  T/c 
-ting  commands  Ullin  his  bard  to  give  the  song  oj"  peace;  a  custom  alivays  obser-ued  at 
the  end  of  a  ivar.  Ullin  relates  the  aiiions  of  Treamor,  great  grandfather  to  Fingal, 
in  Scandina-uia,  and  his  marriage  ivith  Inibacca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Lochlin  iv! 
ivas  ancestor  to  Siuaran ;  ivhicb  consideration.,  together  ivith  his  being  brother  to  Ag~ 
andecca,  ivith  "whom  Fingal  ivas  in  love  in  his  youth,  induced  the  king  to  release  bim , 
and  permit  him  to  return,  ivith  the  remains  of  his  army,  into  Lochlin,  upon  his  pra^ 
mise  of  ne-jer  returning  to  Ireland  in  a  hostile  manner.  The  night  is  spent  in  settl/nj 
Sivarans  departure,  in  songs  of  bards,  and  in  a  conversation  in  ivhich  the  story  oj 
Grutnal  is  introduced  by  Fingal.  Morning  comes.  Sivaran  departs  ;  Fingal  goes  on 
ii  hunting  party,  and  finding  CuchulUn  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  comforts  him,  and  sets  sail., 
the  next  day,  for  Scotland;    ivhich  concludes  the  poem. 
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JL  HE  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down,  and  rest  on  Cromla'b 
dark-brown  steep.  The  stars  of  the  north  arise  over  the  rolling 
of  the  waves- of  Ullin;  they  shew  their  heads  of  fire  thro'  the  fly- 
ing mist  of  heaven.  A  distant  wind  roars  in  the  wood;  but  si- 
lent and  dark  is  the  plain  of  death. 

Still  on  the  darkening  Lena  arose  in  my  ears  the  tuneful  voice 
of  Carril.  He  sung  of  the  companions  of  our  youth,  and  the 
days  of  former  years;  when  we  met  on  the  banks  of  Lego,  and 
sent  round  the  joy  of  the  shell.  Cromla,  with  its  cloudy  steeps 
answered  to  his  voice.  The  ghosts  of  those  he  sung  came  in  the 
rustling  blasts.  They  were  seen  to  bend  with  joy  towards  the 
sound  of  their  praise. 

Be  thy  soul  blest,  O  Carril,  in  the  midst  of  thy  eddying  winds. 
O  that  thou  would  come  to  my  hall  when  I  am  alone  by  night  ! 
And  thou  dost  come,  my  friend,  I  hear  often  thy  light  liand  on 

my 

•  This  took  opens  with  the  fourth  night,  and  ends  on  the  morning  of  the  sistJi, 
day.  The  time  of  five  days,  five  nights,  and  a  part  of  the  sixth  day  is  taken  up  ii! 
the  poem.  The  scene  lies  in  the  heath  of  Lena,  and  the  mountuin  Cromla  en  'h:j 
coast  of  Ulster. 
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my  harp  :  when  it  hangs  on  the  distant  wall,  and  the  feeble  sound 
touches  my  ear.  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  to  me  in  my  grief,  and 
tell  when  I  fliall  behold  my  friends  ?  But  thou  passest  away  in  thy 
murmuring  blaft:  and  thy  wind  whistles  through  the  gray  hair  of 
Ossian. 

Now  on  the  side  of  Mora  the  heroes  gathered  to  the  feast.  A 
thousand  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the  wind.  The  strength*  of 
the  shells  goes  round.  And  the  souls  of  wawiors  brighten  with 
joy.  But  the  king  of  Lochlin  is  silent,  and  sorrow  reddens  in  the 
eyes  of  his  pride.  He  often  turned  toward  Lena  and  remember- 
ed that  he  fell. 

Fingal  leaned  on  the  shield  of  his  fathers.  His  gray  locks  slow- 
ly waved  on  the  wind,  and  glittered  to  the  beam  of  night.  He  saw 
the  grief  of  Swaran,  and  spoke  to  the  first  of  bards. 

"  Raise,  Ullin,  raise  the  song  of  peace,  and  sooth  my  soul 
after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noise  of  arms.  And  let 
a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of  LochHn.  He  must 
depart  from  us  with  joy.— None  ever  went  sad  from  Fingal. 
Oscar !  the  lightning  of  my  sword  is  against  the  strong  in  battle  j 
but  peaceful  it  lies  by  my  side  when  warriors  yield  in  war." 

**  Trenmorf ,"  said  the  mouth  of  the  songs,  "  lived  in  the  days 
of  other  years.  He  bounded  over  the  waves  of  the  north :  com- 
panion of  the  storm.  The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin,  and 
its  groves  of  murmuring  sounds  appeared  to  the  hero  through  the 
mist  •,  he  bound  his  white-bosomed  sails.  Trenmor  pursued  the 
boar  that  roared  along  the  woods  of  Gornial.  Many  had  fled 
&om  its  presence  •,  but  the  spear  of  Trenmor  slew  it. 

«  Three  chiefs,  that  beheld  the  deed,  told  of  the  mighty  stran- 
<:cr.     Thev  told  that  he  stood  like  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the  bright 

arms 

*  Bv  the  strcngtli  of  the  shell  is  meant  the  liquor  the  heroes  drunk ;  of  what  kind 
I:  ".vas.'car-uot  bs  ascertained  at  tliis  distance  of  time.  The  translator  has  met  with 
^■e vera!  ancient  poems  that  mention  wax  lights  and  wine  as  common  in  the  halls  of 
Fingal.  The  names  of  both  are  borrowed  from  the  I,atin,  which  plainly  sliews^ 
rhut  our  ancestors  had  them  from  the  Romans,  if  they  had  them  at  all.  The  Cale- 
•ifii'-ians  in  their  freqvfnt  incursions  to  the  province,  migli  become  acquainted  with 
*fiose  conveniences  of  life,  atid  introduce  them  into  their  o^vn  country,  among  tjie 
tooty  which  thty  carried  from  South  Britain, 

f  Trenn-.or  wa'^  great  grandfather  to  Fin.fjrJ.  The  ?;or-/  is  introduced  to  faejiita^c^ 
-Jt^ifrnl^ior:  of  S^^arar. 
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arms  of  his  valour.  The  king  of  Lochlin  prepared  the  feast,  and 
called  the  blooming  Treiimor.  Three  days  he  feasted  at  Gormal's 
windy  towers ;  and  got  liis  choice  in  the  combat. 

**  The  land  of  Loclilin  had  no  hero  that  yielded  not  to  Tren- 
mor.  The  shell  of  joy  went  round  with  songs  in  praise  of  the 
king  of  Morven  -,  he  that  came  over  the  waves,  the  first  of  mighty 
men. 

"  Now  when  the  fourth  gray  morn  arose,  the  hero  launched 
his  ship ;  and  walking  along  the  silent  shore  waited  for  the  rush- 
ing wind.  For  loud  and  distant  he  heard  the  blast  murmuring 
In  the  grove. 

**  Covered  over  with  arms  of  steel  a  son  of  the  woody  Gormai 
appeared.  Red  was  his  cheek  and  fair  his  hair.  His  skin  like  the 
snow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled  his  blue  and  smiling  eye  when  he 
spoke  to  the  king  of  swords, 

"  Stay,  Trenmor,  stay  thou  first  of  men,  thou  hast  not  con- 
quered Lonval's  son.  My  sword  has  often  met  the  biure.  And 
the  wise  shun  the  strength  of  my  bow." 

"  Thou  fair-haired  youth,"  Trenmor  replied,  "  I  will  not  fight- 
with  Lonval's  son.  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  sun-beam  of  beauty- 
Retire  to  Gormal's  dark-brown  hinds." 

*'  But  I  will  retire,"  replied  the  youth,  "  with  the  sword  of 
Trenmor;  and  exult  in  the  sound  of  my  fame.  The  virgins  shali 
gather  with  smiles  around  him  who  conquered  Trenmor.  They 
shall  sigh  witii  the  sighs  of  love,  and  admire  the  length  of  rliy 
spear ;  when  I  shall  carry  it  among  tliousands,  and  lift  the  glit- 
tering point  to  the  sun." 

"  Thou  shalt  never  carry  my  spear,"  said  the  angry  king  of 
Morven.  "  Thy  mother  shall  find  thee  p;ile  on  the  shore  of  the 
echoing  Gormai ;  and,  looking  over  the  dark-blue  deep,  see  the 
sails  of  him  that  slew  her  son." 

"  I  will  not  lift  the  spear,"  replied  the  vouth,  "  my  arm  is  not 
strong  with  years.  But  v/ith  the  feathered  dart  I  have  learned  to 
pierce  a  distant  foe.  Throw  down  that  heavy  mail  of  steel ;  for 
Trenmor  is  covered  all  over.  I  first  will  lay  my  mail  on  earth. 
Throw  now  thy  dart,  thou  king  of  Morven. 

He 
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He  saw  the  heaving  of  her  breast.  It  was  the  sister  of  the  king. 
She  had  seen  him  in  the  halls  of  Gormal ;  and  loved  his  face  of 
youth.  The  spear  dropt  from  the  hand  of  Trenmor !  he  bent  his 
red  cheek  to  the  ground,  for  he  had  seen  her  like  a  beam  of  light 
that  meets  the  sons  of  the  cave,  when  they  revisit  the  fields  of  the 
sun,  and  bend  their  aching  eyes. 

"  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun  the  maid  of  the  arms  of 
snow  J  "  let  me  rest  in  thy  bounding  ship,  far  from  the  love  of 
Corla.  For  he,  like  the  thunder  of  the  desart,  is  terrible  to  Ini- 
bacca.  He  loves  me  in  the  gloom  of  his  pride,  and  shakes  ten 
thousand  spears." 

*<  Rest  thou  in  peace,"  said  the  mighty  Trenmor,  "  behind  the 
shield  of  my  fathers.  I  will  not  fly  from  the  chief,  though  he 
shakes  ten  thousand  spears." 

**  Three  days  he  waited  on  the  shore  ;  and  sent  his  horn  abroad. 
He  called  Corla  to  battle  from  all  his  echoing  hills.  But  Corla 
came  not  to  battle.  The  king  of  Lochlin  descended.  He  feasted 
on  the  roaring  shore ;  and  gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor." 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  said  Fingal,  "  thy  blood  flows  in  the  veins 
of  thy  foe.  Our  families  met  in  battle,  because  they  loved  the 
strife  of  spears.  But  often  did  they  feast  in  the  hall ;  and  send 
round  the  joy  of  the  shell.  Let  thy  face  brighten  with  gladness, 
pind  thine  ear  delight  in  the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the  storm  of  thine 
ocean  thou  hast  poured  thy  valour  forth ;  thy  voice  has  been  like 
the  voice  of  thousands  when  they  engage  in  battle.  Raise,  to- 
morrow, thy  white  sails  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca. 
Bright  as  the  beam  of  noon  she  comes  on  my  mournful  soul.  I 
saw  thy  tears  for  the  fair  one,  and  spared  thee  in  the  halls  of  Star- 
no  ;  when  my  sword  was  red  with  slaughter,  and  my  eye  full  of 
tears  for  the  maid.  Or  dost  thou  chuse  the  fight  ?  The  combat 
which  thy  father  gave  to  Trenmor  is  thine  j  that  thou  mayest  de- 
part renowned  like  the  sun  setting  in  the  west." 

"  King  of  the  race  of  Morven,"  said  the  chief  of  the  waves  of 
TiOchlin;  "  never  will  Sv/aran  fight  with  thee,  first  of  a  thousand 
licroes  !  I  saw  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno,  and  few  were  thy  years 
beyond  my  own.     Vv'hen  shall  I,  said  I  to  my  soul,  lift  the  spear 

like 
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like  the  noble  Fingal  ?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  warrior, 
on  the  side  of  the  shaggy  Malmor  -,  after  my  waves  had  carried 
me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feast  of  a  thousand  shells  was  spread. 
Let  the  bards  send  his  fame  who  overcame  to  future  years,  for 
Roble  was  the  strife  of  Maimor. 

"  But  many  of  the  ships  of  Lochlin  have  lost  their  youths  on 
Lena.  Take  these,  thou  king  of  Morven,  and  be  the  friend  of 
Swaran :  And  when  thy  sons  shall  come  to  the  mossy  towers  of 
Gormal,  the  feast  of  shells  shall  be  spread,  and  the  combat  offer- 
ed on  the  vale." 

"  Nor  ship,"  replied  the  king,  "  shall  Fingal  take,  nor  land  of 
many  hills.  The  desart  is  enough  to  me  with  all  its  deer  and 
woods.  Rise  on  thy  waves  again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agan- 
decca.  Spread  thy  white  sails  to  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and 
return  to  the  echoing  hills  of  Gormal." 

"  Blest  be  thy  soul,  thou  king  of  shells,"  said  Swaran  of  the 
dark-brown  shield.  "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring.  Li 
war  the  mountain-storm.  Take  now  my  hand  in  friendship,  thou 
noble  king  of  Morven.  Let  thy  bards  mourn  those  who  fell.  Lee 
Erin  give  the  sons  of  Lochlin  to  earth ;  and  raise  the  mossy  stones 
of  their  fame.  That  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter  may  be- 
hold the  place  where  their  fathers  fought.  And  some  hunter  may 
say,  when  he  leans  on  a  mossy  tomb,  here  Fingal  and  Swaran 
fought,  the  heroes  of  other  years.  Tlius  hereafter  sl^all  he  say, 
and  our  fame  shall  last  for  ever!" 

"  Swaran,"  said  the  king  of  the  hills,  "  to-day  our  fame  is 
greatest.  We  shall  pas's  av/ay  like  a  dream.  No  sound  will  be 
in  the  fields  of  our  battles.  Our  tombs  will  be  lost  in  the  heath. 
The  hunter  shall  not  know  the  place  of  our  rest.  Our  «ames  may 
be  heard  in  song,  but  the  strength  of  our  arms  will  cease.  O 
Ossian,  Carril,  and  Ullin,  you  know  ox  lieroes  that  are  no  more. 
Give  us  the  song  of  other  years.  Let  the  night  pass  away  on  Uie 
sound,  and  morning  return  with  joy." 

We  gave  the  song  to  the  kings,  ayd  a  hundred  ]  avps  accom- 
panied our  voice.  Tha  face  of  Swaran  brightened  like  the  full 
K  moon 
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moon  of  heaven,  when  the  clouds  vanish  away,  and   leave  her 
calm  and  broad  in  die  midst  of  the  sky. 

It  was  then  that  Fingal  spoke  to  Carril  the  chief  of  other  times. 
**  Where  is  the  son  of  Semo ;  the  king  of  the  isle  of  mist  ?  has 
he  retired,  like  the  meteor  of  death,  to  the  dreai-y  cave  of  Tura  ?" 

**  CuchuUin,"  said  Carrill  of  other  times,  lies  in  the  dreary  cave 
of  Tura.  His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  strength.  His  thoughts 
on  the  battle  which  he  lost.  Mournful  is  the  king  of  spears ;  for 
he  has  often  been  viftorious.  He  sends  the  sword  of  his  war  to 
rest  on  the  side  of  Fingal.  For,  like  the  storm  of  the  desart,  thou 
hast  scattered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal,  the  sword  of  the 
hero ;  for  his  fame  is  departed  like  mist  when  it  flies  before  the 
rustling  wind  of  the  vale. 

"  No:"  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  shall  never  take  his  sword. 
His  arm  is  mighty  in  war ;  his  fame  shall  never  fail.  Many  have 
been  overcome  in  battle,  that  have  shone  afterwards  like  the  sua 
of  heaven. 

"  O  Swaran,  king  of  the  resounding  woods,  give  all  thy  grief 
away.  Tlie  vanquished,  if  brave,  are  renowned  ;  they  are  like 
the  sun  in  a  cloud  when  he  hides  his  face  in  the  south,  but  looks 
again  on  the  hills  of  grass. 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought  the  battle  on  every 
coast.  His  soul  rejoiced  in  blood ;  his  ear  in  the  din  of  arms. 
He  poured  his  warriors  on  the  sounding  Craca  ;  and  Craca's  king 
met  him  from  his  grove ;  for  then  within  the  circle  of  Brumo* 
he  spoke  to  the  stone  of  power. 

"  Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of  the  breast 
of  snow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of  Craca  had  reached  Gru- 
mal at  the  streams  of  Cona  •,  he  vowed  to  have  the  white-bosomed 
maid,  or  die  on  the  echoing  Craca.  Three  days  they  strove  to- 
gether, and  Grumal  on  the  fourth  was  bound. 

"  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the  horrid  circle  of 
Bruma;  where  often,  they  said,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  howled 
round  the  stone  of  their  fear.     But  afterwards   he  shone  like  a 

pillar 

*  This  pa-sige  allude*  to  the  religion  of  the  king  of  Craca.  See  a  note  on  a  Si- 
milar sabjc(5l  ill  the  third  book. 
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pillar  of  the  light  of  heaven.  They  fell  by  his  mighty  hand,  and 
Grumal  had  his  filme. 

"  Raise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,  raise  high  the  praise  of  heroes-, 
that  my  soul  may  settle  on  their  fame ;  and  the  mind  of  S\\'arau 
cease  to  be  sad." 

They  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora;  the  dark  winds  rustled  over 
the  heroes.  A  hundred  voices  at  once  arose,  a  hundred  harps 
were  strung;  they  sung  of  other  times,  and  the  mighty  chiefs  of 
former  years. 

When  now  shall  I  hear  the  bard ;  or  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  my 
fathers  ?  The  harp  is  not  strung  on  Morven ;  nor  the  voice  of  mu- 
sic raised  on  Cona.  Dead  with  the  mighty  is  the  bard ;  and  fame 
is  in  the  desart  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  east,  and  glimmers  on 
gray-headed  Cromla.  Over  Lena  is  heard  the  horn  of  Swaran, 
■and  the  sons  of  the  ocean  gather  around.  Silent  and  sad  they 
mount  the  wave,  and  the  blast  of  Ullin  is  behind  their  sails. 
White,  as  the  mist  of  Morven,  they  float  along  the  sea. 

"  Call,"  said  Fingal,  call  my  dogs,  the  long-bounding  sons  of 
the  chase.  Call  white  breasted  Bran ;  and  the  surly  strength  of 
Luath.  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  but  he  is  not  here  !  My  son  rests  on 
the  bed  of  death.  Fillan  and  Fergus,  blow  my  horn,  that  the 
joy  of  the  chase  may  arise ;  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear 
and  start  at  the  lake  of  roes." 

The  shrill  sou'.id  spreads  along  the  wood.  The  sons  of  heathy 
Cromla  arise.  A  thousand  dogs  fly  ofV  at  once,  gray-bounding 
through  the  heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog,  and  three  by  the 
white-breasted  Bran.  He  brought  them,  in  their  flight,  to  Fingal, 
that  the  joy  of  the  king  might  be  great. 

One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno  and  the  grief  of  Fingal  re- 
turned. He  saw  how  peaceful  lay  the  stone  of  him  who  was  the 
first  at  the  chase.  ^*  No  more  shalt  thou  rise",  O  my  son,  to  par- 
take of  the  feast  of  Cromla.  Soon  will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the 
grass  grow  rank  on  thy  grave.  The  sons  of  the  feeble  shall  pass 
over  it,  and  shall  not  know  that  the  mighcy  lie  there. 

"  Ossian  and  Fillan,  sons  of  my  strength,  and  Gaul  king  of 
K  ij  the 
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the  blue  swords  of  ■w;xr,  let  us  ascend  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura, 
and  find  the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Are  these  the  walls  of 
Tura  ?  gray  and  lonely  they  rise  on  the  heath.  The  king  of  shells 
is  sad,  and  the  halls  are  desolate.  Come  let  us  find  the  king  of 
swords,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  But  is  that  Cuchullin,  O  Filian, 
or  a  pillar  of  smoke  on  the  heath  ?  The  wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my 
eyes,  and  I  distinguish  not  my  friend." 

"  Fingal !"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  the  son  of  Semo.  Gloomy 
and  sad  is  the  hero  -,  his  hand  is  on  his  sword.  Hail  to  the  son 
of  battle,  breaker  of  the  shields  !" 

"  Hail  to  thee,"  replied  Cuchullin,  "  hail  to  all  the  sons  of 
Morven.  Delightful  is  thy  presence,  O  Fingal,  it  is  like  the  sun 
on  Cromla ;  when  the  hunter  mourns  his  absence  for  a  season, 
and  sees  him  between  the  cloirds.  Thy  sons  are  like  stars  that 
attend  thy  course,  and  give  light  in  the  night.  It  is  not  thus  thou 
hast  seen  me  O  Fingal,  returning  from  the  wars  of  the  desart; 
when  the  kings  of  the  world  *  had  fled,  and  joy  returned  to  the 
the  hill  of  hinds." 

*'  Many  are  thy  words  Cuchullin,"  said  Connanf  of  small  re- 
nown. "  Thy  -w^ords  are  many,  son  of  Semo,  but  where  are  thy 
deeds  in  arms  ?  "Why  did  we  come  over  the  ocean  to  aid  thy  feeble 
sword  ?  Thou  flyest  to  thy  cave  of  sorrow,  and  Connan  fights  thy 
battles :  Resign  to  mc  these  arms  of  light ;  yield  them,  thou  son 
of  Erin." 

**  No  hero,"  replied  the  chief,  *'  ever  sought  the  arms  of  Cuch- 
ullin; and  had  a  thousand  heroes  sought  them  it  were  in  vain, 
thou  gloomy  youth.  I  fled  not  to  the  cave  of  sorrow,  as  long  as 
Erin's  warriors  lived." 

"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  said  Fingal,  "  Connan,  say  no 
more.  Cuchullin  is  renowned  in  battle,  and  terrible  over  the 
desart.  Often  have  I  heard  thy  fame  thou  stormy  chief  of  Innis- 
fail.     Spread  now  thy  white  sails  for  the  isle  of  Mist,  and  see 

Bragela 

*  This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  poem,  wherein  the  wars  of  Fingal  against  the 
Romans  are  alluded  to:  'I'he  Roman  emperor  is  distinguished  in  old  compositions 
by  the  title  of  ling  of  the  ivorld. 

f  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  is  mentioned  in  several  other  poems, 
and  always  appears  with  the  same  character.  The  poet  passed  him  over  in  silence 
till  now,  and  his  behaviour  here  deservea  no  better  usage, 
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Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock.  Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears,  and  the 
winds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her  heaving  breast.  She  listens  to 
the  winds  of  night  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers  j|  to  hear  the 
song  of  the  sea,  and  the  sound  of  thy  distant  harp." 

"  And  long  shall  she  listen  in  vain ;  CuchuUin  shall  never  re- 
turn. How  can  I  behold  Bragela  to  raise  the  sigh  of  her  breast  ? 
Fingal,  I  was  always  vi£t&rious  in  the  battles  of  other  spears !" 

"  And  hereafter  thou  shalt  be  vi£lorious,"  said  Fingal  king  of 
shells.  "  The  fame  of  Cuchullin  shall  grow  like  the  branchy  tree 
of  Cromla.  Many  battles  await  thee,  O  chief,  and  many  shall 
be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand.  Bring  hither,  Oscar,  the  deer,  and 
prepare  the  feast  of  shells  j  that  our  souls  may  rejoice  after  dan- 
ger, and  our  friends  delight  in  our  presence." 

We  sat,  we  feasted,  and  we  sung.  The  soul  of  Cuchullin  rose. 
The  strength  of  his  arm  returned ;  and  gladness  brightened  on  his 
face.  Ullin  gave  the  song,  and  Carril  raised  the  voice.  I  often, 
joined  the  bards,  and  sung  of  battles  of  the  spear.  Battles  !  where 
I  often  fought  •,  but  now  I  fight  no  more.  The  fame  of  my  form- 
er a£lions  is  ceased ;  and  I  sit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my  friends. 

Thus  tliey  passed  the  night  in  the  song ;  and  brought  back  the 
mdrning  with  joy.  Fingal  arose  on  the  heath,  and  shook  his  glit- 
tering spear.  He  moved  first  toward  the  plains  of  Lena,  and  we 
followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire.  "  Spread  the  sail,"  said  the  king 
of  Morven,  **  and  catch  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena."  We 
rose  on  the  wave  with  songs,  and  rushed,  with  joy,  through  the 
foam  of  the  ocean. 

COMAL  A: 

\  The  pradlice  of  singing  when  they  row  is  universal  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  isles.  It  deceives  time,  and  inspirits  the 
rowers. 


C  O  M  A  L  A: 

A     DRAMATIC     POEM. 


arguntcnr. 

IHs  poem  is  valuable  en  account  of  the  light  it  throzvs  on  the  antiquity  of  Ossian't  ctm' 
positions.  The  Caracul  mentioned  here,  is  the  same  -with  Caracalla  the  son  of  Sc-verus^ 
•who  in  the  year  211  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Caledonians.  The  '■jariety 
ef  the  measure  shetvs  that  the  poem  ivas  originally  set  to  music,  and  perhaps  presented 
before  the  chiefs  on  solemn  occasions.  Tradition  has  handed  do-zvn  the  story  more  com- 
plete than  it  is  in  the  poem.  "  Cumala,  the  daughter  of  Sarno  king  of  Inistore  or  Ork- 
ney Islands,  fell  in  love  with  Fingal  the  sort  of  Comhal  at  a  feast,  to  -which  her  father 
lad  invited  him,  f  Fingal,  B.  III.)  upon  his  return  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death  of 
Agandecca.  Her  passion  ivas  so  violent,  that  she  folio-wed  him,  disguised  like  a  youth, 
ivho  ivanted  to  be  employed  in  his  ivars.  She  "was  soon  discovered  by  Hidallan  the  sok 
of  Lamor,  one  of  Fingal' s  heroes,  -whose  lo-ve  she  had  slighted  some  time  before.  Her 
romantic  passion  and  beauty  recommended  her  so  much  to  the  king,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  make  her  his  ivife;  ivhen  ne-^Ms  -was  brought  him  of  Caracul's  expedition.  He  marched 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  Comala  attended  him.  He  lift  ler  on  a  hill, 
luithin  sight  of  Caracul's  army),  ivhen  he  himself  "went  to  battle,  ha-ving prenjiously  pro- 
mised, if  he  survived,  to  return  that  night."  The  sequel  of  the  stcry  may  ie  gathered 
from  the  poem  itself. 


THE  PEHSONS. 


FINGAL.  MELILCOMA. 

HIDALLAN.  DERSAGRENA. 


Daughters  of  Mor: 


COMALA.  BARDS. 


DERSAGRENA. 

X  HE  chase  is  over.  No  noise  on  Ardven  but  the  torrent's  roarl 
Daughter  of  Morni,  come  from  Crona's  banks.  Lay  down  the 
bow  and  take  the  liarp.  Let  the  night  come  on  with  songs,  and 
our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

*  Ale/i/.  And  night  comes  on,  thou  blue-eyed  maid,  gray  nighf 
grows  dim  along  the  plain.  I  saw  a  deer  at  Crona's  stream ;  a 
mossy  bank  he  seemed  through  the  gloom,  but  soon  he  bounded 
away.  A  meteor  played  round  his  branchy  horns  ;  and  the  awful 
faces  of  other  times  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona. 

*  Mclilcoma,  srft-rollin^r  ,yr. 
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*  Dersa.  These  are  the  signs  of  Fingal's  death.  The  king  of 
shields  is  fallen  !  and  Caracul  prevails.  Rise,  Comala,f  from  thy 
rocks;  daughter  of  Sarno,  rise  in  tears.  The  youth  of  thy  love 
is  low,  and  his  ghost  is  already  pn  our  hills. 

Melil.  There  Comala  sits  f^SBorn !  two  gray  dogs  near  shake 
their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  flying  breeze.  Her  red  cheek  rests 
on  her  arm,  and  the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.  She  turns  her 
blue-rolling  eyes  towards  the  fields  of  his  promise.  Where  art 
thou,  O  Fingal,  for  the  night  is  gathering  around  ? 

Comala.  O  Carun;]:  of  the  streams !  why  do  I  behold  thy  waters 
rolling  in  blood  ?  Has  the  noise  of  the  battle  been  hard  on  thy 
banks ;  and  sleeps  the  king  of  Morven  "i  Rise,  moon,  thou  daughter 
of  the  sky  !  look  from  between  thy  clouds,  that  I  may  behold  the 
light  of  his  steel,  on  the  field  of  his  promise.  Or  rather  let  the 
meteor,  that  lights  our  departed  fathers  through  the  night,  come, 
with  its  red  light,  to  sliew  me  the  way  to  my  fallen  hero.  Who 
will  defend  me  from  sorrow .?  Who  from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ? 
Long  shall  Comala  look  before  she  can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midst 
of  his  host ;  bright  as  the  beam  of  tlie  morning  in  the  cloud  of 
an  early  shower. 

§  H'ldal.  Roll,  thou  mist  of  gloomy  Crona,  roll  on  the  path  of 
tlie  hunter.  Hide  his  steps  from  mine  eyes,  and  let  me  remem- 
ber my  friend  no  more.  The  bands  of  battle  are  scattered,  and 
no  crowding  steps  are  round  the  noise  of  his  steel.  O  Carun, 
roll  thy  strearAs  of  blood,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  fell. 

Comala.  Who  fell  on  Carun's  grassy  banks,  son  of  the  cloudy 
night  ?  Was  he  white  as  the  snow  of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the 
bow  of  the  shower  ?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mist  of  the  hill,  soft 
and  curling  in  the  day  of  the  sun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of 
heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  desart  ? 

Hidal. 

*  Dersagrena,  the  brightness  of  a  sun-heam. 
f  Comala,  the  maid  of  the  pleasant  bro-zv. 

\  Carun  or  Cra'on,  a  nvinding  ri-ver.  This  river  retains  still  the  name  of  Car- 
ron,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Falkirk. 

§  Hicialkn  was  sent  by  Fingal  to  give  notice  to  Comala  of  his  return;  he,  to  re- 
venge himself  on  her  for  slighting  his  love  some  time  before,  told  her  that  the  king 
was  killed  in  battle.  He  even  pretended  that  he  carried  his  body  from  the  field  to 
be  buried  in  her  presence;  iind  this  circumstance  makes  it  probable  that  the  poenJ 
was  presented  of  old. 
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Hidal.  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning  from  her 
rock  ?  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  and  her  blushing  cheek  half 
hid  in  her  locks !  Blow,  thou  gentle  breeze,  and  lift  the  heavy 
locks  of  the  maid,  that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm,  and  lovely 
cheek  of  her  sorrow ! 

Comala.  And  is  the  son  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of  the  mourn- 
ful tale?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hill!  The  hghtning  flies 
on  wings  of  fire !  But  they  frighten  not  Comala ;  for  her  Fingal 
fell.     Say,  chief  of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the  breaker  of  shields  ? 

Hidal.  The  nations  are  scattered  on  their  hills  -,  for  they  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  tlie  chief  no  more. 

Comala.  Confusion  pursue  thee  over  thy  plains  •,  and  destru£lion 
overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the  world.  Few  be  thy  steps  to  thy 
grave-,  and  let  one  virgin  mourn  thee.  Let  her  be,  like  Comala, 
tearful  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  Why  hast  thou  told  me,  Hid- 
allin,  that  my  hero  fell  ?  I  might  have  hoped  a  little  while  his 
return,  and  have  thought  I  saw  him  on  the  distant  rock ;  a  tree 
might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appearance ;  and  the  wind  of  the 
hill  been  the  sound  of  his  horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  were  on  the 
banks  of  Carun  !  that  my  tears  might  be  warm  on  his  cheek ! 

Hidal.  He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun  :  on  Ardven,  heroes 
raise  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  .O  moon,  from  thy  clouds ;  be 
thy  beam  bright  on  his  breast,  that  Comala  may  behold  him  in 
the  light  of  his  armour. 

Comala.  Stop,  ye  sons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold  my  love.  He 
left  me  at  the  chase  alone.  I  knew  not  that  he  went  to  war.  He 
said  he  would  return  with  the  night ;  and  the  king  of  Morven  is 
returned.  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  he  would  fall,  O  tremb- 
ling son  of  the  rock!*  Thou  hast  seen  him  in  the  blood  of  his 
youth,  but  thou  didst  not  tell  Comala. 

Mel'il.  What  sound  is  that  on  Ardven  ?  Who  is  that  bright 
in  the  vale  ?  Who  comes  like  the  strength  of  rivers,  when  their 
crowded  waters  glitter  to  the  moon  ? 

L  Comala. 


♦  By  the  son  of  the  r'och  she  means  a  druid.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  or- 
der of  the  druids  remained  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fingal;  and  that 
Coraala  had  consulted  one  of  them  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  with  Caracul. 
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Comala,  Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  son  of  the  king 
of  the  world  !  Ghost  of  Fingal !  do  thou,  from  thy  cloud,  dire£l 
Comak's  bow.  Let  him  fall  like  the  hart  of  the  desart.  It  is 
FiiTgal  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghosts.  Why  dost  thou  come,  mjr  love, 
to  frighten  and  please  my  soul  ? 

Fingal.  Raise,  ye  bards  of  the  song,  the  wars  of  the  streamy 
Carun.  Caracul  has  fled  from  my  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.. 
He  sets  far  di'stant  like  a  meteor  that  incloses  a  spirit  of  night, 
when  the  winds  drive  it  over  the  heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are 
gleaming  around.  I  heard  a  voice  like  the  breeze  of  my  hills.  Is  it 
the  huntress  of  Galmal,  the  white  handed  daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look 
from  thy  rocks,  .my  love ;  and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Comala. 

Comala.    Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  rest,  O  lovely  son  of  death  ! 

Fingal.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  rest.  The  storm  is  over,  and 
tlie  sun  IS  on  our  fields.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  rest,  huntress 
t^f  echoing  Cona. 

Comala.  He  Is  returned  vtith  his  fame ;  I  feel  the  right  hand 
of  his  battles.  But  I  must  rest  beside  the  rock  till  my  soul  settle 
irom  fear.  I^et  the  harp  be  near ;  and  raise  the  song  ye  daughters 
of  Morni. 

Dersa.  Comala  has  slain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  and  the  fire 
ascends  on  tlie  rock ;  go  to  the  feast  of  Comala,  king  of  the  woody 
INIcrven ! 

Fingal.  Raise  ye  sons  of  song,  tlae  wars  of  the  streamy  Carun ; 
tliat  my  wliite-handed  maid  may  rejoice ;  while  I  behold  the  feast 
t)f  my  love. 

Bards.  Roll,  streamy  Carun,  roll  In  joy,  the  sons  of  battle 
fled.  The  steed  is  not  seen  on  our  fields ;  and  the  wings  *  of 
tjieir  pride  sprcad  in  other  lands.  The  sun  will  now  rise  in  peace, 
■.;nd  the  shadows  descend  in  joy.  The  voice  of  the  chase  will  be 
heard ;  and  the  shields  hang  in  the  hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in 
ihc  war  of  the  ocean,  and  our  hands  be  red  m  the  blood  of  Loch-' 
lin.     Roll,  streamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  sons  of  battle  fled. 

Melil.  Descend,  ye  light  mists  from  high ;  ye  moon-beams, 
lift  her  soul.     Pale  lies  the  raaid  at  the  rock  !  Qomala  is  no  more  ! 

Fingal. 

*  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  Eag!.-. 
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Fhtgal.  Is  the  daughter  of  Savno  dead;  the  white  bosomed 
maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala  on  my  heaths,  when  I  sit 
alone  at  the  streams  of  my  liills. 

Hidal.  Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntress  of  Galmal  ?  Why  did 
I  trouble  the  soul  of  the  maid  ?  When  shall  I  see  tliee,  with  joy, 
in  the  chase  of  the  dark-brown  hinds  ? 

FingaL  Youtli  of  the  gloomy  brow  I  no  more  shalt  thou  feast 
in  my  halls.  Thou  shalt  not  pursue  my  chase,  and  my  foes  shall 
not  fall  by  thy  sword.  *  Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  rest  that  I 
may  behold  her  beauty.  Pale  she  lies  at  tlie  rock,  and  the  cold 
winds  lift  her  hair.  Her  bow  string  sounds  in  the  blast,  and  her 
arrow  was  broken  in  her  fall.  Raise  the  praise  of  the  daughtcr 
of  Sarno,  and  give  her  name  to  the  wind  of  the  hills. 

Bards.  See  meteors  roll  around  the  maid  j  and  moon-beams 
lift  her  soul !  Around  her,  from  their  clouds,  bend  the  awful 
faces  of  her  fathers;  Sarno f  of  the  gloomy  brow;  and  the  red- 
rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan.  Wlien  :sha]l  thy  white-hand  arise  and 
thy  voice  be  heard  on  our  rocks  ?  The  maids  shall  seek  thee  on  the 
heatli,  but  they  will  not  find  thee.  Thou  shalt  come,  at  times, 
to  their  dreams,  and  settle  peace  in  their  soul.  Thy  voice  shall 
remain  in  their  ears,  and  they  shall  think  with  joy  on  the  dreams 
of  their  rest.  Meteors  roll  around  (lie  maid,  and  moon-beams 
jift  her  soul ! 

L  ij  THE 

♦  The  sequel  of  the  story  of  Hidallan  is  IiUroducc<!,  as  an  cpifode,  in  the  poem 
which  immediately  follows  in  this  colledtion. 

f  Sarno  the  father  of  Comala  died  soon  after  the  flight  of  his  datightcJ-.  Fidal- 
lan was  the  first  kin^  that  reigned  in  Inistore. 


THE   WAR    OF  CARDS: 

A    POEM. 


argument, 

Caros  is  probably  the  noted  usurper  Carausius,  by  birth  a  Menapian,  luho  as  stinted  the 
purple  in  the  year  l%i^  ;  and,  seizing  en  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Maximian 
Herctiltus  in  several  na-val  engagements,  ivhich  gi-ves  propriety  to  his  being  called  in 
this  poem  (the  king  of  ships.)  He  repaired  /Igrieolu's  tvall,  in  order  to  obstruEi  thr 
incursions  of  the  Caledonians ;  and  -when  he  luas  employed  in  that  ivort,  it  appears  he 
vjas  attacked  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Oscar  the  son  of  Ossiait.  This  battle 
is  the  foundation  of  the  present  poem,  -which  is  addressed  to   Malvina  the  daughter  of 

•    Toscar. 

IJRING,  daughter  of  Toscar,  bring  the  harp ;  the  light  of  the 
song  rises  in  Ossian's  soul.  It  is  like  the  field,  when  darkness 
covers  the  hills  around,  and  the  shadow  grows  slowly  on  the  plain 
of  the  sun. 

I  behold  my  son,  O  Malvina,  near  the  mossy  rock  of  Crona,* 
but  it  is  the  mist  of  the  desart  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  west : 
Lovely  is  the  mist  that  assumes  the  form  of  Oscar !  turn  from  it, 
ye  winds,  when  ye  roar  on  the  side  of  Ardven. 

Who  comes  towards  my  soh,  with  the  murmur  of  a  song  ? 
His  staff  is  in  his  hand,  his  gray  hair  loose  on  the  wind.  Surly 
joy  lightens  his  face ;  and  he  often  looks  back  to  Caros.  It  is 
Rynof  of  the  song,  he  that  went  to  view  the  foe. 

"  What  does  Caros  king  of  ships,"  said  the  son  of  the  now 
mournful  Ossian  ?  "  spreads  he  the  wings:}:  of  his  pride,  bard  of 
the  times  of  old  ?" 

"  He  spreads  them  Oscar,"  replied  the  bard,  "  but  it  is  behind 
his  gathered  heap.  §  He  looks  over  his  stones  with  fear,  and  beholds 
thee,  terrible,  as  the  ghost  of  night  that  rolls  the  v/ave  to  his  ships." 

"  Go,  thou  first  of  my  bards,"  says  Oscar,  "  and  take  the  spear 
of  FingaL     Fix  a  flame  on  its  point,  and  shake  it  to  the  winds  of 

heaven, 

*  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  small  stream  \vhich  runs  into  the  Carton.  On  its  bank? 
Is  the  scene  of  the  preceding  dramatic  poem. 

f  Ryno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  bard, 
of  the  first  rank,  in  the  days  of  FingaL 

\  The  Roman  eagle. 

§  Agricola's  wall,  which  Carausius  repaired. 
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heaven.  Bid  him  in  songs  to  advance,  and  leave  the  rolling  of 
his  wave.  Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  for  battle ;  and  that  my  bow 
is  wear)"-  of  the  chase  of  Cona.  Tell  him  the  mighty  are  not  here; 
and  that  my  ann  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  sound  of  his  song.  Oscar  reared  his  voice  on 
high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on  Ardven,  like  the  noise  of  a  cavej 
when  the  sea  of  Togorma  rolls  before  it ;  and  its  trees  meet  the 
roaring  winds.  They  gather  round  my  son  like  the  streams  of  the 
hill  •,  when,  after  rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  course. 

Ryno  came  to  the  mighty  Caros,  and  struck  his  flaming  spear. 
♦•  Come  to  the  battle  of  Oscar,  O  thou  that  sittest  on  the  rolling 
of  waters.  Fingal  is  distant  far;  he  hears  the  songs  of  his  bards 
hi  Morven:  and  the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.-  His  terrible 
tipear  is  at  his  side  •,  and  his  shield  that  is  like  that  darkened  moon. 
Come  to  the  battle  of  Oscar;  the  hero  is  alone." 

He  came  not  over  the  streamy  Carun  ;*  the  bard  returned  with 
his  song.  Gray  night  grows  dim  on  Crona.  The  feast  of  shells 
is  spread.  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind,  and  faint  light 
gleams  over  the  heath.  The  ghosts  of  Ardven  pass  through  the 
beam,  and  shew  their  dim  and  distant  forms.  Comalaf  is  half  un- 
seen on  her  meteor ;  and  Hidallan  is  sullen  and  dim,  like  the 
darkened  moon  behind  the  mist  of  night. 

"  Why  art  thou  sad  ?"  said  Ryno ;  for  lie  alone  beheld  the 
chief.  *'  Why  art  thou  sad,  Hidallan,  hast  thou  not  received  thv 
fame  ?  The  songs  of  Ossian  have  been  heard,  and.  thy  ghost  has 
brightened  in  the  wind,  when  thou  didst  bend  from  thy  cloud  to 
hear  the  song  of  Morven's  bard." 

«  And  do  thine  eyes  behold  the  hero,"  said  Oscar,  "  like  the 
ciiu^  meteor  of  night .''  Say,  Ryno,  say,  how  fell  the  chief  that  was 
so  renowned  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  ?  His  name  remahis  on  the 
focks  of  Cona ;  and  I  have  often  seen  the  streams  of  his  hills." 

Fingal,  replieil  tlie  bard,  had  driven  Hidallan  from  his  wars. 
Tlie  king's  soul  was  sad  for  Comala,  and  his  eyes  could  not  be- 
hold 

•    i  !v;  ^'w.-v  Carron. 

f  This  is  th;>  scene  of  Comala's  tleath,  v.-hich  if  i\\t  subjci5l  of  tlic  dl-amatic  poem. 
The  poet  ir.eations  her  in  tliis  place,  in  order  to  introduce  thc-seqiiel  of  Hidailan's 
s'fjry,  who,  on  actoupt  of  Ii^r  dealh,  had  been  expelled  from  the  wara  of  Fingal. 
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hold  Hidallan.  Lonely,  sad,  along  the  heath,  he  slowly  moved 
with  silent  steps.  His  arms  hang  disordered  on  his  side.  His  hair 
flies  loose  from  his  helmet.  The  tear  is  in  his  down-cast  eyes; 
;ind  the  sigh  half  silent  in  his  breast.  Three  days  he  strayed  un- 
seen, alone,  before  he  came  to  Lamor's  halls :  the  mossy  halls  of 
his  fathers,  at  the  stream  of  Balva.*  There  Lamor  sat  alone  be- 
neath a  tree  •,  for  he  had  sent  his  people  with  Hidallan  to  war. 
The  stream  ran  at  his  feet,  and  his  gray  head  rested  on  his  staff. 
Sightless  are  his  aged  eyes.  He  hums  the  song  of  other  times. 
The  noise  of  Hidallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear  :  he  knew  the  tread  of 
his  son. 

"  Is  the  son  of  Lamor  returned ;  or  is  it  the  sound  of  his  ghost  ^ 
Hast  thou  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun,  son  of  the  aged  Lamor  ? 
Or,  if  I  hear  the  sound  of  Hidallan's  feet;  where  are  the  mighty 
in  war.?  where  are  my  people,  Hidallan,  that  were  wont  to  return 
with  their  echoing  shields  ?  Have  they  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun?" 

*'  No :"  replied  the  sighing  youth,  "  the  people  of  Lamor  live- 
They  are  renowned  in  battle,  my  father;  but  Hidallan  is  renown- 
ed no  more.  I  must  sit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the 
to-Ax  of  the  battle  grows." 

"  But  thy  fathers  never  sat  alone,"  replied  the  rising  pride  of 
Lamor.  "  They  never  sat  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the 
roar  of  battle  rose.  Dost  thou  not  behold  that  tomb  .''  Mine  eyes 
disdern  it  not :  there  rests  the  noble  Garmallon  who  never  fled 
from  war.  Come  thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  says,  come  to  thy 
father's  tomb.  How  am  I  renowned,  Garmallon  ^  my  son  has 
fled  from  war !" 

"  King  of  the  streamy  Balva !"  said  Hidallan  with  a  sigh,  "  wliy 
dost  thou  torment  my  soul  ?  Lamor,  I  never  feared.  Fingal  was 
Siid  for  Comala,  and  denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan :  Go  to  the  gray 
streams  of  thy  land,  he  said,  and  moulder  like  a  leafless  oak,  whicL 
the  winds  have  bent  over  Balva,  never  more  to  grow !" 

"  And  must  I  hear,"  Lamor  replied,  "  the  lonely  tread  of  Hi- 
d:dlan's  feet  ?  When  thousands  arc  renowned  in  battle,   shall  he 

bond" 

*  This  is  perhaps  that  small  stream,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Balva,  which  runs 
through  the  romantic  valley  of  Glentivar  in  St;rling>hi7c.     Balva  sijiT'.ifies  *  ::!sr.i 

jircair.;  and  O  lent  ivnr,  ih  ■iegueslcnJ  ■-  ^!:. 
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bend  over  my  gray  streams  ?  Spirit  of  the  noble  Garmallon !  car- 
ry Lamor  to  his  place ;  his  eyes  are  dark ;  his  soul  is  sad :  and  his 
son  has  lost  his  fame !" 

"  Where,  said  the  youth,  «  shall  I  search  for  fame  to  gladden 
the  soul  of  Lamor  ?  From  whence  shall  I  return  with  renown, 
that  the  sound  of  my  arms  may  be  pleasant  in  his  ear  ?  If  I  go  to 
the  chase  of  hinds,  my  name  will  not  be  heard.  Lamor  will  not 
feel  my  dogs,  with  his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill. 
He  will  not  Inquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the  dark-brown  deer 
of  his  desarts." 

"  I  must  fall,"  said  Lamor,  «  Like  a  leafless  oak :  it  grew  on 
a  rock,  but  the  winds  have  overturned  it.  My  ghost  will  be  seen  on 
my  hills,  mournful  for  my  young  Hidallan.  Will  not  ye,  ye  mists, 
as  ye  rise,  hide  him  from  my  sight ,?  My  son !  go  to  Lamor's  hall : 
there  the  arms  of  our  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  sword  of  Garmal-. 
Ion ;  he  took  it  from  a  foe." 

He  went  and  brought  the  sword  with  all  its  studded  thongs. 
He  gave  it  to  his  father.  The  gray-haired  hero  felt  the  point  with 
his  hand. 

**  My  son  I  lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb  :  it  rises  beside  that 
rustling  tree.  The  long  grass  Is  withered  j  I  heard  the  breeze 
whistling  there.  A  little  fountain  murmurs  near,  and  sends  its 
wat-er  to  Balva.  There  let  me  rest  j  it  is  noon :  and  the  sun  is 
on  our  fields." 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor  pierced  the  side  of 
his  son.  They  sleep  together;  and  their  ancient  halls  moulder 
on  Balya's  banks.  Ghosts  are  seen  there  at  noon :  the  valley  is 
silent,  and  the  people  shun  the  place  of  Lamor. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"  said  Oscar,  "  son  of  the  times  of  old ! 
iNly  soul  sighs  for  Ilidallan ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He 
ilies  on  the  blast  of  the  desart,  and  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign 
land:  Sons  of  the  echoing  Morven !  draw  near  to  the  foes  of  Fin- 
gaL  Send  the  nlglit  away  in  songs;  and  watch  the  strength  of 
Caros.  Oscar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  times;  to  the  shades  of 
silent  Ardven ;  where  his  fathers  sit  dim  in  their  clouds,  and  be- 
hold the  future  v/ar.  And  art  thcu  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half- 
extinguished 
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•  ■ '  ■  "^ '  ■•  '■'  ...  .  '  ,     , , 

extinguished  meteor  ?  Come  to  my  eight,  in  thy  sorrow,  chief,  of 
the  roaring  Balvai" 

The  heroes  move  with  their  songs.  Oscar  slowly  ascends  x\\e 
hill.  The  meteors  of  night  are  setting  on  the  heath  before  him. 
A  distant  torrent  faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blasts  rush  through 
aged  oaks.  The  half  enlightened  moon  sinks  dim  and  red  behind 
her  hill.  Feebkvoices  are  heardon  theheath.  Oscar  drew  his  sword- 

"  Come,"  said  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghosts  of  my  fathers  !  ye  that 
fought  against  the  kings  of  the  world  !  Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future 
times;  and  your  discourse  in  your  cav.es:  when  you  talk  together 
and  behold  your  sons  in  the  fields  of  the  valiant."  , 

Trcnmor  came,  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his  mighty  son. 
A  cloud,  like  the  steed  of  the  stranger,  supported  his  airy  limbs. 
His  robe  is  of  the  mist  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people. 
His  sword  is  a  meteor  half-extinguished.  His  face  is  without 
form,  and  dark.  He  sighed  thrice  over  the  hero  :  and  thrice 
the  winds  of  the  night  roared  around.  Many  were  his  words  to 
Oscar  :  but  they  only  came  by  halves  to  our  ears :  they  were  dark 
as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  song  arose. 
He  slowly  S'anished  like  a  mist  that  melts  on  the  sunny  hill,  ft 
was  then,  O  daughter  of  Toscar,  my  son  first  began  to  be  sad. 
He  foresaw  the  fall  of  his  race  •,  and,  at  times,  he  was  thought- 
ful and  dark  ;  like  the  sun  when  he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face : 
but  he  looks  afterwards  on  the  hills  of  Cona. 

Oscar  passed  the  night  among  his  fathers,  gray  morning  met 
liim  on  the  .banks  of  Carurt.  A  green  vale  sunounded  a  tomb 
which  arose  in  the  times  of  old.  Little  hills  hft  their  head  at  a 
distance  •,  and  stretch  their  old  trees  to  the  wind.  The  warriors 
of  Caros  sat  there,  for  they  had  passed  the  stream  by  night.  They 
appeared,  like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light  of  the 
morning.  Oscar  stood  at  the  tomb,  and  raised  thrice  his  terrible 
voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed  around  :  the  starting  roes  bounded 
away.  And  the  trembling  ghosts  of  the  dead  fled,  shrieking  on 
their  clouds.  So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  my  son,  v/hen  he  cal- 
led his  friends. 

A  thousand  spears  rose  around  j  the  people  of  Caros  rose. 
M  Why, 
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"Why,  daughter  of  Toscar,  why  that  tear  ?  My  son,  though  alone, 
is  brave.  Oscar  is  Hke  a  beam  of  the  sky ;  he  turns  around  and 
the  people  fall.  His  hand  is  like  the  arm  of  a  ghost,  when  he 
stretches  it  from  a  cloud ;  the  rest  of  his  thin  form  is  unseen : 
but  the  people  die  in  the  vale  !  My  son  beheld  the  approach  of 
the  foe;  and  Jie  stood  in  the  silent  darkness  of  his  strength. 
"  Am  I  alone,  said  Oscar,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  foes  ? 
Many  a  spear  is  there  !  many  a  darkly-rolling  eye !  Shall  I  fly  to 
Ardven  ?  But  did  my  fathers  ever  fly  ?  The  mark  of  their  arm 
is  in  a  thousand  battles.  Oscar  too  will  be  renowned.  Come, 
ye  dim  ghosts  of  my  fathers,  and  behold  my  deeds  in  war  !  I  may 
fall;  but  I  will  be  renowned  like  the  race  of  the  echoing  Morven." 
He  stood  dilated  in  his  place,  like  a  flood  swelling  in  a  narrow 
vale.  The  battle  came,  but  they  fell :  bloody  was  the  sword  of 
Oscar. 

The  noise  reached  his  people  at  Crona ;  they  came  like  a  hun- 
dred streams.  The  warriors  of  Caros  fled,  and  Oscar  remained 
like  a  rock  left  by  the  ebbing  sea. 

Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his  steeds,  Caros  rolled  his  might 
along :  the  little  streams  are  lost  in  his  course ;  and  the  earth  is 
rocking  round.  Battle  spreads  from  wing  to  wing  :  ten  thousand 
swords  gleam  at  once  in  the  sky.  But  why  should  Ossian  sijig 
of  battles .'  For  never  more  shall  my  steel  shine  in  war.  I  re- 
member the  days  of  my  youth  with  sorrow;  -when  I  feel  the 
weakness  of  mine  arm.  Happy  are  they  who  fell  in  their  youth, 
in  the  midst  of  their  renown  !  They  have  not  beheld  the  tombs 
of  their  friends :  or  failed  to  bend  the  bow  of  their  strength. 
Happy  art  thCu,  O  Oscar  in  the  midst  of  thy  rushing  blast. 
Thou  often  goest  to  the  fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caros  fled  from 
thy  lifted  sword. 

Darkness  comes  on  my  soul,  O  fair  daughter  of  Toscar,  I  be- 
hold not  the  form  of  my  son  at  Carun ;  nor  the  figure  of  Oscar 
on  Crona.  The  rustling  winds  have  carried  him  far  away ;  and 
the  heart  of  his  father  is  sad. 

But  lead  me,  O  Malvina,  to  the  sound  of  my  woods,  and  the 
Yoar  of  my  mountain  streams.     Let  ii\e  chase  be  heard  on  Cona ; 

that 
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that  I  may  think  on  the  days  of  other  years.  And  bring  me  the 
harp,  O  maid,  that  I  may  touch  it  when  the  light  of  my  soul 
shall  arise.  Be  thou  near,  to  learn  the  song ;  and  future  times 
shall  hear  of  Ossian. 

The  sons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice  on  Cona ; 
and,  looking  up  to  the  rocks,  say,  "  Here  Ossian  dwelt."  They 
shall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old,  and  the  race  that  are  no  more : 
while  we  ride  on  our  clouds,  Malvina,  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring 
winds.  Our  voices  shall  be  heard,  at  times,  in  the  desart  5  and 
we  shall  sing  on  the  winds  of  the  rock. 


Mij 


THE  WAR  OF  INIS-THONA: 

A     POEM. 


argument. 

T/ms  poem  h  an  episaje  inlraduccJ  in  a  great  luork  composed  by  Oisian,  in  ^vhich  the  at' 
tioits  cf  his  friends,  and  bis  Selmed  sou  Oscar,  -were  inlerivo-ven.  The  ivorl  itself  is 
lost,  but  some  episodes,  and  the  story  of  the  poem,  are  handed  doivn  ly  traditiou,  Jnis- 
thana  teas  an  island  of  Scatidina-Jij,  subjtSi  to  its  own  ii/i^,  but  depindii/g  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Lochlin. 

V^UR  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on  tlie  hill  of  heath. 
He  sleeps  in  the  mild  beams  of  the  sun  •,  but  he  awakes  amidst 
a  storm  \  the  red  lightning  flies  around :  and  the  trees  shake 
their  heads  to  the  wind.  He  looks  back  with  joy  on  the  day  of 
the  sun,  and  the  pleasant  dreams  of  his  rest ! 

When  shall  Ossian's  youth  return,  or  his  ear  delight  in  the 
sound  of  arms  ?  When  shall  I,  like  Oscar,  travel  in  the  light  of 
my  steel  ?  Come,  with  your  streams,  yc  hills  of  Cona,  and  listen 
to  the  voice  of  Ossian  !  The  song  rises,  like  the  sun,  in  my  goul; 
and  my  heart  feels  the  joys  of  otlier  times. 

I  behold  my  towers,  O  Selma!  and  the  oaks  of  thy  shaded 
wall :  thy  streams  sound  in  my  ear ;  thy  heroes  gather  round. 
Fingal  sits  in  the  midst ;  and  leans  on  the.  shield  of  Trenmor :  hib 
spear  stands  against  the  wall :  he  listens  to  the  song  of  his  bards. 
The  deeds  of  his  arm  are  heard  -y  and  the  actions  of  the  king  in 
his  youth. 

Oscar  had  returned  from  the  chase,  and  heard  the  hero's  praise. 
He  took  the  shield  of  Branno*  from  the  wall  \  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  Red  was  the  cheek  of  youth.  His  voice  was  tremb- 
ling, low.  My  spear  shook  its  bright  head  in  his  hand  :  he  spoke 
to  Morven's  king. 

"  Fingal !  thou  king  of  heroes!  Ossian,  _  next  to  him  in  war! 
ye  have  fought  the  battle  in  vour  youth  \  your  names  are  renowned 

in 

*  This  is  Branno,  the  fatlicr  of  Evcrallin,  and  grandfather  to  Oscar;  he  was  of 
Irish  cxtracftion,  and  lord  of  the  country  round  the  lake  of  Lego.  Kis  great  ailions 
are  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  bib  hospitality  has  passed  into  a  prcvtrb. 
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in  song.  Oscar  is  like  the  mist  of  Cona :  I  appear  and  vanish. 
The  bard  will  not  know  my  name.  The  hunter  will  not  search 
in  the  heath  for  my  tomb.  Let  nxe  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles 
of  Inis-thona.  Distant  is  the  land  of  my  war !  ye  shall  not  hear 
of  Oscar's  fall.  Some  bard  may  find  me  there,  and  give  my 
name  to  the  song.  The  daughter  of  the  stranger  shall  see  my 
tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth  that  came  from  afar.  The  bard 
sliall  say,  at  the  feast,  hear  the  song  of  Oscar  from  the  distant  land.'* 

"  Oscar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven ;  «  Thou  shalt  fight, 
son  of  my  fame  I  Prepare  my  dark-bosomed  ship  to  carry  my 
hero  to  Inis-thona.  Son  of  my  son,  regard  our  fame :  for  thou 
art  of  the  race  of  renown.  Let  not  the  children  of  strangers  say, 
feeble  are  the  sons  of  Morven!  Be  thou,  in  battle,  like  the 
roaring  storm  :  mild  as  the  evening  sun  in  peace.  Tell,  Oscar, 
to  Inis-thona's  king,  that  Fingal  remembers  his  youth ;  when  we 
strove  in  the  combat  together  in  the  days  of  Agandecca." 

Tliey  lifted  up  the  sounding  sail ;  the  wind  whistled  through 
tlie  thongs  *  of  their  masts.  Waves  lashed  the  oozy  rocks :  the 
strength  of  ocean  roared.  My  son  beheld,  from  the  wave,  the 
hnd  of  groves.  He  rushed  into  the  echoing  bay  of  Runa;  and 
sent  his  sword  to  Annir  king  of  spears.  The  gray-haired  hero 
rose,  when  he  saw  the  sword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were  full  of 
fears ;  and  he  remembered  the  battles  of  tlieir  youth.  Twice  they 
lifted  the  spear  before  the  lovely  Agandecca  :  heroes  stood  far  dis- 
tant, as  if  two  ghosts  contended. 

'*  But  now,"  begun  the  king,  "  I  am  old ;  the  sword  lies  use- 
less in  my  hall.  Thou  who  art  of  Morven's  race !  Annir  has  been 
in  the  strife  of  spears ;  but  he  is  pale  and  withered  now,  like  the 
oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no  son  to  meet  thee  with  joy,  or  to  carry  thee 
to  the  halls  of  Iws  fathers.  Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro 
I'j  no  more.  J>Iy  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  strangers,  and  longs 
to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  spouse  shakes  ten  thousand  spears ;  and 
comes  I  like  a  cloud  of  death  from  Lano.  Come  thou  to  share 
the  feast  of  Annir,  son  of  echoing  Morven." 

Three 

*  I,<;;icJht  ;1;ojjo;s  were  used  in  O'si^i^'s  time,  instead  o?  ropes. 
f  Connalo  had  re.splved  on  a  war  against  his  father-in  law  Annir  king  of  Iliis- 
tlmna,  iri  r)rdcr  to  (iefVive  him  of  his  kingdom;  the  injustice  of  his  designs  was  so 
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Three  days  they  feasted  together ;  on  the  fourth  Annir  lieard 
tlie  name  of  Oscar.*  They  rejoiced  in  the  sl^lljf  and  pursued  the 
boars  of  Runa.  Beside  the  fount  of  mossy  stones,  the  weary 
heroes  rest.  The  tear  steals  in  secret  from  Annir:  and  he  broke 
the  rising  sigh.  "  Here  darkly  rest,"  the  hero  said,  the  children 
of  my  youth.  This  stone  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro:  tiaat  tree  sounds 
over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear  my  voice,  O  my  sons,  with- 
in your  narrow  house  ?  Or  do  ye  speak  in  these  ruftling  leaves, 
when  the  winds  of  the  desart  rise  ?" 

**  King  of  Inis-thona,"  said  Oscar,  «  how  fell  the  children  of 
youth  ?  The  wild-boar  often  rushes  over  their  tombs,  but  he  does 
not  disturb  the  hunters.  They  pursue  deer|  formed  of  clouds,  and 
bend  their  airy-bow.  They  still  love  the  sport  of  their  youtli ;  and 
mount  the  wind  with  joy." 

"  Cormalo,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  chief  of  ten-thousand  spears^ 
he  dwells  at  the  dark-rolling  waters  of  Lano;§  which  send  fordi 
the  cloud  of  death.  He  came  to  Runa's  echoing  halls,  and  sought 
the  honour  of  the  spcar.||  The  youth  was  lovely  as  the  first  beani 
of  the  sun;  and  few  were  they  who  could  meet  him  in  fight!  Mv 
heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo :  and  my  daughter  loved  the  son  of  Lane. 
Argon  and  Ruro  returned  from  the  chase;  the  tears  of  their  pride 
descended :  They  rolled  their  silent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  be- 
cause they  yielded  to  a  stranger :  three  days  they  feasted  with 

Corm-cilo  : 

much  resented  by  Fingal,  that  he  sent  his  grandson,  Oscar,  to  the  a'wistance  of  An- 
nir. Both  armies  came  soon  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  condudl  and  valour  of  Oscar 
obtained  a  complete  vidlory.  An  end  was  put  to  the  war  by  the  death  of  Ccrmalo, 
who  fell  in  a  single  combat,  by  Oscar's  hand.  Thus  is  the  story  delivered  dowi* 
by  tradition;  though  the  poet,  to  raise  the  charader  of  his  son,  makes  Oscar  him- 
self propose  the  expedition. 

*  It  was  thought,  in  those  days  of  heroism,  an  infringement  upon  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  to  ask  the  name  of  a  stranger,  before  he  had  feasted  three  days  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  family.      He  that  asks  the  name  of  the  stranger y  is,  to  this  day,   ati 
opprobrious  term  applied,  in  the  north,  to  the  inhospitable. 
•    f  To  rejoice  in  the  shell  is  a  plirasc  for  feasting  sumptuously,  and  drinking  freely. 

\  The  notion  of  Ossian  concerning  the  state  of  the  deceased,  was  the  same  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  imagined  that  the  souls  pursued,  in 
their  separate  state,  the  employments  and  pleasures  of  their  former  life. 

§  Lano  tv'as  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  foe  emitting 
a  pestilential  vapour  in  autumn.  And  thou,  0  valiant  Duchamar,  like  ihs  mist  of  mar - 
fhy  Lanoi    r.vhen  it  sails  cjer  tht  plains  cf  autumn,  and  brings  dsath  ta  the  people. 

Fingal,  B.  I . 

II  By  the  hcnour  of  the  sp;ar  \%  meant  a  kip.d  of  tournaineBt  praaised  among  the 
ancient  nortliern  nations. 
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Cormalo :  on  the  fourth  my  Argon  fought.  But  who  could  fight 
with  Argon  ?  Land's  chief  was  overcome.  His  heart  swelled  with 
the  grief  of  pride,  and  he  resolved  in  ^cret  to  behold  the  death 
of  my  sons.  They  went  to  the  hills  of  Runa,  and  pursued  the 
dark-brown  hinds.  The  arrow  of  G^rmalo  flew  in  secret ;  and 
my  children  fell.  He  came  to  the  maid  of  his  love  \  to  Inis-thona's 
dark-haired  maid.  They  fled  over  the  desart,  and  Annir  remained 
alone.  Night  came  on  and  day  appeared ;  nor  Argon's  voice,  nor 
Ruro's  came.  At  length  their  much  loved  dog  is  seen;  the  fleet 
and  bounding  Runar.  He  came  into  the  hall  and  howled  •,  and 
seemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their  fall.  We  follov/ed  him: 
we  found  them  here :  and  laid  them  by  this  mossy  stream.  This 
is  the  haunt  of  Annir,  when  the  chase  of  the  hinds  is  over.  I 
bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak  above  them :  and  my  tears  for 
ever  flow." 

"  O  Ronnan !"  said  the  rising  Oscar,  *<  Ogar  king  of  spears  f 
call  my  heroes  to  my  side,  the  sons  of  streamy  Morven.  To-day 
we  go  to  Lano's  water,  that  sends  forth  the  cloud  of  death. 
Cormalo  will  not  long  rejoice :  deatli  is  often  at  the  point  of  our 
swords." 

They  came  over  the  desart  like  stormy  clouds,  when  the  winds 
roll  them  over  the  heath:  their  edges  are  tinged  with  lightning: 
and  the  echoing  groves  foresee  the  storm.  The  horn  of  Oscar's 
battle  was  heard ;  and  Lano  shook  in  all  its  waves.  The  children 
of  the  lake  convened  around  the  sounding  shield  of  Cormalo. 
Oscar  fought,  as  he  was  wont  in  battle.  Cormalo  fell  beneath 
his  sword :  and  tlie  sons  of  the  dismal  Lano  fled  to  their  secret 
vales.  Oscar  brought  the  daughter  of  Inis-thona  to  Annir's  echo- 
ing halls.  The  face  of  age  was  bright  with  joy ;  he  blest  the 
king  of  swords. 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Ossian,  .when  he  beheld  the  distant  sail 
of  his  son !  it  was  like  a  cloud  of  light  that  rises  in  the  east,  whea 
the  traveller  is  sad  in  a  land  unknown;  and  dismal  night,  with 
her  ghosts,  is  sitting  around  him.  We  brought  him,  with  songs, 
to  Selma's  halls.  Fingal  ordered  the  feast  of  shells  to  be  spread. 
A  thousand  bards  raised  the  name  of  Oscar:  and  Morven  an- 
swered 
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swered  to  the  noise.  The  daughter  of  Toscar  was  there,  and  her 
voice  was  Hke  the  harp ;  when  the  distant  sound  comes,  in  the 
evening,  on  the  soft  rustHng  bi-eeze  of  the  vale. 

O  hiy  me,  ye  that  see  the  light,  near  some  rock  of  my  hills : 
let  the  thick  hazels  be  around,  let  the  rustling  oak  be  near.  Green 
be  the  place  of  my  rest  j  and  let  the  sound  of  the  distant  torrent 
be  heard.  Daughter  of  Toscar,  take  the  harp,  and  raise  the 
lovely  song  of  Selma ;  that  sleep  may  overtake  my  soul  in  the 
midst  of  joy ;  that  the  dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the 
days  of  the  mighty  Fingal.  Selma  !  I  behold  thy  towers,  thy 
trees,  and  shaded  wall.  I  see  the  heroes  of  Morven ;  and  hear 
the  song  of  bards.  Oscar  lifts  the  sword  of  Cormalo;  and  a 
thousand  youths  admire  its  studded  thongs.  They  look  with  won- 
der on  my  son  ;  and  admire  the  strengtli  of  his  arm.  They  mark 
the  joy  of  his  father's  eyes ;  they  long  for  an  equal  fame  And 
ye  shall  have  your  fame,  O  sons  of  streamy  Morvem  My  soul 
is  often  brightened  with  the  song ;  and  I  remember  the  compani- 
ons of  my  youth.  But  sleep  descends  with  the  sound  of  the 
harp ;  and  pleasant  dreams  begin  to  rise.  Ye  sons  of  tlie  chase 
stand  far  distant,  nor  disturb  my  rest.  The  bard  of  other  times 
converses  now  with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  days  of  old. 
Sons  of  the  chase  stand  far  distant  5  disturb  not  the  dreams  of 
Ossian, 
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argumsnii. 

£ingaly  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled  S-waran  from  that  kingdom, 
made  a  feast  to  all  his  heroes  :  he  forgot  to  in-oite  Ma-ronnan  and  Aldo,  tivo  ihiefs, 
ivho  had  not  been  along  -with  him  on  his  expedition.  They  resented  his  nigleii :  and 
ifent  oi'er  to  Erragon  king  of  Sora,  a  country  of  Scandina-via,  the  declared  enemy  cf 
Fingal.  The  valour  of  Aldo  soon  gained  him  a  great  reputation  in  Sora  i  and  Lorrna 
the  beautiful  luife  of  Erragon  fell  in  lo-ue  luith  him.  He  found  means  to  escape  iviii 
her,  and  to  come  to  Fingal,  ivho  resided  thtn  in  Selma  on  the  ivesiern  coast.  Erra- 
gen  invaded  Scotland,  and  ivas  slain  in  battle  by  Gaul  the  sen  cf  Morni,  after  he  had 
tejeSled  terms  of  peace  offered  him  by  Fingal.  In  this  -ziar  Aldo  fell,  in  a  single  com- 
bat by  the  bands  of  his  rival  Erragm  :  and  the  urfortunatc  Lorma  afteriuards  di»d  of 
grief 

OoN  of  the  distant  land,  who  dwellest  in  the  secret  cell !  do  I 
hear  the  sounds  of  thy  grove  ?  or  is  it  the  voice  of  thy  songs  ? 
The  torrent  vi'as  loud  in  my  ear,  but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice ;  dost 
thou  praise  the  chiefs  of  thy  land ;  or  the  spirits  *  of  the  wind  ? 
But,  lonely  dweller  of  the  rocks !  look  over  that  heathy  plain  : 
thou  seest  green  tombs,  with  their  rank,  whistling  grass  j  with 
their  stones  of  mossy  heads :  thou  seest  them,  son  of  the  rock  % 
but  Ossian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  mountain  stream  comes  roaring  down  and  sends  its  waters 
round  a  green  hill:  four  mossy  stones,  in  the  midst  of  withered, 
grass,  rear  their  heads  on  the  top :  tv/o  trees  which  tlie  storms 
have  bent,  spread  their  v/histling  brandies  around.  This  is  thy 
dwelling,  Erragon  ;f  this  thy  narrow  house:  the  sound  of  thy 
shells  has  been  long  forgot  in  Sora :  and  thy  shield  is  become  dark 
in  thy  hall.  Erragon,  king  of  -ships  !  chief  of  distant  Sora  !  how 
hast  thou  fallen  on  our  mountains .''  How  is  the  mighty  low  ? 
Son  of  tlie  secret  cell !  dost  thou  delight  in  songs  ?  Hear  the 
battle  of  Lora :  the  sound  of  its  steel  is  long  since  past.  So  thun- 
der on  the  darkened  hill  ro^rs  and  is  no  more.  The  .'um  returns 
N  ij  with 

*  The  poet  alludes  to  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Culdees. 

f  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  signifies /^i-  rage  cf  the  "xaves ;  probiibly  a  poetical 
name  given  h.im  by  Oss»n  himielf :  fwr  he  goes  by  the  name  cf  Annir  in  tradition. 
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with  his  silent  beams :  the  glittering  rocks,  and  green  heads  of  the 
jiiountains  smile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  ships,*  from  Ullin's  roUing 
i|-aves :  our  -vX'hite  sheets  hung  loose  to  the  masts :  and  the  bois- 
terous winds  roared  behind  the  groves  of  Morven.  The  horn  of 
the  king  is  sounded,  and  the  deer  start  from  their  rocks.  Our 
arrows  flew  in  the  woods ;  the  feast  of  the  hill  was  spread.  Our 
joy  was  great  on  our  rocks,  for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran. 
Two  heroes  were  forgot  at  our  feast ;  and  the  rage  of  their  bosoms 
burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in  secret :  the  sigh  bursts  from 
their  breasts.  They  are  seen  to  talk  together,  and  to  throw  their 
spears  on  earth.  They  were  two  dark  clouds,  in  the  midst  of  our 
joy;  like  pillars  of  mist  on  the  settled  sea:  it  glitters  to  the  sun, 
but  the  mariners  fear  a  storm. 

*'.  Raise  my  white  sails,"  said  Ma-ronnan,  "  raise  them  to  the 
winds  of  the  weft ;  kt  us  rush,  O  Aldo,  through  the  foam  of 
the  northern  wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the  feast :  but  our  arms 
liave  been  red  in  blood.  Let  us  leave  the  hills  of  Fingal,  and 
serve  the  king  of  Sora.  His  countenance  is  fierce,  and  the  war 
darkens  round  his  spear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the 
battles  of  echoing  Sora." 

They  took  their  swords  and  shields  of  thongs  -,  and  rushed  to 
Lumar's  sounding  bay.  They  came  to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the 
chief  of  bounding  steeds.  Erragon  had  returned  from  the  chase : 
his  spear  was  red  in  blood.  He  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground : 
and  whistled  as  he  went.  He  took  the  strangers  to  his  feasts: 
ihsy  fought  and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's  lofty  walls.  From 
her  tower  looked  the  spouse  of  Erragon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes 
of  iLorma,  Her  dark-brown  hair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean  :  her 
white  breast  heaves,  like  snow  on  the  heath ;  when  the  gentle 
^vinds  arise,  and  slowly  move  it  in  the  light.  She  saw  young 
Aldo,  like  the  beam  of  Sora's  setting  sun.  Her  soft  heart  sighed  : 
tears  filled  her  eyes;  and  her  white  ann  supported  her  head. 
Three  days  she  sat  within  the  hall,    and  covered  grief  with  joy. 

On 

*  This  was  at  Fingal's  rcUiiT.  from  his  war  against  Swaran. 
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On  the  fourth  she  fled  with  the  hero,  along  the  rolling  sea.    I'hcy 
came  to  Cona's  mossy  towers,  to  Fingal  king  of  spears. 

*'  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  !"  said  the  rising  king  of  Morven, 
"  shall  I  defend  thee  from  the  wrath  of  Sora's  injured  king  .'*  who 
will  now  receive  my  people  into  their  halls,  or  give  tlae  feast  of 
strangers,  since  Aldo  of  die  little  soul,  has  carried  away  the  fair 
of  Sora  ?  Go  to  thy  hills,  thou  feeble  hand,  and  hide  thee  in  thy 
caves ;  mournful  is  the  battle  we  must  fight,  witli  Sora's  gloomy 
king.  Spirit  of  the  noble  Trenmor !  when  will  Fingal  cease  'ta 
fight  ?  I  was  born  in  the  midst  of  battles,  *  and  my  steps  must 
move  in  blood  to  my  tomb.  But  my  hand  did  not  injure  tlic 
weak,  my  steel  did  not  touch  the  feeble  in  arms.  I  behold  thy  tem- 
pests, O  Morven,  which  v/ill  overturn  my  halls ;  when  my  children 
are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  remains  to  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  wil? 
the  feeble  come,  but  they  will  not  know  my  tomb :  my  renown  is 
in  the  song :  and  my  actions  shall  be  as  a  dream  to  future  times.'' 
His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the  storms  round  die 
ghost  of  night ;  when  he  calls  them  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and 
prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  stranger.  He  came  to 
the  shore  of  Cona,  and  sent  his  bard  to  the  king  ;  to  demand  the 
combat  of  thousands  5  or  the  land  of  many  hills.  Fingal  sat  in 
his  hall  with  the  companions  of  liis  youth  around  him.  The 
young  heroes  were  at  the  chase,  and  far  distant  in  the  desart. 
The  gray -haired  chiefs  talked  of  other  times,  and  of  the  a£tions 
of  their  youth ;  when  the  aged  Narthmor  f  came,  the  king  of 
streamy  Lora. 

"  This  is  no  time,"  begun  the  chief,  «  to  hear  the  songs  of 
other  years :  Erragon  frowns  on  the  coast,  and  lifts  ten  thousand 
swords.  Gloomy  is  the  king  among  his  chiefs !  he  is  like  the 
darkened  moon,  amidst  the  meteors  of  night." 

"  Come,"  said  Fingal,  "  from  thy  hall,  thou  daughter  of  my 
love;  come  from  thy  hall,  Bos-niina,-|  maid  of  streamy  Morven ! 

Narthm.dr, 

*  Conihal  the  father  of  Fingul  was  slain  in  battle,  against  the  tribe  of  Morni, 
rhe  very  day  that  Fiiigal  was  born ;  so  that  he  may,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  have 

been  horn  in  the  midst  of  battles. 

\   Neart-nior,  great  strength.      I.ora,  noisy. 

f  Bos-mhina,  saft  and  tender  hand.     She  was  the  youngest  of  Fingal's  cbil(irei;-- 
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Narthmor,  take  the  steeds*  of  the  strangers,  and  attend  the 
daughter  of  Fingal :  let  her  bid  the  king  of  Sora  to  our  feast,  to 
Seh-na's  shaded  wall.  Offer  him,  O  Bosmina,  the  peace  of  he- 
rocs,  and  the  wealth  of  generous  Aldo :  our  youths  are  far  distant, 
and  age  Is  on  our  trembling  hands." 

She  came  to  the  host  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam  of  light  to  a 
cloud.  In  her  right  hand  shone  an  arrow  of  gold;  and  in  her  left 
a  sparkling  shell,  the  sign  of  Morven's  peace.  Erragon  bright- 
ened in  her  presence  as  a  rock,  before  the  sudden  beams  of  the 
sun ;  when  they  issue  from  a  broken  cloud,'  divided  by  the  roar- 
ing wind. 

*'  Son  of  the  distant  Sora,"  begun  the  mildly  blushing  maid, 
*'  come  to  the  feast  of  Morven's  king,  to  Selma's  shaded  walls. 
Take  the  peace  of  heroes,  O  warrior,  and  let  the  dark  sword  rest 
by  thy  side.  And  if  thou  chusest  the  wealth  of  kings,  hear  the 
words  of  the  generotis  Aldo.  He  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred 
steeds,  the  children  of  the  rein ;  an  hundred  maids  from  dista:nt 
lands  ;  an  hundred  hawks  with  fluttering  wing,  that  fly  across  the 
sky.  An  hundred  girdles  f  shall  also  be  thine,  to  bind  high-bo- 
somed women ;  the  friends  of  the  births  of  heroes,  and  the  cure 
of  the  sons  of  toil.  Tfen  sliells  studded  with  gems  shall  shine  in 
Sora's  towers :  the  blue  water  trembles  on  their  stars,  and  seems 
to  be  sparkling  wine.  They  gladdened  once  the  kings  of  the  world,  J 
in  the  midst  of  their  echoing  halls.  These,  O  hero,  shall  be  thine ; 
or  thy  white-bosomed  spouse.  Lorma  shall  roll  her  bright  eyes 
in  thy  halls ;  though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo  :  Fingal !  who 
never  injured  a  hero,  though  his  arm  is  strong." 

*'  Soft  voice  of  Cona !"  replied  the  king,  "  tell  him,  that  he 
spreads  his  feast  in  vain.     Let  Fingal  pour  his  spoils  around  me  j 

and 

*  These  were  probably  horses  taken  in  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians  into 
tlie  Roman  province,  which  seems  to  be  intimated  in  the  phrase  of  the  itccds  of 
strangers. 

f  Santflified  girdles,  till  very  lately,  were  kept  in  many  families  in  the  north  of 
Scotland;  they  were  bound  about  women  in  labour,  and  were  supposed  to  alleviate 
their  pains,  and  to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  were  impressed  with  several  mystical 
figures,  and  the  ceremony  of  bindinf^  them  about  the  \voman's  wa;5t,  was  accompa- 
nied with  words  and  gestures  which  shewed  the  custom  to  have  come  originally 
i"rom  the  druids. 

t  The  Roman  emperors.     The  shells  w^re  some  of  the  spoils  of  the  province. 
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and  bend  beneath  my  power.  Let  him  give  mc  the  swords  of" 
his  fathers,  and  the  shields  of  other  times  :  that  my  children  may 
behold  them  in  my  halla,  and  say,  These  are  the  arms  of  Fifigal.'* 

"  Never  shall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls,"  said  die  rising 
pride  of  the  maid.  "  They  are  in  the  mighty  hands  of  heroes 
who  never  yielded  in  war.  King  of  the  echoing  Sora  !  the  storm 
is  gathering  on  our  hills.  Dost  thou  not  foresee  the  fall  of  thy 
people,  son  of  the  distant  land  ?" 

She  came  to  Selma's  silent  halls ;  the  king  beheld  her  down- 
cast eyes.  He  rose  from  his  place,  in  his  strength,  and  shook  his 
a^ed  locks.  He  took  the  sounding  mail  of  Trenmor,  and  the 
dark-brown  shield  of  his  fathers.  Darkness  filled  Selma's  hall, 
when  he  stretched  his  hand  to  his  spear :  the  ghosts  of  thousands 
were  near,  and  foresaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible  joy 
rose  in  the  face  of  the  aged  heroes :  they  rushed  to  meet  the  foe ; 
their  thoughts  are  on  the  actions  of  other  years  j  and  on  the  fame 
of  the  tomb. 

Now  the  dogs  of  the  chase  appeared  at  Trathal's  tomb :  Fingal 
knew  that  his  young  heroes  followed  them,  and  he  stopt  in  the 
midst  of  his  course.  Oscar  appeared  the  first  j  then  Morni's  son^ 
and  Nemi's  race :  Fercuth  *  shewed  his  gloomy  form :  Dermid 
spread  his  dark-hair  on  the  wind.  Ossian  came  the  last.  I  hum- 
med the  song  of  other  times :  my  spear  supported  my  steps  over 
the  little  streams,  and  my  thoughts  were  of  mighty  men.  Fingal 
struck  his  bossy  shield ;  and  gave  the  dismal  sign  of  war;  a  thou- 
sand swords,  at  once  unsheathed,  gleam  on  the  waving  heatli. 
Three  gray-haired  sons  of  song  raise  the  tuneful,  mournful  voice.. 
Deep  and  dark  with  sounding  steps,  we  rush,  a  gloomy  ridge, 
along :  like  the  shower  of  a  storm  when  it  pours  on  the  narrov/ 
vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  s?.t  on  his  hill :  the  sun-beam  of  battle 
flew  on  the  wind  :  the  companions  of  his  vouth  are  near,  with  all 
tlielr  waving  locks  of  age.  Joy  rose  in  the  hero's  eyes  when  he 
beheld  his  sons  in  war  j  when  he  saw  them  amidst  the  lightning 

of 

*  Fer-cuthj  the  same  with  Fergus,  ihc'iTiar.  of  the  z^crJ,  or  s.  comniaiid(.r  of  an 
crmy. 
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of  SM'ords,  and  mindful  of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers.  Erragon 
came  on,  in  his  strength,  like  the  roar  of  a  winter  stream :  the 
battle  falls  in  his  course,  and  death  is  at  his  side. 

"  Who  comes,"  said  Fingal,  "  like  the  bounding  roe,  Hke 
the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His  shield  glitters  on  his  side ;  and 
the  clang  of  his  armour  is  mournful.  He  meets  with  Erragon 
in  the  strife!  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs!  It  is  like 
the  contending  of  ghosts  in  a  gloomy  storm.  But  fallest  thou, 
son  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy  white  bosom  stained  with  blood  ?  Weep, 
unliappy  Lorma,  Aldo  is  riO  more." 

The  king  took  the  spear  of  his  strength ;  for  he  was  sad  for 
the  fall  of  Aldo  :  he  bent  his  deathful  eyes  on  the  foe ;  but  Gaul 
met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  relate  the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ? 
The  mighty  stranger  fell. 

"  Sons  of  Cona  I"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  stop  the  hand  of  death. 
!Mighty  was  he  that  is  now  so  low  I  and  mucli  is  he  mourned  in 
Sora  !  The  stranger  will  come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why 
it  is  silent.  The  king  is  fallen,  O  stranger,  and  the  joy  of  his 
house  is  ceased.  Listen  to  the  sound  of  his  woods :  perhaps  his 
ghost  is  there ;  but  heSs  far  distant,  on  Morven,  beneath  the  sword 
nf  a  foreign  foe."  Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the 
bard  raised  the  song  of  peace ;  we  stopped  our  up-lifted  swords, 
and  spared  the  feeble  foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in  that  tomb;  and 
I  raised  the  voice  of  grief;  the  clouds  of  night  came  rolling  down, 
and  the  ghost  of  Erragon  appeared  to  some.  His  face  was  cloudy 
;'.nd  dark  ;  and  an  half-formed  sigh  is  in  his  breast.  Blest  be  thy 
soul,  O  king  of  Sora  !  thine  arm  was  terrible  in  war ! 

Lorma  sat,  in  Aldo's  hall,  at  the  light  of  a  flaming  oak :  the 
night  came,  but  he  did  not  return  ;  and  the  soul  of  Lorma  is  sad. 
*"'  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona  ?  for  thou  didst  promise 
to  return.  Has  the  deer  been  distant  far ;  and  do  the  dark  winds 
sigh,  round  thee,  an  the  heath?  I  am  in  the  land  of  strangers, 
where  is  my  friend,  but  Aldo  ?  Come  from  thy  echoing  hills,  O 
niy  best  beloved!" 

Her  eyes  ;:rc  turned  toward  the  gate,  and  she  listens  to  the 
■^rustling  bla'^'t.     She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's  tread,  ■:in6  joy  rises  in  hfr 

•     '  f.:ce: 
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face :  but  sorrow  returns  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon. 
"  And  wilt  thou  not  return,  my  love  ?  Let  me  behold  the  face 
of  the  hill.  The  moon  is  in  the  east.  Calm  and  bright  is  the 
breast  of  the  lake  !  When  shall  I  behold  his  dogs  returning  from 
the  chase  ?  When  shall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  distant  on  the 
wind  ?    Come  from  thy  echoing  hills,  hunter  of  woody  Cona  !" 

His  thin  ghost  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  the  watry  beam  of  the 
moon,  when  it  rushes  from  between  two  clouds,  and  the  mid- 
night shower  is  on  the  field.  She  followed  the  empty  form  over 
the  heath,  for  she  knew  tliat  her  hero  fell.  I  heard  her  approaching 
cries  on  the  wind,  like  the  mournful  voice  of  the  breeze,  vi^hen 
it  sighs  on  the  grass  of  the  cave. 

She  came,  she  found  her  hero  :  her  voice  was  heard  no  more : 
silent  she  rolled  her  sad  eyes ;  she  was  pale  as  a  watry  cloud,  that 
rises  from  the  lake,  to  the  beam  of  the  moon.  Few  were  her 
days  on  Cona :  she  sunk  into  the  tomb :  Fingal  commanded  his 
bards ;  and  they  sung  over  the  death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters 
of  Morven  mourned  her  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  the  dark 
winds  of  autumn  returned. 

Son  of  tlie  distant  land  *  thou  dwellest  in  the  field  of  fame  : 
O  let  thy  song  rise,  at  times,  in  the  praise  of  those  that  fell :  that 
their  thin  ghosts  may  rejoice  around  thee;  and  the  soul  of  Lorma 
come  on  a  moon-beam,  f  wlien  thou  liest  down  to  rest,  and  the 
moon  looks  into  thy  cave.  Then  shalt  thou  see  her  lovely,  but 
the  tear  is  still  on  her  cheek. 

O  CONLATH 

*  The  poet  addresses  himself  to  the  Culdce. 

t  Be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  window  ol'  my  rest ;  wlien  my 
thoughts  are  of  peace;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over.  /"  -'g 'A  B.  I. 
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A     P  O  E  M. 


argument, 

Conlath  was  the  youngest  of  I^orni's  sons,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Gaul,  tvbo  is  so 
often  mentioned  in  Ossians  poems.  He  zi'as  in  lo-ve  tjuith  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Ru- 
mar,  -when  Toscar  the  son  of  Kinfena,  accompanied  by  Fercutb  his  friend,  arrived, 
from  Ireland,  at  Mora  tvbere  Conlath  dwelt.  He  was  hospitably  received,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  feasted,  three  days,  with  Conlath.  On  the  fourth  he 
set  sail,  and  coasting  the  island  of  waves,  probably,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  he  saw  Cw 
thuna  bunting,  fell  in  love  ivith  her,  and  carried  her  aivay,  by  force,  in  his  ship.  He 
ivas  forced,  by  stress  of  -weather,  into  I'thona  a  desart  isle.  In  the  mean  time  Con- 
lath, hearing  of  the  rape,  sailed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  They  fought ;  and  they,  and  their  followers  fell  by  mutual  wounds. 
Cuthona  did  not  long  survive ;  for  she  died  of  grief  the  third  day  after.  Fingal,  hear- 
ing of  their  unfortunate  death,  sent  Stormal  the  son  of  Moran  to  bury  them,  but  fjr- 
got  tu  send  a  bard  to  sing  the  funeral  song  over  their  tombs.  The  ghost  of  Conlath  came, 
long  after,  to  Ossian,  to  entreat  him  to  transmit,  to  posterity,  his  and  Cuthona' s  fame. 
For  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  were  not  happy,  till 
their  elegit  s  -were  composed  by  a  bard. 

LJiD  net  Ossian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  sound  of  days  that  are 
no  more  ?  Often  does  the  memory  of  former  times  come,  like  the 
evening  sun,  on  my  soul.  The  noise  of  tlie  chase  is  renewed ; 
and,  in  thought,  I  lift  the  spear.  But  Ossian  did  hear  a  voice : 
Who  art  thou,  son  of  the  night  ?  The  sons  of  little  men  are 
asleep,  and  the  midnight  wind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
shield  of  Fingal  that  echoes  to  the  blast,  it  hangs  in  Ossian's 
Iiall,  and  he  feels  it  sometimes  with  his  hands.  Yes !  I  hear 
thee,  my  friend :  long  has  thy  voice  been  absent  from  mine  ear  ! . 
What  brings  thee,  on  thy  cloud,  to  Ossian,  son  of  the  generous 
Morni  ?  Are  the  friends  of  the  aged  near  thee  ?  Where  is  Oscar, 
son  of  fame  ?  He  was  often  near  thee,  O  Conlath,  when  the  din 
of  battle  rose. 

Ghost  of  Conlath.  Sleeps  the  sweet  voice  of  Cona,  in  the  midst 

of  his  rustling  hall  ?    Sleeps  Ossian  in  his  hall,    and  his  friends 

without  their  fame  ?    The  sea  rolls  round  tlie  dark  I-thona,*  and 

O  ij  our 

•^  I-thtna,  islunJ  ef  waves,  one  of  the  uninhabited  •western  isles. 
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our  tombs  are  not  seen  by  the  stranger.     How  long  shall  our 
fame  be  unheard,  son  of  the  echoing  Morven  ? 

Ossian.  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee,  as  thou  sittcst, 
dim,  on  thy  cloud  !  Art  thou  like  the  mist  of  Lano ;  or  an  half- 
extinguished  meteor  ?  Of  what  are  the  skirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of 
what  is  thine  airy  bow  ?  But  he  is  gone  on  his  blast  like  the  sha- 
dow of  mist.  Come  from  thy  wall,  my  harp,  and  let  m.e  hear 
thy  sound.  Let  the  light  of  memory  rise  on  I-thona ;  that  I  may 
behold  my  friends.  And  Ossian  does  behold  his  friends,  on  the 
dark-blue  isle.  The  cave  of  Thona  appears,  with  its  mossy  rocks 
and  bending  trees.  A  stream  roars  at  its  mouth,  and  Toscar 
bends  over  its  course.  Fercuth  is  sad  by  his  side :  and  the  maid* 
of  his  love  sits  at  a  distance  and  weeps.  Does  the  wind  of  the 
waves  deceive  me  ?    Or  do  I  hear  them  speak  ? 

Toscar.  The  night  was  stormy.  From  their  hills  the  groaning 
oaks  came  down.  The  sea  darkly-tumbled  beneath  the  blast,  and 
the  roaring  waves  were  climbing  against  our  rocks.  The  lightning 
came  often  and  shewed  the  blasted  fern.  Fercuth !  I  saw  the 
ghost  of  night. f  Sdent  he  stood,  on  that  bank;  his  robe  of  mist 
flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears :  an  aged  man  he 
seemed,  and  full  of  thought. 

Fercuth.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Toscar ;  and  he  foresees  some 
death  among  his  race.  Such  was  his  appearance  on  Cromla,  be- 
fore the  great  Ma-ronnan  \  fell.  UUin !  |j  with  thy  hills  of  grass, 
how  pleasant  are  thy  vales !  Silence  is  near  thy  blue  streams,  and 
the  sun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the  sound  of  the  harp  in  Selama,§ 
and  pleasant  the  cry  of  the  hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we  are  in  the 
dark  I-thona,  surrounded  by  the  storm.  The  billows  lift  their 
white  heads  above  our  rocks :  and  we  tremble  amidst  the  night. 
Toscar.  Whither  is  the  soul  of  battle  fled,    Fercuth  with  the 

locks 

*  Ciithdna  the  daughter  of  Rumar,  whom  Toscar  had  carried  away  by  force. 

■  f  It  was  long  thought,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  that  storms  were  raised  by  the 

ghosts  of  the  deceased.     This  notion  is  still  entertained  by  the  vulgar;   for  they 

think  that  whirlwinds,  and  sudden  squalls  of  wind  are  occasioned  by  spirits,   who 

transport  themselves,  in  that  mamier,  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of  Toscar. 

II  Ulster  in  Ireland. 

§  Selamath — beautiful  to  behold,  the  name  of  Toscar's  palace,   on  the  coast  of 
Ulster,  near  the  mountain  Cromla,  the  scene  of  the  epic  poem. . 
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locks  of  age  ?  I  have  seen  thee  undaunted  in  danger,  and  thine 
eyes  burning  with  joy  in  the  fight.  Whither  is  the  soul  of  battle 
fled  ?  Our  fathers  never  feared.  Go :  view  the  settling  sea :  the 
stormy  wind  is  laid.  The  billows  still  tremble  on  the  deep,  and 
seem  to  fear  the  blast.  But  view  the  settling  sea :  morning  is  gray 
on  our  rocks.  The  sun  wiU  look  from  his  east ;  in  all  his  pride 
of  light.  I  lifted  up  my  sails,  with  joy,  before  the  halls  of  ge- 
nerous Conlath.  My  course  was  by  the  isle  of  waves,  vi'here  his 
love  pursued  the  deer.  I  saw  her,  like  that  beam  of  the  sun  that 
issues  from  the  cloud.  Her  hair  was  on  her  heaving  breast ;  she, 
bending  forward,  drew  the  bow :  her  white  arm  seemed,  behind 
her,  like  the  snow  of  Cromla :  Come  to  my  soul,  I  said,  thou 
huntress  of  the  isle  of  waves !  But  she  spends  her  time  in  tears, 
and  thinks  of  the  generous  Conlath.  Where  can  I  ^nd  thy  peace, 
Cuthona,  lovely  maid  ? 

Cuthona.  *  A  distant  steep  bends  over  the  sea,  with  aged  trees 
and  mossy  rocks :  the  billows  roll  at  its  feet :  on  its  side  is  the 
dwelling  of  roes.  The  people  call  it  Ardven.  There  the  towers 
of  Mora  rise.  There  Conlath  looks  over  the  sea  for  his  only  \ovz. 
The  daughters  of  the  chase  returned,  and  he  beheld  their  down- 
cast eyes.  Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rumar.-*  But  they  an- 
swered not.  My  peace  dwells  on  Ardven,  son  of  the  distant 
land ! 

Toscar.  And  Cuthona  shall  return  to  her  peace  ;  to  the  halls  of 
generous  Conlath.  He  is  the  friend  of  Toscar :  I  have  feasted  in 
his  halls.  Rise,  ye  gentle  breezes  of  UUin,  and  stretch  my  sails 
towards  Ardven's  shores.  Cuthona  shall  rest  on  Ardven :  but  the 
days  of  Toscar  will  be  sad.  I  shall  sit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of 
the  sun.  The  blast  will  rustle  in  my  trees,  and  I  shall  think  it  is 
Cuthona's  voice.  But  she  is  distant  far,  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty 
Conlath. 

Cuthona.  Oh  !  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  carries  die  ghosts  of  my 
fathers.     I  see  the  skirts  of  their  robes,  like  gray  and  watry  mist. 

When 

*  Cutliona,  the  mournful  sound  cf  the  tvaves ;  a  poetical  name  given  her  by  Ossian, 
on  account  of  her  mourning  to  the  sound  of  the  waves ;  her  name  in  tradition,  is 
rJorm-huil,  ilie  bliu-eyed  ir.aiJ. 
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When  shall  I  fall,  O  Rumar  ?  Sad  Cuthona  sees  her  death.  Will 
iiot  Conlath  behold  me,  before  I  enter  the  narroAv  hou  e  ?  f 

Ossian.  And  he  will  behold  thee,  O  maid :  he  comes  along  the 
rolling  sea.  The  death  of  Toscar  is  dark  on  his  spear ;  and  a 
wound  is  in  his  side.  He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona,  and 
!ihews  his  ghastly  wound.  Where  art  thou  with  thy  tears,  Cu- 
thona. ,?  the  ciiief  of  Mora  dies.  The  vision  grows  dim  on  my 
mind ;  I  behold  tlie  chiefs  no  more.  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future 
times,  remember  the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears :  he  fell  before  his 
day;  and  sadness  darkened  in  his  hall.  His  mother  looked  to  his 
shield  on  the  wall,  and  it  was  bloody.  *  She  knew  that  her  hero 
died,  and  her  sorrow  was  heard  on  Mora.  Art  thou  pale  on  thy 
rock,  Cuthona,  beside  the  fallen  chiefs  ?  Night  comes,  and  day 
returns,  but  none  appears  to  raise  their  tomb.  Thou  frightnest  tlie 
screaming  fowls  away,  and  thy  tears  for  ever  flow.  Thou  art  pale 
as  a  watry  cloud,  that  rises  from  a  lake. 

The  sons  of  the  desart  came,  and  they  found  her  dead.  They 
raise  a  tomb  over  the  heroes ;  and  she  rests  at  the  side  of  Conlath, 
Come  not  to  my  dreams,  O  Conlath  j  for  thou  hast  received  thy 
fame.  Be  thy  voice  far  distant  from  my  hall ;  that  sleep  may  de- 
scend at  night.  O  that  I  could  forget  my  friends :  till  my  foot- 
steps cease  to  be  seen !  till  1  come  among  them  with  joy  !  and  lay 
my  aged  limbs  in  the  narrow  house ! 

CARTHON: 

f  The  grave. 

*  It  vvap  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  amis  left  by  the  heroes  at  home,  be- 
cjme  bloody  the  v^ry  instant  their  owners  were  killed,   though  at  ever  so  great  i 

d'-:tunce. 
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argument. 

This  poem  is  complete,  and  the  subjeB  of  it,  as  of  most  of  Ossiaiis  compositions,  tragical. 
In  the  time  of  Comhal  the  son  of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  Cle^- 
sammor  the  son  of  'Thaddu  and  brother  of  Morna,  Fhigal's  mother,  ivas  driven  by 
a  storm  into  the  ri-ver  Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  ivhich  stood  Balclutha,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  Britons  betiveen  the  'ivalls.  He  ivos  hospitably  received  by  Reuthamir,  the  prin- 
cipal man  in  the  place,  who  gave  him  Moina  bis  only  daughter  in  marriage,  Reud'j, 
the  son  of  Cormo,  a  Britcn  ivho  -juas  in  lo've  •with  Moina,  came  to  Reuthamir^ s  house, 
and  behaved  haughtily  toivards  Clcssammor.  A  quarrel  insued,  in  ivhich  Reuda  ivc: 
lilted;  the  Britons,  nvho  attended  him  pressed  so  hard  on  Clcssammor,  that  he  ivas  c 
bliged  to  throiv  himself  into  the  Clyde,  and  sivim  to  his  ship.  He  hoisted  sail,  and  the 
ivind  being  fa'-jourahle,  bore  him  out  to  sea.  He  rften  endea'uourcd  to  return,  and  car  r"^ 
off  his  beto-ved  Moina  by  night ;  but  the  ivind  continuing  contrary,  he  ivas  forced  to 
desist. 

Moina,  ivho  had  been  left  ivith  child  by  her  husband,  brought  forth  a  son,  and  died  scon 
after,  Reuthamir  named  the  child  Carthon,  i,  e,  the  murmur  of  ivaves,from  the  storm 
ivhich  carried  off  Clcssammor  his  father,  ivho  was  supposed  to  have  been  cast  away. 
When  Carthon  ivas  three  years  old,  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expe- 
ditions against  the  Britons,  took  and  burnt  Balclutha,  Reuthamir  ivas  killed  in  the 
attack :  and  Carthon  ivas  carried  safe  aivay  by  his  nurse,  ivho  fed  farther  into  the 
country  of  the  Britons.  Carthon,  coming  to  man's  estate  was  resolved  to  rei'enn-e  the 
fall  of  Balclutha  on  Comhal's  posterity.  He  sit  sail,  from  the  Clyde,  and,  falling 
on  the  coast  of  Morven,  defeated  two  of  Fingal' s  heroes,  who  came  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. He  ivas,  at  last,  univittingly  killed  by  his  father  Clessamiftor,  in  a  single  com- 
hal. This  story  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  poem,  ivhich  opens  on  the  night  preceding 
the  death  of  Carthon,  so  that  ivhat  passed  before  is  introduced  by  way  of  episode.  The 
po:m  is  addressed  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Toscar. 


XJL  TALE  of  the  times  of  old !  The  deeds  of  days  of  other  years ! 
The  murmur  of  thy  streams,  O  Lora,  brings  back  the  memo- 
ry ot  tlie  past.  The  sound  of  thy  woods  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in 
mine  car.  Dost  thou  not  beliold,  ISIalvina,  a  rock  with  its  head 
of  heath  .?  Three  aged  firs  bend  from  its  face ;  green  is  the  narrow 
plain  at  its  feet ;  there  the  flower  of  the  mountain  grows,  and  shakes 
its  white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thistle  is  there  alone,  and  sheds 
its  aged  beard.  Two  stones,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  shew  their 
heads  of  moss.     The  deer  of  the  mountain  aA'oids  the  place,   for 

he 
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fie  beholds  the  gray  ghost  that  guards  it,*  for  the  mighty  he,  O 
Malvina,  in  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock. 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  !  the  deeds  of  days  of  other  years. 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  strangers,  with  his  thousands  a- 
round  him?  the  sun-beam  pours  its  bright  stream  before  him; 
and  his  hair  meets  the  wind  of  his  hills.  His  face  is  settled  from 
war.  He  is  calm  as  the  evening  beam  that  looks,  from  the  cloud 
of  the  west,  on  Cona's  silent  vale.  "Who  is  it  but  Comhal's  son,f 
the  king  of  mighty  deeds !  He  beholds  his  hills  with  joy,  and  bids 
a  thousand  voices  rise.  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields,  ye  sons.of 
the  distant  land  !  The  king  of  the  world  sits  in  his  hall,  and  hears 
of  his  people's  flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pride,  and  takes 
his  father's  sword.  "  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields,  sons  of  the 
distant  land !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they  came  to  Selma's 
halls.  A  thousand  lights  :|:  from  the  stranger's  land  rose,  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.  The  feast  is  spread  around  ;  and  the  night 
passed  away  in  joy.  Where  is  the  noble  Clessammor§  said  the 
fair  haired  Fingal  ?  Where  is  the  companion  of  my  father,  in  the 
days  of  my  joy.?  Sullen  and  dark  he  passes  his  days  in  the  vale 
of  echoing  Lora :  but,  behold,  he  comes  from  the  hill,  like  a 
:>teed  in  his  strength,  who  finds  his  companions  in  the  breeze ; 
and  tosses  his  bright  mane  in  the  wind.  Blest  be  the  soul  of 
Clessummor,  why  so  long  from  Seima  ? 

"  Returns  the  chief"  said  Clessammor,  "  in  the  midst  of  his 
fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of  Comhal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth. 
Often  did  we  pass  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  strangers :  our 
swords  returned,  not  unstained  with  blood :  nor  did  the  kings  of 
the  world  rejoice.  Why  do  I  remember  the  battles  of  my  youth  ? 
My  hair  is  mixed  with  gray.     My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the  bow  j 

and 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  time?,  that  deer  saw  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  To  this 
day,  wlien  beasts  suddenly  start  without  apparent  cause,  the  vulgar  think  that  they 
see  the  spirits  of  the  deceased. 

f  Fin«;al  returns  here,  from  an  expedition  against  the  Romans,  which  was  ce- 
lebrated by  Ossian  in  a  particular  poem. 

\  Probably  wax-lights;  which  are  often  mentioned  as  carried,  among  other  bootv, 
from  the  Roman  Province. 

§  O.'-sssnjh-mor,  ?K!gI:ty  Jccds.  ' 
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and  I  lift  a  lighter  spear.  O  that  my  joy  would  return,  as  when 
I  first  beheld  the  maid  •,  the  white  bosomed  daughter  of  strangers, 
Moina  II  with  the  dark-blue  eyes !" 

"  Tell,"  said  the  mighty  Fingal,  "  the  tale  of  thy  youthful 
days.  Sorrow  like  a  cloud  on  the  sun,  shades  the  soul  of  Clessam- 
mor.  Mournful  are  thy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  thd 
roaring  Lora.  Let  us  hear  the  sorrow  of  thy  youth,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  thy  days." 

**  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  the  great  Clessammor, 
"  I  came,  in  my  bounding  ship,  to  Balclutha's*  walls  of  towers. 
The  winds  had  roared  behind  my  sails,  and  Clutha'sf  streams  re- 
ceived my  dark-bosomed  vessel.  Three  days  I  remained  in 
Reuthamir's  halls,  and  saw  that  beam  of  light,  his  daughter.  The 
joy  of  the  shell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the  fair.  Her 
breasts  were  like  foam  on  the  wave,  and  her  eyes  like  stars  of  light : 
her  hair  was  dark  as  the  raven's  wing :  her  soul  was  generous  and 
mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great :  and  my  heart  poured  forth 
in  joy. 

"  The  son  of  a  stranger  came ;  a  chief  who  loved  the  white  bo- 
somed Moina.  His  words  were  mighty  in  the  hall,  and  he  often 
half  unsheathed  his  sword.  Where,  he  said,  is  the  mighty  Com- 
hal,  the  restless  wanderer  %  of  the  heath  ?  Comes  he,  with  his 
host,  to  Balclutha,  since  Clessammor  is  so  bold  ?  My  soul  I  re- 
plied, O  warrior !  burns  in  a  light  of  its  own.  I  stand  without 
fear  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  though  the  valiant  are  distant  far. 
Stranger  !  thy  words  are  mighty,  for  Clessammor  is  alone.  But 
my  sword  trembles  by  my  side,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand. 
Speak  no  more  of  Comhal,  son  of  the  winding  Clutha !" 

"  The  strength  of  his  pride  arose.  We  fought ;  he  fell  beneatli 
P  my 

[|  Moina,  soft  in  temper  and  person.  We  find  the  British  names  in  this  poem  de- 
rived from  the  Galic,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole  island 
was  one  and  the  same. 

*  Balclutha,  i.  e.  the  town  of  Clyde,  probably  the  Aldutb  of  Bede. 

t  Clutha,  or  Cluath,  the  Galic  name  of  the  river  Clyde,  the  signification  of  tlje 
word  is  bending,  in  allusion  to  the  winding  course  of  that  river.  From  Clutha  is 
derived  its  Latin  name,  Glotta. 

\  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  restless  "wanderer,  is  Scuta,  which  is  the 
the  true  origin  of  the  Seoti  of  the  Romans :  an  opprobrious  name  impofed  by  th<j 
Britons,  on  the  Caledonians,  on  account  of  the  continual  incursions  into  their 
country. 
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my  sword.  The  banks  of  Clutha  heard  his  fall,  and  a  thousand 
spears  glittered  around.  I  fought :  the  strangers  prevailed :  I 
plunged  into  the  stream  of  Clutha.  My  white  sails  rose  over  the 
waves,  and  I  bounded  on  the  dark-blue  sea.  Moina  came  to  the 
shore,  and  rolled  the  red  eye  of  her  tears :  her  dark  hair  flew  on 
the  wind ;  and  I  heard  her  cries.  Often  did  I  turn  my  ship  !  but 
the  winds  of  the  east  prevailed.  Nor  Clutha  ever  since  have  I  seen : 
nor  Moina  of  the  dark-brown  hair.  She  fell  on  Balclutha ;  for 
I  have  seen  her  ghost.  I  knew  her  as  she  came  through  the  dusky 
night,  along  the  murmur  of  Lora :  she  was  like  the  new  moon 
seen  through  the  gathered  mist :  when  the  sky  pours  down  its  flaky 
snow,  aiid  the  world  is  silent  and  dark." 

"  Raise  *,  ye  bards,"  said  the  mighty  Fingal,  "  the  praise  of 
unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  ghost,  with  your  songs,  to  our  hills-, 
that  she  may  rest  with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the  sun-beams  of  other 
days,  and  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old.  I  have  seen  the  walls  of 
Balclutha  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded  in  the 
halls  :  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream 
of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the  walls. 
The  thistle  shook,  there,  its  lonely  head :  the  moss  whistled  to  the 
wind.  The  fox  looked  out,  from  the  windows,  the  rank  grass 
of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of 
Moina,  filence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers.  Raise  the  song  of 
mourning,  O  bards,  over  the  land  of  strangers.  They  have  but 
fallen  before  us :  for,  one  day,  we  must  fall.  Why  dost  thou 
build  the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  days  ?  Thou  lookest  from  thy 
towers  to-day ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blast  of  the  desert  comes ; 
it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whistles  round  thy  half- worn 
shield.  And  let  the  blast  of  the  desert  come !  we  shall  be  re- 
nowned in  our  day.  The  mark  of  my  arm  shall  be  in  the  battle, 
and  my  name  in  the  song  of  bards.  Raise  the  song ;  send  round 
the  shell:  and  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.     When  thou  sun  of 

heaven, 

*  The  title  of  this  poem,  in  the  original,  is  Diu7r  na  nlao'i,  i.  c.  Hhe  Poem  of 
He  Hymns  ;  probably  on  account  of  its  many  digressions  from  the  subje<fl,  all  which 
are  in  a  lyric  measure,  as  this  song  of  Fingal.  Fingal  is  celebrated  by  the  Irish 
historians  for  his  wisdom  in  making  laws,  his  poetical  genius,  and  his  fore-know- 
\cdge  of  events. — O'Flaherty  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Fingal's  laws  were  extant 
in  his  own  tkne. 
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heaven,  shalt  fail !  if  thou  shalt  fail,  thou  mighty  light !  if  thy 
brightness  is  for  a  season,  like  Fingal  •,  our  fame  shall  survive  tliy 
beams." 

Such  was  the  song  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his  joy.  His  thou- 
sand bards  leaned  forward  from  their  seats,  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  king.  It  was  like  the  music  of  the  harp  on  the  gale  of  the 
spring.  Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fingal !  why  had  not  Os- 
sian  the  strength  of  thy  soul  ?  But  tliou  standest  alone,  my  father; 
and  who  can  equal  tlie  king  of  Morven? 

The  night  passed  away  in  song,  and  morning  returned  in  joy ; 
the  mountains  shewed  their  gray  heads  ;  and  the  blue  face  of  ocean 
smiled.  The  white  wave  is  seen  tumbling  round  the  distant  rock  ; 
the  gray  mist  rises,  slowly,  from  the  lake.  It  came,  in  the  figure 
of  an  aged  man,  along  the  silent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did  not  move 
in  steps  •,  for  a  ghost  supported  it  in  mid  air.  It  came  towards 
Selma's  hall,  and  dissolved  in  a  shower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  sight,  and  he  foresav/  the 
death  of  the  people.  He  came,  in  silence,  to  his  hall ;  and  took 
his  father's  spear.  The  mail  rattled  on  his  breast.  The  heroes 
rose  around.  They  looked  in  silence  on  each  other,  marking  the 
eyes  of  Fingal.  They  saw  the  battle  in  his  face :  the  death  of  ar- 
mies on  his  spear.  A  thousand  shields,  at  once,  are  placed  on 
their  arms  ;  and  they  drew  a  thousand  swords.  The  hall  of  Sel- 
ma  brightened  around.  The  clang  of  arms  ascends.  The  gray 
dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs. 
Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  Icing ;  and  half-alTumed  his  spear. 

*'  Sons  of  Morven,"  begun  the  king,  *'  this  is  no  time  to  fill 
the  shell.  The  battle  darkens  near  us ;  and  death  hovers  over  the 
land.  Some  ghost,  the  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of 
the  foe.  The  sons  of  the  stranger  come  from  the  darkly  rolling 
sea.  For,  from  the  M'ater,  came  the  sign  of  Morven's  gloomy 
danger.  Let  each  assume  his  heavy  spear,  and  gird  on  his  father's 
sword.  Let  the  dark  helmet  rise  on  every  head ;  and  the  mail 
pour  its  lightning  from  every  side.  The  battle  gathers  like  a  tem- 
pell,  and  soon  shall  ye  hear  the  roar  of  death." 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  host,  like  a  cloud  before  a  ridge 
P  ij  of 
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of  heaven's  fire ;  when  it  pours  on  the  sky  of  night,  and  mariners 
foresee  a  storm.  On  Cona's  rising  heath  they  stood :  the  white 
bosomed  maids  beheld  them  above  like  a  grove ;  they  foresaw  the 
death  of  their  youths,  and  looked  towards  the  sea  with  fear.  The 
white  wave  deceived  them  for  distant  sails,  and  the  tear  is  on  their 
cheek.  The  sun  rose  on  the  sea,  and  we  beheld  a  distant  fleet. 
Like  the  m.ist  of  ocean  they  came :  and  poured  their  youth  upon 
the  coast.  The  chief  was  am.ong  them,  like  the  stag  in  the  midst 
of  the  herd.  His  shield  is  studded  with  gold,  and  stately  strode 
the  king  of  spears.  He  moved  towards  Selma ;  his  thousands 
moved  behind. 

"  Go,  with  thy  song  of  peace,"  said  Fingal ;  "  go,  Ullin,  to 
the  king  of  swords.  Tell  him  that  we  are  mighty  in  battle ;  and 
that  the  ghosts  of  our  foes  are  many.  But  renowned  are  they 
who  have  feasted  in  my  halls !  they  shew  the  arms  *  of  my  fathers 
in  a  foreign  land :  the  sons  of  the  strangers  wonder,  and  bless  the 
friends  of  INIorven's  race ;  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar ; 
the  kings  of  the  world  shook  in  the  midst  of  their  people." 

Ullin  went  with  his  song.  Fingal  rested  on  his  spear :  he  saw 
the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour:  and  he  blest  the  stranger's  son. 
**  How  stately  art  thou,  son  of  the  sea  !"  said  the  king  of  woody 
Morven.  "  Thy  sword  is  a  beam  of  might  by  thy  side  :  thy  spear 
is  a  fir  that  defies  the  storm.  The  varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not 
broader  than  thy  shield.  Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth !  soft  the 
ringlets  of  thy  hair !  But  this  tree  m.ay  fall ;  and  his  memory  be 
forgot !  The  daughter  of  the  stragger  will  be  sad,  and  look  to 
the  rolling  sea  :  the  children  will  say,  We  see  a  ship ,-  perhaps  it  is 
the  king  of  Balclutha.  The  tear  starts  from  their  mother's  eye* 
Her  thoughts  are  of  him  that  sleeps  in  Morven." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  Ullin  came  to  the 
mighty  Carthon :  he  threw  down  the  spear  before  him  j  and  raised 
the  song  of  peace.  "  Come  to  the  feast  of  Fingal,  Carthon,  from 
the  rolling  sea !  partake  the  feast  of  the  king,  or  lift  the  spear  of 
M'ar.     The  ghosts  of  our  foes  are  many :   but  renowned  are  the 

friends 

*  It  was  a  custom  among  the  dncient  Scots,  to  exchange  arms  with  their  guests, 
and  those  arms  were  preserved  long  in  the  different  families,  as  monuments  of  ths 
friendship  which  eub^hted  between  their  ancestors. 
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friends  of  Morven !  Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon;  many  a  greeit 
hill  rises  there,  with  mossy  stones  and  rustling  grass :  tliesc  are; 
the  tombs  of  Fingal's  foes,  the  sons  of  the  rolling  sea." 

*'  Dost  thou  speak  to  the  feeble  in  arms,"  said  Carthon,  "  bard 
of  the  woody  Morven?  Is  my  face  pale  for  fear,  son  of  the 
peaceful  song?  Why,  then,  dost  thou  think  to  darken  my  soul 
with  the  tales  of  those  who  fell  ?  My  arm  has  fought  in  the  battle  j 
my  renown  is  known  afar.  Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  and  bifj 
them  yield  to  Fingal.  Have  not  I  seen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And 
shall  I  feast  with  Comhal's  son  ?  Comhal !  who  threw  his  fire  in 
the  midst  of  my  father's  hall !  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the 
cause  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  smoke  pleased 
mine  eye,  when  they  rose  above  my  walls ;  I  often  looked  back, 
with  gladness,  when  my  friends  fled  along  the  hilj.  But  M'hen 
the  years  of.  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  moss  of  my  fallen 
walls :  my  sigh  arose  with  the  morning,  and  my  tears  descended 
with  night.  Shall  I  not  fight  I  said  to  my  soul,  against  the  chiU 
dren  of  my  foes  ?  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard ;  I  feel  the  strength 
of  my  soul." 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and  drew,  at  once,  their 
shining  swords.  He  stands,  in  the  midst,  liks  a  pillar  of  fire ; 
the  tear  half-starting  from  his  eye,  for  he  thought  of  the  fallen 
Balclutha,  and  the  crowded  pride  of  his  soul  arose.  Sidelong  h^ 
looked  up  to  the  hill,  where  our  heroes  shone  in  arms ;  the  spear 
trembled  in  his  hand :  and,  bending  forward,  he  seemed  to  threaten 
the  king. 

"  Shall  I,"  said  Fingal  to  his  soul,  «  meet,  at  once,  the  king : 
Shall  I  stop  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  course,  before  his  fame  shall 
arise  ?  But  the  bard,  hereafter,  may  say,  when  he  sees  the  tomb 
of  Carthon ;  Fingal  took  his  thousands,  along  with  him,  to  battle, 
before  the  noble  Carthon  fell.  No :  bard  of  the  times  to  come  ! 
thou  shalt  not  lessen  Fingal's  fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the 
youth,  and  Fingal  behold  the  battle.  If  he  overcomes,  I  rush, 
in  my  strength,  like  the  roaring  stream  of  Cona.  Who,  of  my 
heroes,  will  meet  the  son  of  the  roliing  sea  ?  Many  are  his  war- 
riors on  the  coast :  and  strong  is  his  ashen  spear  •" 
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Cathul*  rose,  in  his  strength,  the  son  of  the  mighty  Lormar : 
three  hundred  youths  attend  the  chief,  the  racef  of  his  native 
streams.  Feeble  was  his  arm  against  Carthon,  he  fell ;  and  his 
heroes  fled.  Connal;};  resumed  the  battle,  but  he  broke  his  heavy 
spear :  he  lay  bound  on  the  field :  and  Carthon  pursued  his  peo- 
ple. **  Clessammor !"  said  the  king§  of  Morven,  "  w^here  is  the 
spear  of  thy  strength  ?  Wilt  thou  behold  Connal  bound ;  thy 
friend,  at  the  stream  of  Lora  ?  Rise,  in  the  light  of  thy  steel, 
thou  friend  of  Comhal.  Let  the  youth  of  Balclutha  feel  the 
strength  of  Morven's  race."  He  rose  in  the  strength  of  his  steel, 
shaking  his  grizly  locks.  He  fitted  the  shield  to  his  side  •,  and 
tushed,  in  the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  stood,  on  that  heathy  rock,  and  saw  the  heroes  approach. 
He  loved  the  terrible  joy  of  his  face :  and  his  strength,  in  the 
locks  of  age.  "  Shall  I  lift  tliat  spear,"  he  said,  "  that  never 
strikes,  but  once,  a  foe  ?  Or  shall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace, 
preserve  the  warrior's  life  ?  Stately  are  his  steps  of  age !  lovely 
the  remnant  of  his  years.  Perhaps  it  is  the  love  of  Moina ;  the 
father  of  car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard,  that  he  dwelt 
at  the  echoing  stream  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clessammor  came,  and  lifted  high 
his  spear.  The  youth  received  it  on  his  shield,  and  spoke  the 
words  of  peace.  "  Warrior  of  the  aged  locks !  Is  there  no  youth 
to  lift  the  spear  ?  Hast  thou  no  son,  to  raise  the  shield  before  his 
father,  and  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth  ?  Is  the  spouse  of  thy  love 
no  more  ?  or  weeps  she  over  the  tombs  of  thy  sons  ?  Art  thou 
of  the  kings  of  men  ?  What  will  be  the  fame  of  my  sword  if 
thou  shalt  fall  ?" 

It  will  be  great,  thou  son  of  pride !  begun  tlic  tall  Clessam- 
mor, I  have  been  renowned  in  battle ;  but  I  never  told  my  name  || 

to 

•    Cath-'hull,  the  eye  of  baitle. 

■\  It  appears,  from  this  passage,  that  clanship  was  estaLlished,  in  the  days  of 
Fjngal,  though  not  on  the  same  footing  with  the  present  tribes  in  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

t  This  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient  poetry,  for  his  wisdom  and 
valour:  there  is  a  small  tribe  still  subsisting,  in  the  North,  who  pretend  they  are 
descended  from  him. 

§  Fingal  did  rot  then  know  that  Carthon  was  the  son  of  Clessammor. 

!)   To  X.CA  or.t's  name  to  sn  enemy  was  rccfeonetl,  in  thcfC  duys  of  heroism,  a  ma- 
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to  a  foe.  Yield  to  me,  son  of  the  wave,  and  then  thou  shalt 
know,  that  the  mark  of  my  sword  is  in  many  a  field.  "  I  never 
yielded,  king  of  spears!"  replied  the  noble  pride  of  Carthon: 
"  I  have  also  fought  in  battles ;  and  I  behold  my  future  fame. 
Despise  me  not,  thou  chief  of  men ;  my  arm,  my  spear  is  strong. 
Retire  among  thy  friends,  and  let  young  heroes  fight."  "  Why 
dost  thou  wound  my  soul,"  replied  Clessammor  with  a  tear? 
*'  Age  does  not  tremble  on  my  hand ;  I  still  can  lift  the  sword. 
Shall  I  fly  in  Fingal's  sight ;  in  the  sight  of  him  I  loved  ?  Son  of 
the  sea  !    I  never  fled  :  exalt  thy  pointed  spear." 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  winds,  that  strive  to  roll 
the  wave.  Carthon  bade  his  spear  to  err ;  for  he  still  thought 
tliat  the  foe  was  the  spouse  of  Moina.  He  broke  Clessammor's 
beamy  spear  in  twain:  and  seized  his  shining  sword.  But  as 
Carthon  was  binding  the  chief;  the  chief  drew  the  dagger  of  his 
fathers.  He  saw  the  foe's  uncovered  side ;  and  opened,  there,  a 
wound. 

Fingal  saw  Clessammor  low :  he  moved  in  the  sound  of  liis 
steel.  The  host  stood  silent,  in  his  presence ;  they  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  hero.  He  came,  like  the  sullen  noise  of  a  storm, 
before  the  winds  arise :  the  hunter  hears  it  in  the  vale,  and  retires 
to  the  cave  of  the  rock.  Carthon  stood  in  his  place  :  the  blood 
is  rushing  down  his  side :  he  saw  the  coming  down  of  the  king ; 
and  his  hopes  of  fame  arose*;  but  pale  was  his  cheek:  his  hair 
flew  loose,  his  helmet  shook  on  high :  the  force  of  Carthon  failed ! 
but  his  soul  was  strong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  heroes  blood ;  he  stopt  the  uplifted  spear. 
"Yield,  king  of  swords!"  said  Comhal's  son;  "I  behold  thy 
blood.  Thou  hast  been  mighty  in  battle  ;  and  thy  fame  shall 
never  fade."  "  Art  thou  the  king  so  far  renowned,"  replied  the 
car-borne  Carthon  ?  "  Art  thou  that  light  of  death,  that  frightens 

the 

nifest  evasion  of  fighting  him ;  for,  if  it  was  once  known,  that  friendship  subsisted, 
of  old,  between  the  ancestors  of  the  combatants,  the  battle  immediately  ceased; 
;md  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  renewed.  A  man  -who  tells  his  nam: 
io  his  enemy,  was  of  old  an  ignominious  term  for  a  coward. 

*  This  expression  admits  of  a  double  meaning,  either  that  Carthon  hoped  to  ac- 
quire glory  by  killing  Fingal,  or  to  be  rendered  famous  by  falling  by  his  hand:  the 
Just  i^  the  most  probable,  as  Carthun  is  already  wounded. 
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the  kings  of  the  world.  But  why  should  Carthon  ask  ?  for  he  is 
like  the  stream  of  his  desert ;  strong  as  a  river,  in  his  course : 
swift  as  the  eagle  of  the  sky.  O  that  I  had  fought  with  the  king  ; 
that  my  fame  might  be  great  in  the  song !  that  the  hunter,  be- 
holding my  tomb,  might  say,  he  fought  with  the  mighty  Fingal. 
But  Carthon  dies  unknown !  he  has  poured  out  his  force  on  the 
feeble." 

**  But  thou  shalt  not  die  unknown,"  replied  the  king  of  woody 
Morven :  "  my  bards  are  many,  O  Carthon,  and  their  songs  de- 
scend to  future  times.  The  children  of  the  years  to  come  shall 
hear  the  fame  of  Carthon  ;  when  they  sit  round  the  burning  oak  *, 
and  the  night  is  spent  in  the  songs  of  old.  The  hunter,  sitting 
in  the  heath,  shall  hear  the  rustling  blast ;  and  raising  his  eyes, 
behold  the  rock  where  Carthon  fell.  He  shall  turn  to  his  son,  and 
shew  the  place  where  the  mighty  fought ;  There  the  king  of  Bal- 
chttha  fought^  like  the  strength  of  a  thousand  streams. ^^ 

Joy  rose  in  Carthon's  face ;  he  lifted  liis  heavy  eyes.  He  gave 
his  sword  to  Fingal,  to  lie  within  his  hall,  that  the  memory  of 
Balclutha's  king  might  remain  on  Morven.  The  battle  ceased  a- 
long  the  field,  for  the  bard  had  sung  the  song  of  peace.  The 
chiefs  gathered  round  the  falling  Carthon,  and  heard  his  words, 
with  sighs.  Silent  they  leaned  on  their  spears,  while  Balclutha's 
hero  spoke.  His  hair  sighed  in  the  wind,  and  his  words  were 
feeble. 

"  King  of  Morven,"  Carthon  said,  "  I  fall  in  the  midst  of  my 
course.  A  foreign  tomb  receives,  in  youth,  the  last  of  Reutha- 
mir's  race.  Darkness  dwells  in  Balclutha  :  and  the  shadows  of 
grief  in  Crathmo.  But  raise  my  remembrance  on  the  banks  of 
Lora :  where  my  fathers  dwelt.  Perhaps  the  husband  of  Moina 
will  mourn  over  his  fallen  Carthon."  His  words  reached  the  heart 
of  Clessammor :  he  fell,  in  silence,  on  his  sort.  The  host  stood 
darkened  around  :  no  voice  is  on  the  plains  of  Lora.  Night  came, 
and  the  moon,  froin  the  east,  looked  on  the  mournful  field :  but 

still 

*  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  very  lately,  they  burnt  a  large  trunk  of  an  oak  at 
thifir  festivals  ;  it  was  called  the  trunk  of  the  fsast.  Time  had  so  much  consecrated 
Ihe  custom,  that  the  vulgar  thought  it  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  disii'^e  it. 
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still  they  stood,  like  a  silent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  on  Gormal, 
when  the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark  autumn  is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  over  Carthon ;  on  the  fourth  his  fa- 
ther died.  In  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock  they  lie  -,  and  a  dim 
ghost  defends  their  tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  seen; 
when  the  sun-beam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all  around  is  dark. 
There  she  is  seen,  Malvina,  but  not  like  the  daughters  of  the 
hill.    Her  robes  are  from  the  strangers'  land ;  and  she  is  still  alone. 

Fingal  was  sad  for  Carthon ;  he  desired  his  bards  to  mark  the 
day,  when  shadov^  autumn  returned.  And  often  did  they  mark 
the  day,  and  sing  the  hero's  praise.  **  Who  comes  so  dark  from 
ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  shadowy  cloud  ?  Death  is  trembling 
in  his  hand !  his  eyes  are  flames  of  fire !  Who  roars  along  dark 
Lora's  heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon  king  of  swords  ?  The  people  fail ! 
see  !  how  he  strides,  like  the  sullen  ghost  of  INIorven !  But  there 
he  lies  a  goodly  oak,  which  sudden  blasts  overturned  !  When  shalt 
thou  rise,  Balclutha's  joy  !  lovely  car-borne  Carthon?  Who  comes 
so  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  shadowy  cloud  ?"  Such 
were  the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning :  I  have 
accompanied  their  voice  ;  and  added  to  their  song.  My  soul  has 
been  mournful  for  Carthon ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  valour :  and 
thou,  O  Clessammor !  where  is  thy  dwelling  in  the  air  ?  Has  the 
youth  forgot  his  wound  ?  And  flies  he,  on  the  clouds,  with  thee .? 
I  feel  the  sun,  O  Malvina,  leave  me  to  my  rest.  Perhaps  they 
may  come  to  my  dreams ;  I  think  I  hear  a  feeble  voice.  The 
beam  of  heaven  delights  to  shine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon :  I  feel 
it  warm  around. 

O  thou  that  roUest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers ! 
Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun !  thy  everlasting  light  ?  Thou 
comest  forth,  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the  stars  hide  themselves 
in  the  sky  -,  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave. 
But  thou  thyself  movest  alone:  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy 
course  !  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall :  the  mountains  themselves 
decay  with  years ;  the  ocean  shrinks  and  grows  again  :  the  moon 
herself  is  lost  in  heaven ;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  same  j  rejoicing 
in  the  brightness  of  thy  course.  When  the  v»'orld  is  dark  with 
Q_  tempests.; 
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tempests ;  when  thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies ;  thou  lookest 
in  thy  beauty,  from  the  clouds,  and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But 
to  Ossian,  thou  lookest  in  vain ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no 
more ;  wlietlier  tliy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern  clouds,  or  thou 
tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west.  But  thou  art  perhaps,  like 
me,  for  a  season,  and  thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt 
sleep  in  thy  clouds,  careless  of  l?he  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult 
then,  O  sun,  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth  !  Age  is  dark  and  un- 
lovely ;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it  shines 
through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills  j  the  blast  of 
the  north  is  on  the  plain,  the  traveller  shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his 
journey. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CUCHULLIN: 

A     POEM. 


argument. 

Artb,  the  son  of  Cairire,  supreme  ting  of  Ireland,  dying,  ivas  succeeded  by  his  son  Cor- 
maCy  a  minor.  Cuchullin,  the  son  of  Semo,  ivho  had  rendered  himself  famous  6y  his 
great  aiiions,  and  ivho  resided,  at  the  time,  tvith  Connal,  the  son  of  Caithbat,  in  Ul- 
ster, luas  eleSled  regent.  In  the  t-wenty-seventh  year  of  Cuchullin  s  age,  and  the  third 
of  his  administration,  Torlath,  the  son  of  Cantela,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  thai  colony  of 
Belgae,  -who  tuere  in  possession  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  rebelled  in  Conn  aught,  and  ad- 
•janced  toivards  Temora,  in  order  to  dethrone  Corviac,  •u.-ho,  excepting  Feradath,  after- 
ivards  king  of  Ireland,  ivas  the  only  one  of  the  Scottish  race  of  lings  existing  in  that 
country.  Cuchullin  marched  against  him,  came  up  ivith  him  at  the  lahe  of  Lego,  and 
totally  defeated  his  forces.  Torlath  fll  in  the  battle  by  Cuchullin  s  hand;  but  as  he 
himself  pressed  too  eagerly  on  the  flying  enemy,  he  ivas  mortally  ivounded  by  an  arrtiv, 
Hnd  died  the  second  day  after.  The  good  fortune  of  Cormac  fell  ivith  Cuchullin  :  many 
set  up  for  themselves,  and  anarchy  and  confusion  reigned.  At  last  Cormac  mas  taken 
off;  and  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne,  halving  defeated 
all  his  rivals,  became  sole  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  family  of  Fingal,  ivho  ivere  in 
the  interest  of  Cormac  s  family,  ivere  resolved  to  deprive  Cairbar  of  the  throne  he  had 
usurped.  Fingal  arrived  from  Scotland  ivith  an  army,  defeated  the  friends  of  Cairbar, 
and  re-established  the  family  of  Cormac  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  present 
poem  concerns  the  death  of  Cuchullin.  It  is,  in  the  original,  called  "  Diian  loch  Leigo, 
i.  e.  The  Poem  of  Lego's  Lake"  and  is  an  episode  introduced  in  a  great  poem,  ivhicft 
celebrated  the  last  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  Ibe  greatest  part  of  the  poem  is 
tost,  and  nothing  remains  but  some  episodes,  ivhicb  a  feiv  old  people  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  retain  on  memory. 

Is  the  wind  on  Fingal's  shield  ?  Or  is  the  voice  of  past  times  in 
my  hall  ?  Sing  on,  sweet  voice,  for  thou  are  pleasant,  and  ear- 
liest avi'ay  my  night  with  joy.     Sing  on,  O  Bragela,  daughter  of 


an 


car-borne  Sorgl 

"  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not  Cuchullin's  sails. 
Often  do  the  mists  deceive  me  for  the  ship  of  my  love  !  when 
they  rise  round  some  ghost,  and  spread  their  gray  skirts  on  the 
wind.  Why  dost  thou  delay  thy  coming,  son  of  the  generous 
Semo  ?  Four  times  has  autumn  returned  with  its  winds,  and  raised 
the  seas  of  Togorma,*  since  thou  hast  been  in  the  roar  of  battles, 
Q^i  j  and 

•  Togorma,  /.  e.  the  island  of.  blue  ivaves,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  was  subjedl  to 
Connal,  the  son  of  Caithbat,  Cuchullin's  friend.    He  is  sometmics  called  the  son  of 
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and  Bragela  distant  far.  Hills  of  tlie  isle  of  Mist !  when  will  ye 
answer  to  his  hounds  ?  But  ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds,  and  sad 
Bragela  calls  in  vain.  Night  comes  rolling  down :  the  face  of  ocean 
fails.  The  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing :  the  hind  sleeps 
with  the  hart  of  the  desart.  They  shall  rise  with  the  morning's 
light,  and  feed  on  the  mossy  stream.  But  my  tears  return  with 
the  sun,  my  sighs  come  on  with  the  night.  When  wilt  thou 
come  in  thine  arms,  O  chief  of  mossy  Tura  ?" 
-  Pleasant  is  thy  voice  in  Ossian's  ear,  daughter  of  car-borne 
Sorglan !  But  retire  to  the  hall  of  shells ;  to  the  beam  of  the 
burning  oak.  Attend  to  the  murmur  of  the  sea ;  it  rolls  at  Dun- 
scaich's  walls :  let  sleep  descend  on  thy  blue  eyes,  and  the  hero 
come  to  thy  dreams. 

CuchuUin  sits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  rolling  of  waters. 
Night  is  around  the  hero ;  and  his  thousands  spread  on  the  heath : 
a  hundred  oaks  burn  in  the  midst,  the  feast  of  the  shells  is  smok- 
ing wide.  Carril  strikes  the  harp,  beneath  a  tree  •,  his  gray  locks 
glitter  in  the  beam  •,  the  rustling  blast  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts 
his  aged  hair.  His  song  is  of  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of  its  chief, 
Cuchullin's  friend.  "  Why  art  thou  absent,  Connal,  in  the  day 
of  the  gloomy  storm  ?  The  chiefs  of  the  south  have  convened 
against  the  car-borne  Cbrmac :  the  winds  detain  thy  sails,  and  thy 
blue  waters  roll  around  tliiee.  But  Cormac  is  not  alone :  the  son 
of  Semo  fights  his  battles.  Semo's  son  his  battles  fight !  the  terror 
of  the  stranger  !  he  that  is  like  the  vapour  of  death,  slowly  borne 
by  sultry  winds.  The  sun  reddens  in  its  presence,  the  people  fall 
around." 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  a  son  of  the  foe  appeared ; 
he  threw  down  his  pointless  spear,  and  spoke  the  words  of  Tor- 
lath,  Torlath  the  chief  of  heroes,  from  Lego's  sable  surge  :  he  that 
led  his  thousands  to  battle  against  car-borne  Cormac,  Cormac, 
who  was  distant  far,  in  Temora's*  echoing  halls:  he  learned  to 

bend 

Colgar,  from  one  of  that  tiame  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family.  Connal,  a  few 
days  before  the  news  of  Torlath's  revolt  came  to  Temora,  had  sailed  to  Togorma, 
his  native  isle;  where  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  during  the  war  in  which 
CuchuUin  was  killed. 

*  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irish  kings ;  Teamhrath  according  to  some  of  the  bards. 
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bend  the  bow  of  his  fathers ;  and  to  lift  the  spear.  Nor  long 
didst  thou  lift  the  spear,  mildly-shining  beam  of  youth !  death 
Stands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon  be- 
hind its  growing  light.  CuchuUin  rose  before  the  bard,!  tliat  came 
from  generous  Torlath  j  he  offered  him  the  shell  of  joy,  and  ho- 
noured the  son  of  songs.  «  Sweet  voice  of  Lego !"  he  said,  "  what 
are  the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to  our  feast  or  battle,  tl\e 
<?ar-borne  son  of  Cantcla  r"* 

"  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  the  sounding 
strife  of  spears.  When  morning  is  gray  on  Lego,  Torlath  will 
fight  on  the  plain :  an.d  wilt  thou  meet  him,  in  thine  arms,  king 
of  the  isle  of  Mist  ?  Terrible  is  the  spear  of  Torlath !  it  is  a  me- 
teor of  night.  He  lifts  it,  and  the  people  fall :  death  sits  in  the 
lightning  of  his  sword.  "  Do  I  fear,"  replied  Cucluillin,  «  tlie 
spear  of  car-borne  Torlath .''  He  is  brave  as  a  thousand  heroes ; 
but  my  soul  delights  in  war.  The  sword  rests  not  by  the  side  of 
CuchuUin,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  !  Morning  shall  meet  me  on 
the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of  Semo's  son.  But  sit 
thou,  on  the  heath,  O  bard!  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice:  partake 
of  the  joyful  shell :  and  hear  the  songs  of  Temora." 

"  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  hear  the  song  of  joy  5 
when  the  mighty  are  to  meet  in  battle  hke  the  strength  of  the 
waves  of  Lego.  Why  art  thou  so  dark,  Slimora !  f  with  all  thy 
silent  woods .''  No  green  star  trembles  on  thy  top ;  no  moon-beam 
on  thy  side.  But  the  meteors  of  death  are  there,  and  the  gray 
watry  forms  of  ghosts.  Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora !  with  thy 
silent  woods  ?"  He  retired,  in  the  sound  of  his  song  5  Carril  ac- 
companied his  voice.  The  music  was  like  the  memorv  of  jovs 
that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  tlie  soul.  The  ghosts  of 
departed  bards  heard  it  from  Slimora's  side.  Soft  sounds  spread 
along  the  wood,  and  the  silent  valleys  of  night  rejoice.    So,  when 

he 

\  The  bards  were  the  heralds  of  ancient  times ;  and  their  persons  were  sacred  oti 
account  of  their  office.  In  hitter  times  they  abused  that  privilege ;  and  as  their 
persons  were  inviolable,  they  satyrised  and  lampooned  jc  freely  those  who  were  not 
liked  by  their  patrons,  that  they  became  a  pubHc  nuisance.  Screened  under  the 
charader  of  heralds,  they  grossly  abused  the  enemy  %vh.T.  ho  would  net  accept  the 
terms  they  offered. 

*    Cein-tto\3.\  bead  of  a  family. 

I  Slia'-mor,  Pteat  hill. 
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he  sits  in  the  silence  of  noon,  in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the  hum- 
ming of  the  mountain  bee  comes  to  Ossian's  ear :  the  gale  drowns 
it  often  in  its  course ;  but  the  pleasant  sound  returns  again. 

*'  Raise,"  said  Cuchullin,  to  his  hundred  bards,  "  the  song  of 
the  noble  Fingal :  that  song  which  he  hears  at  night,  when  the 
dreams  of  his  rest  descend :  when  the  bards  strike  the  distant  harp, 
and  the  faint  light  gleams  on  Selma's  walls.  Or  let  the  grief  of 
Lara  rise,  and  the  sighs  of  the  mother  of  Calmar,*  when  he  was 
sought,  in  vain,  on  his  hills  j  and  she  beheld  his  bow  in  the  hall. 
Carril,  place  tlie  shield  of  Caithbat  on  that  branch  -,  and  let  the 
spear  of  Cuchullin  be  near ;  that  the  sound  of  my  battle  may  rise, 
with  the  gray  beam  of  the  east."  The  hero  leaned  on  his  father's 
shield :  the  song  of  Lara  rose.  The  hundred  bards  were  distant 
far :  Carril  alone  is  near  the  chief.  The  words  of  the  song  were 
his  ;  and  the  sound  of  his  harp  was  mournful. 
y  «  Alclethaf  witli  the  aged  locks !  mother  of  car-borne  Calmar ! 
why  dost  thou  look  towards  the  desart,  to  behold  the  return  of 
thy  son .?  These  are  not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the  heath :  nor  is  that 
the  voice  of  Calmar :  it  is  but  the  distant  grove,  Alcletha !  but 
the  roar  of  the  mountain  wind !"  Who  J  bounds  over  Lara's  stream, 
sister  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Does  not  Alcletha  behold  his  spear  ? 
But  her  eyes  are  dim  !  Is  it  not  the  son  of  Matha,  daughter  of  my 
love  r" 

*«  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha  I"  replied  the  lovely  weeping 
AIona.§  "  It  is  but  an  oak,  Alcletha,  bent  over  Lara's  stream. 
Bur  who  comes  along  the  plain  ?  sorrow  is  in  his  speed.  He  lifts 
high  the  spear  of  Calmar.  Alcletha,  it  is  covered  with  blood  !" 
"  But  it  is  covered  witli  the  blood  of  foes,  !J   sister  of  car-borne 

Calmar  I 

*  Calmar  the  son  of  Matha.  His  death  is  related  at  large,  in  the  third  book  of 
Iinga!.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Matha :  and  the  family  was  extintSt  in  hira.  The 
seat  of  the  family  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I-ego, 
and  probably  near  the  place  where  Cuchullin  lay;  which  circumstance  suggested  to 
him,  the  lamentation  of  Alcletha  over  her  son. 

f  Ald-cb'tha,  decaying  beauty;  probably  a  poetical  name  given  the  mother  of 
Calmar.  by  the  bard  himself. 

t  Alcletha  speaks.  Calmar  had  promised  to  return,  by  a  certain  day,  and  his 
mother  and  his  sister  Alona  are  represented  by  the  bard  as  looking,  with  impatience, 
towards  that  (juiirter  where  they  expeded  Cahr.ar  would  make  his  firtt  appearance. 

§  Aluine,  exquisitely  LcaiiTifuL 

I  Alcletha  speaks. 
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Calmar !  his  spear  never  returned  unstained  with  blood,  nor  his 
bow  from  the  strife  of  the  mighty.  The  battle  is  consumed  in  his 
presence :  he  is  a  flame  of  death,  Alona !  Youth  J  of  the  mourn- 
ful speed !  where  is  the  son  of  Alcletha  ?  Does  he  return  with  his 
fame ;  in  the  midst  of  his  echoing  shields  ?  Thou  art  dark  and 
silent !  Calmar  is  then  no  more.  Tell  me  not,  warrior,  how  he 
felly  for  I  cannot  hear  of  his  wound. 

Why  dost  thou  look  towards  the  desert,  mother  of  car-borne 
Calmar  ?  ' 

Such  was  the  song  of  Cavril,  when  CuchuUin  lay  on  his  shield: 
the  bards  rested  on  their  harps,  and  sleep  fell  softly  around.  The 
son  of  Semo  was  awake  alone  ;  his  soul  was  fixed  on  the  war.  The 
burning  oaks  began  to  decay  ;  faint-red  light  is  spread  around.  A 
feeble  voice  is  heard  :  the  ghost  of  Calmar  came.  He  stalked  in 
the  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  side.  His  hair  is  disordered 
and  loose.  Joy  sits  darkly  on  his  face :  and  he  seems  to  invite 
Cuchullin  to  his  cave. 

'*  Son  of  the  cloudy  night !"  said  the  rising  chief  of  Erin ; 
*'  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghost  of  the  car-borne 
Calmar .''  Wouldest  tliou  frighten  me,  O  Matlia's  son  !  from  the 
battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  war ;  neither  was 
thy  voice*  for  peace.  How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara ! 
if  thou  now  dost  advise  to  fly  !  But,  Calmar,  I  never  fled.  I  ne- 
ver fearedf  the  ghosts  of  the  desert.  Small  is  their  knowledge, 
and  weak  their  hands ;  their  dwelling  is  in  the  wind.  But  my 
soul  grows  in  danger,  and  rejoices  in  the  noise  of  steel.  Retire 
thou  to  thy  cave  •,  thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghost ;  he  delighted  in 
battle,  and  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven." 

He  retired  in  his  blast  with  joy,  for  he  had  heard  die  voice  of 
his  praise.  The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rose,  and  the  sound 
of  Caithbat's  buckler  spread.  Green  Ullin's  warriors  convened, 
like  the  roar  of  many  streams.  The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over 
Lego  J  tlie  mighty  Torlath  came. 

"  Why 

\  She  addrcises  herself  to  Lanir,  Calmar's  friend,  who  had  returned  with  th^ 
news  of  his  death. 

*  See  Calmar's  speech,  in  the  first  book  of  Fingal. 

•^  Sec  CuchuUin's  reply  to  Connal,  concerning  Crugal's  ghost.     Finr.  B.  II. 
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"  Why  dost  thou  come  with  thy  thousands,  Cuchullin,"  said 
the  chief  of  Lego.  "  I  know  the  strength  of  thy  arm,  and  thy 
soul  is  an  unextinguished  fire.  Why  fight  we  not  on  the  plain, 
and  let  our  hosts  behold  our  deeds  ?  Let  them  behold  us  like 
roaring  waves,  that  tumble  round  a  rock :  the  mariners  hasten 
away,  and  look  on  their  strife  with  fear." 

**  Thou  risest,  like  the  sun,  on  my  soul,"  replied  the  son  of 
Semo.  "  Thine  arm  is  mighty,  O  Torlath  >,  and  worthy  of  my 
wrath.  Retire,  ye  men  of  UUin,  to  Slimora's  shady  side ;  behold 
the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Carril  -,  tell  to  mighty 
Connal,  if  Cuchullin  must  fall,  tell  him  I  accused  the  winds  which 
roar  on  Togorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  absent  in  battle,  when 
the  strife  of  my  fame  arose.  Let  this  sword  be  before  Cormac, 
like  the  beam  of  heaven :  let  his  counsel  sound  in  Temora  in  the 
day  of  danger." 

He  rushed,  in  the  sound  of  his  arms,  like  the  terrible  spirit  of 
Loda,*  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thousand  storms,  and 
scatters  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  sits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's 
seas :  his  mighty  hand  is  on  his  sword,  and  the  winds  lift  his 
flaming  locks.  So  terrible  was  Cuchullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame. 
Torlath  fell  by  his  hand,  and  Lego's  heroes  mourned.  They  ga- 
ther around  the  chief  like  the  clouds  of  the  desert.  A  thousand 
swords  rose  at  once  j  a  thousand  arro%vs  flew ;  but  he  stood  like 
a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  i-oaring  sea.  They  fell  around  ;  he  strode 
in  blood  :  dark  Slimora  echoed  wide.  The  sons  of  Ullin  came, 
.ind  the  battle  spread  over  Lego.  The  chief  of  Erin  overcame ; 
he  returned  over  the  field  with  his  fame.  But  pale  he  returned  ! 
The  joy  of  his  face  was  dark.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  silence.  The 
sword  hung,  unsheathed,  in  his  hand,  and  his  spear  bent  at  every 
step. 

"  Carril,"  said  the  king  in  secret,  "  the  strengtii  of  Cuchullin 
fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that  are  past :  and  no  morning 
of  mine  shall  arise.  They  shall  seek  me  at  Temora,  but  I  shall 
not  be  found.     Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  say  "  Where 


•  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  worship  in  Scan- 
dinavia; by  the  spirit  of  Lidd,  the  poet  probubly  meuns  Odin,  the  great  deity  of 
the  northern  nations. 
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is  Tura's  chief?"  Btit  my  name  is  renowned  !  my  fiiine  is  in  the 
song  of  bards.  The  youth  will  say  in  secret,  "  O  let  Ine  die  as 
Cuchullin  died ;  renown  clothed  him  like  a  robe ;  and  the  light 
of  his  fame  is  great."  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  side ;  and  lay 
Cuchullin  beneath  that  oak.  Plaee  the  shield  of  Caithbat  near, 
that  they  may  behold  me  amidst  the  arms  of  my  fathers." 

"  And  is  the  son  of  Semo  fallen  ?"  said  Carril  with  a  sigh. 
"  Mournful  arc  Tura's  walls ;  and  sorrow  dwells  at  Dunscaich. 
Thy  spouse  is  left  alone  in  her  youth,  the  son  *  of  thy  love  is 
alone.  He  shall  come  to  Bragela,  and  ask  her  why  she  weeps. 
He  shall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  see  his  father's  sword. 
"  Whose  sword  is  that  ?"  he  will  say  :  and  the  soul  of  his  mother 
is  sad.  Who  is  that  like  the  hart  of  the  desert,  in  the  murmur 
of  his  course.''  His  eyes  look  wildly  round  in  search  of  his  friend. 
Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  where  hast  thou  been,  when  the  mighty 
fell  ?  Did  the  seas  of  Togorma  roll  round  thee  ^  Was  the  wind 
of  the  south  in  thy  sails  ?  The  mighty  have  fallen  in  battle,  and 
thou  wast  not  there.  Let  none  tell  it  in  Selma,  nor  in  Morvcn's 
woody  land;  Fingal  will  be  sad,  and  the  sons  of  tlie  desert 
mourn." 

By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raised  the  hero's  tomb. 
Lulith,  f  at  a  distance,  lies,  the  companion  of  Cuchullin,  at  the 
chase. 

"  Blestt  be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semo;  thou  wert  mighty  in  battle. 
Thy  strength  was  like  the  strength  of  a  stream :  thy  speed  like 
the  eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in  the  battle  was  terrible :  the  steps 
of  death  were  behind  thy  sword.  Blest  be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semo; 
car-borne  chief  of  Dunscaich  !  Thou  hast  not  fidlen  by  the  sword 
R  of 

*  Conloch,  who  was  afterwards  very  famous  for  his  great  exploits  in  Ireland. 
He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in  handling  the  javelin,  tiiat  when  a  gOQ4 
marksman  is  described,  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  ^e 
is  unerring  as  the  arm  of  Conloch. 

f  It  was  of  old,  the  custom  to  bury  the  favourite  dog  near  the  master.  This 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scots,  for  we  find  it  praiflised  by  many  other  nations 
in  their  ages  of  heroism.  There  is  a  stone  still  shown  at  Dunscaich,  in  the  isle  ot 
Sky,  to  which  Cuciiullin  commonly  bound  his  dog^wuath.  The  stoue  goes  by  hij 
name  to  this  day. 

i  This  is  the  song  of  the  bards  over  Cuchullin's  tomb.  Every  stanza  closes  with 
some  remarkable  title  of  the  hero,  which  was  always  the  custom  in  funeral  elegies. 
The  verse  of  th^  sgng  is  a  lyric  .'TisasHr;,  and  it  was  of  old  sung  to  the  harp. 
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of  the  mighty,  neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  spear  of  the  valiant. 
The  arrolt^  came,  like  the  sting  of  death  in  a  blast :  nor  did  the 
feeble  hand,  which  drew  the  boM'^,  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  soul, 
in  thy  cave,  chief  of  tlie  isle  of  Mist ! 

"  The  mighty  are  dispersed  at  Temora :  there  is  none  in  Cor- 
mac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in  his  youth,  for  he  does  not  behold 
thy  coming.  The  sound  of  thy  shield  is  ceased :  his  foes  are  ga- 
thering round.  Soft  be  thy  rest  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  Erin's  wars ! 
Bragela  will  not  hope  thy  return,  or  see  thy  sails  in  ocean's  foam. 
Her  steps  are  not  on  the  shore :  nor  her  ear  open  to  the  voice  of  thy 
rowers.  She  sits  in  the  hall  of  shells,  and  sees  the  arms  of  him  that 
is  no  more.  Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  daughter  of  car-borne 
Sorglan  !    Blest  be  thy  soul  in  death,  O  chief  of  shady  Cromla  !'^ 


DAR-THULA 


O 
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A     POEM. 


argumcnr. 

If  may  not  lie  improper  here,  to  give  the  story  ivbkh  is  the  foundation  nf  this  poem,  as  it 
is  handed  down  by  tradition.  Usnoth,  lord  of  Etha,  ivhich  is  probably  that  part  of 
Argyleshire  itihicb  is  near  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Lorn,  had  three  sons,  Nathos, 
Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  SUssama,  the  daughter  of  Semo,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated 
CucbuUin.  The  three  brothers,  -when  very  young,  -were  sent  oyer  to  Ireland,  by  their 
father,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  under  their  uncle  CuchulHn,  ivho  made  a  great  fgitre 
in  that  kingdom.  They  -were  just  landed  in  Ulster  ivhen  the  neivs  of  Ciichullin's  death 
arrived.  Nathos,  though  very  young,  took  the  command  of  Cuchullin's  army,  made 
head  against  Cairbar  the  usurper,  and  defeated  him  in  several  battles.  Cairbar  at  last 
having  found  means  to  murder  Cormac  the  laivful  king,  the  army  of  Nathos  shifted  sides, 
and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulster,  in  order  to  pass  over  into  Scotlimd. 

Dar-thula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  ivith  whom  Cairbar  was  in  love,  resided,  at  that 
time,  in  Selama,  a  castle  in  Ulster ;  she  saw,  fell  in  love,  and  fed  with  Nathos ;  but 
a  storm  rising  at  sea,  they  ivere  unfortunately  driven  back  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Ulster,  vuhere  Cairbar  -was  encamped  ivith  his  army,  "waiting  for  Fiiigal,  who  medi" 
tated  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  re-estabiith  the  Scottish  race  of  kings  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  The  three  brothers,  after  having  defended  themselves,  for  some  time, 
ivith  great  bravery,  ivere  overpo-utered  and  slain,  and  the  unfortunate  Dar-thula  killed 
herself  upon  the  body  of  her  beloved  Nathos. 

Ossian  opens  the  poem,  on  the  night  preceding  tin  death  of  the  sons  nf  Usnoth,  and  brings 
in,  by  ivay  of  episode,  ivhat  passed  before.  He  relates  the  death  of  Dar-thula  dif' 
ferently  from  the  common  tradition;  his  account  is  the  most  probable,  as  suicide  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  in  those  early  times :  for  no  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  old  poetry. 
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'aughter  of  heaven,*  fair  art  thou!  the  silence  of  thy  face 
is  pleasant.  Thou  comest  forth  in  loveliness :  the  stars  attend 
thy  blue  steps  in  the  east.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy  presence, 
O  moon,  and  brighten  their  dark-brown  sides.  Who  is  like  thee 
in  heaven,  daughter  of  the  night  ?  The  stars  are  ashamed  in  thy 
presence,  and  turn  aside  their  green,  sparkling  eyes.  Whither 
dost  thou  retire  from  thy  course,  when  the  darkness  f  of  thy 
countenance  grows  ?  Hast  thou  thy  hall  like  Ossian  ?  Dwellest 
thou  in  the  shadow  of  grief  ?  Have  thy  sisters  fallen  from  hea- 
ven ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes ! 
R  ij  they 

*  The  address  to  the  moon  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original.    It  is  in  a  lyricmgaiure, 
and  appears  to  have  been  sung  to  the  harp. 
I  The  poet  mcuns  the  moon  in  her  wdn:. 
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they  have  fallen,  fan-  light !  and  thou  dost  often  retire  to  mourn. 
But  thou  thyself  shalt  fail,  one  night  j  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in 
heaven.  The  stars  will  then  lift  their  green  heads  :  they  who  were 
ashamed  in  thy  presence,  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed 
with  thy  brightness :  look  from  thy  gates  in  the  sky.  Burst  the 
cloud,  O  wind,  that  the  daughter  of  night  may  look  forth,  that 
the  shaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  blue 
waves  in  light. 

Nathos*  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos  that  beam  of  youth;  Ar- 
dan  is  near  his  brothers ;  they  move  in  the  gloom  of  their  course. 
The  sons  of  Usnoth  move  in  darkness,  from  the  wrath  of  car- 
borne  Cairbar,  f  Who  is  that  dim,  by  their  side  ?  the  night  has 
covered  her  beauty.  Her  hair  sighs  on  ocean's  wind ;  her  robe 
streams  In  dusky  wreaths.  She  is  like  the  fair  spirit  of  heaven, 
in  the  midst  of  his  shadowy  mist.  Who  is  it  but  Dar-thula,  J  the 
first  of  Erin's  maids  ?  She  has  fled  from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  with 
the  car-borne  Nathos.  But  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula ; 
and  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  sails.  These  are  not  thy  moun- 
tains, Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  climbing  waves.  The 
halls  of  Cairbar  are  near ;  and  the  towers  of  the  foe  lift  their 
heads.  Ullin  stretches  its  green  head  into  the  sea ;  and  Tura's 
bay  receives  the  sliip.  Where  have  you  been,  ye  southern  winds  1 
when  the  sons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been  sport- 
ing on  plains,  and  pursuing  the  thistle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had 
been  rustling  in  the  sails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha  rose ! 
till  they  rose  in  their  clouds,  and  saw  their  coming  chief!  Long 
hast  thou  been  absent,  Nathos !  and  the  day  of  thy  return  is  past. 

But  the  land  of  strangers  saw  thee,  lovely :  thou  wast  lovely 
in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.  Thy  face  was  like  the  light  of  the 
morning,  thy  hair  like  the  raven's  wing.  Thy  soul  was  generous 
and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  setting  sun.     Thy  words  were  the 

gale 

*  Nathos  fignifies  j««?;?//./;  AWthos,  txqu'uhe  beauty ;  Ardan, /ir/Vf. 

f  Cairbar,  who  murdered  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  and  usurped  the  throne.  He 
was  afterwards  killed  hy  O^car  the  son  of  Ossian  in  a  single  combat.  The  poet, 
upon  other  occasions,  gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haired. 

\  Dar-thuia,  or  Dart-'huile,  a  luoman  ivlth  Jinc  eyes.  She  was  the  most  famous 
beauty  of  antiquity.  To  this  day,  when  a  woman  is  praised  for  her  beauty,  th^ 
doqjmcn  phrase  is,  that  .'hi  i-  a:  Uvely  as  Dar-thula. 
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gale  of  the  veeds,  or  the  gliding  stream  of  Lora.  But  wlien  the  rage 
of  battle  rose,  tliou  wast  like  a  sea  in  a  storm  ;  the  clang  of  arms 
was  terrible:  the  host  vanished  at  the  sound  of  thy  course.  It 
was  then  Dar-thula  beheld  thee,  from  the  top  of  her  mossy  tower: 
from  the  tower  of  Selama,*  where  her  fathers  dwelt. 

"  Lovely  art  thou,  O  stranger  !"  sire  said,  «  for  her  trembling 
soul  arose.  Fair  art  thou  in  thy  battles,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cor- 
mac  !f  Why  dost  tliou  rush  on,  in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the  ruddy 
look  ?  Few  are  thy  hands,  in  battle,  against  the  car-borne  Cair- 
bar  !  O  that  I  might  be  freed  of  his  love  !  %  that  I  might  rejoice 
in  the  presence  of  Nathos!  Blest  are  the  rocks  of  Etha;  they 
v/ill  behold  his  steps  at  the  chase  !  they  will  see  his  white  bosom, 
when  the  winds  lift  his  raven  hair !" 

Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula,  in  Selama's  mossy  towers. 
But,  now,  the  night  is  round  thee :  and  the  winds  have  deceived 
thy  sails.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy  sails  Dar-thula:  their 
blustering  sound  is  high.  Cease  a  little  while,  O  north  wind,  and 
let  me  hear  the  voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar- 
thula,  between  the  rustling  blasts. 

"  Are  these  the  rocks  of  Nathos,  and  the  roar  of  his  moun- 
tain streams  ?  Comes  that  beam  of  light  from  Usnoth's  nightly 
hall  ?  The  mist  rolls  around,  and  the  beam  is  feeble :  but  the 
light  of  Dar-thula's  soul  is  the  car-borne  cliief  of  Etha !  Son  of 
the  generous  Usnoth,  why  that  broken  sigh  ?  Are  we  not  in  the 
land  of  strangers,  chief  of  echoing  Etha  ?" 

"  These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,"  he  replied,  "  nor  the 
roar  of  his  streams.  No  light  comes  from  Etha's  halls,  for  they 
are  distant  far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  strangers,  in  the  land  of 
car-borne  Cairbar.  The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula. 
Ullin  lifts  here  her  green  hills.  Go  towards  the  north,  Althos  j 
be  thy  steps,  Ardan,  along  the  coast ;  that  the  foe  may  not  come 


*  The  poet  does  not  mean  that  Selama,  which  Is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  Toscar 
in  Ulster,  in  the  poem  of  Conlath  and  Cuthona.  Tlie  word  in  the  original  signi- 
fies either  benul'iful  to  behold,  or  a  place    •zvith  a  plrasant   or  iLuk  prospeB.      In   those 

times,  they  built  their  houses  upon  eminences,  to  conm^and  a  view  of  the  country, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  surprised:  many  of  them  on  that  account,  were  called 
Selama.     The  fumous  Seinia  of  Fingal  is  derived  from  the  same  root. 

f  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  who  wa;  murdered  by  C'tirh.ir. 

i  That  is,  of  the  Jove  of  Cairbar. 
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in  darkness,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha  fail.  I  will  go  towards  that 
mossy  tower,  and  see  who  dwells  about  the  beam.  Rest,  Dar- 
thula,  on  the  shore !  rest  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light !  the 
sword  of  Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  lightning  of  heaven." 

He  went.  She  sat  alone  and  heard  the  rolling  of  the  wave. 
The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye  •,  and  she  looks  for  the  car-borne  Na- 
thos. Her  soul  trembles  at  the  blast.  And  she  turns  her  ear 
towards  the  tread  of  his  feet.  The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard. 
"  Where  art  thou,  son  of  my  love  !  the  roar  of  the  blast  is  around 
me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy  night.  But  Nathos  does  not  return. 
What  detains  thee,  chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the  foes  met  the  hero 
in  the  strife  of  night  ?" 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark :  he  had  seen  his  departed 
friend.  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura,  and  the  ghost  of  CuchuUin 
stalked  there.  The  sighing  of  his  breast  was  frequent;  and  the 
decayed  flame  of  his  eyes  terrible.  His  spear  was  a  column  of 
mist :  the  stars  looked  dim  through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like 
hollow  wind  in  a  cave :  and  he  told  the  tale  of  grief.  The  soul 
of  Nathos  was  sad,  like  the  sun  in  the  day  of  mist,  when  his  face 
is  watry  and  dim. 

"  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Nathos  ?"  said  the  lovely  daughter  of 
CoUa.  ."  Thou  art  a  pillar  of  light  to  Dar-thula :  the  joy  of  her 
eyes  is  in  Etha's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend,  but  Nathos  ?  My 
father  rests  in  the  tomb.  Silence  dwells  on  Selama:  sadness 
spreads  on  the  blue  streams  of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen, 
with  Cormac.     The  mighty  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  UUin. 

"  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue  streams  failed  be- 
fore mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent  blast  came  rustling  in  the  tops 
of  SeKima's  groves.  My  seat  was  beneath  a  tree  on  the  walls  of 
my  fathers.  Truthil  past  before  my  soul-,  the  brother  of  my  love; 
he  that  was  absent  *  in  battle  against  the  car-borne  Cairbar. 
Bending  on  his  spear,  tlie  gray-haired  CoUa  came:  his  down-cast 
face  is  dark,  and  sorrow  dwells  in  his  soul.  His  sword  is  on  the 
side  of  tlie  hero :  the  helmet  of  his  fathers  on  his  head.  The 
battle  grows  in  his  breast.     He  strives  to  hide  the  tear. 

«  Darthula," 

*  The  fan-.ilv  oi"  Cella  preserved  their  loyulty  tu  Corir.ac  long  after  the  death  ef 
Cuchullin. 
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«  Dar-thula,"  he  sighing  said,  "  thou  art  the  last  of  Colla's 
race.  Truthil  is  fallen  in  battle.  The  king|  of  Selama  is  no  more. 
Cairbar  comes,  with  his  thousands,  towards  Selama's  walls.  Colla 
will  meet  his  pride,  and  revenge  his  son.  But  where  shall  I  find 
thy  safety,  Dar-thula  with  the  dark-brown  hair  ?  thou  art  lovely 
as  the  sun-beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are  lowt  "  And  is 
the  son  of  battle  fallen  ?"  I  said  with  a  bursting  sigh.  *'  Ceased  the 
generous  soul  of  Truthil  to  lighten  through  the  field  .?  My  safety, 
Colla,  is  in  that  bow ;  I  have  learned  to  pierce  the  deer.  Is  not 
Cairbar  like  the  hart  of  the  desart,  father  of  fallen  Truthil .?" 

The  face  of  age  brightened'  with  joy :  and  the  crowded  tears 
of  his  eyes  poured  down.  The  lips  of  Colla  trembled.  His  gray 
beard  whistled  in  the  blast.  «*  Thou  art  the  sister  of  Truthil," 
he  said ;  "  thou  burnest  in  the  fire  of  his  soul.  Take  Dar-thula, 
take  that  spear,  that  brazen  shield,  that  burnished  helmet :  they 
are  the  spoils  of  a  warrior :  a  son*  of  early  youth.  When  the  light 
rises  on  Selama,  we  go  to  meet  the  car-borne  Cairbar.  But  keep 
thou  near  the  arm  of  Colla;  beneath  the  shadow  of  my  shield. 
Thy  father  Dar-thula,  could  once  defend  thee,  but  age  is  tremb- 
ling on  his  hand.  The  strength  of  his  arm  has  failed,  and  his 
soul  is  darkened  with  grief." 

We  passed  the  night  in  sorrow.  The  light  of  morning  rose. 
I  shone  in  the  arms  of  battle.  The  gray-haired  hero  moved  be- 
fore. The  sons  of  Selama  convened  around  the  sounding  shield 
of  Colla.  But  few  were  tliey  in  the  plain,  and  their  locks  were 
gray.  The  youths  had  fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  car- 
borne  Cormac. 

<<  Companions  of  my  youth  !"  said  Colla,  "  it  was  not  thus 
you  have  seen  me  in  arms.  It  was  not  thus  I  strode  to  battle, 
when  the  great  Confadan  fell.  But  ye  are  laden  with  grief.  The 
darkness  of  age  comes  like  the  mist  of  the  desart.  My  shield  is 
worn  with  years;  my  sword  is  fixed f  in  its  place.     I  said  to  my 

soul, 

\  It  is  very  common,  in  Ossian's  poetry,  to  give  the  tiile  of  king  to  every  chief 
that  was  remarkable  for  his  valour. 

*  The  poet,  to  make  the  story  of  Dar-thula's  arming  herself  for  battle,  more 
probable,  makes  her  armour  to  be  that  of  a  very  young  man,  otherwise  it  would 
shock  all  belief,  that  she,  who  was  very  young,  should  be  able  to  carry  it. 

f  It  was  the  custom  of  those  times,  that  every  warrior  at  a  certain  age,  or  when 
he  became  unfit  for  the  field,  fixed  his  srras,  j-n  the  great  h.Ul,  where  the  tribe  feristcd 
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soul,  thy  evening  shall  be  cahn,  and  thy  departure  like  a  fading 
light.  But  the  storm  has  returned ;  I  bend  like  an  aged  oak. 
My  boughs  are  fallen  on  Selama,  and  I  tremble  in  my  place. 
Where  art  thou,  with  thy.  fallen  heroes,  O  my  beloved  Truthil  ? 
Thou  answerest  not  from  thy  rushing  blast :  and  the  soul  of  thy 
father  is  sad.  But  I  will  be  sad  no  more,  Cairbar  or  CoUa  must 
faih  I  feel  the  returning  strength  of  my  arm.  My  heart  leaps 
at  the  sound  of  battle." 

The  hero  drew  his  sword.  The  gleaming  blades  of  his  peo- 
ple tose.  They  moved  along  the  plain.  Their  gray  hair  streamed 
ill  the  wind.  Cairbar  sat,  at  the  feast,  in  the  silent  plain  of  Lona*. 
He  saw  tlie  coming  of  the  heroes,  and  he  called  his  chiefs  to 
battle.  Whyf  should  I  tell  to  Nathos,  how  the  strife  of  battle 
grew  ?  I  have  seen  thee,  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  like  the  beam 
of  heaven's  fire :  it  is  beautiful,  but  terrible ;  the  people  fall  in 
its  red  course.  The  spear  of  Colla  slew,  for  he  remembered 
the  battles  of  his  youth.  An  an-ow  came  with  its  sound,  and 
pierced  the  hero's  side.  He  fell  on  his  echoing  shield.  My  soul 
started  with  fear  •,  I  stretched  my  buckler  over  him  -,  but  my  heaving 
breast  was  seen.  Cairbar  came,  with  his  spear,  and  he  beheld 
Selama's  maid :  joy  rose  on  his  dark-brown  face ;  he  stayed  the 
lifted  steel.  He  raised  tlie  tomb  of  Colla ;  and  brought  me  weep- 
ing to  Selama.  He  spoke  the  words  of  love,  but  my  soul  was  sad. 
I  saw  the  shields  of  my  fathers,  and  the  sword  of  car-borne  Truthil. 
I  saw  the  arms  of  the  dead,  and  the  tear  was  on  my  cheek. 
.  Then  thou  didst  come,  O  Nathos :  and  gloomy  Cairbar  fled. 
He  fled  like  the  ghost  of  the  desert  before  the  morning's  beam.  His 
hosts  were  not  near :  and  feeble  was  his  arm  against  thy  steel. 
«  Why:]:  art  thou  sad,  O  Nathos  ?"  said  the  lovely  maid  of  Colla. 

"I 

upon  joyful  occasion*.  He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  battle  ;  and  this  stage 
of  Ijfe  was  called  the  time  of  fixing  of  the  arms. 

*  Lona,  a  marshy  plain.  It  was  the  custom,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  to  feast  af- 
i;:r  a  viLlory.  Cairbar  had  just  provided  an  entertainment  for  his  army,  upon  the 
defeat  of  Truthil  the  son  of  Colla,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  of  Cormac,  when  Colla 
and  his  aged  warriors  arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

f  The  poet  avoids  the  description  of  the  battle  of  I.ona,  as  it  would  be  impro- 
per in  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  and  could  have  nothing  new,  after  the  numerous 
descriptions,  of  that  kind  in  his  other  poems.  He,  at  the  sam.e  time,  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  Dar-thula  to  pass  arfine  compliment  on  her  lover. 

I  It  is  usual  with  Ossian,  to  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  episodes,  the  sentence  which 
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"  I  have  met,"  replied  the  hero,  "  the  battle  in  my  youth. 
My  arm  could  not  lift  the  spear,  when  first  the  danger  rose;  but 
my  Goul  brightened  before  the  war,  as  the  green  narrov/  vale,  when 
the  sun  pours  his  streamy  beams,  before  he  hides  his  head  in  a 
storm.  My  soul  brightened  in  danger  before  I  saw  Selama's  fair; 
before  I  saw  thee,  like  a  star,  that  shines  on  the  hill,  at  night ; 
the  cloud  slowly  comes,  and  threatens  the  lovely  light.  We  are 
in  the  land  of  the  foe,  and  the  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula  ! 
the  strength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor  the  mountains  of  Etha. 
Where  shall  I  find  tliy  peace,  daughter  of  mighty  CoUa  ?  The 
brothers  of  Nathos  are  brave :  and  his  own  sword  has  shone  in 
war.  But  what  are  the  sons  of  Usnoth  to  the  host  of  car-borne 
Cairbar?  O  that  the  winds  had  brought  thy  sails,  Oscar*  king 
of  men !  thou  didst  promise  to  come  to  the  battles  of  fallen  Cor- 
mac.  Then  would  my  hand  be  strong  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death. 
Cairbar  would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell  round  the  lovely 
Dar-thula.  But  why  dost  thou  fail,  my  soul  ?  The  sons  of  Us- 
noth may  prevail." 

"  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos,"  said  the  rising  soul  of  the 
maid :  "  never  shall  Dar-thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar. 
Give  me  those  arms  of  brass,  that  glitter  to  that  passing  meteor ; 
I  see  them  in  the  dark-bosomed  ship.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the 
battle  of  steel.  Ghost  of  the  noble  CoUa !  do  I  behold  thee  on 
that  cloud  ?  who  is  that  dim  beside  thee  ?  It  is  the  car-borne  Tru- 
thil.  Shall  I  behold  the  halls  of  him  that  slew  Selama's  chief? 
No:  I  will  not  behold  them,  spirits  of  my  love  !" 

Joy  rose  In  the  face  of  Nathos  when  he  heard  the  white-bosom- 
ed maid.  "  Daughter  of  Selama !  thou  shinest  on  my  soul.  Come 
with  thy  thousands,  Cairbar !  the  strength  of  Nathos  is  returned. 
And  thou,  O  aged  Usnoth,  shalt  not  hear  that  thy  son  has  fled. 
I  remember  thy  words  on  Etha;  when  my  sails  begun  to  rise: 
when  I  spread  them  towards  Ullin,  towards  the  mossy  walls  of 
Tura.  "  Thou  goest,"  he  said,  "  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  shields; 
S  to 

iv.troduced  thsr.i.     It  brings  b?.ck  the  minJ  of  the  reader  to  the  main  stpry  of  th^ 
poem. 

*  Oscar,  the  sen  of  Ossian,  had  long  resolved  on  the  expedition.  Into  Ireland,  a- 
gainst  Cairbar,  who  had  assassinated  his  friend  Cat^ol,  the  son  of  Moran,  an  Irijh- 
man  of  noble  extradlion,  ^nd  in  the  Interest  of  the  family  of  Cormac. 
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to  Cuchullln  chief  of  men  who  never  fled  from  danger.  Let  not 
thine  arm  be  feeble :  neither  be  thy  thoughts  of  flight ;  lest  the 
son  of  Semo  say  that  Etha's  race  are  weak.  His  words  may  come 
to  Usnoth,  and  sadden  his  soul  in  the  hall."  The  tear  was  on 
his  cheek.     He  gave  this  shining  sword. 

*'  I  came  to  Tura's  bay :  but  the  halls  of  Tura  were  silent.  I 
looked  around,  and  there  was  none  to  tell  of  the  chief  of  Dun- 
scaich.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  his  shells,  where  the  arms  of  his 
fathers  hung.  But  the  arms  were  gone,  and  aged  Lamhor*  sat 
in  tears.  "  Whence  are  the  arms  of  steel,"  said  the  rising  Lamhor  ? 
"  The  light  of  the  spear  has  long  been  absent  from  Tura's  dusky 
walls.  Come  ye  from  the  rolling  sea  ?  Or  from  the  mournful  halls 
of  Temora  ?''-{- 

"  We  come  from  the  sea,"  I  said,  "  from  Usnoth's  rising  towers. 
We  are  the  sons  of  Slissama,:]:  the  daughter  of  car-borne  Semo. 
Where  is  Tura's  chief,  son  of  tlie  silent  hall  ?  But  why  should 
Nathos  ask,  for  I  behold  thy  tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fall,  son 
of  the  lonely  Tura  ?" 

*'  He  fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied,  "  like  the  silent  star  of  night, 
when  it  shoots  through  darkness  and  is  no  more.  But  he  was  like 
a  meteor  that  falls  in  a  distant  land ;  death  attends  its  red  course, 
and  itself  is  the  sign  of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego, 
and  tlie  roar  of  streamy  Lara !  There  the  hero  fell,  son  of  the 
noble  Usnoth." 

"  The  hero  fell  in  the  midst  of  slaughter,"  I  said  with  a  burst- 
ing sigh.  »«  His  hand  was  strong  in  battle;  and  death  was 
behind  his  sword." 

*'  We  came  to  Lego's  mournful  banks.  We  found  his  rising 
tomb.  His  companions  in  battle  are  there ;  his  bards  of  many 
songs.  Three  days  we  mourned  over  the  hero :  on  the  fourth  I 
struck  the  shield  of  Caithbat.  The  heroes  gathered  around  with 
joy,  and  shook  their  beamy  spears.     Corlath  was  near  with  his 

host 

•   I.amh-mhor,  mighty  hand. 

f  Temora  was  the  royal  palace  of  the  supreme  kings  of  Ireland.  It  is  here  called 
mournful,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Cormac,  who  was  murdered  thete  by  Cair- 
bar  who  usurped  his  throne. 

\  Slis-seamha,  soft  bosom.  She  was  the  wife  cf  Usnoth,  and  daughter  of  Semo , 
the  chief  of  the  isle  of  mist 
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host,  the  friend  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came  Hke  a  stream 
by  night,  and  his  heroes  fell.  When  the  people  of  the  valley 
rose,  they  saw  their  blood  with  morning's  light.  But  we  rolled 
away,  like  wreaths  of  mist,  to  Cormac's  echoing  hall.  Our  swords 
rose  to  defend  the  king.  But  Temora's  halls  were  empty.  Cor- 
mac  had  fallen  in  his  youth.     The  king  of  Erin  was  no  more. 

"  Sadness  seized  the  sons  of  Ullin,  they  slowly,  gloomily  retired : 
like  clouds  that,  long  having  threatened  rain,  retire  behind  the 
hills.  The  sons  of  Usnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  towards  Tura's 
sounding  bay.  We  passed  by  Selama,  and  Cairbar  retired  like 
Lano's  mist,  when  it  is  driven  by  the  winds  of  the  desert.    • 

"  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O  maid,  like  the  light  of  Etha's 
sun.  Lovely  is  that  beamy  I  said,  and  the  crowded  sigh  of  my  bo- 
som rose.  Thou  earnest  in  thy  beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Etha's 
mournful  chief.  But  the  winds  have  deceived  us,  daughter  of 
Colla,  and  the  foe  is  near." 

"  Yes!  the  foe  is  near,"  said  the  rustling  strength  of  Althos.* 
"  I  heard  their  clanging  arms  on  the  coast,  and  saw  the  dark 
wreaths  of  Erin's  standard.  DistincSl  is  the  voice  of  Cairbar,f  and 
loud  as  Cromla's  falling  stream.  He  had  seen  tiie  dark  ship  on 
the  sea,  before  the  dusky  night  came  down.  His  people  Match  on 
Lena's  plain,  and  lift  ten  thousand  swords."  "  And  let  them  lift 
ten  thousand  swords,"  said  Nathos  with  a  smile.  The  sons  of 
car-borne  Usnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger.  Why  dost  thou 
roll  with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  sea  of  Ullin  ,''  Why  do  ye 
rustle,  on  your  dark  wings,  ye  whistling  tempests  of  the  sky  ? 
Do  ye  think,  ye  storms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coast .''  No : 
his  soul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night !  Althcs !  bring  my 
father's  arms  :  thou  seest  them  beaming  to  the  stars.  Bring  the 
spear  of  Semo, t  it  stands  in  the  dark-bosomed  ship." 

S  ij  He 

*  Althos  had  just  returned  from  viewing  the  coast  of  Lena,  whither  he  had  been 
stnt  by  Nathos,  the  beginning  of  the  night. 

f  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army,  to  the  coast  of  Ulster,  in  order  to  oppose  Fin- 
gal,  who  prepared  for  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  re-establish  the  house  of  Cor- 
mac  on  the  throne,  which  Cairbar  had  usurped.  Between  the  wings  of  Cairbar 's 
anny  was  the  bay  of  Tura,  into  which  the  ship  of  the  sons  of  Usnoth  was  driven: 
so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  escaping. 

\  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos  by  the  mother's  side.  The  spear  mentioned 
here  was  given  to  Usnoth  un  his  marriage,  it  being  the  custom  then  for  the  father 
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He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  clothed  his  limbs  in  all  their 
shining  steel.  The  stride  of  the  chief  is  lovely :  the  joy  of  his 
eyes  terrible.  He  looks  towards  the  coming  of  Cairbar.  The 
wind  is  rustling  in  his  hair.  Dar-thula  is  silent  at  his  side :  her 
look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  She  strives  to  hide  the  rising  sigh,  and 
two  tears  swell  in  her  eyes. 

*'  Althos !"  said  the  chief  of  Etha,  "  I  see  a  cave  in  that  rock. 
Place  Dar-thula  there :  and  let  thy  arm  be  strong.  Ardan  !  we 
meet  the  foe,  and  call  to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that  he  came 
in  his  sounding  steel,  to  meet  the  son  of  Usnoth !  Dar-thula  !  if 
thou*shaIt  escape,  look  not  on  the  falling  Nathos.  Lift  thy  sails, 
O  Althos,  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  Etha. 

"  Tell  to  the  chief,*  that  his  son  fell  with  fame  j  that  my  sword 
did  not  shun  the  battle.  Tell  him  I  fell  in  the  midst  of  thousands, 
and  let  the  joy  of  his  grief  be  great.  Daughter  of  Colla  !  call  the 
maids  to  Etha's  echoing  hall.     Let  their  songs  arise  for  Nathos, 

to  o  -> 

when  shadowy  autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of  Conaf  might 
be  heard  in  my  praise  !  then  would  my  spirit  rejoice  in  the  midst 
of  my  mountain  winds."  And  my  voice  shall  praise  thee,  Nathos 
chief  of  the  woody  Etha !  The  voice  of  Ossian  shall  rise  in  thy 
praise,  son  of  the  generous  Usnoth !  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena, 
v/hen  the  battle  rose .''  Then  would  the  sword  of  Ossiau  have  de- 
fended thee,  or  himself  have  fallen  low. 

We  sat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the  strength  of  the  shell. 
The  wind  was  abroad,  in  the  oaks;  the  spirit  of  the  mountain^ 
shrieked.  The  blast  came  rustling  through  the  hall,  and  gently 
touched  my  harp.  The  sound  was  mournful  and  low,  like  the 
song  of  the  tomb.  Fingal  heard  it  first,  and  the  crowded  sighs  of 
his  bosom  rose.  "  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low,"  said  the  gray 
haired  king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear  the  sound  of  death  on  the  harp 
of  my  son.  Ossian,  touch  the  sounding  string;  bid  the  sorrow 
rise ;  that  their  spirits  may  fly  with  joy  to  Morven's  woody  hills." 

I 

of  the  lady  to  give  his  arms  to  his  son-in-law.  The  ccreirony  used  upon  these  oc» 
casions  is  mentioned  in  other  poems. 

♦  Usnoth. 

f  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  is,  often,  poftically  called  the  voice  of  Cona. 

i  By  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep  and  melancholy  sound  which 
precedes  a  storm ;  well  known  to  those  who  live  in  a  high  country. 
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I  toucheil  the  harp  before  the  king,  the  sound  was  mournful  and 
low.  "  Bend  forward  from  your  clouds,"  I  said,  "  ghosts  of  my 
fathers !  bend ;  lay  by  the  red  terror  of  your  course,  and  receive 
the  failing  chief;  whether  he  comes  from  a  distant  land  or  rises 
from  the  rolling  sea.  Let  his  robe  of  mist  be  near;  his  spear  that 
is  formed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an  l>alf-extinguished  meteor  by  his 
side,  in  the  form  of  the  hero's  sword.  And,  Oh !  let  his  coun- 
tenance be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in  his  presence. 
Bend  from  your  clouds,"  I  said,   "  ghosts  of  my  fathers !   bend." 

Such  was  my  song,  in  Sclma,  to  the  lightly  trembling  harp. 
But  Natlios  was  on  Ullin's  shore,  surrounded  by  the  night ;  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  foe  amidst  the  roar  of  tumbling  waves*. 
Silent  he  heard  their  voice,  and  rested  on  his  spear.  Morning  rose, 
with  its  beams:  the  sons  of  Erin  appear;  lilce  gray  rocks,  with 
all  their  trees,  they  spread  along  the  coast.  Cairbar  stood,  in  the 
midst,  and  grimly  smiled  when  he  saw  the  foe.  Nathos  rushed 
forward,  in  his  strength ;  nor  could  Dar-thula  stay  behind.  She 
came  with  the  hero,  lifting  her  shining  spear.  And  who  are  these, 
in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth  ^  AVho  but  the  sons  of 
Usnoth,  Althos,  and  dark  haired  Ardan. 

"  Come,"  said  Nathos,  "  come!  chief  of  the  high  Temora ! 
Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coast  for  the  white-bosomed  maid.  His 
people  are  not  with  Nathos;  they  are  behind  that  rolling  sea- 
Why  dost  thou  bring  thy  thousands  against  the  chief  of  Etha?  • 
Thou  didst  fly*  from  him,  in  battle,  when  his  friends  were  around 
him."  "  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  shall  Erin's  king  fight  with 
thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were  not  among  the  renowned,  nor  of  the 
kings  of  men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes  in  their  halls  ?  Or  the  shields 
of  other  times  .'*  Cairbar  is  renowned  in  Temora,  nor  does  he 
fight  with  little  men." 

The  tear  starts  from  car-borne  Nathos ;  he  turned  his  eyes  to 
his  brothers.  Their  spears  flew,  at  once,  and  three  heroes  lay  on 
earth.  Then  the  light  of  their  swords  gleamed  on  high  :  the  ranks 
of  Erin  yield  ;  as  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds  before  a  blast  of  wind. 
Then  Cairbar  ordered  his  people  ;  and  they  drew  a  thousand  bows. 

A 

♦  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cuirbur  fiom  Sciania. 
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fi.  thousand  arrows  flew  •,  the  sons  of  Usnoth  fell.  They  fell  like 
three  young  oaks  v/hich  stood  alone  on  the  hill ;  the  traveller  saw 
the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered  how  they  grew  so  lonely  :  the  blast 
of  the  desert  came,  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low ; 
next  day  he  returned,  but  they  were  withered,  and  the  heath  was 
bare. 

Dar-thula  stood  in  silent  grief,  and  beheld  their  fall ;  no  tear 
is  in  her  eye  :  but  her  look  is  wildly  sad.  Pale  was  her  cheek ; 
her  trembling  lips  broke  short  an  half-formed  word.  Her  dark 
ha!r  flew  on  the  wind.  But  gloomy  Cairbar  came.  "  Where  is 
thy  lover  now  ?  the  car-borne  chief  of  Etha  ?  Hast  thou  beheld 
the  halls  of  Usnoth  ?  Or  the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal  ?  My 
battle  had  roared  on  Morven,  did  not  the  winds  meet  Dar-thula. 
Fingal  himself  would  have  been  low,  and  sorrow  dwelling  in  Sel- 
ama."  Her  shield  fell  from  Darthula's  arm,  her  breast  of  snow 
appeared.  It  appeared,  but  it  was  stained  with  blood  for  an  ar- 
row was  fixed  in  her  side.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a 
wreath  of  snow.  Her  dark  hair  spreads  on  his  face,  and  their 
blood  is  mixing  round. 

"  Daughter  of  Colla  thou  art  low !"  said  Cairbar's  hundred 
bards ;  *'  silence  is  at  the  blue  streams  of  Selama,  for  Truthil's  * 
race  have  failed.  When  wilt  thou  rise  in  thy  beauty,  first  of  Erin's 
maids  ?  Thy  sleep  is  long  in  the  tomb,  and  the  morning  distant 
far.  The  sun  shall  not  come  to  thy  bed,  and  say,  "  Awake  Dar- 
tliula  !  awake,  thou  first  of  women  !  the  wind  of  spring  is  abroad. 
The  flowers  shake  their  heads  on  the  green  hills,  the  woods  wave 
their  growing  leaves."  Retire,  O  sun,  the  daughter  of  Colla  is 
asleep.  She  will  not  come  forth  in  her  beauty :  she  will  not  move, 
in  the  steps  of  her  loveliness." 

Such  was  the  song  of  the  bards,  when  they  raised  the  tomb. 
I  sung,  afterwards,  over  the  grave,  when  the  king  of  Morven 
came;  when  he  came  to  green  Ullin  to  fight  with  car-borne 
Cairbar. 

CARRIC-THURA: 

*  Truthll  was  the  fcur.ikr  of  Dar-thufa's  f^ir.i'y. 


CARRIC-THURA: 

A     POEM. 


argument. 

Fingal  reiurmiig  from  an  expidition  wbicb  he  Lad  made  into  the  Roman  ffrovince,  resolved 
to  -visit  Cathiilla  ting  of  Inistore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  -whose  story  is  related,  atlargef 
ift  the  dramatic  poem  published  in  this  colhBion,  Upon  his  coming  in  sight  nf  Carric- 
tbura,  the  palace  of  Catbulla,  he  observed  a  flame  on  its  top,  -which,  in  those  days,  itia$ 
a  signal  of  distress.  The  -wind  dro-ve  him  into  a  bay,  at  some  distance  from  Carrie 
ihura,  and  he  -was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  on  the  shore.  Next  day  he  attacked  the 
army  of  Frothal  king  cf  Sora,  ivLo  Lad  besieged  CaihulLi  in  his  palace  of  Carric-thura, 
and  toot  Frothal  himself  prisoner,  after  he  had  engaged  him  in  a  single  combat.  The 
deli-uerance  of  Carric-thura  is  the  stibjeff  of  the  poem,  but  seiteral  other  episodes  are 
interivo-ven  -with  it.  It  appears  from  tradition,  that  this  poem  loas  addressed  to  a 
Culdee,  or  one  of  the  first  christian  missionaries,  and  that  the  story  of  the  "  Spirit  of 
Loda"  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Odin  cf  Scandinavia,  tuas  introduced  by  Ossian  in 
opposition  to  the  Culdee'' s  doiirine.  Be  this  as  it  -zvill,  it  lets  us  into  Ossians  notions  of 
a  superior  being;  and  sheius  that  he  -zuas  not  aJdiHed  to  the  superstition  tvhich  pic 
-vailed  all  the  luorld  Over,  before  the  introdaiiion  of  Christianity. 

JjLast*  thou  left  thy  blue  course  in  heaven,  golden-haired  son 
of  the  sky  ?  The  west  has  opened  its  gates ;  the  bed  of  thy  repose 
is  there.  The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty  :  they  lift  their 
trembling  heads :  they  see  tliee  lovely  in  thy  sleep  ;  but  they  shrink 
a\^'ay  with  fear.  Rest,  in  thy  shadowy  cave,  O  sun  !  and  let  thy 
return  be  in  joy.  But  let  a  thousand  lights  arise  to  the  sound  of 
the  harps  of  Selma :  let  the  beam  spread  in  the  hall,  the  king  of 
shells  is  returned  !  The  strife  of  Cronaf  is  past,  like  sounds  that 
are  no  more :  raise  the  song,  O  bards,  the  king  is  returned  with 
his  fame  ! 

Such  was  the  song  of  Ullin,  when  Fingal  returned  from  battle : 
when  he  returned  in  the  fair  blushing  of  youth ;  with  all  his  heavy 
locks.  His  blue  arms  were  on  the  hero ;  like  a  gray  cloud  on  the 
sun,  when  he  moves  in  his  robes  of  mist,  and  shews  but  half  his 

beams. 

*  The  song  of  Ullin,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  is  in  a  lyric  measure.  It  was 
usual  with  Fingal,  when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions,  to  send  his  bards  sing 
ing  before  him.     This  species  of  triumph  is  called,  by  Ossian,  the  song  (f  -viBory. 

f  Ossian  has  cele  rated  the  strife  of  Crona,  in  a  particular  poem.  This  poem  15 
connedled  with  it,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  translator  to  jTOCure  that  pan 
>\hich  relates  to  Crona,  with  anv  de<rree  c;f  pi'ritv. 
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beams.  His  heroes  follow  the  king  :  the  feast  of  shells  is  spread. 
Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  song  to  rise. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona !  he  said,  O  bards  of  other  times ! 
Ye,  on  whose  souls  the  blue  hosts  of  our  fathers  rise !  strike  the 
harp  in  my  hall ;  and  let  Fingal  hear  the  song.  Pleasant  is  the 
joy  of  grief!  it  is  like  the  shower  of  spring,  when  it  softens  the 
branch  of  the  oak,  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing 
on,  O  bards,  to-morrow  we  lift  the  sail.  My  blue  course  is  through 
the  ocean,  to  Carric-thura's  walls;  the  mossy  walls  of  Sarno, 
where  Comala  dwelt.  There  the  noble  Cathulla  spreads  the  feast 
of  shells.  The  boars  of  his  woods  are  many,  and  the  sound  of 
the  chase  shall  arise. 

Cronnan,*  son  of  song  !  said  UUin,  Minona,  graceful  at  the 
harp !  raise  the  song  of  Shilric,  to  please  the  king  of  Morven. 
Let  Vinvela  come  in  her  beauty,  like  the  showery  bow,  when  it 
shews  its  lovely  head  on  the  lake,  and  the  setting  sun  is  bright. 
And  she  comes,  O  Fingal !   her  voice  is  soft  but  sad. 

Vinvela.  My  love  is  a  son  of  the  hill.  He  pursues  the  flying 
deer.  His  gray  dogs  are  panting  around  him ;  his  bow-string 
sounds  in  the  wind.  Dost  thou  rest  by  the  fount  of  the  rock, 
or  by  the  noise  of  the  mountain-stream  ?  the  rushes  are  nodding 
with  the  wind,  the  mist  is  flying  over  the  hill.  I  will  approach 
my  love' unperceived,  and  see  him  from  the  rock.  Lovely  I  saw 
thee  first  by  the  aged  oak  of  Branno;f  thou  wert  returning  tall 
from  the  chase ;  the  fairest  among  thy  friends. 

Shilric.  What  voice  is  that  I  hear  ?  that  voice  like  the  summer 
wind.  I  sit  not  by  the  nodding  rushes ;  I  hear  not  the  fount  of 
the  rock.  Afar,  Vinvela,  I|  afar  I  go  to  the  wars  of  Fingal.  My 
dogs  attend  me  no  more.     No  more  I  tread  the  hill.     No  more 

from 

*  One  should  tliink  that  the  parts  of  Shilric  and  Vinvela  were  represented  by 
Cronnan  and  Minona,  whose  very  names  denote  that  they  were  singers,  who  per- 
tornied  in  pubHc.  Cronnan  signifies  a  mminiful  sound;  Minona,  or  Min-'onn,  soft 
air.  All  the  dramatic  poems  of  Ossian  appear  to  have  been  presented  before  Fingal, 
upon  solemn  occasions.  •■ 

f  Bran,  or  Branno,  signifies  a  mouiiiain-stTeam ;  it  is  here  some  river  known  by 
lliat  name,  in  the  days  of  Ossian.  There  are  several  small  rivers  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Bran;  in  particular  one  which  falls  into  tiie 
Tay,  at  Dunkeid. 

II  Bhin-bheiil,  a  ivnman  iv'ith  a  melodious  voice.  Bu  in  the  Galic  Langnag-c  ha«-. 
the  same  sound  with  the  v  in  English. 
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from  on  high  I  see  thee,  fiiir-movuig  by  the  stream  of  the  plain  j 
bright  as  the  bow  of  heaven  j  as  the  moon  on  the  western  wave. 
Vinvela.  Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  !  and  I  am  alone  on 
the  111}}.  The  deer  are  seen  on  the  brow  ;  void  of  fear,  they  graze 
along.  No  more  they  dread  the  wind :  no  more  tlie  rustling  tree. 
The  hunter  is  far  removed ;  he  is  in  the  field  of  graves.  Strangers  \ 
sons  of  tlie  waves !   spare  my  lovely  Shilric. 

Bhlliic.  If  fall  I  must  in  the  field,  raise  high  my  grave,  Vin- 
vela. Gray  stones  anid  heaped-up  earth,  shall  mark  me  to  future 
times.  When  tlie  hunter  shall  sit  by  the  mound,  and  produce  liis 
food  at  noon,  <*  Some  warrior  rests  liere,"  he  will  say ;  and  my 
fame  shall  live  in  his  praise.  Remember  me,  Vinvela,  when  low 
on  earth  I  lie  ! 

Vinvela.  Yes  !  1  will  remember  thee  \  indeed  my  Shilric  will 
fall.  What  shall  I  do,  my  love !  when  thou  art  gone  for  ever  } 
Through  these  hills  I  will  go  at  noon  :  I  will  go  through  the  silent 
heath.  There  I  will  see  the  place  of  thy  rest,  returning  from  the 
chase.     Indeed  my  Shilric  will  fall ;  but  I  will  remember  liim. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  said  the  king  of  woody  Morven ; 
he  consumed  the  battle  in  his  rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him 
not.  I  met  him,  one  day,  on  die  hill ;  his  cheek  was  pale ;  his 
brow  was  dark.  The  sigh  was  frequent  in  his  breast :  his  steps 
were  towards  tlie  desert.  But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my 
chiefs,  when  the  sounds  of  my  shields  arise.  Dwells  he  in  the 
narrow  house,*  the  chief  of  high  Carmora  ?f 

Cronnan !  said  Ullin  of  other  times,  raise  the  songs  of  Shilric ; 
when  he  returned  to  his  hills,  and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He 
leaned  on  her  gray  mossy  stone ;  he  thought  Vinvela  lived.  He  saw 
her  fair-moving  ||  on  the  plain :  but  the  bright  form  lasted,  not : 
the  sun-beam  fled  from  the  field,  and  she  was  seen  no  more. 
Hear  the  song  of  Shilric  ;  it  is  soft,  but  sad. 

I  sit  by  the  mossy  fountain ;  on  the  top  of  the  hiil  of  winds. 
One  tree  is  rustling  above  me.     Dark  waves  i-oU  over  the  heath. 

T  The 

*  The  grave. 

f   Carn-mor  high  rocky  hill, 

II  The  distinction,  wliich  the  ancient  Scots  made  between  good  and  bad  spirit;, 
was,  that  the  former  appeared  sometimes  in  the  day  time  in  lonely  unfrequenfcd    . 
places,  bnt  tb;  latter  sejdom  bi:t  by  .night,  and  always  in  a  dismal  glgomy  sc^nr. 
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The  lake  is  troubled  below.  The  deer  descend  from  the  hill. 
No  hunter  at  a  distance  is  seen ;  no  whistling  cow-herd  is  nigh. 
It  is  mid-day :  but  all  is  silent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone.  Didst 
thou  but  appear,  O  my  love,  a  wanderer  on  the  heath !  thy  hair 
floating  on  the  wind  behiiKi  thee ;  thy  bosom  heaving  on  the  sight ; 
thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends,  whom  the  mist  of  the  hill 
had  concealed !  Thee  I  would  comfort,  my  love,  and  bring  thee 
to  thy  father's  house. 

But  it  is  she  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of  light  on  the 
heath !  briglit  as  the  moon  in  autumn,  as  the  sun  in  a  summer- 
storm,  comest  thou,  lovely  maid,  over  rocks,  over  mountains  to 
tfie  ?  She  speaks :  but  how  weak  her  voice,  like  the  breeze  in  the 
reeds  of  the  pool. 

"  Returnest  thou  safe  from  the  war  ?  Where  are  thy  friends, 
my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death  on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourned 
thee,  Shilric !"  Yes,  my  fair,  I  return ;  but  I  alone  of  my  race. 
Thou  shalt  see  them  no  more :  their  graves  I  raised  on  the  plain. 
But  why  art  thou  on  the  desert  hill  ?    Why  on  the  heath,  alone  t 

"  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric !  alone  in  the  winter-house.  With 
grief  for  thee  I  expired.     Shilric,  I  am  pale  in  the  tomb." 

She  fleets,  she  sails  away ;  as  gray  mist  before  the  wipd !  and, 
wilt  thou  not  stay,  my  love  ?  Stay  and  behold  my  tears  .■*  fair  thou 
appearest,  Vinvela !  fair  thou  wast,  when  alive ! 

By  the  mossy  fountain  I  will  sit ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  winds. 
When  mid-day  is  silent  around,  converse,  O  my  love,  with  me  \ 
come  on  the  wings  of  the  gale !  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain, 
come !  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  passest,  when  mid-day  is 
silent  around. 

Such  was  the  song  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night  of  Selma's  joy. 
But  morning;  rose  in  the  east ;  the  blue  waters  rolled  in  Hght- 
Tin  gal  bade  his  sails  to  rise,  and  the  winds  came  rustling  from 
their  hills.  Inistore  rose  to  sight,  and  Carric-thura's  mossy  towers. 
But  the  sign  of  distress  was  oh  their  top :  the  green  flame  edged 
with  smoke.  The  king  of  Morven  struck  his  breast:  he  assumed  at 
once,  his  spear.    His  darkened  brow  bends  forward  to  the  coast :  he 

looks 
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looks  back  to  the  lagging  winds.     His  hair  is  disordered  on  his 
back.     The  silence  of  the  king  is  terrible. 

Night  came  down  on  the  sea :  Rotha's  bay  received  the  ship. 
A  rock  bends  along  the  coast  with  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  th^ 
top  is  the  circle*  of  Loda,  and  the  mossy  stone  of  power.  A 
narrow  plain  spreads  beneath,  covered  with  grass  and  aged  trees, 
which  the  midnight  winds,  in  their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the 
shaggy  rock.  The  blue  course  of  a  stream  is  there :  and  the  lonely 
blast  of  ocean  pursues  the  thistle's  beard.  The  flam.e  of  three 
oaks  arose :  the  feast  is  spread  around :  but  the  soul  of  the  king 
is  sad,  for  Carric-thura's  battling  chief. 
\  The  wan,  cold  moon  rose,  in  the  east.  Sleep  descended  on 
the  youths :  Their  blue  helmets  glitter  to  the  beam ;  the  fadinjj 
fire  decays.  But  sleep  did  not  rest  on  the  king :  he  rose  in  the 
midst  of  his  arms,  and  slowly  ascended  the  hill  to  behold  the  flame 
of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  distant;  the  moon  hid  her  red  face  ia 
the  east.  A  blast  came  from  the  mountain,  and  bore,  on  its  wings, 
the  spirit  of  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors,  f  and  he 
shook  his  dusky  spear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark 
face  •,  and  liis  voice  is  like  distant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  v/ith 
the  spear  of  his  strength,  and  raised  his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire;  call  thy  winds  and  fly:  Why  dost  thou 
come  to  my  presence,  with  thy  shadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy 
gloomy  form,  dismal  spirit  of  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  shield  of  clouds  : 
feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  sword.  The  blast  rolls  them  together ; 
and  thou  thyself  dost  vanish.  Fly  from  my  presence  son  of  night ! 
call  thy  winds  and  fly  ! 

Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied  the  hollow  voice  ? 
The  people  bend  before  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the 
valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations  and  they  vanisli:  my  nostrils  pour 
the  blast  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the  Mands:  the  tempests  are 
before  my  face.  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds,  the 
fields  of  my  rest  are  pleasant. 

T  ij  Dwell 

*  The  circle  of  Loda  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  worsliip  among  the  ScandinaviaiK, 
as  the  spirit  of  l>oda  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  their  god  Odin. 

-f-  He  is  described,  in  a  simile,  in  the  poem  concerning  tixe  Jeatli  of  CuCluil^in, 
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Dwell  then  in  my  calm  field,  said  Fingal,  and  let  Comlial's  sou 
be  forgot.  Do  my  steps  ascend,  iVom  my  hills,  into  thy  peaceful 
plains  ?  Do  I  meet  thee,  with  a  spear,  on  thy  cloud,  spirit  of 
dismal  Loda  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  frown  on  Fingal  ?  or  shake 
thins  airy  spear  ?  But  thou  frownest  in  vain :  I  never  fled  froni 
mighty  men.  And  shall  the  sons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  kuig 
of  Morven  ?    No :  he  knows  the  weakness  of  their  arms- 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form:  receive  the  wind  and  11  \v 
The  blasts  are  in  the  hollov/  of  my  hand :  the  course  of  the  storm 
is  mine.  fThe  king  of  Sora  is  my  son,  he  bends  at  the  stone  of 
my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Carric-thura :  and  he  will  prevail. 
Fly  to  thy  land,  son  of  Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wratli. 

He  lifted  high  his  shadowy  spear ;  and  bent  forward  his  terrible 
height.  But  the  king,  advancing,  drew  his  sword  j  the  blade  of 
dark  brown  Luno.  *  The  gleaming  path  of  the  steel  winds  through 
the  gloomy  ghost.  The  form  fell  shapeless  into  air,  like  a  column 
of  smoke,  which  the  staff  of  the  boy  disturbs,  as  it  rises  from  the 
half-extinguished  furnace. 

The  spirit  of  Loda  shrieked,  as,  rolled  into  himself,  he  rose  on 
tlie  Mind.  Inistore  shook  at  tlie  sound.  The  waves  heard  it  on  the 
deep :  they  stopped,  in  their  course,  with  fear :  the  companions  of 
Fingal  started,  at  once  \  and  took  their  heavy  spears.  They  mis- 
sed the  king :  they  rose  with  rage ;  all  their  arms  resound. 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  east.  The  king  returned  in  the 
gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  his  youths  was  great ;  their  souls 
settled,  as  a  sea  from  a  storm.  Uiiin  raised  the  song  of  gladness. 
The  hills  of  Inistore  rejoiced.  The  flame  of  tlie  oak  arose ;  and 
the  tales  of  heroes  are  told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora's  battling  king,  sits  in  sadness  beneath  a  tree. 
The  host  spreads  around  Carric-thura.  He  looks  towards  the 
walls  with  rage.  He  longs  for  the  blood  of  Ca^hulla,  who,  once, 
overcame  the  king  in  war.  When  Annir  reigned  f  in  Sora,  tlie 
father  of  car-borne  Frotlial,  a  blast  rose  on  the  sea,   and  carried 

Frothal 

*  The  famous  svv'ord  of  Fingal,  made  by  Lun,  or  JLuno,  a  smith  of  Lcchh'n. 

f  Annir  was  also  the  father  of  Erragon,  who  wasTfiUed  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Frothal.  The  death  of  Erragon  is  the  &ubit(ii,  of  the  battle  of  Lora,  a  poem 
isi  ttiis  coUedlion. 
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Frotlial  to  liustovc.  Three  clays  he  feasted  in  Sarno's  halls,  and 
saw  the  slow  rolling  eyes  of  Comnla.  He  loved  her,  in  die  rage 
of  youth,  and  rushed  to  seize  the  white-armed  maid.  Cathulla 
met  the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle  rose.  Frothal  is  boimd  in  the 
hall :  three  days  he  pined  alone.  On  the  fourth,  Sarno  sent  him 
to  his  ship,  and  he  returned  to  his  land.  But  wrath  darkened  in 
his  soul  against  the  noble  Cathulla.  When  Annir's  stone*  of  fame 
arose,  Frothal  came  in  his  strength.  The  battle  burned  round 
Carric-thura,  and  Sarno's  mossy  walls. 

Morning  rose  on  Inistore.  Frothai  struck  his  dark-brown  shield. 
His  chiefs  started  at  the  sound ;  tliey  stood,  but  their  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  sea.  They  saw  Fingal  coming  in  his  strength ;  and 
first  the  noble  Thubar  spoke. 

.  "  Who  comes  like  the  stag  of  the  mountain,  with  all  his  herd 
behind  him  .''  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe ;  I  see  his  forward  spear.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  king  of  Morven,  Fingal  the  first  of  men.  His  ac- 
tions are  well  known  on  Gormal  j  the  blood  of  his  foes  is  in 
Sarno's  halls.  Shall  I  ask  the  peace f  of  kings  ?  Hqjs  like  the  thun- 
der of  heaven." 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  said  Frothal,  shall  my  days  begin  in 
darkness  ?  Shall  I  yield  before  I  have  conquered  in  battle,  chief 
of  streamy  Tora .-'  The  people  would  say  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew 
forth  like  a  meteor ;  but  the  dark  cloud  met  it,  and  it  is  no  more. 
No :  Thubar,  I  will  never  yield  j  my  fame  shall  surround  me  like 
light.     No  :  I  will  never  yield,  king  of  streamy  Tora. 

He  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his  people,  but  thev  met  a 
a  rock :  Fingal  stood  unmoved,  broken  they  rolled  back  from  his 
side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  safety ;  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued 
their  flight.  The  field  is  covered  witii  heroes.  A  rising  hill  pre- 
served the  flying  host. 

Frothal  saw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bosom  rose.  He 
bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  called  the  noble  Thubar.  "  Thu- 
bar! my  people  fled.  My  fame  has  ceased  to  rise.  I  will  fight 
the  king.     I  feel  my  burning  soul.     Send  a  bard  to  demand  the 

combat 

*  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Annir.     To  ere  A  tiic  stoac  of  one's  hir.e,  viis,  iii 
Other  words,  to  say  that  the  person  v?.s  dead, 
•f  Honourable  terms  cf  peace. 
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combat.  Speak  not  against  Frothal's  words.  But,  Thubar !  I 
love  a  maid ;  she  dwells  by  Thano's  stream,  the  white -bosomed 
daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with  the  softly-rolling  eyes.  She  fear- 
ed the  daughter  |!  of  Inistove,  and  her  soft  sighs  rose,  at  my 
departure.  Tell  to  Utha  that  I  am  low ;  but  that  my  soul  de- 
lighted in  her." 

Such  were  his  words,  resolved  to  fight.  But  the  soft  sigh  of 
Utha  was  near.  She  had  followed  her  hero  over  the  sea,  in  the 
armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled  her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  secret  from 
beneath  a  glittering  helmet.  But  now  she  saw  the  bard  as  he  went, 
and  the  spear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand.  Her  loose  hair  flew  on 
the  wind.  Her  white  breast,  rose  with  sighs.  She  lifted  up  her 
eyes  to  the  king ;  she  would  speak,  but  thrice  she  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard ;  he  came  in  the  strength 
ef  steel.  They  mixed  their  deathful  spears,  and  raised  the  gleam 
of  their  swords.  But  the  steel  of  Fingal  descended  and  cut 
Frothal's  shield  in  twain.  His  fair  side  is  exposed ;  half  bent  he 
foresees  his  death. 

Darkness  gathered  on  Utha's  soul.  The  tear  rolled  doM'n  her 
cheek.  She  rushed  to  cover  the  chief  with  her  shield ;  but  a  fallen 
oak  met  her  steps.  She  fell  on  her  arm  of  snow ;  her  shield,  her 
helmet  flew  wide.  Her  white  bosom  heaved  to  the  sight  5  her 
dark-brown  hair  is  spread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid:  he  stayed  the  uplifted 
sword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the  king,  as,  bending  for- 
ward, he  spoke.  ♦'  King  of  streamy  Sora  !  fear  not  the  sword  of 
Fingal.  It  was  nev6r  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished ; 
it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blue 
waters  of  Tora :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  shouldest 
thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  streamy  Sora  ?" 

Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  saw  the  rising  maid : 
they  *  stood  in  silence,  in  their  beauty :  like  two  young  trees  of 
the  plain,  when  the  shower  of  spring  is  on  their  leaves,   and  the 

loud  winds  are  laid. 

"  Daughter 

II  By  ihe  daughter  of  luistore,  Frotha!  means  Coniala,  of  whose  death  Utha  pro- 
bably had  not  heard ;  consequently  she  fcir-.d  th-t  th-.  femur  passicr.  cf  Frulhpl 
for  Coniala  might  rtturn. 

*  FiothaJ  and  Utha. 
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«  Daughter  of  Herman,"  said  Frothal,  "  didst  thou  come  from 
Tora's  streams ;  didst  thou  come,  in  thy  beauty,  to  behold  thy 
warrior  low  ?  But  he  was  low  before  the  mighty,  maid  of  tlie 
slow-rolling  eye  !  The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the  son  of  car-borne 
Annir.  Terrible  art  tliou,  O  king  of  Morven !  in  battles  of  the 
spear.  But,  in  peace,  thou  art  like  the  sun,  when  he  looks  through 
a  silent  shower :  the  flowers  lift  their  fair  heads  before  him ;  and 
the  gales  shake  their  rustling  wings.  O  that  thou  wert  in  Sora ! 
that  my  feast  were  spread  !  The  future  kings  of  Sora  would  see 
thy  arms  and  rejoice.  They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  their 
fatliers,  who  beheld  the  mighty  Fingal." 

"  Son  of  Annir,"  replied  the  king,  *'  the  fame  of  Sora's  rate 
shall  be  heard.  When  chiefs  are  strong  in  battle,  then  does  the 
song  arise !  But  if  their  swords  are  stretched  over  the  feeble :  if 
the  blood  of  the  weak  has  stained  their  arms  •,  the  bard  shall  for- 
get tlaem  in  the  song,  and  tlieir  tombs  shall  not  be  known.  The 
stranger  shall  come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped-up 
earth.  An  half-worn  sword  shall  rise  before  him ;  and  bending 
above  it,  he  will  say,  "  These  are  the  arms  of  chiefs  of  old,  but 
their  names  are  not  in  song.  Come  thou,  O  Frotlial,  to  the  feast 
of  Inistorc;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be  there :  and  our  faces  wii5 
brighten  with  joy." 

Fingal  took  his  spear,  moving  in  tlie  steps  of  his  might.  The 
gates  of  Carric-thura  are  opened.  The  feast  of  shells  is  spread. 
The  voice  of  music  arose.  Gladness  brightened  in  the  hall.  The 
voice  of  Ullin  was  heard  •,  the  harp  of  Selma  was  strung.  Utha 
rejoiced  in  his  presence,  and  demanded  the  song  of  grief;  the 
big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  soft*  Crimora  spoke.  Cri- 
mora  the  daughter  of  Rinval,  who  dwelt  at  Lotha's-j-  mighty 
stream.  The  tale  was  long,  but  lovely ;  and  pleased  the  blushing 
maid  of  Tora. 

Cr'unora. 

•  There  is  a  proprtety  in  introducing  this  episode,  as  the  ritu'^ticn  of  CiI.Tora 
and  Utha  were  so  similar. 

f  Lotha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  only  one  of  them  that  still  retains  a  name  of  a  like  sound  is  Lochy,  in  Inverness- 
<;hire;  but  whctht-r  it  is  the  river  mentioned  here,  the  translator  will  not  pretend 
to  sav. 
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Crinmra.  |  Who  cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud  tinged  with 
fhe  beam  of  the  west  ?  Whose  voice  is  that,  loud  as  the  wind,  but 
pleasant  as  the  harp  of  Carril?§  It  is>my  love  in  the  light  of  steel; 
but  sad  is  his  darkened  brow.  Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ? 
or  what  disturbs  my  Connal  ?|j 

Connal.  They  live.  I  saw  them  return  fi-om  the  chase,  like  a 
Stream  of  light.  The  sun  was  on  their  shields.  Like  a  ridge  of 
fire  they  descended  the  hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth  ; 
the  war,  my  love,  is  near.  To-morrow  the  terrible  Dargo  comes 
to  try  the  force  of  our  race.  The  race  of  Fingal  he  defies ;  tiie 
race  of  battle  and  wounds. 

Crimora.  Connal,  I  saw  his  sails  like  gray  mist  on  the  sable 
wave.  They  slowly  came  to  land.  Connal,  many  are  the  war- 
riors of  Dargo  ! 

Connal.  Bring  me  thy  father's  shield ;  the  bossy,  iron  shield  of 
Rinval ;  that  shield  like  the  full  moon  when  it  moves  darkened 
through  heaven. 

Crimora.  That  shield  I  bring,  O  Connal ;  but  it  did  not  defend 
my  father.  By  the  spear  of  Gormar  he  fell.  Thou  may'st  fall 
O  Connal  I 

Coimal.  Fall  indeed  I  may :  But  raise  my  tomb,  Crimora.  Gray 
stones,  a  mound  of  earth,  shall  keep  my  memory.  Bend  thy  red 
eye  over  my  tomb,  and  beat  thy  mournful  heaving  breast*  Tho' 
fair  thou  art,  my  love,  as  the  light ;  more  pleasant  than  the  gale 
of  the  hill ;  yet  I  will  not  stay.     Raise  my  tomb,  Crimora. 

Crimora.  Then  give  me  those  arms  of  light ;  that  sword,  and 
that  spear  of  steel.  I  shall  meet  Dargo  with  thee,  and  aid  my 
lovely  Connal.  Farewell,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven  !  ye  deer  !  and  ye 
streams  of  the  hill !  We  shall  return  no  more.  Our  tombs  are 
distant  far. 

"  And  did  they  return  no  more?"  said  Utha's  bursting  sigh. 
**  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and  did   Crimora  live  ?    Her  steps 

were 

i   Cri-mora,  a  luoman  of  a  great  soul. 

§  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  is  the  same  with  Carril  the  son  of  Kinfena, 
C'uchulhn's  bard.  The  name  itself  is  proper  to  any  bard,  as  it  signifies  a  spyighily 
end  harmonious  sound. 

II  Connal,  the  son  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  heroes  of  Fingal ;  he 
was  slain  in  a  battle  against  Dargo,  a  Briton  ;  but  whether  by  the  hand  of  the  CU'- 
emy,  or  that  of  his  mistress,  tradition  does  not  determine. 
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were  lonely,  and  her  soul  was  sad  for  Connal.  AVas  he  not  young 
and  lovely ;  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  sun  ?"  Uliin  saw  the 
virgin's  tear,  and  took  the  softly-trembling  narp :  the  song  was 
lovely,  but  sad,  and  silence  was  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains ;  gray  mist  rests  on  the  hills. 
The  whirlwind  is  heard  on  the  heath.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through 
the  narrow  plain.  A  tree  stands  alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks 
the  slumbering  Connal.  The  leaves  whirl  round  with  the  wind, 
and  strew  the  grave  of  the  dead.  At  times  are  seen  here  the  ghosts 
of  the  deceased,  when  the  musing  hunter  alone  stalks  slowly  over 
the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  source  of  thy  race,  O  Connal  ?  and  v/ho 
recount  thy  fathers.?  Thy  family  grew  like  an  oak  on  the  moun- 
tain, which  meeteth  the  wind  witli  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is 
torn  from  the  earth.  Who  shall  supply  the  place  of  Connal  ? 
Here  was  the  din  of  arms ;  and  here  the  groans  of  the  dying. 
Bloody  are  the  wars  of  Fingal !  O  Connal !  it  was  here  thou  didst 
fall.  Thine  arm  was  like  a  storm ;  thy  sword  a  beam  of  the  sky; 
thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain ;  thine  eyes,  a  furnace  of  fire. 
Louder  than  a  storm  was  tliy  voice,  in  the  battles  of  thy  steel. 
Warriors  fell  by  thy  sword,  as  the  thistle  by  the  staff  of  a  boy. 
Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder.  His  brows 
were  contra6ted  and  dark.  His  eyes  like  two  caves  in  a  rock. 
Bright  rose  their  swords  on  each  side ;  dire  was  the  clang  of  their 
steel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near ;  Crimora  bright  in  the  ar- 
mour of  man  j  her  yellow  hair  is  loose  behind,  her  bow  is  in  her 
hand.  She  followed  the  youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her  much  be- 
loved. She  drew  the  string  on  Dargo ;  but  erring  pierced  her 
Connal.  He  falls  like  an  oak  on  the  plain  i  like  a  rock  from  the 
shaggy  hill.  What  shall  she  do,  hapless  maid  }  He  bleeds ;  her 
Connal  dies.  All  the  night  long  she  cries,  and  all  the' day,  "  O 
Connal,  my  love,  and  my  friend!"  With  grief  the  sad  mourner 
dies.  Earth  here  incloses  the  loveliest  pair  on  the  hill.  The  grass 
grows  between  the  stones  of  the  tomb ;  I  often  sit  in  the  mourn- 
ful shade.  The  wind  sighs  through  the  grass ;  tiieir  memory 
U  rushes 
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rushes  on  my  mind.  Undisturbed  you  now  sleep  together ;  in 
the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you  rest  alone. 

"  And  soft  be  your  rest,"  said  Utha,  "  children  of  streamy 
Lotha.  I  will  remember  you  with  tears,  and  my  secret  song  shall 
rise;  when  the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora,  and  the  stream  is 
roaring  near.  Then  shall  ye  come  on  my  soul,  with  all  your 
lovely  grief." 

Three  days  feasted  the  kings;  on  the  fourth  their  white  sails 
arose.  The  winds  of  the  north  carry  the  ship  of  Fingal  to  Mor- 
ven's  woody  land.  But  the  spirit  of  Loda  sat,  in  his  cloud,  behind 
the  ships  of  Frothal.  He  hung  forward  with  all  his  blasts,  and 
spread  the  white-bosomed  sails.  The  wounds  of  his  form  were 
not  forgot ;  he  still  feared  *  the  hand  of  the  king. 


•  The  story  of  Fingal,  and  the  spirit  of  Loda,  supposed  to  be  the  famous  Odin, 
\i  the  most  extravagant  fi<ftion  in  all  Ossian's  poems.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
precedents  in  the  best  poets;  and  it  must  be  said  for  Ossian,  that  he  says  nothing 
but  what  perfedlly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the  times,  concerning  ghosts.  They 
thought  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  material,  and  consequently  susceptible  of  pain. 
Whether  a  proof  could  be  drawn  from  this  passage,  that  Ossian  had  no  notion  of 
a  divinity,  1  shall  leave  to  others  to  determine  :  it  appears,  however,  that  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  superior  beings  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  what  passed  among  men. 
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arjument. 

This  poem  fixes  the  antiquity  of  a  custom,  ivhicb  is  luell  tnoivn  to  have  prevailed  after- 
•wards,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  The  bards,  at  an  annual  feast,  pro- 
vided by  the  iing  or  chief,  repeated  their  poems,  and  such  of  them  as  -were  thought,  by 
him,  luorthy  of  being  preserved,  "were  carefully  taught  to  their  children,  in  order  to 
have  them  transmitted  to  posterity.  It  zvas  one  of  those  occasions  that  afforded  the  sub' 
je£i  of  the  present  poem  to  Ossian.  It  is  called  in  the  original,  the  songs  of  Selma, 
■which  title  it  -was  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  the  translation. 

The  poem  is  entirely  lyric,  and  has  great  variety  of  versif  cation.  The  address  to  the 
evening  star,  ivith  tuhicb  it  opens,  has,  in  the  original,  all  the  harmony  that  numbers 
could  give  it;  floiving  down  ivith  all  that  tranquility  and  softness,  luhich  the  scene  de- 
scribed naturally  inspires, 

Otar  of  the  descending  night !  fair  Is  thy  light  in  the  west ! 
thou  liftest  thy  unshorn  head  from  thy  cloud :  thy  steps  are  stately 
on  thy  hill.  What  dost  thou  behold  in  the  plain?  The  stormy 
winds  are  laid.  The  murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar. 
Roaring  waves  climb  the  distant  rock.  The  flies  of  the  evening 
are  o»  their  feeble  wings,  and  the  hum  of  their  course  is  on  the 
field.  What  dost  thou  behold,  fair  light  ?  But  thou  dost  smile 
and  depart.  The  waves  come  with  joy  around  thee,  and  bathe 
thy  lovely  hair.  Farewell,  thou  silent  beam !  Let  the  light  of 
Ossian's  soul  arise. 

And  it  does  arise  in  its  strength  !  I  behold  my  departed  friends. 
Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  in  the  days  that  are  past.  Fingal 
comes  like  a  watry  column  of  mist :  his  heroes  are  around.  And 
see  the  bards  of  the  song,  gray-haired  Ullin ;  stately  Ryno;  Al- 
pin,*  with  the  tuneful  voice,  and  the  soft  complaint  of  Minona  ! 
'How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the  days  of  Selma's  feast .? 
when  we  contended,  like  the  gales  of  the  spring,  that,  flying  over 
the  hill,  by  turns  bend  the  feebly-whistiing  grass. 

Minona  then  came  forth  in  her  beauty ;  with  down-cast  look 
U  ij  and 

*  Alpin  is  from  the  same  root  with  Albion,  or  rather  Albin,  the  ancient  name 
of  Britain ;  Alp,  high  in  land,,  or  country-  The  present  name  of  our  i  blared  has  its 
origin  in  the  Celtic  tongue  ;  so  that  those  who  derived  it  from  any  other,  betrayed 
their  ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  of  our  country.  Miifain  comes  from 
Breac't  in,  variegated  island,  so  called  from  the  face  of  the  country,  from  the  »at;vei; 
painting  themselves,  or  frooj.  their  party-coloured  clothes. 
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and  tearful  eye ;  her  hair  flew  slowly  on  the  blast  that  rushed  un- 
frequent  from  the  hill.  The  souls  of  the  heroes  were  sad  when 
she  raised  the  tuneful  voice ;  for  often  had  they  seen  the  grave 
of  Salgar,*  and  the  dark  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma.f 
Colma  left  alone  on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  music  !  Salgar 
promised  to  come  :  but  the  night  descended  round.  Hear  the 
voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alone  on  the  hill ! 

Colma.  It  is  night  j  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  storms. 
The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The  torrent  shrieks  down 
the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me  from  the  rainj  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  winds. 

Rise,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds ;  stars  of  the  night  appear ! 
Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the  place  where  my  love  rests  from  the 
toil  of  the  chase  !  his  bow  near  him,  unstrung  j  his  dogs  panting 
around  him.  But  here  I  must  sit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy 
stream.  The  stream  and  the  wind  roar  \  nor  can  I  hear  the  voice  of 
my  love.  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  son  of  the  hill,  his  pro- 
mise ?  Here  is  the  rock,  and  the  tree ;  and  here  the  roaring  stream. 
Thou  didst  promise  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah !  whither  is  my 
Salgar  gone  ?  With  thee  I  would  fly,  my  father;  with  thee,  my 
brother  of  pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes ;  but  we  are  not 
foes,  O  Salgar ! 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  stream,  be  thou  silent  a  while ! 
let  my  voice  be  heard  over  the  heath;  let  my  wanderer  hear 
me.  Salgar !  it  is  I  who  call.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the  rbck. 
Salgar,  my  love  !  I  am  here.  Why  delayest  thou  thy  coming  ? 
Lo !  the  moon  appeareth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The 
rocks  are  gray  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  But  I  see  him  not  on  the 
brow ;  his  dogs  before  him  tell  not  that  he  is  coming.  Here  I 
must  sit  alone. 

But  who  are  these  that  lie  beyond  me  on  the  heath  ?  Are  they 
my  love  and  my  brother .?  Speak  to  me,  O  my  friends  !  they  an- 
swer not.  My  soul  is  tormented  with  fears.  Ah  !  they  are  dead. 
Their  swords  are  red  from  the  fight.  O  my  brother !  my  brother ! 
why  hast  thou  slain  my  Salgar  ?  why,  O  Salgar  !  hast  thou  slain 

my 

*  Sealg-'er,  c  hunter. 

\   Cul-mathj  a  ivovmn  ivifb  fine  hair. 
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my  brother  ?  Dear  were  ye  both  to  me  !  what  shall  I  say  in  yoiiv 
praise  ?  Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thousands ;  he  was  terri- 
ble in  fight.  Speak  to  me ;  hear  my  voice,  sons  of  my  love  !  But 
alas !  they  are  silent  j  silent  forever !  Cold  are  their  breasts  of 
clay  [  Oh  !  from  the  rock  of  the  hill :  from  the  top  of  tlie  windy 
mountain,  speak  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead  !  speak,  I  will  not  be  a- 
fraid.  Whither  are  ye  gone  to  rest  ?  In  what  cave  of  the  hill  shall 
I  find  you  ?  No  feeble  voice  is  on  the  wind  j  no  answer  half- 
drowned  in  the  storms  of  the  hill. 

I  sit  in  my  grief.  I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears.  Rear  the 
tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead ;  but  close  it  not  till  Colma  come. 
JNIy  life  flies  away  like  a  dream :  why  should  I  stay  behind  ?  Here 
shall  I  rest  with  my  friends,  by  the  stream  of  the  sounding  rock. 
When  night  comes  on  the  hill ;  when  the  wind  is  on  the  heath ; 
my  ghost  shall  stand  in  the  wind,  and  mourn  the  death  of  my 
friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from  his  booth.  He  shall  fear 
but  love  my  voice.  For  sweet  shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends ; 
for  pleasant  were  they  both  to  me. 

Such  was  thy  song,  Minona  softly-blushing  maid  of  Torman. 
Our  tears  descended  for  Colma,  and  our  souls  were  sad.  TJllin 
came  with  the  harp,  and  gave  the  song  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of 
Alpin  was  pleasant :  the  soul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire.  But 
they  had  rested  in  the  narrow  house :  and  their  voice  was  not 
heard  in  Selma.  Ullin  had  returned  one  day  from  the  chase,  be- 
fore the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  strife  on  the  hill ;  their  song 
was  soft  but  sad.  They  mourned  the  fall  of  Moryi,  first  of  mor- 
tal men.  His  soul  was  like  the  soul  of  Fingal  j  his  sword  like  the 
sword  of  Oscar.  But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned  :  his  sister's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the 
sister  of  car-borne  Morar.  She  retired  from  the  song  of  Ullin, 
like  the  moon  in  the  west,  when  she  foresees  the  shower,  and 
hides  her  fair  head  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin ; 
the  song  of  mourning  rose. 

Ryjio.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  over :  calm  is  the  noon  of 
day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven.  Over  the  green  hills  flies 
the  unconstant  sun.    Red  through  the  stony  vale  ccmes  down  tlie 

stream 
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stream  of  the  hilK  Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  O  stream  !  but  more 
sweet  is  the  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of 
song,  mourning  for  die  dead.  Bent  is  his  head  of  age,  and  red 
his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  son  of  song,  why  alone  on  the  silent 
hill  ?  why  complainest  thou,  as  a  blast  in  the  wood ;  as  a  wave 
on  the  lonely  shore  ? 

Jllpifi.  My  tears,  O  Ryno  !  are  for  the  dead ;  my  voice,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tall  thou  art  on  the  hill ;  fair  among 
the  sons  of  the  plain.  But  thou  shalt  fall  like  Morar;*  and  the 
mourner  shall  sit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills  shall  know  thee  no  more; 
thy  bow  shall  lie  in  the  hall,  unstrung. 

Thou  wert  swift,  O  Morar  i  as  a  roe  on  the  hill ;  terrible  as  a 
meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the  storm.  Thy  sword  in  bat- 
tle, as  lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  like  a  stream  after 
rain ;  like  thunder  on  distant  hills.  Many  fell  by  tliy  arm ;  they 
were  consumed  in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didst 
return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow ! .?  Thy  face  was 
like  the  sun  after  rain;  like  the  moon  in  the  silence  of  night; 
calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now ;  dark  the  place  of  thine  abode. 
With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  O  thou  who  wast  so  great 
before  !  Four  stones,  with  their  heads  of  moss,  are  the  only  me- 
morial of  thee.  A  tree  with  scarce  a  leaf,  long  grass  which 
-f^'histles  in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the 
mighty  ISIorar.  Morar  !  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  hast  no  mo- 
ther to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with  her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  she 
that  brought  thee  forth.     Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  staiF  is  this  .'*  who  is  this,  whose  head  is  white 
with  age,  whose  eyes  are  red  with  tears,  who  quakes  at  every  step  ? 
It  is  tliy  father,  f  O  Morar !  the  father  of  no  son  but  thee.  He 
heard  of  thy  fame  in  battle ;  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed.  He  heard 
of  Moi-ar's  fame ;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound .''  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar ;  weep  ;  but  thy  son  heareth  thee  not.  Deep 
is  the  sleep  of  the  dead ;  lov/  their  pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall 
lie  hear  thy  voice ;  no  more  shall  he  awake  at  thy  call.    Wlien  shall 

it 

*  M6r-er,  a  great  man. 

•*•  Torma.!,  the  son  of  Carthul,  loiJ  of  I-jnorc,  one  of  the  western  isles. 
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it  be  morn  In  the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer  awake  ?  Farewell, 
thou  bravest  of  men  !  thou  conqueror  in  the  field !  but  tlie  field 
shall  see  thee  no  more;  nor  the  dark  wood  be  lightened  with 
the  splendor  of  thy  steel.  Thou  hast  left  no  son.  But  the  song 
shall  preserve  thy  name.  Future  times  shall  hear  of  thee ;  they 
shall  hear  of  the  fallen  Morar. 

The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  tJie  bursting  sigh  of  Armin.* 
He  remembers  the  death  of  his  son,  who  fell  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  Carmorf  was  near  tlie  hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing 
Galmal.  Why  bursts  the  sigh  of  Armin,  he  said .?  Is  there  a 
a  cause  to  mourn  ?  The  song  comes  with  its  music,  to  melt  and 
please  the  soul.  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  rising  from  a  lake, 
pours  on  the  silent  vale ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew,  but 
the  sun  returns  in  his  strength,  and  the  mist  is  gone.  Why  art 
thou  sad,  O  Armin,  chief  of  sea-surrounded  Gorma  ? 

Sad  !  I  am  indeed  :  nor  small  my  cause  of  woe  !  Carmor,  thou 
hast  lost  no  son ;  thou  hast  lost  no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar 
the  valiant  lives;  and  Annira  fairest  maid.  The  boughs  of  thy 
family  flourish,  O  Carmor !  but  x'^rmin  is  the  last  of  his  race. 
Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura !  and  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb- 
When  shalt  thou  awake  with  thy  songs  ?  vdth  all  thy  voice  of  music  ? 
Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise  -,  blow  upon  the  dark  heath ! 
streams  of  the  mountains,  roar !  howl,  ye  tempests,  in  die  top 
of  the  oak !  walk  through  broken  clouds,  O  moon,  show  by 
intervals  thy  pale  face !  bring  to  my  mind  that  sad  night,  when 
all  my  children  fell ;  when  Arindal  the  mighty  fell ;  when  Daura 
the  lovely  failed.  Daura,  my  daughter !  thou  wert  fair  ;  fair  as 
the  moon  on  the  hills  of  Fura;:};  white  as  the  driven  snow;  sweet 
as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  strong,  thy  spear 
was  swift  in  the  field :  thy  look  was  like  mist  on  the  wave ; 
thy  shield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm.  Armar,  reaowned  in  war, 
came,  and  sought  Daura's  love ;  he  was  not  long  denied  ji^air  was 
the  hope  of  their  friends. 

Erath 

*  Armin,  a  hero.     He  was  chief,  or  petty  king  of  Gorma,  i.  e.  tls  blue  island; 
snpposed  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

f   Cear-mor,  a  tall  dark-coi.rph:\ic>!:d  wjn. 
t   Fuar-a,  lold  hlanJ. 
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Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined ;  for  his  brother  was  slain  by 
Armar.  He  came  disguised  like  a  son  of  the  sea :  fair  was  hi"? 
skifF  on  the  wave ;  white  his  locks  of  age ;  calm  his  serious  brow, 
Fairest  of  women,  he  said,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin !  a  rock 
not  distant  in  the  sea,  bears  a  tree  on  its  side-,  red  shines  the 
fruit  afar.  There  Armar  waits  for  Daura.  I  came  to  carry  his 
love  along  the  rolling  sea.  She  went ;  and  she  called  on  Armar. 
Nought  answered,  but  the  son*  of  the  rock.  Armar,  my  love! 
my  love  !  why  tormentest  thou  me  with  fear  ?  hear,  son  of  Ard- 
nart,  hear :  it  is  Daura  who  calleth  thee !  Erath  the  traitor  fled 
laughing  to  the  land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  cried  for  her 
brother  and  her  father.  Arindal !  Armin !  none  to  relieve  your 
Daura. 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my  son  descended  from 
the  hill :  rough  in  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by 
his  side ;  his  bow  was  in  his  hand :  five  dark  gray  dogs  attended 
his  steps.  He  saw  fierce  Erath  on  the  shore  :  he  seized  and  bound 
him  to  an  oak.  Thick  bend  the  thongs  f  of  the  hide  around  his 
limbs ;  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans.  Arindal  ascends  the 
wave  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura  to  land.  Armar  came  in  his 
wrath,  and  let  fly  the  gray-feathered  shaft.  It  sung  •,  it  sunk  m 
thy  heart.  O  Arindal  my  son  !  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst. 
The  oar  is  stopped  at  once ;  he  panted  on  the  rock  and  expired. 
What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura,  when  round  thy  feet  is  poured  tliy 
brother's  blood.  The  boat  is  broken  in  twain  by  the  waves.  Ar- 
mar plunges  into  the  sea,  to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden 
a  blast  from  the  hill  comes  over  the  waves.  He  sunk,  and  he  rose 
no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard  to  com- 
plain. Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries ;  nor  could  her  father 
relieve  her.  All  night  I  stood  on  the  shore.  I  saw  her  by  the  faint 
beam  of  the  moon.     All  night  I  heard  her  cries.     Loud  was  the 

wind ; 

*  By  the-  mn  of  the  rod,  the  poet  means  the  echoing  back  of  the  human  voice  from 
a  rock.  The  vulgar  were  of  opinion,  that  this  repetition  of  sound  was  made  by  a 
F^pirit  within  the  rock ;  and  they,  on  that  account,  called  it  ?nac-talla ;  the  son  icho 
dicelh  in  the  rock. 

f  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  was  bound  with  Ir.-athern  thongs. 
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wind ;  and  the  rain  beat  hard  on  the  side  of  the  inountain.  Before 
morning  appeared,  her  voice  was  weak.  It  died  away,  like  the 
evening-breeze  among  the  grass  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief 
she  expired.  And  left  thee  Armin  alone,  gone  is  my  strength  in 
tlie  war,  and  fallen  my  pride  among  women.  When  the  storms 
of  tlie  mountain  com.e ;  when  the  north  lifts  the  waves  on  high  j 
I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore,  and  look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by 
the  setting  moon  I  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children.  Half-viewless, 
they  walk  in  mournful  conference  together.  Will  none  of  you 
speak  in  pity  ?  They  do  not  regard  their  father,  I  am  sad,  O 
Carmor,  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe ! 

vSuch  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  song ;  when 
the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of  other  times. 
The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  sound. 
They  praised  the  voice*  of  Cona!  the  first  among  a  tlrousand 
bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue ;  and  my  soul  has  failed. 
I  hear,  sometimes,  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleasant 
song.  But  memory  fails  in  my  mind :  I  hear  the  call  of  years. 
They  say,  as  they  pass  along,  why  does  Ossian  sing  ?  Soon  shall 
he  lie  in  the  narrovi^  house,  and  no  bard  shall  raise  his  fame.  Roll 
on,  ye  dark-brown  years,  for  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  course. 
Let  the  tomb  open  to  Ossian,  for  his  strength  has  failed.  The 
sons  of  song  are  gone  to  rest:  my  voice  remains,  like  a  blast,  that 
roars,  lonely,  on  a  sea-surrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid. 
The  dark  moss  whistles  there,  and  the  distant  mariner  sees  the 
waving  trees. 

X  CALTHON: 


*  Ossian  is  sometimes  poetically  called  the  I'ohe  of  Cona. 


CALTHON  AND   COLMAL 

A     POEM. 


argumcnr. 

This  piece,  at  many  more  of  Ossiaii's  compositions,  is  addressed  to  one  of  the  first  Chris  • 
iian  missionaries.  The  story  of  the  foem  is  handed  do-jun,  by  tradition,  thus:  In  tha 
country  of  the  Britons  bet-ween  the  ivalls,  tivo  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  Diiif- 
tbaltno,  lord  of  Teutha,  supposed  to  be  the  Tweed;  and  Rathmor,  ivho  divelt  at  Cluthay 
well  knotvn  to  be  the  ri-jer  Clyde.  Rathmor  ivas  not  more  renowned  for  his  generosity 
and  hospitality,  than  Dunthalmo  ivas  infamoitsfor  his  cruelty  and  ambition.  Dunthalmo, 
through  envy,  or  on  account  of  some  private  feuds,  ivhich  subsisted  betiveen  the  fami- 
lies, murdered  Rathmor  at  a  feast ;  but  being  afterivards  touched  luith  remorse,  he 
educated  the  tzvo  sons  of  Rathmor,  Calthonand  Colmar,  in  his  oivn  house.  They  groiving 
up  to  mans  estate,  dropped  some  hints  that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
father,  upon  ivhich  Dunthalmo  shut  them  up  in  tivo  caves  on  the  banks  of  Teutha,  in,- 
tending  to  take  them  off  privately.  Colmal,  the  daughter  of  Dunthalmo,  ivho  ivas  se- 
cretly in  love  ivith  Calthon,  helped  him  to  make  his  escape  fropt  prison,  and  fed  uvi'.h 
him  to  Fingal,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  young  ivarrior,  and  implored  his  aid  against 
Dunthalmo.  Fingal  sent  Ossian  ivith  three  hundred  men,  to  Colmar  s  relief,  Duji- 
thalmo  having  previously  murdered  Colmar,  came  to  a  battle  ivith  Otsian ;  but  be  ivas 
ailed  by  thai  hero,  and  his  army  totally  defeated. 

Calthon,  married  Colmal,  bis  deliverer  ;  and  Ossian  returned  to  ^lori'sn. 

x  LEASANT  is  the  voicc  of  thy  song,  thou  lonely  dweller  of  the 
rock.  It  comes  on  the  sound  of  the  stream,  along  the  narrow 
vale.  My  soul  awakes,  O  stranger  !  in  the  midst  of  my  hall.  I 
stretch  my  hand  to  the  spear,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  I 
stretch  my  hand,  but  It  is  feeble ;  and  the  sigh  of  my  bosom  grows. 
Wilt  thou  not  listen,  son  of  the  rock,  to  the  song  of  Ossian  ? 
My  soul  is  full  of  other  times ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns.  Thus 
the  sun  appears  in  the  west,  after  the  steps  of  his  brightness  have 
moved  behind  a  storm  j  the  green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads :  the 
blue  streams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his 
staff,  and  his  gray  hair  glitters  in  the  beam.  Dost  thou  not  behold, 
son  of  the  rock,  a  shield  in  Ossian's  hall  ?  It  is  marked  with  the 
btrokes  of  battle  j  and  the  brightness  of  its  bosses  has  failed.  That 
shield  the  great  Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief  of  streamy  Teutha.  Dun- 
thalmo bore  it  in  battle,  before  he  fell  by  Ossian's  spear*  Listen 
3on  of  the  rock  to  the  tale  of -other  years. 

X  ij  Rathmor 
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Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt  in  his  hall. 
The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  closed;  his  feast  was  always 
spread.  The  sons  of  the  stranger  came,  and  blessed  the  generous 
chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raised  the  song,  and  touched  the  harp  :  and 
joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  the  mournful.  Dunthahno  came,  in 
his  pride,  and  rushed  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The  chief  of 
Clutha  overcame  •,  the  rage  of  Dunthalmo  rose.  He  came,  by  night, 
with  his  warriors  •,  and  the  mighty  R.athmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his 
halls,  where  his  feast  was  often  spread  for  strangers. 

Colmar  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  sons  of  car-borne  Rath- 
mor. They  came,  in  the  joy  of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall. 
They  behold  him  in  his  blood,  and  their  bursting  tears  descend. 
The  soul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when  he  saw  the  children  of 
youth;  he  brought  them  to  Alteutha's*  walls;  they  grew  in  the 
house  of  their  foe.  They  bent  the  bow  in  his  presence ;  and  came 
forth  to  his  battles.  They  saw  the  fallen  walls  of  their  fathers ; 
they  saw  the  green  thorn  in  the  hall.  Their  tears  descended  in 
secret;  and,  at  times,  their  faces  were  mournful.  Dunthalmo  beheld 
their  grief;  his  darkening  soul  designed  their  death.  He  closed  them 
in-  two  caves,  on  the  echoing  banks  of  Teutha.  The  sun  did  not; 
come  there  with  his  beams ;  nor  the  m.oon  of  heaven  by  night.  The 
sons  of  Rathmor  remained  in  darkness  and  foresaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  silence,  the  fair-haired,  bluer 
eyed  Colmal.f  Her  eye  had  rolled  in  secret  on  Calthon ;  his  loveli- 
ness swelled  in  her  soul.  She  trembled  for  her  warrior;  but  what 
could  Colmal  do  ?  Her  arm  could  not  lift  the  spear ;  nor  was  the 
sword  formed  for  her  side.  Her  white  breast  never  rose  beneath 
■a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror  of  heroes.  What  canst 
tliou  do,  O  Colmal !  for  the  falling  chief  ?  Her  steps  are  unequal ; 
her  hair  is  loose :  her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her  tears.  She 
tame,  by  night,  to  the  hall  ;t  and  armed  her  lovely  form  in  steel; 

the 

'  Al-teiuha,  or  rather  Balteiitha,  the  toivn  of  T'.vccd,  the  name  of  Dunthalmo's 
seat.  It  is  observable,  that  all  the  names  in  this  poem,  are  derived  from  the  Galic 
language ;  which,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  is  a  proof  that  it  was 
once  the  universal  language  of  the  whole  island. 

f  Caol-niljal,  a  tiwman  lo'ith  small  eye-brows;  small  eye -brows  were  a  distin- 
guishing part  of  beauty  in  Ossian's  time  :  an(^he  seldom  f»ils  to  give  them  to  the 
Sue  women  of  his  poem^. 

t  That  is,  the  hii-M  w  here  the  3rn?,s  taker,  fron:  enemies  were  hung  wp  as  trophies. 
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the  steel  of  a  young  warrior,   who  fell  in  the  first  of  his  battles^ 
She  came  to  the  cave  of  Caltljon,  and  loosed  the  thong  from  his  hands. 

"  Arise,  son  of  Rathmov,"  she  said,  "  arise,  the  night  is  dark^ 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Selma,*  c!iief  of  fallen  Clutha !  I  am 
the  son  of  Lamgal,  who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy 
dark  dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  my  soul  arose.  Arise,  son  of  Rath-^ 
mor,  for  the  night  is  dark."  "  Blest  voice  !"  replied  the  chief, 
"  comest  thou  from  the  darkly-rolling  clouds  ?  for  often  the  ghost.; 
of  his  fathers  descended  to  Calthon's  dreams,  since  the  sun  has 
retired  from  his  eyes,  and  darkness  has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art 
thou  the  son  of  Lamgal,  the  cliief  I  often  saw  in  Clutha  .?  But  shall 
I  fly  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  brotlier  low  ?  shall  I  fly  to  Morven, 
and  the  hero  closed  in  night  ?  No  :  give  me  that  spear,  son  of  Lam- 
gal, Calthon  will  defend  his  brother." 

"  A  thousand  warriors,"  replied  the  maid,  "  stretch  their  spears 
round  car-borne  Colmar.  "What  can  Calthon  do  against  an  host  so 
great .''  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morven,  he  will  come  v/ith 
battle.  His  arm  is  stretched  forth  to  the  unhappy ;  the  lightning  of 
his  sword  is  round  the  weak.  Arise,  thou  son  of  Rathmor  j  the 
shades  of  night  will  fly  away.  Dunthalmo  will  behold  thy  steps 
on  the  field,  and  thou  must  fall  in  thy  youtlu"^ 

The  sighing  hero  rose ;  his  tears  descend  for  car-borne  Colmar, 
He  came  with  the  maid  to  Selma's  hall ;  but  he  knew  not  that  ir 
was  Colmal.  The  helmet  covered  her  Io;'ely  face ;  and  her  breast 
rose  beneath  the  steel.  Fingal  returned  from  tlie  chase,  and  found" 
the  lovely  strangers.  They  were  like  two  beams  of  light,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hall.  The  king  lieard  the  tale  of  grief  ^  and  turned 
his  eyes  around.  A  thousand  heroes  half-rose  before  him ;  claim- 
ing the  war  of  Teutha.  I  came  witli  my  spear  from  the  hill,  and 
the  joy  of  battle  rose  in  my  breast :  for  the  king  spoke  to  Ossian 
in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

"  Son  of  my  strength,"  he  said,  "  take  the  spear  of  Fingal  j  go 

to  Teutha's  mighty  stream,  and  save  tlie  car-borne  Colmar.     Let 

thy 

Ossian  is  very  careful  to  make  his  stories  probable;  fcr  he  makes  Colmal  put  on  the 
arms  of  a  youth  killed  in  his  first  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a  young  woman,  who 
fannot  be  supposed  to  be  bUong  enough  to  carry  the  urmour  cf  a  full  grov.T.  -vvarrior, 
*  Fingal. 
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thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleasant  gale ;  that  my  soul  may 
rejoice  over  my  son,  who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  Os- 
sian  !  be  thou  a  storm  in  battle  ;  but  mild  when  the  foes  are  low ! 
It  was  thus  my  fame  arose,  O  my  son ;  and  be  thou  like  Selma^s 
chief.  When  the  haughty  come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them 
■not.  But  my  arm  is  stretched  forth  to  the  unhappy.  My  sword 
defends  the  weak." 

I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king :  and  took  my  rattling  arms. 
Diaran  *  rose  at  my  side,  and  Dargof  king  of  spears.  Three  hundred 
youths  followed  our  steps :  the  lovely  strangers  were  at  my  side. 
Dunthalmo  heard  the  sound  of  our  approach ;  he  gathered  the 
strength  of  Teutha.  He  stood  on  a  hill  with  his  host  j  they  were 
like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  when  their  bent  trees  are  singed 
and  bare,  and  the  streams  of  their  chinks  have  failed. 

The  stream  of  Teutha  rolled,  in  its  pride,  before  the  gloomy 
foe.  I  sent  a  bard  to  Dunthahiio,  to  offer  the  combat  on  the  plain ; 
but  he  smiled  in  the  darkness  of  his  pride.  His  unsettled  host 
moved  on  the  hill-,  like  the  mountain-cloud,  when  the  blast  has 
entered  its  womb,  and  scatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  side. 

They 

*  Diaran,father  of  that  Connal  who  was  unfortunately  killed  by  Crimora,  his  mistress. 

f  Dargo,  the  son  of  CoUath,  is  celebrated  in  other  poems  by  Ossian.  He  is  said 
♦o  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  at  a  hunting  party.  'I'he  lamentation  of  his  mistress, 
er  wife,  Mingala,  over  his  body,  is  extant;  but  whether  it  is  of  Ossjan's  composi- 
tion, I  cannot  determine.  It  is  generally  ascribed  to  him,  and  has  much  of  his 
manner;  but  some  traditions  mention  it  as  an  imitation  by  some  later  bard.  As  it' 
has  bome  poetical  merit,  I  have  subjoined  it. 

The  spouse  of  Dargo  came  in  tears:  for  Dargo  was  ho  more!  The  heroes  sigh  over 
J.arthn"s  chief:  and  what  shall  sad  Mingala  do?  The  dark  soul  vanished  like  morn- 
ing mist,  before  the  kmg  of  ppears:  but  the  generous  glowed  in  his  presence  hke  the 
morning  star. 

Who  was  the  fairest  and  most  lovely  ?  Who  but  Collath's  stately  son  ?  Who  sat 
in  the  midst  of  the  wise,  but  Dargo  of  the  mighty  deeds? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp:  Thy  voice  was  soft  as  summer-winds. 
Ah  me  1  v  hat  shall  the  heroes  say  !  for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale  is  the  lovely 
cheek;  the  look  of  which  was  firm  in  danger!  Why  hast  thou  failed  on  our  hills, 
thou  fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  sun? 

•  The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  valiant;  she  was  lovely 
in  their  eyes,  but  she  chose,  to  be  the  spouse  of  IDargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala!  the  night  is  coming  with  its  clouds;  where  is  the 
bed  of  thy  repose?  Where  but  in  the  tomb  of  Dargo? 

Why  dost  thou  lift  the  stone,  O  bard!  why  dost  thon  shut  the  narrow  house? 
Mingala's  eyes  are  heavy,  bard !   She  must  sleep  with  Dargo. 

Last  night  I  heard  the  song  of  joy  in  Lartho's  lofty  hall.  But  silence  now  dwells 
around  my  bed,     Mingala  rests  with  Dargo. 
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They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha's  bank,  bound  with  a  thou- 
sand thongs.  The  chief  is  sad,  but  lovely,  and  his  eye  is  on  his 
friends ;  for  we  stood,  in  our  arms,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Teu- 
tha.  Dunthalmo  came  with  his  spear,  and  pierced  the  hero's  side : 
he  rolled  on  the  bank  in  his  blood,  and  we  heard  his  broken  sighs. 

Calthon  rushed  into  the  stream :  I  bounded  forward  on  my  spear. 
Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Night  came  rolling  down.  Dun- 
thalmo rested  on  a  rock,  amidst  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of  his 
bosom  burned  against  the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Calthon  stood 
in  his  grief;  he  mourned  the  fallen  Colmar ;  Colmar  slain  in  youth, 
before  his  fame  arose. 

I  bade  the  song  of  woe  to  rise,  to  sooth  the  mournful  chief; 
but  he  stood  beneath  a  tree,  and  often  threw  his  spear  on  earth. 
The  humid  eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a  secret  tear :  she  fore- 
saw the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of  Clutha's  battling  chief. 

Now  half  the  night  had  passed  away.  Silence  and  darkness  were 
on  the  field ;  sleep  rested  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes  :  Calthon's 
settling  soul  was  still.  His  eyes  were  half-closed ;  but  the  mur- 
mur of  Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in  his  ear.  Pale,  and  shewing 
his  wounds,  the  ghost  of  Colmar  came :  he  bended  his  head  over 
the  hero,  and  raised  his  feeble  voice. 

"  Sleeps  the  son  of  Rathmor  in  his  might,  and  his  brother  low? 
Did  we  not  rise  to  the  chase  together,  and  pursue  the  dark-brown 
hinds?  Colmar  was  not  forgot  till  he  fell;  till  death  had  blasted 
his  youth.  I  lie  pale  beneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let  Calthon  rise ! 
tlie  morning  comes  with  its  beams ;  and  Dunthalmo  will  dishonour 
the  fallen."  He  passed  away  in  his  blast.  The  rising  Calthon  saw 
the  steps  of  his  departure.  He  rushed  in  the  sound  of  his  steel ; 
and  unhappy  Colmal  rose.  She  followed  her  hero  through  night,  and 
dragged  her  spear  behind.  But  when  Calthon  came  to  Lona's  rock, 
he  found  his  fallen  brother.  The  rage  of  his  bosom  rose,  and  he 
rushed  among  the  foe.  The  groans  of  death  ascend.  They  close 
around  the  chief.  He  is  bound  in  the  midst,  and  brought  to  gloomy 
Dunthalmo.    The  shout  of  joy  arose ;  and  the  hills  of  night  replied. 

I  started  at  the  sound :  and  took  my  father's  spear.  Diaran  rose  at 
my  side ;  and  the  youthful  strength  of  Dargo.    We  missed  the  chief 
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of  Clutha,  and  our  souls  were  sad.  I  dreaded  the  departure  of  my 
fame ;  the  pride  of  my  valour  rose.  *'  Sons  of  MorVen,"  I  shid,  "  it 
is  not  thus  our  fathers  fought.  They  rested  not  on  the  field  of 
stranirers,  when  the  foe  did  fall  before  them.  Their  strength  was 
like  the  eagles  of  heaven ;  their  renown  is  in  the  song.  But  our 
people  fall  by  degrees,  and  our  fame  begins  to  depart.  What  shall 
the  king  of  Morven  say,  if  Ossian  conquers  not  at  Teutha  ?  Rise 
in  your  steel,  ye  warriors,  and  follow  the  sound  of  Ossian's  course. 
He  will  not  return,  but  renowned,  to  the  echoing  walls  of  Selma." 

Morning  rose  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutlia;  Colmal  stood  before 
me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the  chief  of  Clutha  :  and  thrice  the  spear 
fell  from  her  hand.  My  wrath  turned  against  the  stranger ;  for  my 
soul  trembled  for  Calthon.  «  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  I  said,  "  do 
Teutha's  warriors  fight  with  tears?  The  battle  is  not  won  with  grief; 
nor  dwells  the  sigh  in  the  soul  of  war.  Go  to  the  deer  of  Carmun, 
or  the  lowing  herds  of  Teutha.  But  leave  these  arms,  thou  son  of 
fear :  a  warrior  may  lift  them  in  battle." 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  shoulders.  Her  snowy  breast  appeared. 
She  bent  her  red  face  to  the  ground.  I  looked  in  silence  to  the  chiefs. 
The  spear  fell  from  m.y  hand ;  and  the  sigh  of  my  bosom  rose. 
But  when  I  heard  the  name  of  the  maid,  my  crowding  tears  descend- 
ed.    I  blessed  tlie  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade  the  battle  move. 

Why,  son  of  the  rock,  should  Ossian  tell  how  Tenth  a's  war- 
riors died  ?  They  are  now  forgot  in  their  land ;  and  tlieir  tombs  are 
not  found  on  the  heath.  Years  came  on  with  their  tempests ;  and 
the  green  mounds  mouldered  away.  Scarce  is  the  grave  of  Dun- 
thalmo  seen,  of  the  place  where  he  fell  by  the  spear  of  Ossian. 
Some  gray  warrior,  half  bHnd  with  age,  sitting  by  night  at  the 
flaming  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  a£lions  to  his  sons,  and  the 
fall  of  the  dark  Dunthalmo.  The  faces  of  youth  bend  sidelong  to- 
wards his  voice ;  surprise  and  joy  burn  in  their  eyes. 

I  found  the  son*  of  Rathmor  bound  to  an  oak ;  my  sword  cut 
the  thongs  from  his  hands.  And  I  gave  him  the  white-bosomed 
Colmal.  They  dwelt  in  the  halls  of  Teutha ;  and  Ossian  returned 
to  Selma. 

LATHMON: 


LA  T  H  M  O  N: 

A     POEM. 


arsument, 

i^atbmon,  a  British  prince,  taiiiig  ad-vantage  of  FingaVs  aisenCe  in  Ireland,  made  a  de' 
scent  on  Mor-aen,  and  ad-vanced  within  sight  of  Selma  the  royal  palace.  Fingal  arrived 
in  the  mean  time,  and  Lathmon  retreated  to  a  hill,  ivhere  his  army  luas  surprised  by 
night,  and  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Ossian  and  G.iul  the  son  of  Morni.  This  ex- 
ploit of  Gaul  and  Ossian  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  beautiful  episode  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus  in  f^irgil's  ninth  jSneid.  The  poem  opens,  ivith  the  first  appearance  of 
Fingal  on  the  coast  of  Morveu,  and  ends,  it  may  be  supposed,  about  noon  the  next  day. 

Oelma,  thy  halls  are  silent.  There  is  no  sound  in  the  woods  of 
Mon^en.  The  wave  tumbles  alone  on  the  coast.  The  silent  beam 
of  the  sun  is  on  the  field.  The  daughters  of  Morven  come  forth, 
like  the  bow  of  the  shower ;  they  look  towards  green  Ullin  for 
the  white  sails  of  the  king.  He  had  promised  to  return,  but  the 
winds  of  thjs  north  arose. 

Who  pours  from  the  eastern  hill,  like  a  stream  of  darkness .''  It 
is  the  host  of  Lathmon.  He  has  heard  of  the  absence  of  Fingal. 
He  trusts  in  the  wind  of  the  north.  His  soul  brightens  with  joy. 
Why  dost  thou  come,  Lathmon  r  The  mighty  are  not  in  Selma. 
Why  comest  thou  with  thy  forward  spear .?  Will  the  daughters 
of  Morven  fight  ?  But  stop,  O  mighty  stream,  in  thy  course  !  Does 
not  Lathmon  behold  these  sails .''  Why  dost  thou  vanish,  Lath- 
mon, like  the  mist  of  the  lake  ?  But  the  squally  storm  is  behind 
thee ;  Fingal  pursues  thy  steps ! 

The  king  of  Morven  started  from  sleep,  as  we  rolled  on  the 
dark-blue  wave.  He  stretched  his  hand  to  his  spear,  and  his  he- 
roes rose  around.  We  knevv'  that  he  had  seen  his  fathers,  for  they 
often  descended  to  his  dreams,  when  the  sword  of  the  foe  rose 
ovei-  the  land ;  and  the  battle  darkened  before  us.  "  Whither  hast 
thou  fled,  O  wind  ?"  said  the  king  of  INIorven,  "  Dost  thou  rustle 
in  the  chambers  of  the  soutli,  and  pursue  the  shower  in  other  lands  ? 
Why  dost  thou  not  come  to  my  sails  I  to  the  blue  face  of  my  seas  .'* 
The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven,  and  the  king  is  absent.  But 
let  each  bind  on  his  mail,  and  each  assume  his  shield.  ^Stretch 
Y  every 
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every  spear  over  the  wave ;  let  every  sword  be  unsheathed.  Lath- 
mon*  is  before  us  with  his  host:  he  that  fledf  from  Fingal  on 
the  plains  of  Lona.  But  he  returns,  Hke  a  collecled  stream, 
and  his  roar  is  between  our  hills." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  rushed  into  Carmona's 
bay.  Ossian  ascended  the  hill ;  and  thrice  struck  his  bossy  shield. 
The  rock  of  Morven  replied ;  and  the  bounding  roes  came  forth. 
The  foes  were  troubled  in  my  presence  :  and  collected  their  dark- 
ened host  J  for  I  stood  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms 
of  my  youth. 

Morni:}:  sat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring  waters  of  Strumon:|| 
his  locks  of  age  are  gray :  he  leans  forward  on  his  staff;  young 
Gaul  is  near  the  hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often 
did  he  rise,  in  the  fire  of  his  soul,  at  the  mighty  deeds  of  Mor- 
ni.  The  aged  heard  the  sound  of  Ossian's  shield:  he  knew  the 
sign  of  battle.  He  started  at  once  from  his  place.  His  gray  hair 
parted  on  his  back.     He  remembers  the  adlions  of  other  years." 

«  My  son,"  he  said  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  "  I  hear  the  sound  of 
battle.  The  king  of  Morven  is  returned,  the  sign  of  war  is  heard. 
Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon,  and  bring  his  arms  to  Morni.  Bring 
the  arms  which  my  father  wore  in  his  age,  for  my  arm  begins  to 
fail.  Take  thou  thy  armour,  O  Gaul ;  and  rush  to  the  first  of  thy 
battles.  Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of  thy  fathers.  Be 
tliy  course  in  the  field,  like  the  eagle's  wing.  Why  shouldst  thou 
fear  death,  my  son  ?  the  valiant  fall  with  fame ;  their  shields  turn 
the  dark  stream  of  danger  away,  and  renown  dwells  on  their  gray 
hairs.  Dost  thou  not  see,  O  Gaul  how  the  steps  of  my  age  are 
honoured  ?  Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet  him,  with  re- 
verence 

*  It  is  said,  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  intelligence  of  Lathnion's  invasion,  that 
occasioned  Fingal's  return  from  Ireland ;  though  Ossian  more  poetically,  ascribes 
the  cause  of  Fingal's  knowledge  to  his  dream. 

f  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  defeated  Lathmon.  The  occasion 
of  this  first  war,  between  those  heroes,  is  told  by  Ossian  in  another  poem,  which 
the  translator  has  seen. 

\  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Fingal  and  his  father  Com- 
hal.  The  last  mentioned  hero  was  killed  in  battle  against  Morni's  tribe;  but  the 
valour  and  conduft  of  Fingal  reduced  them,  at  last,  to  obedience.  We  find  the 
two  heroes  perfe(Stly  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

II  Stru'-mone,  stream  of  the  hill.  Here  the  proper  name  of  a  rivulet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhooQ  of  Selma. 
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verence,  and  turn  their  eyes,  with  silent  joy,  on  his  course.  But 
I  never  fled  from  danger,  my  son !  my  sword  lightened  tlirough 
the  darkness  of  battle.  The  stranger  melted  before  me ;  the  mighty 
were  blasted  in  my  presence." 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the  aged  warrior  covered  him- 
self with  steel.  He  took  the  spear  in  his  hand,  which  was  often 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant.  He  came  towards  Fingal, 
his  son  attended  his  steps.  The  son  of  Comhal  rejoiced  over  the 
warrior,  when  he  came  in  the  locks  of  his  age. 

"  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon  !"  said  the  rising  joy  of  Fingal ; 
"  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after  thy  strength  has  failed  ?  Often 
has  Morni  shone  in  battles,  like  the  beam  of  the  rising  sun  j  when 
he  disperses  the  storms  of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glit- 
terring  fields.  But  why  didst  thou  not  rest  in  thine  age  .''  Thy 
renown  is  in  the  song.  The  people  behold  thee,  and  bless  the 
departure  of  mighty  Morni.  Why  didst  thou  not  rest  in  thine 
age  ?  For  the  foe  will  vanish  before  Fingal." 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  strength  of  Mor- 
ni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw  the  sword  of  my  youth, 
but  it  remains  in  its  place.  I  throw  the  spear,  but  it  falls  short  of 
the  mark  5  and  I  feel  tiie  weight  of  my  shield.  We  decay  like 
the  grass  of  the  mountain,  and  our  strength  returns  no  more. 
I  have  a  son,  O  Fingal,  his  soul  has  deligiited  in  the  adions  of 
Morni's  youth;  but  his  sword  has  not  been  lifted  against  the  foe, 
neither  has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to  battle ;  to  diredl 
his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  sun  to  mv  soul,  in  the  dark  hour 
of  my  departure,  O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among 
the  people  !  that  the  heroes  would  only  say,  Behold  the  father  of 
Gaul." 

"  King  of  Strumon,"  Fingal  replied,  "  Gaul  shall  lift  the  sword 
in  battle.  But  he  shall  lift  it  before  Fingal  -,  my  arm  shall  defend 
his  youth.  But  rest  thou  in  the  halls  of  Selma ;  and  hear  of  our 
renown.  Bid  the  harp  be  strung  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bard  arise, 
that  those  who  fall  may  rejoice  in  their  fame;  and  the  soul  of 
Morni  brighten  with  gladness.  Ossian !  thou  hast  fought  in  bat- 
tles :  the  blood  of  strangers  is  on  thy  spear:  let  thy  course  be  with 
.  Y  ij  Gaul 
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Gaul  in  the  strife ;  but  depart  not  from  the  side  of  Fingal ;  lest 
the  foe  find  you  alone ;  and  your  fame  fail  at  once." 

I  saw*  Gaul  in  his  arms,  and  my  soul  was  mixed  with  his: 
for  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  !  he  looked  to  the  foe 
with  joy.  We  spoke  the  words  of  friendship  in  secret ;  and  the 
lightning  of  our  swords  poured  together ;  for  we  drew  them  be- 
hind the  wood,  and  tried  the  strength  of  our  arms  t3n  the  empty 
air. 

Night  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  sat  at  the  beam  of  the 
oak.  Morni  sat  by  his  side  with  all  his  gray  waving  loeksi  Their 
discourse  is  of  other  times,  and  the  actions  of  their  father's.  Three 
bards,  at  times,  touched  the  harp ;  and  Ullin  was  near  with  his  song. 
He  sung  of  the  mighty  Comhal;  but  darkness  gatheredf  on  Mor- 
rti's  brow-  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on  Ullin ;  and  the  song  of  the 
bard  ceased.     Fingal  observed  the  aged  hero,  and  he  mildly  spoke. 

"  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darkness  ?  Let  the  days  of  other 
years  be  forgot.  Our  father's  contended  in  battle ;  but  we  meet 
together,  at  the  feast.  Our  swords  are  turned  on  the  foes,  and 
they  melt  before  us  on  the  field.  Let  the  days  of  our  fathers  be 
forgot,  king  of  mossy  Strumon." 

*'  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I  remember  thy  father 
with  joy.  He  was  terrible  in  battle ;  the  rage  of  the  chief  was 
deadly.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  when  the  king  of  heroes  fell. 
The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal,  and  the  feeble  remain  on  the  hills. 
How  many  heroes  have  passed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni !  And 
I  did  not  shun  the  battle ;  neither  did  I  fly  from  the  strife  of  the 
valiant.  Now  let  the  friends  of  Fingal  rest-,  for  the  night  is 
around  -,  that  they  may  rise,  with  strength,  to  battle  against  car- 
borne  Lathmon.  I  hear  the  sound  of  his  host,  like  thunder  heard 
on  a  distant  heath.  Ossian  !  and  fair-haired  Gaul !  ye  are  swift 
in  the  race.     Observe  the  foes  of  Fingal  from  that  woody  hill. 

But 

*  Osaian  speaks.  The  contrast  between  the  old  and  young  heroes  is  strongly 
marked.  The  circumstance  of  the  latter's  drawing  their  swords  is  well  imagined, 
and  agrees  with  the  impatience  of  young  soldiers,  just  entered  upon  aL^ion. 

f  Ullin  had  chosen  ill  the  suhjed;  of  his  song.  The  darhicss  -which  galhered  on 
Jt'Iifrni'j  broiv,  did  not  proceed  from  any  dislike  he  had  to  Comhal's  name,  though 
they  wrre  foes,  but  from  his  feur  that  the  song  would  awaken  Fingal  to  remem- 
fcrance  of  the  feuds  which  had  subsisted  of  old  between  the  families.  Fingal's  speech 
on  this  occasion  abounds  with  generosity  and  good  stnse. 
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But  approach  them  not,  your  fathers  are  not  near  to  shield  you. 
Let  not  your  fame  fall  at  once.     The  valour  of  youth  may  fall." 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy,  and  moved  in  the 
clang  of  our  arms.  Our  steps  are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven 
burns  with  all  its  stars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the  field. 
The  distant  noise  of  the  foe  reached  our  ears.  It  was  then  Gaul 
spoke,  in  his  valour ;  his  hand  half-unsheathed  the  sword. 

"  Son  of  Fihgal,"  he  said,  «  why  burns  the  soul  of  Gaul  ?  my 
heart  beats  high.  My  steps  are  disordered ;  and  my  hand  trembles 
on. my  sword.  When  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my  soul  lightens 
before  me,  and  I  see  their  sleeping  host;  -  Tremble  thus  die  souls 
of  the  valiant  in  the  battles  of  the  spear  ?  How  would  the  soul 
of  Morni  rise  if  we  should  rush  on  the  foe  .^  Our  renown  would 
grow  in  the  song ;  and  our  steps  be  stately  in  the  eyes  of  the  brave." 

«  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  "  my  soul  delights  in  battle.  I 
delight  to  shine  in  battle  alone,  and  to  give  my  name  to  the  bards. 
But  what  if  the  foe  should  prevail ;  shall  I  behold  the  eyes  of  the 
king  ?  They  are  terrible  in  his  displeasure,  and  like  the  .  flames 
of  death.  But  I  will  not  behold  them  in  his  wrath.  Ossian 
shall  prevail  or  fall.  But  shall  the  fame  of  the  vanquished  rise? 
They  pass  away  like  a  shadow.  But  the  fame  of  Ossian  shall  rise. 
His  deeds  shall  be  like  his  fathers.  Let  us  rush  in  our  arms  j  son 
of  Morni,  let  us  rush  to  battle.  Gaiil !  if  thou  shalt  return,  go 
to  Selma's  lofty  wall.  Tell  to  Everallin  that  I  fell  with  fam.e ; 
carry  this  sword  to  Brano's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to  Oscar, 
when  the  years  of  his  youth  shall  arise." 

,**  Son  of  Fingal/'  Gaul  replied  with  a  sigh  j  "  shall  1  return 
after  Ossian  is  low  ?  What  would  my  father  say,  and  Fingal  king 
of  men  ?  The  feeble  would  turn  tlieir  eyes  and  say.  Behold  the  migLl'^ 
Gaul  ivho  left  his  friend  in  his  blood!"  Ye  shall  not  behold  mCj  ye 
feeble,  but  in  the  midst  of  my  renown.  Ossian!  I  have  heard 
from  my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes  j  their  mighty  deeds 
when  alone ;  for  the  soul  increases  in  danger." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied  and  strode  before  him  on  the  heath, 
**  cur  fathers  shall  praise  our  valour,  when  they  mourn  our  fall. 
A  beam  of  gladness  shall  rise  en  their  souls,  when  their  eyes  are 

full 
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full  of  tears.  They  will  say,  Our  sons  have  not  fallen  like  the  grass 
of  the  fieldy  for  they  spread  death  around  them.  But  why  should 
we  think  of  the  narrow  house  ?  The  sword  defends  the  valiant. 
But  death  pursues  the  flight  of  the  feeble ;  and  their  renown  is 
not  heard." 

We  rushed  forward  through  night ;  and  came  to  the  roar  of  a 
stream  which  bent  its  blue  coirrse  round  the  foe,  through  trees 
that  echoed  to  its  noise  •,  we  came  to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
saw  the  sleeping  host.  Their  fires  were  decayed  on  the  plain :  and 
the  lonely  steps  of  their  scouts  were  distant  far.  I  stretched  my 
spear  before  me  to  support  my  steps  over  the  stream.  But  Gaul 
took  my  hand,  and  spoke  the  words  of  the  valiant. 

"  Shall  the  son  of  Fingal  rush  on  a  sleeping  foe  ?  Shall  he  come 
like  a  blast  by  night  when  it  overturns  the  young  trees  in  secret? 
Fingal  did  not  thus  receive  his  fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the 
gray  hairs  of  Morni,  for  actions  like  these.  Strike,  Ossian,  strike 
the  shield  of  battle,  and  let  their  thousands  rise.  Let  them  meet 
Gaul  in  his  first  battle,  that  he  may  try  the  strength  of  his  arm." 

My  soul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior,  and  my  bursting  tears  de- 
scended. "  And  the  foe  shall  meet  Gaul,"  I  said :  "  the  fame  of 
Morni's  son  shall  arise.  But  rush  not  too  far,  my  hero :  let  the 
gleam  of  thy  steel  be  near  to  Ossian.  Let  our  hands  join  in  slaughter. 
Gaul !  dost  thou  not  behold  that  rock  ?  Its  gray  side  dimly  gleams 
to  the  stars.  If  the  foe  shall  prevail,  let  our  back  be  towards  the 
rock.  Then  shall  they  fear  to  approach  our  spears ;  for  death  is 
in  our  hands." 

I  struck  thrice  my  echoing  shield.  The  staiting  foe  arose.  We 
rushed  on  in  the  sound  of  our  arms.  Their  crowded  steps  fly  over 
the  heath ;  for  they  thought  that  the  mighty  Fingal  came  •,  and 
the  strength  of  their  arms  withered  away.  The  sound  of  their 
flight  was  like  that  of  flame,  when  it  rushes  through  the  blasted 
groves.  It  was  then  the  spear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  strength :  it  was 
then  his  sword  arose.  Cremor  fell ;  and  mighty  Leth.  Dunthor- 
mo  struggled  in  his  blood.  The  steel  rushed  through  Crothu's 
side,  as  htnt^  he  rose  on  his  spear ;  the  black  stream  poured  from 
the  wound,  and  hissed  on  the  half-extinguished  oak.     Cathmin 

saw 
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saw  the  steps  of  the  hero  behind  him,  and  ascended  a  blasted  tree ; 
but  the  spear  pierced  him  from  behind.  Shrieking,  panting,  he 
fell ;  moss  and  withered  branches  pursue  his  fall,  and  strew  the 
blue  anns  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  son  of  Morni,  in  the  first  of  thy  battles. 
Nor  slept  the  sword  by  thy  side,  thou  last  of  Fingal's  race !  Ossian 
rushed  forward  in  his  strength,  and  the  people  fell  before  him ; 
as  the  grass  by  the  staff  of  the  boy,  when  he  whistles  along  the 
field,  and  the  gray  beard  of  the  thistle  falls.  But  careless  the 
youth  moves  on;  his  steps  are  towards  the  desert. 

Gray  morning  rose  around  us,  the  winding  streams  are  bright 
along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a  hill;  and  the  rage  .of 
Lathmon  rose.  He  bent  the  red  eye  of  his  wrath :  he  is  silent  in 
his  rising  grief.  He  often  struck  his  bossy  shield ;  and  his  steps 
are  unequal  on  the  heath.  I  saw  the  distant  darkness  of  the  hero, 
and  I  spoke  to  IMorni's  son. 

*' Car-borne*  chief  of  Strumon,  dost  thou  behold  the  foe? 
They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their  wrath.  Let  our  steps  be  towards 
the  king.f  He  shall  rise  in  his  strength,  and  the  host  of  Lath- 
mon vanish.  Our  fame  is  around  us,  warrior,  the  eyes  of  the 
agedj  will  rejoice.  But  let  us  fly,  son  of  Morni,  Lathmon  de- 
scends the  hill."  "  Then  let  our  steps  be  slow,"  replied  the  fair- 
haired  Gaul ;  "  lest  the  foe  say,  with  a  smile.  Behold  the  warriors 
of  nighty  they  at-e,  like  ghosts^  terrible  in  darkness,  but  they  melt  a- 
ivay  before  the  beam  of  the  east.  Ossian,  take  the  shield  of  Gor- 
mar  who  fell  beneath  thy  spear,  that  tlie  aged  heroes  may  rejoice, 
when  they  shall  behold  the  actions  of  their  sons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  SulmathJl  came  to 
car-borne  Lathmon :  Sulniath  chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark-rolling 
stream  of  Duvranna.§    "  Why  dost  thou  not  rush,  son  of  Nuiith, 

with 

*  Car-borne  is  a  title  of  honour  bestowed,  by  Ossian,  indiscriminately  on  every 
hero ;  as  every  chief,  in  his  time,  kept  a  chariot  or  Utter  by  way  of  state. 
\   Fing;al. 
\  Fingal  and  Morni. 

II    Suil-mhath,  a  man  cf  good  eyesight. 

§  Dubh-bhranna,  dark  mountain-stream.  What  river  went  by  this  name,  in  the 
days  of  Ossian,  is  not  easily  ascertained,  at  this  distance  of  time.  A  river  in  Scot- 
land, which  falls  intathe  sea  at  Banff,  still  retains  the  name  of  Duvran.  If  that 
is  meant,  by  Ossian,  in  this  passage,  Lathmon  must  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Pictish 
nation,  or  those  Caledonians  who  inhabited  of  old  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland. 
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with  a  thousand  of  thy  heroes  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  descend  with 
thy  host,  before  the  warriors  fly?  their  blue  arms  are  beaming 
to  the  rising  light,  and  their  steps  are  before  us  on  the  heath." 

"  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  said  Lathmon,  «  shall  my  host  de- 
scend !  They  are  but  two,  son  of  Dutha,  and  shall  a  thousand  lift 
their  steel  ?  Nuath  would  mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  departure  of 
his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  from  Lathmon,  when  the  tread 
of  his  feet  approached.  Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha, 
for  I  behold  the  stately  steps  of  Ossian.  His  fame  is  worthy  of 
my  steel ;  let  him  fight  with  Lathmon." 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king. 
T  raised  the  sliield  on  my  arm ;  and  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the 
sword  of  Morni.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring  stream;  Lath- 
mon came  in  his  strength.  His  dark  host  rolled,  like  the  clouds, 
behind  him :  but  the  son  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  steel. 

*'  Son  of  Fingal,"  said  the  hero,  "  thy  fame  has  grown  on  our 
fall.  How  many  lie  there  of  my  people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king 
of  men!  Lift  now  thy  spear  against  Lathmon;  and  lay  the  son 
of  Nuath  low.  Lay  him  low  among  his  people,  or  thou  thyself 
must  fall.  It  shall  never  be  told  in  my  halls  that  my  warriors  fell 
in  my  presence  ;  that  they  fell  in  the  presence  of  Lathmon  when 
his  sword  rested  by  his  side :  the  blue  eyes  of  Cutha*  would  roll 
in  tears,  and  her  steps  be  lonely  in  the  vales  of  Dunlathmon. 

**  Neither  shall  it  be  told,"  I  i-eplied,  "  that  the  son  of  Fingal 
flied.  Were  his  steps  covered  with  darknesss,  yet  would  not  Ossian 
fly ;  his  soul  would  meet  him  and  say.  Does  the  hard  of  Fingal  fear 
the  foe?  No:  he  does  not  fear  the  foe.  His  joy  is  in  the  midst  of 
battle." 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  spear,  and  pierced  the  shield  of 
Ossian.  I  felt  the  cold  steel  at  my  side ;  and  drew  the  sword  of 
Morni :  I  cut  the  spear  in  twain ;  the  bright  point  fell  glittering 
on  the  ground.  The  son  of  Nuath  burnt  in  his  wrath,  and  lifted 
high  his  sounding  shield.  His  dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bend- 
ing forward,  it  shone  like  a  gate  of  brass.  But  Ossian's  spear 
pierced  the  brightness  of  its  bosses,   and  sunk  in  a  tree  that  rose 

behind 


Cutha  appears  to  have  been  Lathmon's  wife  or  mistress. 
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behind.  The  sKield  hung  on  the  quivering  knee  !  but  Lathmorf 
still  advanced.  Gaul  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  chief,  and  stretched 
his  buckler  before  my  sword ;  when  it  descended,  in  a  stream  of 
light  over  the  king  of  Dunlathmon. 

Lathmon  beheld  the  son  of  Morni,  and  the  tear  started  from 
his  eye.  He  threw  the  sword  of  his  fathers  on  the  ground,  and 
spoke  the  words  of  the  valiant.  "  Why  should  Lathmon  fight 
against  the  first  of  mortal  men.?  Your  souls  are  beams  from 
lieaven;  your  swords  the  flames  of  death.  Who  can  equal  the 
renown  of  the  heroes,  whose  a6lions  are  so  great  in  youth  ?  O 
that  ye  were  in  the  halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  Lath- 
mon !  then  would  my  father  say,  that  his  son  did  not  yield  to  the 
feeble.  But  who  comes,  a  mighty  stream,  along  the  echoing  heath .? 
the  little  hills  are  troubled  before  him,  and  a  thousand  spirits  are 
on  the  beams  of  his  steel  •,  ^ie  spirits*  of  those  who  are  to  fall  by 
the  arm  of  the  king  of  resounding  Morven.  Happy  art  thou,  O 
Fingal,  thy  sons  shall  fight  thy  battles  •,  they  go  forth  before  thee  ; 
and  they  return  with  the  steps  of  renow^n." 

Fingal  came,  in  his  mildness,  rejoicing  in  secret  over  the  ac- 
tions of  his  son.  Morni's  face  brightened  with  gladness,  and  his 
aged  eyes  looked  faintly  through  the  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to 
the  halls  of  Selma,  and  sat  round  the  feast  of  shells.  The  maids 
of  the  song  came  into  our  presence,  and  the  mildly  blushing 
Everallin.  Her  dark  hair  spread  on  her  neck  of  snow,  her  eye 
rolled  in  secret  on  Ossian ;  she  touched  the  harp  of  music,  and 
we  blessed  the  daughter  of  Branno. 

Fingal  rose  in  his  place,  and  spoke  to  Dunlathmon's  battling 
king.  The  sword  of  Trenmor  trembled  by  his  side,  as  he  lifted 
up  his  mighty  arm.  "  Son  of  Nuath,"  he  said,  "  why  dost  thou 
search  for  fame  in  Morven?  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble; 
nor  do  our  swords  gleam  over  the  weak.  When  did  we  come  to 
Dunlathmon,  with  the  sound  of  war .''  Fingal  does  not  delight  in 
battle,  though  his  arm  is  strong.  INIy  renown  grows  on  the  fall 
of  the  haughty.  The  lightning  of  my  steel  pours  on  the  proud 
Z  in 

*  It  was  thought,  in  Os.sian's  time,  that  each  person  had  his  attending  spirit. 
The  traditions  concerning  this  opinion  are  dark,  and  vnsatisfadtory. 
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in  arms.  The  battle  comes  ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rise  ; 
the  tombs  of  my  people  rise,  O  my  fathers !  and  I  at  last  must 
remain  alone.  But  I  will  remain  renowned,  and  the  departure  of 
my  soul  shall  be  one  stream  of  light.  Lathmon !  retire  to  thy 
place.  Turn  thy  battles  to  other  lands.  The  race  of  Morven  are 
renowned,  and  their  foes  are  the  sons  of  the  unhappy." 


OlTHONA 


O  I  T  H  O  N  A: 

A     POEM. 


.  argument. 

Gaul,  the  son  of  JlTorni,  attended  Latbmon  into  his  ozvn  country,  after  his  Ireiiig  defeated 
in  Morven,  as  related  in  the  preceding  poem.  He  ivas  kindly  entertained  by  Nuath 
the  father  of  Lathmon,  and  fell  in  love  ivith  bis  daughter  Oithona.  The  lady  ivas  no 
less  enamoured  of  Gaul,  and  a  day  -was  fxed  for  their  marriage.  In  the  mean  time 
lingal,  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Britons,  sent  for  Gaul, 
He  obeyed,  and  -went ;  but  not  -without  promising  to  Oithona  to  return,  if  he  survived 
the  "war,  by  a  certain  day.  Lathmon  too  ivas  obliged  to  attend  his  father  Nuath  in  his 
•wars,  and  Oithona  ivas  left  alone  at  Dunlathmon,  we  seat  of  the  family.  Dunrom- 
matb,  lord  of  Uthal  supposed  to  be  one  ef  the  Orkneys,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  her  friends ,  came  and  carried  off,  by  force,  Oithona,  ivho  had  formerly  rejeSled  hit 
love,  into  Tromathon,  a  desert  island,  inhere  he  concealed  her  in  a  cave. 

Caul  returned  on  th;  day  appointed ;  heard  of  the  rape,  and  sailed  to  Trumathon,  tp  revenge 
himself  on  Dunrommath.  When  he  landed,  he  found  Oithona  disconsolate,  and  resolved 
not  to  survive  the  loss  of  her  honour.  She  told  him  the  story  of  her  misfortunes,  and 
she  scarce  ended,  -when  Dunrommath  ivith  lus  foUomers,  appeared  at  the  further  end 
of  the  island.  Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him,  recommending  to  Oithona  to  retire,  till  the 
battle  was  over.  She  seemingly  obeyed ;  but  she  secretly  armed  herself,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  battle,  aud  ueas  mortally  ivoundcd.  Gaul  pursuing  the  flyina-  enemy ^ 
found  her  just  expiring  on  the  field;  he  mourned  over  her,  raised  her  tomb,  and  returned 
to  Morven.  This  is  the  story  handed  doivn  by  tradition  ;  ngr  is  it  given  ivith  any 
tnaterial  difference  in  the  poem,  which  opens  ivith  Gaul's  return  to  Dunlathmon,  after 
the  rape  of  Oithona. 

JL/arknesS  dwells  around  Dunlathmon,  though  the  moon  shews 
half  her  face  on  the  hill.  The  daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes 
away,  for  she  beholds  the  grief  that  is  coming.  The  son  of  Morni 
is  on  the  plain  5  but  there  is  no  sound  in  the  hall.  No  long-stream- 
ing beam  of  light  comes  trembling  through  the  gloom.  The  voice 
of  Oithona*  is  not  heard  amidst  the  noise  of  the  streams  of  Duv- 
ranna  "  Whither  art  thou  gone  in  thy  beauty,  dark-haired  daugh- 
ter of  Nuath  ?  Lathmon  is  in  the  fteld  of  the  valiant,  but  thou 
didst  promise  to  remain  in  the  hall ;  thou  didst  promise  to  remain 
in  the  hall  till  the  son  of  Morni  returned.  Till  he  returned  from 
Strumon,  to  the  maid  of  his  love.  The  tear  was  on  thy  cheek 
at  his  departure :  the  sigh  rose  in  secret  in  tliy  breast.  But  thou 
Z  ij  dost 

*   Oi-lJl6ll3,  the  virgi.-i  cf  th;  zcav.'. 
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dost  not  come  to  meet  him  with  songs,  with  theiightly-trembliag 
sound  of  the  harp." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came  to  Dunlathmon's 
towers.  The  gates  were  open  and  dark.  The  winds  were  blus- 
tering in  the  hall.  The  trees  strowed  the  threshold  with  leaves ; 
and  the  murmur  of  night  was  abroad.  Sad  and  silent,  at  a  rock, 
the  son  of  Morni  sat :  his  soul  trembled  for  the  maid ;  but  he  knew 
not  whither  to  turn  his  course.  The  son*  of  Leth  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  heard  the  winds  in  his  bushy  liair.  But  he  did  not 
raise  his  voice,  for  he  saw  the  sorrow  of  Gaul. 

Sleep  descended  on  tlie  heroes.  The  visions  of  night  arose. 
Oithona  stood  in  a  dream,  before  the  eyes  of  Morni's  son.  Her 
dark  hair  was  loose  and  disordered:  her  lovely  eye  roiled  in  tears. 
Blood  stained  her  snowy  arm.  The  robe  half  hid  the  wound  of 
her  breast.     She  stood  over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  heard. 

*'  Sleeps  the  son  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
Oithona  ?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  distant  rock,  and  the  daughter  of 
Nuath  low .?  The  sea  rolls  round  the  dark  isle  of  Tromathon ;  I 
sit  in  my  tears  in  the  cave.  Nor  do  I  sit  alone,  O  Gaul,  the  dark 
chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.  He  is  there  in  the  rage  of  liis  love. 
And  what  can  Oithona  do?" 

A  rougher  blast  rushed  through  the  oak.  The  dream  of  night 
departed.  Gaul  took  his  aspen  spear ;  he  stood  in  the  rage  of 
wrath.  Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  east,  and  accuse  the  lag- 
ging light.  At  length  the  morning  came  forth.  The  hero  lifted 
up  the  sail.  The  winds  came  rustling  from  the  hill ;  and  he 
bounded  on  the  waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arose  Tro- 
mathon,! like  a  blue  shield  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  \yhite 
wave  roared  against  its  rocks  j  sad  Oithona  sat  on  the  coast.  She 
looked  on  the  rolling  waters,  and  her  tears  descend.  But  when 
she  saw  Gaul  in  his  arms,  she  started  and  tlirned  her  eyes  away. 
Her  lovely  cheek  is  bent  and  red  j  her  white  arm  trembles  by  her 
side.  Thrice  she  strove  to  fly  from  his  presence  j  but  her  steps 
failed  her  as  she  went. 

"  Daughter 

*  Morlo  the  son  of  Leth,  is  one  of  Fingal's  most  fannous  heroes.     He  and  three 
other  men  attended  Gaul  on  his  expedition  into  Tromathon. 
\  Trom-thon,  heavy  or  deep  soiwd'ing  wave. 
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"  Daughter  of  Nuath,"  said  the  hero,  "  why  dost  thou  fly  from 
Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  send  forth  the  flame  of  deatli  ?  Or  darken'; 
hatred  in  my  soul  ?  Thou  art  to  me  tlie  beam  of  the  east  rising 
in  a  land  unknown.  But  thou  coverest  thy  face  with  saxlness, 
daughter  of,  high  Dunlathmon.  Is  the  foe  of  Oithona  near?  ISIy 
soul  burns  to  meet  hhn  in  battle.  The  sword  trembles  on  the  side 
of  Gaul,  and  longs  to  gHtter  in  his  hand.  Speak,  daughter  of 
Nuath,  dost  thou  not  behold  my  tears  ?" 

*<  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  sighing  maid, 
*«  why  comest  thou  over  the  dark-blue  wave  to  Nulith's  mournful 
daughter  ?  Why  did  I  not  pass  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of 
the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strows  its  v/ithered 
leaves  on  the  blast  ?  Why  didst  thou  come,  O  Gaul,  to  hear  my 
departing  sigh  ?  I  pass  away  in  my  youth ;  and  my  name  shall  not 
be  heard.  Or  it  v/iU  be  heard  with  sorrow,  and  the  tears  of 
Nuath  will  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  sad,  son  of  Morni,  for  the  fallen 
fame  of  Oithona.  But  she  shall  sleep  in  the  narrow  tomb,  far 
from  the  voice  of  the  mourner.  Why  didst  thou  come,  chief  of 
Strumon,  to  the  sea-beat  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?" 

"  I  came  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car-borne  Nuiith !  the 
death  of  Cuthal's  chief  darkens  before  me  ;  or  Morni's  son  shall 
fall.  Oithona  \  M'hen  Gaul  is  low,  raise  my  tomb  on  that  oozy 
rock ;  and  when  the  dark-bounding  ship  shall  pass,  call  the  sons 
of  the  sea ;  call  them,  and  give  this  sword,  that  they  may  carry 
it  to  Morni's  hall  •,  that  the  gray-haired  hero  may  cease  to  look  to- 
wards the  desert  for  the  return  of  his  son." 

"  And  shall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live  .?"  she  replied  with  a 
bursting  sigh,  "  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon,  and  the  son  of  Morni 
low  ?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock  ;  nor  my  soul  careless  as  that 
sea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  e\-ery  wind,  and  rolls  beneath 
the  storm.  The  blast  which  shall  lay  thee  low,  shall  spread  tlie 
branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  shall  wither  together,  son  of 
car-borne  Morni !  The  narrow  house  is  pleasant  to  me,  and  the 
gray  stone  of  the  dead :  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks, 
sea-surrounded  Tromathon  i   K ight  *  cam-C  on  with  her  clouds, 

after 

*  Oithona  rclctes  how  she.  was  carried  sway  \f:  Du'iromraath, 
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after  the  departure  of  Lathmon,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his 
fatliers,  to  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Duthormoth;  night  came 
on,  and  I  sat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  The  wind  was 
abroad  in  the  trees.  I  heard  the  sound  of  arms.  Joy  rose  in  my 
face ;  for  I  thought  of  thy  return.  It  was  the  chief  of  Cuthal, 
the  red-haired  strength  of  Dunrommath.  His  eyes  rolled  in  fire: 
the  blood  of  my  people  was  on  his  sword.  They  who  defended 
Oithona  fell  by  the  gloomy  chief.  What  could  I  do  ?  My  arm 
was  weak ;  it  could  not  lift  the  spear.  He  took  me  in  my  grief, 
amidst  my  tears  he  raised  the  sail.  He  feared  the  returning  strength 
of  Lathmon,  the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona.  But  behold,  he 
comes  with  his  people !  the  dark  wave  is  divided  before  him ! 
Whither  wilt  thou  turn  thy  steps,  son  of  Morni  ?  Many  are  the 
warriors  of  Dunrommath  !" 

«'  My  steps  never  turned  from  battle,"  replied  the  hero  as  he 
unsheathed  his  sword  ;  "  and  shall  I  begin  to  fear,  Oithona,  when 
thy  foes  are  near  ?  Go  to  thy  cave,  daughter  of  Nuiith,  till  our 
battle  cease.  Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  bows  of  our  fathers ;  and 
the  sounding  quiver  of  Morni.  Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the 
yew.  Ourselves  will  lift  the  spear.  They  are  an  host  on  the  rock  j 
but  our  souls  are  strong." 

The  daughter  of  Nuath  went  to  the  cave :  a  troubled  joy  rose 
on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the  lightning  on  a  stormy  cloud. 
Her  scul  was  resolved,  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly- 
looking  eye.  Dunrommath  slowly  approached ;  for  he  saw  the 
sort  of  INIorni.  Contempt  contradled  his  face,  a  smile  is  on  his 
dark-brown  cheek ;  his  red  eye  rolled,  half-concealed,  beneath  his 
shaggy  brows. 

"  Wlience  are  the  sons  of  the  sea }"  began  the  gloomy  chief, 
"  Have  the  winds  driven  you  to  the  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?  Or  come 
you  in  search  of  the  white-handed  daughter  of  Nuiith  ^  The  sons 
of  the  unhappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come  to  the  hand  of  Dunrom.- 
math.  His  eyes  spares  not  the  weak,  and  he  delights  in  the  blood 
of  strangers.  Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of  Cuthal 
i-n  ioy3  i*^  in  secret  \  wouldst  thou  come  on  its  loveliness  like  a  cloud, 

son 
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son  of  the  feeble  hand  ?  Thou  mayest  come,  but  shalt  thou  return 
to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers  ?" 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  me,"  said  Caul,  "  red-haired  chief  of 
Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  were  swift  on  the  heath,  in  the  battle  of  car- 
borne  Lathmon  ;  when  the  sword  of  Morni's  son  pursued  his  host, 
in  MorVen's  woody  land.  Dunrommath  !  thy  words  are  mighty, 
for  thy  warriors  gather  behind  thee.  But  do  I  fear  them,  son  of 
pride  ?  I  am  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble." 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms ;  Dunrommath  shrunk  behind  his 
people.  But  the  spear  of  Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  chief,  and  his 
sword  lopped  oiF  his  head,  as  it  bended  in  death.  The  son  of 
Morni  shook  It  thrice  by  the  lock ;  tlie  warriors  of  Dunrommath 
fled.  The  arrows  of  Morven  pursued  them  :  ten  fell  on  the  mossy 
rocks.  The  rest  lift  the  sounding  sail,  and  bound  on  the  echo- 
ing deep.  Gaul  advanced  towards  the  cave  of  Oithona^  He  beheld 
a  youth  leaning  against  a  rock.  An  arrow  had  pierced  his  side  : 
and  his  eye  rolled  faintly  beneath  his  helmet.  The  soul  of  Mor- 
ni's son  is  sad,  he  came  and  spoke  the  words  of  peace. 

*'  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of  the  mournful-brow  ? 
I  have  searched  for  the  herbs  of  the  mountains ;  I  have  gatliered 
them  on  the  secret  banks  of  their  streams.  My  hand  has  closed 
the  wound  of  the  valiant,  and  their  eyes  have  blessed  the  son  of 
Morni.  Where  dwelt  thy  fathers,  warrior  ?  Were  they  of  the 
sons  of  the  mighty  ?  Sadness  shall  come,  like  night,  on  thy  native 
streams ;  for  thou  art  fallen  in  thy  youth." 

*'  My  fathers,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  were  of  the  race  of  the 
mighty;  but  they  shall  not  be  sad;  for  my  fame  is  departed  like 
morning  mist.  High  walls  rise  on  the  banks  of  Duvranna  ;  and. 
see  their  mossy  towers  in  the  stream ;  a  rock  ascends  behind  them 
with  its  bending  firs.  Thou  mayst  behold  it  far  distant.  There 
my  brother  dwells*  He  is  renowned  in  battle :  give  him  this  glit- 
tering helmet." 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  for  it  was  the  wound- 
ed Oithona !  She  had  armed  herself  in  the  cave,  and  came  in 
search  of  death.  Her  heavy  eyes  are  half-closed ;  the  blood  pours 
from  her  side.     "  Son  of  Morni,"  she  said,  "  prepare  the  narrow 
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tomb.  Sleep  comes,  like  a  cloud,  on  my  soul.  The  eyes  of 
Oithona  are  dim.  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  benm 
of  my  fame !  then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy ;  and  the  vir- 
gins would  bless  my  steps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  son  of  Morni, 
and  my  father  shall  blush  in  his  hall." 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.  The  mournful  hero 
raised  her  tomb.  He  came  to  Morven ;  but  M-e  saw  the  darkness 
of  his  soul.  Ossian  took  the  harp  in  the  praise  of  Oithona.  The 
brightness  of  the  face  of  Gaul  returned.  But  his  sigh  rose,  at 
times,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  like  blasts  that  shake  their  un* 
frequent  wings,  after  the  stormy  winds  are  laid. 


CROMA: 


C    R     0     M    A 

A     POEM. 


argument, 

Mal'aina  the  daughter  of  Toscar  is  overheard  by  Ossiati  lamenting  the  death  of  Oscar  her 
lover.  Ossian,  to  divert  her  grief,  relates  his  oivn  anions  in  an  expedition  ivhich  he 
undertooky  at  FingaVs  command,  to  aid  Crothar  the  petty  king  of  Croma,  a  country  in 
Ireland i  against  Rothmar  ivho  invaded  his  dominions.  The  story  is  delivered  doivtt 
ihuti  in  tradition,  Crothar  king  of  Croma  being  blind  ivith  age,  and  his  son  too  young 
for  the  field,  Rothmar  the  chief  of  Tromlo  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
offered  of  annexing  the  dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  accordingly  marched  into 
the  country  subjell  to  Crothar,  but  ivhich  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  ivho  was  at  the 
time,  supreme  ting  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blindness,  unft  for  aSiion,  sent  for  aid  to  Fingal 
king  of  Scotland ;  who  ordered  his  son  Ossian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar.  But  before  his 
arrival,  Fovar-gormo,  the  son  of  Crothar,  attacking  Rothmar,  was  slain  himself,  and 
his  forces  totally  defeated.  Ossian  renewed  the  -war ;  came  to  battle,  killed  Rothmar, 
and  routed  his  army.  Croma  being  thus  delivered  of  its  enemies,  Ossian  returned  to 
Scotland. 

a  T 

It  was  the  voice  of  my  love !  few  are  his  visits  to  the  dreams 

of  Malvina !  Open  your  airy  halls,  ye  fathers  of  mighty  Toscar. 
Unfold  the  gates  of  your  clouds  j  the  steps  of  Malvina's  departure 
are  near.  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my  dream.  I  feel  the  flutter- 
ing of  my  soul.  Why  didst  thou  come,  O  blast  from  the  dark- 
rolling  of  the  lake  ?  Thy  rustling  wing  was  in  the  trees,  the  dream 
of  Malvina  departed.  But  she  beheld  her  love,  when  his  robe  of 
mist  flew  on  the  wind ;  the  beam  of  the  sun  was  on  his  skirts,  they 
glittered  like  the  gold  of  the  stranger.  It  was  the  voice  of  my 
love !  few  are  his  visits  to  my  dreams ! 

"  But  thou  dwellest  in  the  soul  of  Malvina,  son  of  mighty  Os- 
sian. My  sighs  arise  with  the  beams  of  tlie  east ;  my  tears  de- 
scend with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  presence, 
Oscar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me ;  but  thy  death  came  like 
a  blast  from  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low;  the  spring 
returned  with  its  showers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arose.  The  virgins 
saw  me  silent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear 
\vas  on  the  cheek  of  Malvina :  the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my  grief. 
A  a  Why 
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WJiy  art  thou  sad,  they  said;  thou  first  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ?  "Was 
he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  stately  in  thy  sight?" 

Pleasant  is  thy  song  in  Ossian's  ear,  daughter  of  streamy  Lu- 
tha !  Thou  hast  heard  the  music  of  departed  bards  in  the  dream 
of  thy  rest,  when  sleep  fell  on  thine  eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Mo- 
ruth.*  When  thou  didst  return  from  the  chase,  in  the  days  of 
the  sun,  thou  hast  heard  the  music  of  the  bards,  -and  thy  song  is 
lovely.  It  is  lovely,  O  Malvina,  but  it  melts  the  soul.  There 
is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breast  of  the  sad.  But 
sorrow  wastes  the  mournful,  O  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  their 
days  are  few.  They  fall  away,  like  the  flower  on  which  the  sun 
looks  in  his  strength  after  the  mildew  has  passed  over  it,  and  its 
head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night.  Attend  to  the  tale  of 
Ossian,  O  maid ;  he  remembers  the  days  of  his  youth. 

The  king  commanded ;  I  raised  my  sails,  and  rushed  into  the 
bay  of  Croma :  into  Croma's  sounding  bay  in  lovely  Innis-fail.  f 
High  on  the  coast  arose  the  towers  of  Crothar  king  of  speairs ; 
Crothar  renowned  in  the  battles  of  his  youth  j  but  age  dwelt  then 
around  the  chief.  Rothmar  raised  the  sword  against  the  hero ; 
and  the  wrath  of  FIngal  burned.  He  sent  Ossian  to  meet  Roth- 
mar in  battle,  for  the  chief  of  Croma  was  the  companion  of  his 
youth.  I  sent  the  bard  before  me  with  songs ;  I  came  into  the  hall 
of  Crothar.  There  sat  the  hero  amidst  the  arms  of  his  fathers, 
but  his  eyes  had  failed.  His  gray  locks  waved  around  a  staff,  on 
which  the  warrior  leaned.  He  hummed  the  song  of  other  times, 
when  the  sound  of  our  arms  reaghed  his  ears.  Crothar  rose, 
stretched  his  aged  hand,  and  blessed  the  son  of  Fingal. 

«  Ossian,"  said  the  hero,  "  the  strength  of  Crothar's  arm  has 
failed.  O  could  I  lift  the  sword,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought 
at  Strutha !  He  was  the  first  of  mortal  men  j  but  Crothar  had  also 
his  fame.  The  king  of  Morven  praised  me,  and  he  placed  on  my  arm 
the  bossy  shield  of  Calthar,  whom  the  hero  had  slain  in  war.  Dost 
thou  not  behold  it  on  the  wall,  for  Crothar's  eyes  have  failed  }  Is 
thy  strength,  like  thy  father's,  Ossian  ?  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm." 

I 


*    Mor'-ruth,  great  stream. 

f  Innis-fail,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
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I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king ;  he  feels  it  with  his  aged  hands. 
The  sigh  rose  in  his  breast,  and  his  tears  descended.  *<  Thou 
art  strong,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  but  not  like  the  king  of  Morven. 
But  who  is  like  that  hero  among  the  mighty  in  war.?  Let  the  feast 
of  my  halls  be  spread ;  and  let  my  bards  raise  the  song.  Great 
is  he  that  is  within  my  walls,  sons  of  echoing  Croma  !"  The  feast 
is  spread.  The  harp  is  heard  j  and  joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it  was 
joy  covering  a  sigh,  that  darkly  dwelt  in  every  breast.  It  was  like 
the  faint  beam  of  the  moon  spread  on  a  cloud  in  heaven.  At 
length  the  music  ceased,  and  the  aged  king  of  Croma  spoke;  he 
spoke  without  a  tear,  but  the  sigh  swelled  in  the  midst  of  his  voice. 
"  Son  of  Fiiigal !  dost  thou  not  behold  the  darkness  of  Cro- 
thar's  hall  of  shells  ?  My  soul  was  not  dark  at  the  feast,  when 
my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  when 
my  son  shone  in  the  Ixall.  But,  Ossian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  de- 
parted, and  left  no  streak  of  light  behind.  He  is  fallen,  son  of 
Fingal,  in  the  battles  of  his  father.  Rothmar  the  chief  of  grassy 
Tromlo  heard  that  my  eyes  had  faiJed ;  he  heard  that  my  arms 
were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of  his  soul  arose.  He  came 
towards  Croma ;  my  people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in 
the  hall,  but  what  could  sightless  Crothar  do  ?  My  steps  were  un- 
equal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  wished  for  the  days  that  were  past. 
Days  !  wherein  I  fought ;  and  conquered  in  the  field  of  blood.  My 
son  returned  from  the  chase;  the  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo.*  He 
had  not  lifted  his  sword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the 
soul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes. 
He  saw  the  disordered  steps  of  his  father,  and  his  sigh  arose. 
"  King  of  Croma,"  he  said,  "  is  it  because  thou  hast  no  son ;  is 
it  for  the  weakness  of  Fovar-gorma's  arm  that  thy  sighs  arise  ?  I 
begin^  my  father,  to  feel  the  strength  of  my  arm ;  I  have  drawn 
the  sword  of  my  youth ;  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet 
this  Rothmar,  with  the  youths  of  Croma:  let  me  meet  him,  Omy 
fiilher;  for  I  feel  my  burning  soul." 

"  And  thou  shalt  meet  him,"  I  said,  "  son  of  the  sightless  Cro- 
thar !  But  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread 
A  a  ij  of 

*   Faobhar-gorm,  'he  h::ie  foht  ofitesl. 
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of  thy  feet  at  thy  return ;  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired 
Fovar-gormo  !  He  went,  he  met  the  foe ;  he  fell.  The  foe  ad- 
vances towards  Croma.  He  who  slew  my  son  is  near,  with  all 
his  pointed  spears." 

It  is  not  time  to  .fill  the  shell,  I  replied,  and  took  my  spear. 
My  people  saw  the  fire  of  my  eyes,  and  they  rose  around.  All 
night  we  strode  along  the  heath.  Gray  morning  rose  in  the  east. 
A  green  narrow  vale  appeared  before  us  ;  nor  did  it  want  its  blue 
stream.  The  dark  host  of  Rathmor  are  on  its  banks,  with  all 
their  glittering  arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale;  they  fled-, 
Rothmar  sunk  beneath  my  sword.  Day  had  not  descended  in  the 
west  when  I  brought  his  arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged  hero  felt 
them  with  his  hands ;  and  joy  brightened  in  his  soul. 

The  people  gather  to  the  hall ;  the  sound  of  the  shells  is  heard. 
Ten  hai-ps  are  strung ;  five  bards  advance,  and  sing,   by  turns,* 

the 

*  Those  extempore  compositions  were  in  great  repute  among  succeeding  bards, 
The  pieces  extant  of  that  kind  shew  more  of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poetical  ge- 
nius of  their  authors.  Tlie  translator  has  only  met  with  one  poem  of  this  sort, 
which  he  thinks  worthy  of  being  preserved.  It  is  a  thousand  years  latter  than  Os- 
sian,  but  the  authors  seem  to  have  observed  his  manner,  and  adopted  some  of  his  ex- 
pressions. The  story  of  it  is  this.  Five  bards,  passing  the  night  in  the  house  of  a 
chief,  who  was  a  poet  himself,  went  severally  to  make  their  observations  on,  and 
returned  with  an  extempore  description  of,  night.  The  night  happened  to  be  one 
in  Odlober,  as  appears  from  the  poem  ;  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  has  all  that 
variety  which  the  bards  ascribe  to  it,  in  their  desi^riptions. 

FIRST    BARD. 

Night  is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  rest  on  the  hills.  No  star  with  green  tremb- 
ling beam ;  no  moon  looks  from  the  sky.  I  hear  the  blast  in  the  wood ;  but  I  hear 
it  distant  far.  The  stream  of  the  valley  murmurs;  but  its  murmur  is  sullen  and 
.sad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the  long-howling  owl  is  heard  I  see 
a  dim  form  on  the  plain  !  It  is  a  ghost !  it  fades — it  flies.  Some  funeral  shall  pass 
this  way  :   the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  distant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill.  The  stag  lies  on  the  moun- 
tain moss :  the  hind  is  at  his  side.  She  hears  the  wind  in  its  branchy  horns.  She 
starts,  but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  the  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing. 
No  beast,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the  owl  and  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a. leafless, 
tree :  he  in  a  cloud  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembhng,  sad,  the  traveller  has  lost  his  way.  Through  shrubs, 
through  thornp,  he  goes  along  the  gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen  ; 
He  fears  the  ghost  of  night.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blast ;  the  falling  branch 
resounds.  The  wind  drives  the  withered  burs,  clung  together,  along  the  grass,  k 
is  the  light  tread  of  a  ghost !    He  trembles  amidst  the  night. 

Dark,  dusky,  howling  is  night !  cloudy,  windy,  and  full  of  ghosts !  The  dead 
are  abroad  !  my  friends,  receive  me  from  the  night, 
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the  praise  of  Ossian  •,  they  poured  forth  their  burning  souls,  and 
the  harp  answered  to  their  voice.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great : 
for  peace  returned  to  tlie  land.  The  night  came  on  with  silence, 
and  the  morning  returned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in  darkness, 
with  his  glittering  spear.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great ;  for  the 
gloomy  Rothmar  was  fallen. 

I  raised  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they  laid  the  chief 
in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was  there,  but  his  sigh  was  not  heard. 
He  searched  for  the  wound  of  his  son,  and  found  it  in  his  breast. 
Joy  rose  in  the  face  of  the  aged.     He  came  and  spoke  to  Ossian. 

King 

SECOND    BARD. 

The  wind  is  up.  The  shower  descends.  The  spirit  of  the  mountain  shrieks. 
Woods  fall  from  high.  Windows  flap.  The  growing  river  roars.  The  traveller 
attempts  the  ford.  Hark  tliat  shriek  !  he  dies  : — The  storm  drives  the  horse  from 
the  hill,  the  goat,  the  lowing  cow.  They  tremble,  as  drives  the  shower,  beside 
the  mouldering  bank. 

The  hunter  starts  from  sleep,  in  his  lonely  hut ;  he  wakes  the  iire  decayed.  His 
•wet  dogs  smoke  around  him.  He  fills  the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two 
mountain  streams  which  meet  beside  his  booth. 

Sad  on  the  side  of  a  hill  the  wandering  shepherd  sits.  The  tree  resounds  above 
him.  The  stream  roars  down  the  rock.  He  waits  for  the  rising  moon  to  guide 
him  to  his  home. 

Ghosts  ride  on  the  storm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their  voice  between  the  squalls  of 
wind.     Their  songs  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  past.  The  dr}'-wind  blows.  Streams  roar,  and  windows  flap.  Cold 
drops  fall  from  the  roof.  I  see  the  starry  sky.  But  the  shower  gathers  again, 
'I'he  west  is  gloomy  and  dark.  Night  is  stormy  and  dismal ;  receive  me,  my  friends, 
from  night. 

THIRD    BARD. 

The  wind  still  sounds  between  the  hills ;  and  whistles  through  the  grass  of  t!u; 
rock.  The  firs  fall  from  their  place.  The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divided, 
fly  over  the  sky,  and  shew  the  burning  stars.  The  meteor,  token  of  death  !  flie.-. 
sparkhng  through  the  gloom.  It  rests  on  the  hill.  I  see  the  withered  fern,  the  dark- 
browed  rock,  the  fallen  oak.  Who  is  that  in  his  shroud  beneath  the  tree,  by  th(- 
strcam .' 

The  waves  dark-tumble  on  the  lake,  and  lash  its  rocky  sides.  The  boat  is  brimfu' 
in  the  cove ;  the  oars  on  the  rocking  tide.  A  maid  sits  sad  beside  the  rock,  and 
eyes  the  rolling  stream.  Her  lover  promised  to  come.  She  saw  his  boat,  when  yet 
it  was  light,  on  the  lake.  Is  this  his  broken  boat  on  the  shore?  Are  these  his 
groans  on  the  wind? 

Hark !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  snow  descends.  The  tops  of  the  hills 
are  white.  The  stormy  winds  abate.  Various  is  the  night  and  cold:  receive  me, 
my  friends,  from  night. 

FOURTH    BARD. 

Night  is  calm  and  fair;  blue,  starry,  settled  is  night.  The  winds,  with  the 
clouds,  are  gone.  They  sink  behind  the  hill.  The  moon  is  up  on  the  mountain. 
Trees  glitter;  streams  shine  on  the  rock.  Bright  rolls  the  settled  lake;  bright  the 
stream  of  the  vale. 

I  see  the  trees  overturned;  the  shocks  of  corn  on  the  plain.  The  wakeful  hind 
rebuild*  tlic  shocks,  and  whistles  ou  the  distant  field. 

Cain;. 
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"King  of  spears!"  he  said,  "  my  son  has  not  fallen  without 
his  fame.  The  young  warrior  did  not  fly ;  but  met  death  as  he 
v/ent  forward  in  his  strength.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth, 
when  their  renown  is  heard  !  The  feeble  will  not  behold  them  in 
the  hall  j  or  smile  at  their  trembling  hands.  Their  memory  shall  be 
honoured  in  the  song  j  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  falls.  But 
the  aged  wither  away,  by  degrees,  and  the  fame  of  their  youth 
begins  to  be  forgot.  They  fall  in  secret ;  the  sigh  of  their  son  is 
not  heard.  Joy  is  around  their  tomb ;  and  the  stone  of  their  fame 
is  placed  without  a  tear.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth, 
when  their  renown  is  around  them  !" 

BERRATHON: 

Calm,  settled,  fair  is  night !  Who  comes  from  the  place  of  the  dead  ?  That  form 
with  the  robe  of  snow ;  white  arms  and  dark-brown  hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of  the 
thief  of  the  people  ;  she  that  lately  fell !  Come  let  us  view  thee,  O  maid  !  thou 
that  hast  been  the  delight  of  heroes!  The  blast  drives  the  phantom  away,  white, 
without  form,  it  ascends  the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mist,  slowly  over  the  narrow  vale.     It  rises  on  the 
hill,  and  joins  its  head  to  heaven.    Night  is  settled,  calm,  blue,  starry,  bright  with 
the  moon.     Receive  me  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night. 
FIFTH     BARD. 

NiciiT  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a  cloud  in  the  west.  Slow  moves 
that  pale  beam  along  the  shaded  hill.  The  distant  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent 
murmurs  on  the  rock.  The  cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.  More  than  half  the 
night  is  past.  The  house-v/ife,  groping  in  the  gloom,  rekindles  the  settled  fire. 
The  hunter  thinks  that  day  approaches,  and  calls  his  bounding  dogs.  He  ascends 
the  hill,  and  whistles  on  his  v.'ay.  A  blast  removes  the  cloud.  He  sees  the  starry 
plough  of  the  north.     Much  of  the  night  is  to  pass.    He  nods  by  the  mossy  rock. 

Hark  !  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood  !  A  low  murmur  in  the  vale !  It  is  the 
mighty  army  of  the  dead  returning  from  the  air. 

The  moon  rests  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  still  on  that  lofty  rock.  Long  are 
the  shadows  of  the  trees.  Now  it  is  dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  silent,  and 
dark ;  receive  me,  my  friends,  from  night. 

THE     CHIEF; 

l.ET  clouds  rest  on  the  liills:  spirits  fly  and  travellers  fear.  Let  the  winds  of  the 
woods  arise,  the  sounding  storms  descend.  Roar  streams  and  windows  flap,  and 
o-reen  winged  meteors  fly  •,  rise  the  pale  moon  from  behind  her  hills,  or  inclose  her 
head  in  clouds ;  night  is  alike  to  me,  blue,  stoi-my  or  gloomy  the  sky.  Night  flies 
before  the  beam,  when  it  is  poured  on  the  hill.  The  young  day  returns  from  his 
clouds,  but  we  return  no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old  ?  Where  our  kings  of  mighty  name  ?  The  fields  of 
their  battles  are  silent.  Scarce  their  mossy  tombs  remain.  We  shall  also  be  forgot. 
This  lofty  house  shall  fall.  Our  sons  shall  not  behold  the  ruins  in  grass.  They  shall 
a^k  of  the  aged,  "  Where  stood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?" 

Raise  the  song,  and  strike  the  harp ;  send  round  the  shells  of  joy.  Suspend  a 
hundred  tapers  on  higli.  Youths  and  maids  begin  the  dance.  Let  some  gray  bard 
be  near  me  to  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times ;  of  kings  renowned  in  our  land,  of  chiefs 
we  behold  no  more.  Thus  let  the  night  pass  until  morning  shall  appear  in  our  halls. 
Then  let  the  bo^v  be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  tlie  youths  of  the  chase.  We  shall  ascend 
the  hill  with  day;  and  awake  the  deer. 


BERRATHON. 

A    POEM. 


argument. 

Flngal  in  bis  I'l^age  to  Lochlin,  ivhither  he  hati  been  iifjited  by  Stanw  the  futher  of  Ag- 
dndecca,  touched  at  Berrathon,  an  island  of  Scandinavia,  ivhcre  he  -was  kindly  ent^-rliuned 
by  Larthmor  the  petty  king  of  the  place,  luho  -was  a  vassal  of  the  supreme  kings  of 
Lochlin.  The  hospitality  of  Larthmor  gained  him  Fiagal's  friendship,  ivhicb  thai 
hero  manifested,  after  the  imprisonment  of  Larthmor  by  his  oivn  son ;  by  sending.  Qui  an 
and  Toicar  the  father  of  Malvina,  so  often  mentioned,  to  rescue  Larthmor,  and  topu- 
xish  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  Uthal.  Ulhal  ivas  handsome  and  much  admired  hy  the 
ladies.  Nina-thoma  the  beautiful  daughter  of  torthorja,  a  neighbouring  prince,  fellin 
love  and  fed  with  him.  He  proved  inconstant ;  for  another  lady,  -whose  name  is  noi, 
mentioned,  gaining  his  affeBioiu,  he  confined  l^ina-thoma  to  a  desert  island  near  the  coast 
of  Berrathon.  She  -was  relieved' by  Ossidn,  tvho,  in  company  with  Toscar,  landing  en 
Berrathon,  defeated  the  forces  of  Uthal,  and  killed  him  in  a  single  combat.  Nina-tho- 
fita,  ivbose  love  not  all  the  bad  behaviour  of  Uthal  could  erase,  hearing  of  his  death,  died 
of  grief.  In  the  mean  time  Larthmor  is  restored,  and  Ossian  and  Toscar  returned  in 
triutnph  to  Fingal.  TI:k  present  poem  opens  ivith  an  degy  on  the  death  of  J[Ixilvinj, 
the  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  (loses  zuith  the  presages  of  the  poet's  death. 

J3end  thy  blue  course,  O  stream,  round  the  naiTOw  plahi  of 
Lutha.  *  Let  the  green  woods  hang  over  it  from  their  mountains : 
and  the  sun  look  on  it  at  noon.  The  thistle  is  there  on  its  rock, 
and  shakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy- 
head,  waving,  at  times,  to  the  gale.  *'  Why  dost  thou  awake 
me,  O  gale,"  it  seems  to  say,  "  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of 
heaven  ?  The  time  of  my  fading  is  near,  and  the  blast  that  shall 
scatter  my  leaves.  To-morrow  shall  the  traveller  come,  he  that 
saw  me  in  my  beauty  shall  come  •,  his  eyes  will  search  the  field, 
but  they  will  not  find  me !  So  shall  they  search  in  vain,  for  the 
voice  of  Cona,  after  it  has  failed  in  the  field.  The  hunter  shall 
come  forth  in  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp  shall  not 
be  heard.  «  Where  is  the  son  of  car-borne  Fingal  ?"  Tlie  tear 
will  be  on  his  cheek.  Then  come  thou  O  Malvina,f  with  all  thy 
music,  come ;  lay  Ossian  in  the  plain  of  Lutha :  let  liis  tomb  rise 
in  the  lovely  field. 

Malvlna ! 

*   Lutha,  sivift  stream. 

t  Mal-mhina,  soft  or  lor:;ly  irtiv.    Mb  in  the  Galic  language  has  the  same  scjnd 
with  V  in  English. 
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Malvina  !  where  art  thou  with  thy  songs :  with  the  soft  sound 
of  thy  steps  ?  Son|  of  Alpin  art  thou  near  ?  where  is  the  daughter 
of  Toscar  ?  "  I  passed  O  son  of  Fingal,  by  Tarlutha's  mossy 
walls.  The  smoke  of  the  hall  was  ceased :  silence  was  among 
the  trees  of  the  hill.  The  voice  of  the  chase  was  over.  I  saw 
the  daughters  of  the  bow.  I  asked  about  Malvina,  but  they  an- 
swered not.  They  turned  their  faces  away  :  thin  darkness  covered 
their  beauty.  They  were  like  stars,  on  a  rainy  hill,  by  night, 
eiich  looking  faintly  through  her  mist." 

Pleasant*  be  thy  rest,  O  lovely  beam  !  soon  hast  thou  set  on  our 
Iiills !  The  steps  of  thy  departure  were  stately,  like  the  moon  on 
the  blue,  trembling  wave.  But  thou  hast  left  us  in  darkness,  first 
of  the  maids  of  Lutha !  "We  sit,  at  the  rock,  and  there  is  no  voice  j 
no  light  but  the  meteor  of  fire !  Soon  hast  thou  set,  Malvina, 
daughter  of  generous  Toscar !  But  thou  risest  like  the  beam  of 
t-he  east,  among  the  spirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  sit  in  their 
stormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder.  A  cloud  hovers  over 
Cona :  its  blue  curling  sides  are  high.  The  winds  are  beneath  it, 
with  their  wings ;  within  it  is  the  dwelling!  of  Fingal.  There 
the  hero  sits  in  darkness ;  his  airy  spear  is  in  his  hand.  His  shield 
half-coA'-ered  with  clouds,  is  like  the  darkened  moon;  when  one 
half  still  remains  in  the  wave,  and  the  other  looks  sickly  on  tlie 
field. 

His  friends  sit  around  the  king,  on  mist ;  and  hear  the  songs 
of  UUin :  he  strikes  the  half  viewless  harp  j  and  raises  the  feeble 
voice.  The  lesser  hei"oes,  with  a  thousand  meteors,  light  the 
airy  hall.  Malvina  rises,  in  the  midst;  a  blush  is  on  her  cheek. 
She  beholds  the  unknown  faces  of  her  fathers,  and  turns  aside  her 
humid  eyes.     "  Art  thou  come  so  soon,"  said  Fingal,  «  daughter 

of 

I  Tradition  has  not  handed  down  the  name  of  this  son  of  Alpin.  His  father  was 
one  of  Fing-al's  principal  bards,  and  he  appeafe  himself  to  have  had  a  poetical  genius. 

*  Os'ian  speaks.  He  calls  Mahnna  a  beam  of  light,  and  continues  the  metaphor 
throughout  the  paragraph, 

f  The  description  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is  very  poetical,  and  agreeable  to 
:hs  notions  of  those  times,  concerning  the  state  of  the  deceased-,  who  were  supposed 
to  pursue,  after  death,  the  pleasures  and  employments  of  their  former  life.  The 
situation  of  Ossian's  heroes,  in  their  separate  state,  if  not  entirely  happy,  is  more 
agreeable,  than  the  notions  cf  the  ancient  Greeks  concerning  their  depart;;d  heroes. 
See  Horn.  Odv^s.  ].  i/. 
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of  generous  Toscar  ?  Sadness  dwells  in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  My 
aged  son§  is  sad.  I  hear  the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont  to 
lift  thy  heavy  locks.  It  comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou  art  not  there ; 
its  voice  is  mournful  among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers.  Go  with 
thy  rustling  wing,  O  breeze  !  and  sigh  on  Malvina's  tomb.  It 
rises  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the  blue  stream  of  Lutha.  The 
maids*  are  departed  to  their  place;  and  thou  alone,  O  breeze, 
mournest  there." 

But  who  comes  from  the  dusky  west,  supported  on  a  cloud  ? 
A  smile  is  on  his  gray,  watery  face ;  his  locks  of  mist  fly  on  the 
wind :  he  bends  forward  on  his  airy  spear :  it  is  thy  father,  Mal- 
vina !  "  Why  shinest  thou,  so  soon,  on  our  clouds,"  he  says, 
"  O  lovely  light  of  Lutha  ?  But  thou  wert  sad,  my  daughter, 
for  thy  friends  were  passed  away.  The  sons  of  little  menf  were 
in  the  hall ;  and  none  remained  of  the  heroes,  but  Ossian  king 
of  spears." 

And  dost  thou  remember  Ossian,  car-borne  Toscar  :j:  son  of 
Conloch .''  The  battles  of  our  youth  were  many ;  our  swords  went 
together  to  the  field.  They  saw  us  coming  like  two  falling  rocks  ; 
and  the  sons  of  the  stranger  fled.  *'  There  come  the  warriors  of 
Cona,"  they  said ;  "  their  steps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  vanquish- 
ed." Draw  near,  son  of  Alpin,  to  the  song  of  die  aged.  The 
aftions  of  other  times  are  in  my  soul :  my  memory  beams  on  the 
days  that  are  past.  On  the  days  of  the  mighty  Toscar,  when  our 
path  was  in  the  deep.  Draw  near,  son  of  Alpin,  to  tlie  last  sound 
of  the  voice  of  Cona. 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded,  and  I  raised  my  sails  to  the 

wind.     Toscar  chief  of  Lutha  stood  at  my  side,  as  I  rose  on  the 

dark-blue  v/ave.     Our  course  was  to  sea-surrounded  Berrathon,  || 

Bb  the 

§  Ossian;  who  had  a  great  friendship  for  Malvina,  both  on  account  of  her  love 
for  his  son  Oscar,  and  her  attention  to  his  own  poems. 

*   That  is,  the  young  virgins  who  sung  the  funeral  elegy  over  her  tomb. 

f  Ossian,  by  way  of  disrespect,  calls  those  who  succeeded  the  heroes  whose  ac- 
tions he  celebrates,  th^  sons  of  Uttle  men.  Tradition  is  entirely  silent  concerning  what 
passed  in  the  north,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Fingal  and  all  his  heroes; 'but 
it  appears  from  that  term  of  ignominy  just  mentioned,  that  the  actions  of  their  suc- 
cessors were  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  renowned  Fingalians. 

\  Toscar  was  the  son  of  that  Conloch,  who  was  also  father  to  the  lady,  whose 
tinfortunate  death  is  related  in  the  last  episode  of  the  second  book  of  Fino-al. 

Jl  A  promontory  in  the  midst  of  waves, 
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the  isle  of  many  storms.  There  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of  age, 
tlie  stately  strength  of  Larthmor.  Larthmor  who  spread  the  feast 
of  shells  to  Comhal's  mighty  son,  when  he  went  to  Starno's  halls, 
in  the  days  of  Agandecca.  But  when  the  chief  was  old,  the  pride 
of  his  son  arose,  the  pride  of  fair-haired  Uthal,  the  love  of  a 
thousand  maids.  He  bound  the  aged  Larthmor,  and  dwelt  in  his 
sounding  halls. 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  beside  his  rolling-sea.  Morn- 
mg  did  not  come  to  his  dwelling ;  nor  the  burning  oak  by  night. 
But  the  wind  of  ocean  was  there,  and  the  parting  beam  of  the 
moon.  The  red  star  looked  on  the  king,  when  it  trembled  on  the 
western  wave.  Snitho  came  to  Selma's  hall :  Snitho  companion 
of  Larthmor's  youth.  He  told  of  the  king  of  Berrathon :  the 
wrath  of  Fingal  rose.  Thrice  he  assumed  the  spear,  resolved  to 
stretch  his  hand  to  Uthal.  But  the  memory  *  of  his  adlions  rose 
before  the  king,  and  he  sent  his  son  and  Toscar.  Our  joy  was  great 
on  the  rolling  sea ;  and  we  often  half  unsheathed  our  swords.  For 
never  before  had  we  fought  alone,  in  the  battles  of  the  spear. 

Night  came  down  on  the  ocean ;  the  winds  departed  on  their 
wings.  Cold  and  pale  is  the  moon.  The  red  stars  lift  their  heads. 
Our  course  is  slow  along  the  coast  of  Berrathon  ;  the  white  waves 
tumble  on  the  rocks.  "  What  voice  is  that,"  said  Toscar,  "  which 
comes  between  the  sounds  of  the  waves  ?  It  is  soft  but  mournful, 
like  the  voice  of  departed  bards.  But  I  behold  the  maid,f  she  sits 
on  the  rock  alone.  Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of  snow  :  her  dark 
hair  is  in  the  wind.  Hear,  son  of  Fingal,  her  song,  it  is  smooth 
as  the  gliding  waters  of  Lavath."  We  came  to  the  silent  bay,  and 
heard  the  maid  of  night. 

"  How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue-tumbling  waters  of 
ocean  ?  My  dwelling  was  not  always  in  caves,  nor  beneath  the 
wliistling  tree.  The  feast  was  spread  in  Torthoma's  hall ;  my  fa- 
ther delighted  in  my  voice.  The  youths  beheld  me  in  the  steps  of 
my  loveliness,  and  they  blessed  the  dark-haired  NIna-thoma.     It 

was 

*  The  meaning;  of  the  poet  is,  that  Fingal  remembered  his  own  great  aftion?, 
and  consequently  would  not  sully  them  by  engaging  in  a  petty  war  against  Uthal, 
who  w;is  so  far  his  inferior  in  valour  and  power. 

f  Nina-thoma  the  daughter  of  Torthoma,  who  had  been  confined  to  a  desert 
island  by  her  lover  Uthal. 
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was  then  thou  didst  come,  O  Uthal !  like  the  sun  of  heaven. 
The  souls  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  son  of  generous  Larthmor ! 
But  why  dost  thou  leave  me  alone  in  the  midst  of  roaring  waters  ? 
Was  my  soul  dark  with  thy  death  ?  Did  my  white  hand  lift  the 
sword  ?  Why  then  hast  thou  left  me  alone,  king  of  high  Fin- 
thormo?"* 

The  tear  started  from  my  eye  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  tlie 
maid.  I  stood  before  her  in  my  arms,  and  spoke  the  words  of 
peace.  "  Lovely  dweller  of  the  cave,  what  sigh  is  in  that  breast  ? 
Shall  Ossian  lift  his  sword  in  thy  presence,  the  destruftion  of  thv 
foes  ^  Daughter  of  Torthoma,  rise,  I  have  heard  the  words  of 
thy  grief.  *The  race  of  Morv'en  are  around  thee,  who  never  in- 
jured the  weak.  Come  to  our  dark-bosomed  ship,  thou  brighter 
than  that  setting  moon.  Our  course  is  to  the  rocky  Berrathon,  to 
the  echoing  walls  of  Finthormo."  She  came  in  her  beauty,  she 
came  with  all  her  lovely  steps.  Silent  joy  briglitcncd  in  her  face, 
as  when  the  shadows  fly  from  the  field  of  spring ;  the  blue  stream 
is  rolling  in  brightness,  and  the  green  bush  bends  over  its  course. 

The  morning  rose  with  its  beams.  We  came  to  Rothma's  bay. 
A  boar  rushed  from  the  wood  ;  my  spear  pierced  his  side.  I  re- 
joiced over  the  blood,-}-  and  foresaw  my  growing  fame.  But  now 
the  sound  of  Uthal's  train  came  from  the  high  Finthormo ;  they 
spread  over  the  heath  to  the  chase  of  the  boar.  Himself  comes 
slowly  on,  in  the  pride  of  his  strength.  He  lifts  two  pointed  spears. 
On  his  side  is  the  heroe's  sword.  Three  youths  carry  his  polished 
bows :  the  bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him.  His  warriors 
move  on,  at  a  distance,  admiring  the  steps  of  the  king.  Stately 
was  the  son  of  Larthmor !  but  his  soul  was  dark.  Dark  as  the 
troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretells  the  storms. 

We  rose  on  the  heath  before  the  king ;    he  stopt  in  the  midst 

of  his  course.     His  warriors  gathered  around,  and  a  gray-haired 

bard  advanced.    *'  Whence  are  the  sons  of  the  strangers  r"  begun 

B  b  ij  tiae 

•  Finthormo,  the  palace  of  Uthal.  The  names  in  this  episode  are  not  of  a  Cel- 
tic original;  which  makes  it  probable  that  Ossian  founds  liis  pntni  on  a  true  stor^-. 

f  Ossian  thought  that  his  killing  the  boar,  on  his  first  landing  in  Berrathon,  w'y, 
a  good  omen  of  his  future  success  in  that  island.  The  present  highjandcrs  look, 
with  a  degree  of  superstition,  upon  the  success  of  thek  first  adioD,  after  they  have 
engaged  in  any  desperate  undertaking. 
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the  bard.  "  The  children  of  the  unhappy  come  to  Berrathon ;  to 
the  sword  of  car-borne  Uthal.  He  spreads  no  feast  in  his  hall : 
the  blood  of  strangei's  is  on  his  streams.  If  from  Selma's  walls  ye 
come,  from  the  mossy  walls  of  Fingal,  chuse  three  youths  to  go 
to  your  king  to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his  people.  Perhaps  the  hero 
may  come  and  pour  his  blood  on  Uthal's  sword ;  so  shall  the  fame 
of  Finthormo  arise,  like  the  growing  tree  of  the  vale." 

"  Never  will  it  rise,  O  bard,"  I  said  in  the  pride  of  my  wrath. 
*'  He  would  shrink  in  the  presence  of  Fingal,  whose  eyes  are  the 
flames  of  death.  The  son  of  Comhal  comes,  and  the  kings  va- 
nish in  his  presence ;  they  are  rolled  togetlier,  like  mist,  by  the 
breath  of  his  rage.  Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his*people  fell  ? 
Yes !  they  may  tell  it  bard!  but  his  people  shall  fall  with  fame." 

I  stood  in  the  darkness  of  my  strength  :  Toscar  drew  his  sword 
at  my  side.  The  foe  came  on  like  a  stream  :  the  mingled  sound 
of  death  arose.  Man  took  man,  shield  met  shield ;  steel  mixed 
its  beams  with  steel.  Darts  hiss  through  air  •,  spears  ring  on  mails; 
and  swords  on  broken  bucklers  bound.  As  the  noise  of  an  aged 
grove  beneath  the  roaring  wind,  when  a  thousand  ghosts  break 
the  trees  by  nighty  such  was  the  din  of  arms.  But  Uthal  fell  be- 
neath my  sword  •,  and  the  sons  of  Berrathon  fled.  It  was  then  I 
saw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  "  Thou 
art  fallen,*  young  tree,"  I  said,  "  with  all  thy  beauty  round  thee. 
Thou  art  fallen  on  thy  plains,  and  the  field  is  bare.  The  winds 
come  from  the  desert,  and  there  is  no  sound  in  thy  leaves  !  Lovely 
art  thou  in  death,  son  of  car-borne  Larthmor." 

Nina-thoma  sat  on  the  shore,  and  heard  the  sound  of  battle. 
She  turned  her  red  eyes  on  Lethmal  the  gray-haired  bard  of  Selma, 
for  he  had  remained  on  the  coast,  with  the  daughter  of  Torthoma. 
"  Son  of  the  times  of  old !"  she  said,  "  I  hear  the  noise  of  death. 
Thy  friends  have  met  with  Uthal,  and  the  chief  is  low  !  O  that 
I  had  remained  on  the  rock,  inclosed  with  the  tumbling  waves  I 
Then  would  my  soul  be  sad,  but  his  death  would  not  reach  my 

ear. 

*  To  mourn  over  the  fall  of  their  enemies  was  a  praftlce  universal  among;  Ossi- 
an's  heroes.  This  is  more  agreeable  to  humanity,  than  the  shameful  insulting  of 
the  dead,  so  common  in  Homer,  and  after  him,  servilely  copied  by  all  his  imitators, 
the  humane  Virgil  not  excepted,  who  have  been  more  successful  in  borrowing  the 
imperfe(5tioDs  of  that  great  poet,  than  in  their  imitations  of  his  beauties. 
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car.  Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  son  of  high  Finthornio  ? 
thou  didst  leave  me  on  the  rock,  but  my  soul  was  full  of  thee. 
Son  of  high  Finthormo  !   art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath  I" 

She  rose  pale  in  her  tears,  and  saw  the  bloody  shield  of  Uthal ; 
she  saw  it  in  Ossian's  hand;  her  steps  were  distra£led  on  the  heath. 
She  flew  •,  she  found  him  ;  she  fell.  Her  soul  came  forth  In  a 
sigh.  Her  hair  is  spread  on  his  face.  My  bursting  tears  descend. 
A  tomb  arose  on  tlie  unhappy ;  and  my  song  was  heard.  "  Rest, 
hapless  children  of  youth!  at  the  noise  of  that  mossy  stream. 
The  virgins  will  see  your  tomb,  at  the  chase,  and  turn  away  their 
weeping  eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  in  the  song ;  the  voice  of  the 
harp  will  be  heard  in  your  praise.  The  daughters  of  Selma  shall 
hear  it  j  and  your  renown  shall  be  in  otlier  lands.  Rest,  children 
of  youth,  at  the  noise  of  the  mossy  stream.." 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coast.  The  heroes  of  Berra- 
thon  convened.  We  brought  Larthmor  to  his  halls ;  the  feast  of 
shells  was  spread.  The  joy  of  the  aged  was  great ;  he  looked  to 
the  arms  of  his  fathers ;  the  arms  which  he  left  in  his  hall,  when 
the  pride  of  Uthal  arose.  AVe  were  renowned  before  Larthmor, 
and  he  blessed  the  chiefs  of  Morven ;  but  he  knew  not  that  his 
son  was  low,  the  stately  strength  of  Uthal.  They  had  told,  that 
he  had  retired  to  the  woods,  with  the  tears  of  grief;  they  had 
told  it,  but  he  was  silent  in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raised  our  sails  to  the  roar  of  the  north- 
ern wind.  Larthmor  came  to  the  coast,  and  his  bards  raised  the 
song.  The  joy  of  the  king  was  great,  he  looked  to  Rothma's 
gloomy  heath;  he  saw  the  tomb  of  his  son;  and  the  memory  of 
Uthal  rose.  "  Who  of  my  heroes,"  he  said,  "  lies  there .?  He 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  kings  of  spears  ?  Was  he  renowned  in 
my  halls,  before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rose  ?  Ye  are  silent,  sons  of 
Berrathon,  is  the  king  of  heroes  low  ?  My  heart  melts  for  thee, 
O  Uthal !  though  thy  hand  was  against  thy  father  !  O  that  I  had 
remained  in  the  cave  !  that  my  son  had  dwelt  in  Finthormo  !  I 
might  have  heard  the  tread  of  his  feet,  when  he  went  to  the  chase 
of  the  boar.  I  might  have  heard  his  voice  on  the  blast  of  my 
cave.  Then  would  my  soul  be  glad :  but  now  darkness  dv/ells 
in  my  halls." 

Such 
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Suth  were  my  deeds,  son  of  Alpin,  when  the  arm  of  my  youth 
was  strong ;  such  were  *  the  actions  of  Toscar,  the  car-borne 
son  of  Conloch.  But  Toscar  is  on  his  flying  cloud ;  and  I  am 
alone  at  Lutha  :  my  voice  is  like  the  last  sound  of  the  wind,  when 
it  forsakes  the  woods.  But  Ossian  shall  not  be  long  alone,  he  sees 
the  mist  that  sliall  receive  his  ghost.  He  beholds  the  mist  that 
shall  form  his  robe,  when  he  appears  on  his  hills.  The  sons  of 
little  men  shall  behold  me,  and  admire  the  stature  of  the  chiefs 
of  old.  They  shall  creep  to  their  caves,  and  look  to  the  sky  with 
fear-,  for  my  steps  shall  be  in  the  clouds,  and  darkness  shall  roll 
on  my  side. 

Lead,  son  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his  woods.  The  winds 
begin  to  rise.  The  dark  wave  of  the  lake  resounds.  Bends  there 
not  a  tree  from  Mora  with  its  branches  bare }  It  bends,  son  of 
Alpin,  in  the  rustling  blast.  My  harp  hangs  on  a  blasted  branch. 
The  sound  of  its  strings  is  mournful.  Does  the  wind  touch  thee, 
O  harp,  or  is  it  some  passing  ghost .''  It  is  the  hand  of  Malvina  ! 
but  bring  me  the  harp,  son  of  Alpin ;  another  song  shall  rise. 
My  soul  shall  depart  in  the  sound  •,  my  fathers  shall  hear  it  in  their 
airy  hall.  Their  dim  faces  shall  hang,  with  joy,  from  their  clouds  ; 
and  their  hands  receive  their  son.  The  aged  oak  bends  over  the 
stream.  It  sighs  with  all  its  moss.  The  withered  fera  whistles 
near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves,  with  Ossian's  hair. 

Strike  the  harp  and  raise  the  song :  be  near,  with  all  your  wings, 
ye  winds.  Bear  the  mournful  sound  away  to  Fingal's  airy  hall. 
Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that  he  may  hear  the  voice  of  his  son ;  the 
voice  of  him  that  praised  the  mighty. 

The  blast  of  the  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and  I  bcliold 
thee  sitting  on  mist,  dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms.  Thy  form 
now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant :  but  like  a  watry  cloud  ;  when 
we  see  the  stars  behind  it  with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  shield 
is  like  the  aged  moon ;  thy  sword  a  vapour  half-kindled  with  fire. 
Dim  and  feeble  is  the  chief,  who  travelled  in  brightness  before. 
But  thy  stepsf  are  on  the  winds  of  the  desert,  and  the  storms  darken 

in 

*  OS's! an  spyks. 

f  This  magnificent  description  of  the  power  of  Fingal  over  tlie  winds  and  storms, 
and  the  image  of  his  takijig  the  sun,  and  hiding  him  in  the  cloudij  do  not  corrt- 
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in  thy  hand.  Thou  takest  the  sun  in  thy  wrath,  and  liidest  him 
in  thy  clouds.  The  sons  of  little  men  are  afraid ;  and  a  thouaand 
showers  descend.  But  when  thou  comest  forth  in  thy  mildness  •, 
the  gale  of  the  morning  is  near  thy  course.  The  sun  laughs  in 
his  blue  fields ;  and  the  gray  stream  winds  in  its  valley.  The 
bushes  shake  their  green  heads  in  the  wind.  The  rqes  bound  to- 
wards the  desert. 

But  there  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath  !  the  stormy  winds  abate ! 
I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.  Long  has  It  been  absent  from  mine 
ear !  "  Come,  Ossian,  come  away,"  he  says :  "  Fingal  has  re- 
ceived his  fame.  We  passed  away,  like  flames  that  had  shone  for 
a  season,  our  departure  was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains  of 
our  battles  are  dark  and  silent ;  our  fame  is  in  the  four  gray  stones. 
The  voice  of  Ossian  has  been  heard  -,  and  the  harp  was  strung  in 
Selma.  Come  Ossian,  come  away,"  he  says,  "  and  fly  with  thy 
fathers  on  clouds." 

And  come  I  will,  thou  king  of  men  !  the  life  of  Ossian  fails. 
I  begin  to  vanish  on  Cona ;  and  my  steps  ar6  not  seen  in  Selma. 
Beside  the  stone  of  Mora  I  shall  fall  asleep.  The  winds  whist- 
ling in  my  gray  hair  shall  not  waken  me.  Depart  on  thy  wings,  O 
wind:  thou  canst  not  disturb  the  rest  of  the  bard.  The  night  is 
long,  but  his  eyes  are  heavy ;  depart,  thou  rustling  blast. 

But  why  art  thou  sad,  son  of  Fingal  ?  Why  grows  the  cloud 
of  thy  soul  ?  The  chiefs  of  other  times  are  departed ;  they  have 
gone  without  their  fame.  The  sons  of  future  years  shall  pass 
away  5  and  another  race  arise.  The  people  are  like  tlie  waves 
of  ocean :  like  the  leaves  of  woody  Morven,  they  pass  away  in 
the  rustling  blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads.  Did 
thy  beauty  last,  O  Ryno  ?  *  Stood  tlie  strength  of  car-borne  Oscar  ? 

Fingal 

spond  with  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  he  is  represented  as  a  feeble  ghost,  and 
110  more  the  terror  of  the  'uuliuiit ;  but  it  agrees  with  the  notion  of  the  times  con- 
cerning the  souls  of  the  deceased,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  the  command  of  the 
winds  and  storms,  but  in  combat  were  not  a  match  for  valiant  men. 

*  Ryno  die  son  of  Fingal,  who  was  killed  in  Ireland,  in  the  war  against  S^varan, 
(Fing.  B.  V.)  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  his  swiftness  and  great 
exploits.  Minvaue,  tlie  daughter  of  Morni,  and  sister  to  Gaul,  was  in  love  with 
Ryno.     The  following  is  her  lamentation  over  her  lover. 

Ohe  blushing  sad,  from  Morven's  rocks,  bends  over  the  darkly-rolling  sea.  She 
saw  the  youths  in  all  their  arms.     Where,  Rvno,  where  art  thou  ? 

Our 
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Fingal  himself  passed  away ;  and  the  halls  of  liis  fathers  forgot  his 
steps.  And  shalt  thou  remain,  aged  bard  !  when  the  mighty  have 
failed?  But  my  fame  shall  remain,  and  grow  like  the  oak  of 
Morven;  which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and  rejoices  in 
the  course  of  the  wind. 

TEMORA: 


Our  dark  looks  told  fliat  he  was  low!  That  -pale  the  hero  flew  on  clouds!  That 
in  the  grass  of  Morven's  hills,  his  feeble  voice  was  heard  irt  wind! 

And  is  the  son  of  Fingal  fallen,  on  Ullin's  mossy  plains?  Strong  was  the  arm  that 
conquered  him  !  Ah  me  !  I  am  alone. 

Alone  I  will  not  be,  ye  winds!  that  lift  my  dark-brown  hair.  My  sighs  will  not 
long  mix  with  your  stream;  for  I  must  sleep  with  Ryno. 

I  see  thee  not  with  beauty's  steps  returning  from  the  chase.  The  night  is  round 
Minvane's  love;  and  silence  dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  are  thy  dogs,  and  where  thy  bow?  Thy  shield  that  was  so  strong?  Thy 
sword  like  heaven's  descending  fire?  The  bloody  spear  of  Ryno. 

I  see  them  mixed  in  thy  ship;  I  see  them  stained  with  blood.  No  arms  are  in  thy 
narrow  hall,  O  darkly-dwelling  Ryno ! 

When  will  the  morning  come,  and  say,  arise,  thou  king  of  spears !  arise,  the 
hunters  are  abroad.     The  hinds  are  near  thee,  Ryno. 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  away!  the  slumbering  king  hears  thee  not! 
The  hinds  bound  over  his  narrow  tomb!  for  death  dwells  round  young  Ryno. 

But  1  will  tread  softly,  my  king!  and  steal  to  the  bed  of  thy  repose.  Minvane 
will  He  in  silence,  near  her  slumbering  Ryno. 

The  maids  shall  seek  me ;  but  they  shall  not  find  me ;  they  shall  follow  my  de- 
parture with  songs.  But  I  will  not  hear  you,  O  maids!  1  sleep  with  fair-haired 
Ryno. 
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AN    EPIC     POEM. 

IN  EIGHT  BOOKS. 


arfftttncnt. 

Cairlar,  the  son  of  Borbar'-duthul,  lord  of  Athn  in  Connaiight,  the  most  potent  chief  of 
the  race  of  Firbolg,  having  murdered,  at  Temora  the  royal  palace,  Cormac  the  son  of 
Artbo,  the  young  ting  of  Ireland,  usurped  the  throne.  Cormac  luas  lineally  descended 
from  Conor  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  great-grandfather  of  Fingal,  king  of  those  Ca- 
ledonians ivho  inhabited  the  ivesiern  coast  of  Scotland.  Fingal  resented  the  behaiiiaur 
tf  Cairbar,  and  resol-jed  to  pass  over  into  Ireland,  ivith  an  army,  to  re-establish  the  royal 
family  en  the  Irish  throne.  Early  intelligence  of  his  designs  coming  to  Cairbar,  be  as- 
sembled sente  of  his  tribes  in  Ulster,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  his  brother  Cath'mor 
to  follo-w  him  speedily  ivith  an  army,  from  Temora.  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs 
•when  the  Caledonian  feet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Ulster. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  represented  as  retired  fro7ii  the  rest  of  the 
army,  tvhcn  one  of  his  scouts  brought  him  ne-ivs  of  the  landing  of  Fingal.  He  assembles 
a  council  of  bit  chiefs.  Foldath  the  chief  of  Moyia  haughtily  despises  the  enemy;  and 
is  reprimanded  "warmly  by  Malihos.  Cairbar  after  bearing  their  debate,  orders  a  feast 
to  be  prepared,  to  -which,  by  his  hard  Olla,  be  invites  Oscar  the  son.  of  Ossian  ;  re- 
solving to  pick  a  quarrel  -with  that  hero,  and  so  have  some  pretext  for  tilting  IJim. 
Oscar  came  to  the  feast ;  the  quarrel  happened;  the  folloivers  of  both  fought,  and  G&ir- 
bar  and  Oscar  fell  by  mutual  •wounds.  The  noise  of  the  battle  reached  Fingai's  army. 
The  king  came  on,  to  the  relief  of  Oscar,  and  the  Irish  fell  back  to  the  army  of  Cath- 
mor,  ivho  luas  advanced  to  the  bants  of  the  ri-vcr  Lular,  on  the  heath  of  ]\Ioi-lena. 
Fingal  after  mourning  over  his  grandson,  ordered  Ullin  the  chief  of  his  bards  to  carry 
his  body  to  Morven,  to  be  there  interred.  Night  coming  on,  Althan,  the  son  of  Con- 
achar,  relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the  son 
of  Fingal,  is  sent  to  observe  the  motions  of  Cathmor  by  night,  ivhich  concludes  the  a&ion 
of  the  first  day.  The  scene  of  this  book  is  a  plain,  near  the  hill  tf  Mora,  iqhich  rost^ 
on  the  borders  of  the  heath  of  Moi-lena,  in  Ulster. 
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T. 


HE  blue  waves  of  Ullin  roll  in  light.     The  green  hills  are 

covered  with  day.     Trees  shake  their  dusky  heads  in  the  breeze. 

Gray  torrcijts  pour  their  noisy  streams.     Two  green  liills,.  with 

aged  oaks,   surround  a  narrow  plain.      The  blue   course  of  a 

C  c  stream 
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stream  is  there ;  on  its  banks  stood  Cairbar*  of  Atha.  His  spear 
supports  the  king :  the  red  eyes  of  his  fear  are  sad.  Cormac  rises  in 
his  soul,  with  all  his  ghastly  wounds.  The  gray  form  of  the  youth 
appears  in  darkness ;  blood  pours  from  his  airy  sides.  Cairbar 
thrice  threw  his  spear  on  earth;  and  thrice  he  stroked  his  beard. 
His  steps  are  short ;  he  often  stops :  and  tosses  his  sinewy  arms. 
He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  desert,  that  varies  its  form  to  every  blast ; 
the  valleys  are  sad  around,  and  fear,  by  turns,  the  shower. 

The  king,  at  length,  resumed  his  soul,  and  took  his  pointed 
spear.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Moi-lena.  The  scouts  of  blue 
ocean  came.  They  came  with  steps  of  fear,  and  often  looked  be- 
hind. Cairbar  knew  that  the  mighty  were  near,  and  called  his 
gloomy  chiefs. 

The  sounding  steps  of  his  warriors  came.  They  drew,  at  once, 
their  swords.  There  Morlathf  stood  with  darkened  face.  Hid- 
alla's  long  hair  sighs  in  wind.  Red-haired  Cormar  bends  on  his 
spear,  and  rolls  his  side-long-looking  eyes.  Wild  is  the  look  of 
Malthos  from  beneath  two  shaggy  brows.  Foldath  stands  like  an 
oozy  rock,  that  covers  its  dark  sides  with  foam.  His  spear  is  like 
Slimora's  fir,  that  meets  the  winds  of  heaven.  His  shield  is  marked 
with  the  strokes  of  battle ;  and  his  red  eye  despises  danger.  These 
and  a  thousand  other  chiefs  surrounded  car-borne  Cairbar,  when 
the  scout  of  ocean  came.  Mor-annal,  from  streamy  Moi-lena. 
His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his  face,  his  lips  are  trembling  pale. 

**  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  stand,"  he  said,  "  silent  as  the  grove 
of.  evening  ?  Stand  they,  like  a  silent  wood,  and  Fingal  on  the 
coast  ?  Fingal,  the  terrible  in  battle,  the  king  of  streamy  Mor- 
ven."     "  Hast  thou  seen  the  warrior  ?"  said  Cairbar  with  a  sigh. 

"  Are 

*  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul,  was  descended  lineally  from  Larthon  the 
chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the  first  colony  who  settled  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  Gael 
were  in  possession  of  the  northern  coast  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  first  nionarchs  of 
Ireland  were  of  their  race.  Hence  arose  those  differences  between  the  two  nations, 
which  terminated  at  last,  in  the  murder  of  Cormac,  and  the  usurpation  of  Cairbar, 
lord  of  Atha,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  place. 

f  Mdr-lath,  ^reat  in  the  day  of  battle.  Hidalla,  mildly  looking  hero.  Cor-mar, 
expert  at  sea.      Malth-os,  sloii'  to  speak.      Foldath,  generous. 

Foldath,  who  is  here  strongly  marked,  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  sequel  of  the 
poem.  His  fierce,  uncomplying  charader  is  sustained  throughout.  He  seems,  from 
a  passage  in  the  second  book,  to  have  been  Cairbar's  greatest  confidant,  and  to  have 
Jiad  a  principal  hand  in  the  conspiracy  against  Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  His  tribe 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  race  of  tlie  Fir-bclg. 
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"  Are  his  heroes  many  on  the  coast  ?  Lifts  he  the  spear  of  battle  ? 
Or  comes  the  king  in  peace  ?"  "  In  peace  he  comes  not,  Cairbar. 
I  have  seen  his  forward  spear.*  It  is  a  meteor  of  death ;  the  blood 
of  thousands  is  on  its  steel.  He  came  first  to  the  shore,  strong  in 
the  gray  hair  of  age.  Full  rose  his  sinewy  limbs,  as  he  strode  in 
his  might.  That  sword  is  by  his  side  which  gives  no  second f 
wound.  His  shield  is  terrible,  like  the  bloody  moon  ascending 
through  a  storm.  Then  came  Ossiaii  king  of  songs ;  and  Morni's 
son,  the  first  of  men.  Connal  leaps  forward  on  his  spear :  Der- 
mit  spreads  his  dark-brown  locks.  Fillan  bends  his  bow,  the  young 
hunter  of  streamy  Moruth.  But  who  is  that  before  them,  like 
the  dreadful  course  of  a  stream  I  It  is  the  son  of  Ossian,  bright 
between  his  locks.  His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back.  His  dark 
brows  are  half-inclosed  in  steel.  His  sword  hangs  loose  on  his 
side.  His  spear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes, 
king  of  high  Temora." 

"  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,"  said  Foldath  in  gloomy  wrath. 
**  Fly  to  the  gray  streams  of  thy  land,  son  of  the  little  soul !  Have 
not  I  seen  that  Oscar .?  I  belield  the  chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the 
mighty  in  danger  5  but  there  are  others  who  lift  the  spear.  Erin 
has  many  sons  as  brave,  king  of  Temora  of  Groves  !  Let  Foldath 
meet  him  in  the  strength  of  his  course,  and  stop  this  mighty  stream. 
My  spear  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant ;  my  shield  is  like 
the  wall  of  Tura." 

"  Shall  Foldath:};  alone  meet  the  foe  ?"  replied  the  dark-browed 

Malthos.    "  Are  they  not  numerous  on  our  coast,  like  the  waters 

of  many  streams  ?     Are  not  these  the  chiefs  who  vanquished  Swa- 

ran,  when  the  sons  of  Erin  fled  ?    And  shall  Foldath  meet  their 

C  c  ij  bravest 

*  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance  of  Fingal's  spear.  If  a  man, 
upon  bis  first  landing  in  a  strange  country,  kept  the  point  of  his  spear  forward,  it 
denoted  in  those  days  that  he  came  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  accordingly  he  was 
treated  as  an  enemy ;  if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friendship, 
and  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feast,  according  to  the  hospitalif  y  of  the  times. 

f  This  was  tlie  famous  sword  of  Fingal.  made  by  Limo,  a  smith  of  Lochlin,  and 
after  him  poetically  called  the  son  of  Luno:  it  is  said  of  this  sword,  that  it  killed  a 
man  at  evei-y  stroke ;  and  that  Fingal  never  used  it  but  in  times  of  the  greatest  danger. 

\  The  opposite  charaders  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  strcugly  marked  in  sub- 
sequent parts  of  the  poem.  They  appear  always  in  opposition.  The  feuds  between 
their  families,  which  were  the  source  of  their  hatred  to  one  another,  are  ir.eation- 
ed  in  other  poem;. 
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bravest  heroes  ?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride  !  take  the  strengtli 
of  the  people  and  let  Malthos  come.  My  sword  is  red  with 
slaughter,  but  who  has  heard  my  words  ?"* 

"  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  said  Hidalla,-)-  "  let  not  Fingal  hear 
your  words.  The  foe  might  rejoice,  and  his  arm  be  strong  in  the 
land.  Ye  are  brave,  O  warriors,  and  like  the  storms  of  the  de- 
sert ;  they  meet  the  rocks  without  fear,  and  overturn  the  woods. 
But  let  us  move  in  our  strength,  slow  as  a  gathered  cloud.  Then 
shall  the  mighty  tremble ;  the  spear  shall  fall  from  the  hand  of  the 
valiant.  We  see  the  cloud  of  death,  they  will  say,  while  sha- 
dows fiy  over  their  face.  Fingal  will  mourn  in  his  age,  and  see 
his  flying  flame.  The  steps  of  his  chiefs  will  cease  in  Morven : 
the  moss  of  years  shall  grow  in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  siicnce,  like  the  cloud  of  a  shower : 
it  stands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  bursts  its  sides :  the 
valley  gleams  with  red  light ;  the  spirits  of  the  storm  rejoice.  So 
stood  the  silent  king  of  Temora  j   at  length  his  words  are  heard. 

*'  Spread  the  feast  on  Moi-lena  :  let  my  hundred  bards  attend. 
Thou,  red-haired  OUa,  take  the  harp  of  the  king.  Go  to  Oscar 
chief  of  swords,  and  bid  him  to  our  feast.  To-day  we  feast  and 
hear  the  song ;  to-morrow  break  the  spears.  Tell  him  that  I  have 
raised  the  tomb  of  Cathol  •,  j.  that  bards  have  sung  to  his  ghost. 
Tell  him  that  Cairbar  has  heard  his  fame  at  the  stream  of  resound- 
ing Carun.  §     Cathmor  H   is  not  here,    Borbar-duthul's  generous 


*  That  Isj  vho  h;is  heard  my  vaunting?  He  intended  the  expression  as  a  rebuke 
tft  the  self-praise  of  Foldath. 

f  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra,  a  small  districS  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Lego.  The  beauty  of  his  per-.on,  his  eloquence,  and  genius  for  poetry,  are  after- 
v.ards  mentioned. 

\  Cathol  the  son  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  murdered  by  Cairbar,  for  his 
attachment  to  the  family  of  Cormae.  He  had  attended  Oscar  to  the  luar  of  Innh- 
thona,  where  they  contraifled  a  great  friendship  for  one  another.  Oscar  jmmcdi- 
ately  after  the  death  of  Cathol,  hud  sent  a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he 
prudently  declined,  but  conceived  a  secret  hatred  against  Oscar,  and  had  before- 
hand contrived  to  kill  him  at  the  feast,  to  which  he  here  invites  him. 

§  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Oscar  against  Caros,  king  of  ships ;  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  Carausius  the  usurper. 

II  Cathmor,  great  in  battle,  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul,  and  brother  of  Cairbar  king 
of  Ireland,  had,  before  the  insurredion  of  the  Firbolg,  passed  over  into  Inishuna, 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  South-Britain,  to  assist  Conmor  king  of  that  place  against 
his  enemies.  Cathmor  was  successful  in  the  war,  but,  in  the  course  of  it,  Conmor 
was  either  killed,  or  died  a  natural  death.    Cairbar,  upon  intelligence  of  the  design-; 
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race.  He  is  not  here  vnt\\  his  thousands,  and  our  arms  are  weak. 
Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  strife  at  the  feast :  his  soul  is  bright  as  that 
sun.  But  Cairbar  shall  fight  with  Oscar,  chiefs  of  the  woody 
Temora  I  His  words  for  Cathol  were  many ;  the  wratli  of  Cair- 
bar burns.    He  shall  fall  on  Moi-lena :  my  fame  shall  rise  in  blood." 

Tlieir  faces  brightaied  round  witli  joy.  They  spread  over 
Moi-lena.  The  feast  of  shells  is  prepared.  The  songs  of  bards 
arise.  We  heard*  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coast :  we  tliought  that 
mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cathmor  the  friend  of  strangers!  the 
brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar.  Their  souls  were  not  the  same. 
The  light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bosom  of  Cathmor.  His  towers 
i-ose  on  the  banks  of  Atha :  seven  patlis  led  to  his  halls.  Seven 
cliiefs  stood  on  the  paths,  and  called  the  stranger  to  the  feast ! 
But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praise. 

Olla  came  with  his  songs.  Oscar  went  to  Cairbar's  feast. 
Three  hundred  warriors  strode  along  Moi-lena  of  the  streams. 
The  gray  dogs  bounded  on  the  heath,  their  howling  reached  afar. 
Fingal  saw  the  departing  hero  :   the  soul  of  the  king  was  sad. 

He 

of  Fing;ai  to  dethrone  him,  had  dispatched  a  messeno^er  for  Cathmor,  who  returned 
into  Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Cairbar  here  tikes  adv.mtage  of  his  brother's  absence,  to  perpetrate  his  ungene- 
rous designs  against  Oscar;  for  the  noble  spirit  of  Cuthmorj  had  he  been  present, 
would  not  have  permitted  the  laws  of  that  hospitality,  for  which  he  was  so  renowned 
himself,  ti>  be  violated.  The  brothers  torm  a  contr^ist ;  we  do  not  detest  the  mean 
soul  of  Cairbar  more,  than  we  admire  the  disinterested  and  generous  mind  of  Cath- 
mor. 

*  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's  camp.  The  charafter  given 
of  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to  tlie  times.  Some,  through  ostentation,  were  hospitable; 
and  others  fell  naturally  into  a  custom  handed  down  from  their  ancestors.  But  what 
marks  strongly  tlie  charatler  of  Cathmor,  is  his  aversion  to  praisfc^  for  he  is  repre- 
sented to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guests;  which  ili  still  a  higher 
degree  of  generosity  than  that  of  Arj'lus  in  Homer;  for  the  poet  does  not  say,  but 
the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  have  heard  with  pleasure  the 
praise  bestowed  on  him  by  the  people  he  entertained. 

No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hospitality  to  a  greater  length  than  the  ancient 
Scots.  It  was  even  infamous,  for  many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the 
door  of  his  house  shut  at  all,  lejt,  as  the  bards  express  it,  the  stranger  should  come  and 
behold  his  contralied  soul.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  possessed  of  this  hospitable  dispo- 
sition to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  the  bards,  perhaps  upon  a  selfish  account,  never 
failed  to  recommend  it,  in  their  eulogiums.  Cea'i-uia  na  dai',  or  the  pdnt  to  tvhul} 
all  the  roads  of  the  strangers  lead,  wa'  an  invariable  epidiet  given  by  them  to  the 
chiefs;  on  the  contrary,  they  distinguished  the  inhospitable  by  the  title  of  the  cloud 
•which  the  strangers  shun.  I'his  last  however  was  SO  uncommon,  that  in  all  the  old 
poems  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  found  but  one  man  branded  with  this  ignominious 
appellation;  and  that,  perhaps,  only  founded  upon  a  private  quarrel,  which  subsisted 
bttw-ca  him  and  the  patron  of  the  b?,rd,  who  wrote  the  poem. 
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He  dreaded  Cairbar's  gloomy  thoughts,  amidst  the  feast  of  shells. 
My  son  raised  high  the  spear  of  Cormac  :  an  hundred  bards  met 
him  with  songs.  Cairbar  concealed  with  smiles  the  death  that  was 
dark  in  his  soul.  The  feast  is  spread,  the  shells  resound:  joy 
brightens  the  face  of  the  host.  But  it  was  Hke  the  parting  beam 
of  the  sun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his  red  head  in  a  storm. 

Cairbar  rose  in  his  arms ;  darkness  gathered  on  his  brow.  The 
hundred  harps  ceased  at  once.  The  clang*  of  shields  was  heard. 
Far  distant  on  the  heath  Olla  raised  his  song  of  woe.  My  son 
knew  the  sign  of  death ;  and  rising  seized  his  spear.  "  Oscar !" 
said  the  dark-red  Cairbar,  I  behold  the  spearf  of  Innis-fail.  The 
spear  of  Temora:};  glitters  in  thy  hand,  son  of  woody  Morven  ! 
it  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  ||  kings,  the  death  of  heroes  of 
old.     Yield  it,  son  of  Ossian,  yield  it  to  car-borne  Cairbar." 

*'  Shall  I  yield,"  Oscar  replied,  "  the  gift  of  Erin's  injured 
king :  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cormac,  when  Oscar  scattered  his 
foes !  I  came  to  Corm.ac's  halls  of  joy,  when  Swaran  fled  from 
Fingal.  Gladness  rose  in  the  face  of  youth :  he  gave  the  spear  of 
Temora.  Nor  did  he  give  it  to  the  feeble,  O  Cairbar,  neither 
to  the  weak  in  soul.  The  darkness  of  thy  face  is  no  storm  to  me  ; 
nor  are  thine  eyes  the  flames  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clanging 
shield  ?  Tremble  I  at  Olla's  song  ?  No :  Cairbar,  frighten  the 
feeble ;  Oscar  is  a  rock." 

"And  wilt  thou  not  yield  the  spear?"  replied  the  rising  pride 
of  Cairbar.  "  Are  thy  words  so  mighty  because  Fingal  is  near  ? 
Fingal  with  aged  locks  from  Morven's  hundred  groves  !     He  has 

fought 

♦  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  person  already  in  his  power,  it  was 
usual  to  signify  that  his  death  was  intended,  by  the  sound  of  a  shield  struck  with  the 
blunt  end  of  a  spear;  at  the  same  time  that  a  bard  at  a  distance  raised  the  dcath- 
tdflji-.  A  ceremony  of  another  kind  was  long  used  in  Scotland  upon  such  occasions. 
Every  body  has  heard  that  a  bull's  head  was  served  up  to  Lord  Douglas  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  as  a  certain  signal  of  his  approaching  death. 

•f-  Cormac,  the  son  of  Arth,  had  given  the  spear,  which  is  here  the  foundation 
t>i  the  quarrel,  to  Oscar  when  he  came  to  congratulate  him,  upon  Swaran's  being 
expelled  from  h-eland. 

I  I'i-mor-rath,  the  house  of  good  fortune,  the  name  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  su- 
preme kings  of  Ireland. 

II  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only  intended  to  express  a  great 
many.  It  was  probably  the  hyperbolical  phrases  of  bards,  that  gave  the  first  hint 
to  the  Irish  Senachies  to  place  the  origin  of  their  monarchy  in  ?o  remote  a  period  ars 
they  have  done. 
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fought  with  little  men.  But  he  must  vanish  before  Cairbar,  like 
a  thin  pillar  of  mist  before  the  winds  of  Atha."§  "  Were  he  who 
fought  with  little  men  near  Atha's  darkening  chief:  Atha's  dark- 
ening chief  would  yield  green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rage.  Speak  not  of 
the  mighty,  O  Cairbar  !  but  turn  tby  sword  on  me.  Our  strength 
is  equal :  but  Fingal  is  renowned  !   the  first  of  mortal  men  !" 

Their  people  saw  their  darkening  chiefs.  Their  crowding  steps 
are  heard  around.  Their  eyes  roll  in  fire.  A  thousand  swords 
are  half  unsheathed.  Red-haired  Olla  raised  the  song  of  battle : 
the  trembling  joy  of  Oscar's  soul  arose  :  the  wonted  joy  of  his 
soul  when  Fingal's  horn  was  heard.  Dark  as  the  swelling  wave 
of  ocean  before  the  rising  winds,  when  it  bends  its  head  near  a 
coast,  came  on  the  host  of  Cairbar. 

Daughter  of  Toscar  !  *  why  that  tear  ?  He  is  not  fallen  vet. 
Many  were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  before  my  hero  fell ! 

Behold  they  fall  before  my  son  like  the  groves  in  the  desert, 
when  an  angry  ghost  rushes  through  night,  and  takes  their  green 
heads  in  his  hand !  Morlath  falls :  Maronnan  dies :  Connachar 
trembles  in  his  blood.  Cairbar  shrinks  before  Oscar's  sword; 
and  creeps  in  darkness  behirtd  his  stone.  He  lifted  the  spear  in 
secret,  and  pierced  my  Oscar's  side.-  He  falls  forward  on  his 
shield:  his  knee  sustains  the  chief.  But  still  his  spear  is  in  his  hand. 
See  gloomy  Cairbarf  falls !     The  steel  pierced  his  forehead,  and 

divided 

§  Atha,  shaUotv  rlticr:  the  name  of  Cairbar"?  seat  in  Connaught. 

*  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  to  whom  he  addresses  that  part  ijf  tlie  poem 
which  relates  to  the  death  of  Oscar  her  lover. 

f  The  Irish  historians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third 
century:  they  say,  he  was  killed  in  battle  against  Oscar  the  son  of  0;^i;'.n,  but  ^cwy 
that  he  fell  by  his  hand. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Irish  historians  disguiic,  in  some  measure,  this 
part  of  their  history.  An  Irish  poem  on  this  subjeiil:,  which,  undoubtedly  was  the 
source  of  their  information,  concerning  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  where  Cairbar  fell,  is 
just  now  in  my  hands.  The  circumstances  are  less  to  the  disadvantage  ol  the  char- 
adler  of  Cairbar,  than  those  related  by  Ossian.  As  a  translation  of  the  poem  (which, 
tho'  evidently  no  very  ancient  composition,  does  not  want  poetical  merit)  would  ex- 
tend this  note  to  too  great  a  length,  I  shall  only  give  tlie  story  of  it,  in  brief,  with 
some  extracts  from  the  original  Irish. . 

Oscar,  says  the  Irish  bard,  was  invited  to  a  feast,  at  Temora,  by  Cairbar  king 
of  Ireland.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  t\\  o  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of 
spears,  which  was  usually  made,  between  the  guests  and  their  host,  upon  such  oc- 
casions. In  the  course  of  their  altei-caticn,  Cairbar  said,  in  a  boastful  raarmer,  that 
he  would  hunt  on  the  hills  of  Albion,  and  carry  the  spoils  of  it  into  Ireland,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.     The  original  words  ai-e; 

Eriathar 
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divided  his  red  hair  behind.  He  lay,  like  a  shattered  rock,  which 
Cromla  shakes  from  its  shaggy  side.  But  never  more  shall  Oscar 
rise !  he  leans  on  his  bossy  shield.  His  spear  is  in  his  ten-ible  hand : 
Erin's  sons  stood  distant  and  dark.  Their  shouts  arose,  like 
crowded  streams ;  Moi-lena  echoed  wide. 

Fingal  heard  the  sound ;  and  took  his  father*s  spear.  His  steps 
are  before  us  on  the  heath.  He  spoke  the  words  of  wo.  **  I 
hear  the  noise  of  war.  Young  Oscar  is  alone.  Rise,  sons  of 
Morvcn ;  join  the  hero's  sword." 

Ossian  rushed  along  the  heath.  Fillan  bounded  over  Moi-lena. 
Finga!  strode  in  his  strength,  and  the  light  of  his  shield  is  terrible. 
The  sons  of  Erin  saw  it  far  distant ;  they  trembled  in  their  souls. 
They  knew  that  the  wrath  of  the  king  arose :  and  they  foresaw 
their  death.  We  first  arrived  -,  we  fought  j  and  Erin's  chiefs 
withstood  our  rage.  But  when  the  king  came,  in  the  sound  of 
his  course,  what  heart  of  steel  could  stand !  Erin  fled  over  Moi- 
lena.  Death  pursued  their  flight.  We  saw  Oscar  on  his  shield. 
We  saw  his  blood  around.  Silence  darkened  every  face.  Each 
turned  his  back  and  wept.    The  king  strove  to  hide  his  tears.    His 


beard  whistled  in  the  wind.     He  bent  his  head  above  his 


son.     His  words  were  mixed  with  sighs. 

"  And  art  thou  fallen,  Oscar  in  the  midst  of  thy  course  ?  the 
heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee  !  He  sees  thy  coming  wars.  The 
wars  which  ought  to  come  he  sees,  but  they  are  cut  off  from  thy 
fame.    When  shall  joy  dwell  at  Selma  ?  When  shall  grief  depart 

from 

Briathar.  Buan  sin ;  Briathar  Man 

A  bheireadh  an  Cairbre  rua*, 

Gu  tuga'  se  sealg,  agus  creach 

A  H'Albin  an  la'r  na  mhaireach. 
Oscar  replied,  that,  the  next  day,  he  himself  would  carry  into  Albion  the  spoils  of 
the  five  provinces  of  Ireland;  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cairbar. 

Briathar  eile  an  aghai'  sin 

A  bhcirea'  an  t'Oscar,  og,  calma 

Gu'n  tugadh  se  sealg  agus  creach 

Do  dh'ALBTX  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  &c. 
Oscar,  in  consequence  of  his  threats,  begun  to  lay  waste  Ireland;  but  as  he  returned 
■with  the  spoil  into  Ulster.  Through  the  narrow  pass  of  Gabhra  { Caoll-ghlen-Gha- 
hhra)  he  was  met,  by  Cairbar,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  both  the  heroes  fell 
by  mutual  wonnds.  The  turd  gives  a  very  curious  list  ff  the  followers  of  Oscar, 
as  they  marched  to  battle.  Thty  appear  to  have  been  five  hundred  in  number, 
commanded,,  as  the  pott  expresses  it,  byyiir  heroes  of  the  blood  of  lings.  This  poem 
mjntions  Fingal,  as  arriving  from  Scotland,  before  Oscei  died  of  his  wounds. 
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from  Morven  ?  My  sons  fall  by  degrees :  Fingal  shall  be  the  last 
of  his  race.  The  fame  which  I  have  received  shall  pass  avi^ay : 
my  age  will  be  without  friends.  I  shall  sit  a  gray  cloud  in  my 
hall :  nor  shall  I  hear  the  return  of  a  son,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sounding  arms.  Weep,  ye  heroes  of  Mors'en  !  never  more  shall 
Oscar  rise !" 

And  tliey  did  weep,  O  Fingal ;  dear  was  the  hero  to  their  souls. 
He  went  out  to  battle,  and  the  foes  vanished ;  he  returned,  in 
peace,  amidst  their  joy.  No  father  mourned  his  son  slain  in  youth; 
no  brotlier  his  brother  of  love.  They  fell,  without  tears,  for  the 
chief  of  the  people  was  low  !  Bran*  is  howling  at  his  feet :  gloomy 
Luath  is  sad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the  chase  ;  to  the  bound- 
ing roe  of  the  desert. 

When  Oscar  «aw  his  friends  around,  his  breast  arose  with  sighs. 
''  The  groans,"  he  said,  "  of  aged  chiefs ;  the  howling  of  my  dogs: 
the  sudden  bursts  cf  songs  of  grief,  have  melted  Oscar's  soul. 
My  soul,  tliat  never  melted  before  •,  it  was  like  the  steel  of  my 
sword.  Ossian,  carry  mc  to  my  hills !  Raise  the  stones  of  my 
renown.  Place  the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  my  sword  within  my 
narrow  dwelling.  The  torrent  hereafter  may  raise  the  earth :  the 
hunter  may  find  the  steel  and  say,  "  This  has  been  Oscar's  sword." 

"  And  fallcst  thou,  son  of  my  fame .''  And  shall  I  never  see 
thee,  Oscar  r  When  others  hear  of  their  sons,.  I  shall  not  hear 
of  thee.  The  moss  is  on  thy  four  gray  stones ;  the  mournful  wind 
Is  tliere.  The  battle  shall  be  fought  without  him  :  he  shall  not 
pursue  the  dark-brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns  from 
battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands  j  I  have  seen  a  tomb,  he  will  say, 
by  the  roaring  stream,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a  chief.  He  fell  by 
car-borne  Oscar,  the  first  of  mortal  men.  I,  perhaps,  shall  hear 
his  voice;  and  a  beam  of  joy  will  rise  in  my  soul." 

The  night  would  have  descended  in  sorrovi^,  and  morning  re- 
turned in  the  shadow  of  grief:  our  chiefs  would  have  stood  like 
cold  dropping  rocks  on  Moi-lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war,  did  not 
the  king  disperse  his  grief,  and  raise  his  mighty  voice.  The  chiefs, 
as  new-M'akened  from  dreams,  lift  up  their  heads  around. 

Dd   '  "How 

*  Bran  wss  one  of  Fing^al's  dogs.     Bran  signifies  a  mountain-:fream. 
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"  How  long  on  Moi-lena  shall  we  weep ;  or  pour  our  tears  on 
UHin  ?  The  mighty  will  not  return.  Oscar  shall  not  rise  in  his 
strength.  The  valiant  must  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more  known 
on  his  hills.  Where  are  our  fathers,  O  warriors  !  the  chiefs  of 
the  times  of  old  ?  They  have  set  like  stars  that  have  shone,  we 
only  hear  the  sound  of  their  praise.  But  they  were  renowned  in 
their  day,  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus  shall  we  pass,  O  war- 
riors, in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  when  we 
may,  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  last  beams  of  the 
sun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  west.  Ullin,  my  aged 
bard  !  take  the  ship  of  the  king.  Carry  Oscar  to  Selma  of  harps. 
Let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep.  We  shall  fight  in  Erin  for 
the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years  begin  to  fail: 
I  feel  the  weakness  of  my  arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds, 
t )  receive  their  gray- haired  son.  But,  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam 
of  fame  shall  rise  :  so  shall  my  days  end,  as  my  years  begun,  in 
fame :  my  life  shall  be  one  stream  of  light  to  bards  of  other  times." 

Ullin  raised  his  white  sails :  the  wind  of  the  south  came  forth. 
He  bounded  on  the  waves  towards  Selma.  I  remained  in  my  grief, 
but  my  words  were  not  heard.  The  feast  is  spread  on  Moi-lena : 
an  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar :  but  no  song  is 
raised  over  thf  chief :  for  his  soul  had  been  dai'k  and  bloody.  The 
bards  remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac  !  what  could  they  say  in 
Cairbar's  praise  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  an  hundred  oaks 
arose.  Finga!  sat  beneath  a  tree.  Old  Althan*  stood  in  the  midst. 
He  told  the  tale  of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan  the  son  of  Conach- 
ar,  the  friend  of  car-borne  CuchuUin  :  he  dwelt  with  Cormac  in 
windy  Temora,  when  Semo's  son  fought  with  generous  Torlath. 
The  tale  of  Althan  was  mournful,  and  the  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

'<  Thef  setting  sun  was  yellow  on  Dora.;}:  Gray  evening  began 

to 

*  Althan,  the  son  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  bard  of  Arth  king  of  Ireland. 
After  the  death  of  Arth,  Althan  attended  his  son  Cormac,  and  was  present  at  his 
death.  He  had  made  his  escape  from  Cairbar,  by  the  means  of  Cathmor,  and 
coming  to  Fingal,  related,  as  here,  the  death  ef  his  master  Cormac. 

f  Althan  speaks. 

\  Doira,  tbe  ivoody  side  of  a  mountains  it  is  here  a  bill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Teir-ora. 
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to  descend.  Temora's  woods  shook  with  tlie  tlast  of  the  incon- 
stant wind.  A  cloud,  at  length,  gathered  in  the  west,  and  a  red 
star  looked  from  behind  its  edge.  I  stood  in  the  wood  alone,  and 
saw  a  ghost  on  the  darkening  air.  His  stride  extended  from  hill 
to  hill :  his  shield  was  dim  on  his  side.  It  was  the  son  of  Semo  : 
I  knew  the  warrior's  face.  But  he  passed  away  in  his  blast ;  and 
all  was  dark  around.  My  soul  was  sad.  I  went  to  the  hall  of 
shells.  A  thousand  lights  arose :  the  hundred  bards  had  strung 
the  harp.  Cormac  stood  in  the  midst,  like  the  morning  star,  when 
it  rejoices  on  the  eastern  hill,  and  its  young  beams  are  bathed  in 
showers.  The  sword  of  Artho  *  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king ; 
and  he  looked  with  joy  on  its  polished  studs :  thrice  he  strove  to 
draw  it,  and  thrice  he  failed  j  his  yellow  locks  are  spi-ead  on  his 
shoulders :  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.  I  mourned  over  the  beam 
of  youth,  for  he  was  soon  to  set." 

"  Althan  !"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  hast  thou  beheld  iny  father  ? 
Heavy  is  the  sword  of  the  king,  surely  his  arm  was  strong.  O  that 
I  were  like  him  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his  wrath  arose  !  then 
would  I  have  met,  like  CuchuUin,  the  car-borne  son  of  Cantela ! 
But  years  may  come  on,  O  Althan  !  and  my  arm  be  strong.  Hast 
thou  heard  of  Semo's  son,  the  chief  of  high  Temora  ?  He  might 
have  returned  with  his  fame ;  for  he  promised  to  return  to-night. 
My  bards  wait  him  with  songs ;  my  feast  is  spread  in  Temora." 

I  heard  the  king  in  silence.  My  tears  began  to  flow.  I  hid 
them  witli  my  aged  locks;  but  he  perceived  my  grief.  "  Son  of 
Conachar  !"  he  said,  "  is  the  king  of  Turaf  lew  ?  Why  bursts 
thy  sigh  in  secret  ?  And  why  descends  the  tear  ?  Comes  the  car- 
borne  Torlath  ?  Or  tlie  sound  of  the  red-haired  Cairbar  ?  They 
come  !  for  I  behold  thy  grief.  Mossy  Tura's  king  is  low !  Shall 
I  not  rush  to  battle  ?  But  I  cannot  lift  the  spear  !  O  had  mine 
arm  the  strength  of  Cuchullin,  soon  would  Cairbar  fly;  the  fame 
of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed ;  and  the  deeds  of  other  times  !" 

He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down,  from  both  his 
D  d  ij  sparkling 

*  Arth  or  Artho,  the  father  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland. 

t  Cuchullin  is  called  the  king  of  I'ura,  front  a  castle  of  that  name  on  the  coast- 
of  Ulster,  where  he  dwelt,  before  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  affairi  vi 
Ireland,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac. 
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sparkling  eyes.  Grief  saddens  round :  the  bards  bend  forward, 
from  their  hundred  harps.  The  lone  blast  touched  their  trembling 
strings.  The  sound*  is  sad  and  low.  A  voice  is  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  of  one  in  grief !  it  was  Carril  of  other  times,  who  came 
from  dark  Slimora.f  He  told  of  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  and  of 
his  mighty  deeds.  The  people  were  scattered  around  his  tomb  : 
their  arms  lay  on  the  ground.  They  had  forgot  the  war,  for  he, 
their  fire,  was  seen  no  more. 

**  But  who,"  said  the  soft-voiced  Carril,  "  come  like  the  bound- 
ing roes .''  their  stature  is  like  the  young  trees  of  the  plain,  grow- 
ing in  a  shower :  Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks  j  but  fearless 
souls  look  forth  from  their  eyes  !  Who  but  the  sons  of  Usnoth,:}: 
the  car-borne  chiefs  of  Etha.  The  people  rise  on  every  side,  like 
the  strength  of  an  half-extinguished  fire,  when  the  winds  come, 
sudden,  from  the  desert  on  their  rustling  wings.  The  sound  of 
Caithbat's  §  shield  was  heard.  The  heroes  saw  Cuchullin  ||  in 
Nathos.  So  rolled  his  sparkling  eyes  :  his  steps  were  such  on  the 
heath.  Battles  are  fought  at  Lego  :  the  sword  of  Nathos  prevails. 
Soon  shalt  thou  behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Temora  of 
Groves." 

"  And  soon  m.ay  I  behold  the  chief !"  replied  the  blue-eyed 
king.  **  But  my  soul  is  sad  for  Cuchullin ;  his  voice  was  pleas- 
ant in  mine  ear.  Often  have  we  moved,  on  Dora,  to  the  chase 
of  the  dark-brown  hinds  :  his  bow  was  unerring  on  the  mountains. 

He 

*  The  prophetic  sound,  mentioned  in  other  poems,  which  the  harps  of  the  bards 
emitted  before  the  death  of  a  person  worthy  and  renowned.  It  is  here  an  omen  of 
rhe  death  of  Cormac,  which,  soon  after,  followed. 

f  Shmora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  which  Cuchullin  was  killed. 

I  Usnoth  chief  of  Etha,  a  distri6l  on  Ae  western  coast  of  Scotland,  had  three 
5ons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  Sliss.^ma  the  sister  of  Cuchullin.  The  three 
brothers,  when  very  young,  were  sent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learn  the 
use  of  arm.s  under  their  uncle,  whose  military  fame  was  very  great  in  that  kingdom. 
They  had  just  arrived  in  Ulster  when  the  nev/s  of  CuchuUin's  death  arrived.  Na- 
thos, the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  took  the  command  of  CuchuUin's  army,  and 
made  head  against  Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha.  Cairbar  having,  at  last,  murdered 
young  king  Cormac,  at  Temora,  the  army  of  Nathos  shifted  sides,  and  the  brothers 
were  obliged  to  return  into  Ulster,  in  order  to  pass  over  into  Scotland.  The  sequel 
cf  their  mournful  story  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  poem  of  Dar-thula. 

§  Caithbait  was  grandfather  to  Cuchullin ;  and  his  shield  was  made  use  of  to 
alarm  his  posterity  to  the  battles  of  the  family. 

II  That  is,  they  saw  a  manifest  likeness  between  the  person  of  Nathos  and  Cu- 
t;hullin. 
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He  spoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers  ; 
and  I  felt  my  joy.  feut  sit  thou  at  the  feast,  O  bard,  I  have  of- 
ten heard  thy  voice.  Sing  in  the  praise  of  CuchuUin  ;  and  of  tliat 
mighty  stranger."  * 

Day  rose  on  vi^oody  Temora,  vi'ith  all  the  beams  of  the  east. 
Trathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  son  of  old  Gellama.f  "  I  behold," 
he  said,  "  a  dark  cloud  in  the  desert,  king  of  Innis-fail !  a  cloiid 
it  seemed  at  first,  but  novi^  a  crowd  of  men.  One  strides  before 
them  in  his  strength ;  his  red  hair  flies  in  wind.  His  shield  glit- 
ters to  the  beam  of  the  east.     His  spear  is  in  his  hand." 

*'  Call  him  to  the  feast  of  Temora,"  replied  tlie  king  of  Erin. 
**  My  hall  is  the  house  of  strangers,  son  of  the  generous  Gellama ! 
Perhaps  it  is  the  chief  of  Etha,  coming  in  the  sound  of  his  renown. 
Hail,  mighty:}:  stranger,  art  thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac  ?  B«t 
Carril,  he  is  dark,  and  unlovely ;  and  he  draws  his  sword.  Is  that 
the  son  of  Usnoth,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  ?" 

*'  It  is  not  the  son  of  Usnoth,"  said  Carril,  **  but  the  chief  of 
Atha.  Why  comest  thou  in  thy  arms  to  Temora,  Cairbar  of  the 
glodmy  brow  ?  Let  not  thy  sword  rise  against  Cormac  1  Wliither 
dost  thou  turn  thy  speed  ?"  He  passed  on  in  his  darkness,  and 
seized  the  hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  foresaw  his  death,  and  the 
rage  of  his  eyes  arose.  **  Retire,  thou  gloomy  chief  of  Atha  :  Na- 
thos  comes  with  battle.  Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his 
arm  is  weak."  The  sword  entered  the  side  of  the  king  :  he  fell  in 
tlie  halls  of  his  fathers.  His  fair  hair  is  in  the  dust.  His  blood 
is  smoking  round. 

"  And  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls,  §  O  son  of  noble  Artho  .?  The 
shield  of  Cuchullin  was  not  near.  Nor  the  spear  of  thy  father. 
Mournful  are  the  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of  the  people 
is  low  !  Blest  be  thy  soul,  O  Cormac  !  thou  art  darkened  in  thy 
youth." 

His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar,  and  he  closed  usjj  in 

the 

*  Nathos  the  son  of  Usnoth. 
f   Geal-lnmha,  luhtte-haiuhd. 

\  From  this  expresMon,  we  understand,  that  Cairbar  had  entered  the  palace  «f 
Temora,  in  the  midst  of  Cormac's  speech. 
§  Althan  speaks. 
'I   That  is,  himself  and  Carril,  as  it  afterwards  appears- 
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the  midst  of  darkness.  He  feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to  the 
bards§  though  his  soul  was  dark.  Long  had  we  pined  alone  :  at 
lengtli,  the  noble  Cathmor||  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the 
cave ;  he  turned  the  wrath  of  his  eye  on  Cairbar. 

"  Chief  of  Atha  !"  he  said,  "  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my  soul  ? 
Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  desert ;  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark. 
But  thou  art  the  brother  of  Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  battles. 
But  Cathmor's  soul  is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war  ! 
The  light  of  my  bosom  is  stained  with  thy  deeds :  the  bards  will 
not  sing  of  my  renown.  They  will  say,  Cathmor  was  bravey  but 
he  fought  for.  gloomy  Cairbar.  They  will  pass  over  my  tomb  in  si- 
lence :  my  fame  shall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar  !  loose  the  bards  : 
they  are  the  sons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  shall  be  heard  in 
other  years  ;  after  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed." 

«  We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief.  We  saw  him  in 
his  strength.  He  was  like  the  youth,  O  Fingal,  when  thou  first 
didst  lift  the  spear.  His  face  was  like  the  plain  of  the  sun,  when 
it  is  bright :  no  darkness  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came 
with  his  thousands  to  Ullin  :  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar :  and 
now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death,  O  king  of  woody  Morven." 

"  And  let  him  come,"  replied  the  king ;  *'  I  love  a  foe  like 
Cathmor.  His  soul  is  great ;  his  arm  is  strong,  his  battles  are  full 
of  fame.  But  the  little  soul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  thg 
marshy  lake  :  it  never  rises  on  the  green  hill.  lest  the  winds  should 
meet  it  there :  its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave,  it  sends  forth  the  dart 
of  death.  Our  young  heroes,  O  warriors,  are  like  the  renown  of 
our  fathers.  They  fight  in  youth ;  they  fall :  their  names  are  in 
tlie  song.  Fingal  is  amidst  his  darkening  years.  He  must  not 
fall,  as  an  aged  oak,  across  a  secret  stream.  Near  it  are  the  steps 
of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  beneath  tlie  wind.  Honv  has  that  tree  fallen  I' 
He,  whistling,  strides  along. 

"  Raise 

§  The  persons  of  the  bards  were  so  sacred,  that  even  he,  who  had  just  murdered 
his  sovereign,  feared  to  kill  them. 

II  Cathmor  appears  the  same  disinterested  hero  upon  every  occasion.  His  huma- 
nity and  generosity  were  unparalleled :  in  short  he  had  no  fault,  but  too  much  at- 
tachment to  so  bad  a  brother  as  Cairbar.  His  family  connedlion  with  Cairbar  pre- 
vails, as  he  expresses  it,  over  every  other  consideration,  and  makes  him  engage  in 
a  war,  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 
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"  Raise  the  song  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven,  that  our  souls 
may  forget  the  past.  The  red  stars  look  on  us  from  clouds,  and 
silently  descend.  Soon  shall  the  gray  beam  of  the  morning  rise, 
and  shew  us  the  foes  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  take  the  spear  of  the 
king  \  go  to  Mora's  dark-brown  side.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over 
the  heath,  like  flames  of  fire.  Observe  the  foes  of  Fingal,  and 
the  course  of  generous  Cathmor.  I  hear  a  distant  sound,  like  the 
falling  of  rocks  in  the  desert.  But  strike  thou  thy  shield,  at  times, 
that  they  may  not  come  through  night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven 
cease.  I  begin  to  be  alone,  my  son,  and  I  dread  the  fall  of  my 
renown." 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arose.  The  king  leaned  on  the  shield 
of  Trenmor.  Sleep  descended  on  his  eyes ;  his  future  battles  rose 
in  his  dreams.  The  host  are  sleeping  around.  Dark-haired  Fil- 
lan observed  the  foe.  His  steps  are  o\\  a  distant  hill :  we  hear, 
at  times,  his  clanging  sliield. 


TEMORA; 
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AN    EPIC     POEM. 


argument. 

This  book  opens,  ive  may  suppose,  about  midnight,  tvitb  a  scliloqiiy  of  Ossian,  -who  had 
retired,  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  to  mourn  for  bis  son  Oscar.  Upon  bearing  the  noise 
of  Catbmors  army  approaching,  be  ivent  to  find  out  bis  brother  Fillan,  who  kept  the 
tvatcb,  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in  the  front  of  Fingal's  army.  In  the  conversation  of 
the  brothers,  the  episode  of  Conar,  the  son  of  Trenmor,  -who  tvas  the  first  ting  of 
Ireland,  is  introduced,  ivhicb  lays  open  the  origin  of  the  contests  bet-ween  Ca'e'l  and 
Fir-io/cr,  the  tivo  nations  ivhofrst  possessed  themselves  of  that  island.  Ossian  Undies 
a  fire  on  Mora;  upon  ivbich  Catbmor  desisted  from  the  design  hs  bad  formed  of  surpris- 
ing the  army  of  the  Caledonians.     He  calls  a  council  of  his  chiefs  ;  reprimands  Foldatb 

for  advising  a  night-attack,  as  the  Irish  army  ivcre  so  much  superior  in  number  to  the 
enemy.  The  bard  Fonar  introduces  the  story  of  dothar,  the  ancestor  of  the  king,  ivhicli 
thro-ws  fhrther  light  on  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pretensions  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Atha,  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Irish  chiefs  lie  doivn  to  rest,  and 
Cathmor  himself  undertakes  the  -watch.  In  bis  circuit  round  the  army,  he  is  met  by 
Ossian.      The  interviezv  of  the  tzvo  heroes  is  described,     Cathmor  obtains  a  promise 

from  Ossian,  to  order  a  funeral  elegy  to  be  sung  over  the  grave  of  Cairbar ;  it  being 
the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  could  not  be  happy,  till  their  elegies 
•were  sung  by  a  bard.  Morning  comes.  Catbmor  and  Ossian  part ;  and  the  latter, 
casually  meeting  -with  Carril  the  son  of  Kin-fenoy  sends  that  bard,  ivitb  a  funeral 
song,  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 
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r  ATHER*  of  heroes,  Trenmor  !  dweller  of  eddying  winds !  where 
the  dark-red  course  of  thunder  marks  the  troubled  clouds  !  Open 
thou  thy  stormy  halls,  and  let  the  bards  of  old  be  near  :  let  them 
draw  near,  with  their  songs  and  their  half  viewless  harps.  No 
dweller  of  misty  valley  comes  j  no  hunter  unknown  at  his  streams ; 
E  e  but 

'*  Though  this  book  has  little  a<5lion,  it  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  Temora 
The  pcLt,  in  several  episodes,  runs  up  the  cause  of  the  war  to  tlie  very  source. 
The  fir^t  population  of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the  two  nations  who  originally 
possessed  that  island,  its  first  race  of  kings,  and  the  revolutions  of  its  g-overnment, 
arc  iiiijortant  fads,  and  are  delivered  by  tlie  poet,  with  so  little  mixture  of  the  fa- 
bulous, that  one  cannot  help  preferring  his  accounts  to  the  improbable  fidtions  of 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  historians.  The  Milesian  fables  of  those  gentlemen  bear  about 
ih-m  the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To  trace  their  legends  to  their  source  would 
be  no  difficult  task ;  but  a  discjuisition  of  this  sort  would  extend  this  note  too  far. 
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but  the  car-borne  Oscar  from  the  folds  of  war.  Sudden  is  thy 
change,  my  son,  from  what  thou  wert  on  dark  Moi-lena !  The 
blast  folds  thee  in  its  skirt,  and  rustles  along  the  sky. — Dost  thou 
not  behold  thy  father,  at  the  stream  of  night  ?  The  chiefs  of 
Morven  sleep  far  distant.  They  have  lost  no  son.  But  yc  have 
lost  a  hero,  Chiefs  of  streamy  Morven  !  Who  could  equal  his 
strength,  when  battle  rolled  against  his  side,  like  the  darkness  of 
crowded  waters  ? — Why  this  cloud  on  Ossian's  soul  ?  It  ought  to 
burn  in  danger.  Erin  is  near  with  her  host.  The  king  of  Mor- 
ven is  alone.  Alone  thou  shalt  not  be,  my  father,  while  I  can 
lift  the  spear. 

I  rose,  in  my  rattling  arms.  I  listened  to  the  wind  of  night. 
The  shield  of  Fillan  *  is  not  heard.  I  shook  for  the  son  of  Fin- 
gal.  Why  should  the  foe  come,  by  night  -,  and  the  dark-haired 
warrior  fail  ?  Distant,  sullen  murmurs  rise :  like  the  noise  of  the 
lake  of  Lego,  when  its  waters  shrink,  in  the  days  of  frost,  and 
all  its  bursting  ice  resounds.  The  people  of  Lara  look  to  heaven, 
and  foresee  the  storm.  My  steps  are  forward  on  the  heath :  the 
spear  of  Oscar  in  my  hand.  Red  stars  looked  from  high.  I  gleam- 
ed, along  the  night.  I  saw  Fillan  silent  before  me,  bending  for- 
ward from  Mora'g  rock.  He  heard  the  shout  of  the  foe  ;  the  joy 
of  his  soul  arose.  He  heard  my  sounding  tread,  and  turned  my 
lifted  spear. 

"  Comest  thou,  son  of  night,  in  peace  ?  Or  dost  thou  meet 
my  wrath  ?  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine.  Speak,  or  fear  his 
steel.     I  stand,  not  in  vain,  the  shield  of  Morven's  race." 

"  Never  mayst  thou  stand  in  vain,  son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho. 
Fingal  begins  to  be  alone  ;  darkness  gathers  on  the  last  of  his  days. 

Yet 

*  We  understand,  from  the  preceding  book,  that  Cathmor  was  near  with  an  army. 
When  Cairbar  was  killed,  the  tribes  who  attended  him  fell  back  to  Cathmor;  who, 
?.s  it  afterwards  appears,  had  taken  a  resolution  to  surprise  Fingal  by  night.  Fillan 
was  di.^patrhed  to  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  was  in  the  front  of  the  Caledonians,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  Cathmor.  In  tjiis  situation  were  affairs  when  Ossian,  upon 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  approaching  enemy,  went  to  find  out  his  brother.  Their 
conversation  naturally  introduces  the  episode,  concerning  Conar  the  son  of  Trenmor, 
the  first  Irish  monarch,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  understanding  the  fo\mdation 
of  the  rebellion  and  usurpation  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor.  Fillan  was  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Fingal,  then  living.  He  and  Bnsmina,  mentioned  in  the  batt'e  nf 
Lora,  were  the  only  children  of  the  king,  by  Clatho  the  (daughter  of  CathuUa  king 
of  Inistore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  after  the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughttr 
of  Cormac  Mac-Conar  king  of  Ireland. 
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Yet  he  has  two*  sons  who  ought  to  shine  in  war.    Who  ought  to 
be  two  beams  of  Hght,  near  the  steps  of  his  departure." 

«<  Son  of  Fingal,"  repHed  the  youth,  "  it  is  not  long  since  I  raised 
the  spear.  Few  are  the  marks  of  my  sword  in  battle,  but  my  soul 
is  fire.  The  chiefs  of  Bolgaf  crowd  around  the  shield  of  gene- 
rous Cathmor.  Their  gathering  is  on  that  heath.  Shall  my  steps 
approach  their  host  ?  I  yielded  to  Oscar  alone,  in  the  strife  of  the 
race,  on  Cona." 

"  Fillan,  thou  shalt  not  approach  their  host ;  nor  fall  before 
tliy  fame  is  known.  My  name  is  heard  in  song  :  when  needful 
I  advance.  From  the  skirts  of  night  I  shall  view  their  gleaming 
tribes.  Why,  Fillan,  didst  thou  speak  of  Oscar,  to  call  forth  my 
sigh  ?  I  must  forget  |  the  warrior,  till  the  storm  is  rolled  away. 
Sadness  ought  not  to  dwell  in  danger,  nor  the  tear  in  the  eye  of 
war.  Our  fathers  forgot  their  fallen  sons,  till  the  noise  of  arms 
was  past.  Then  sorrow  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  tlie  song  of 
bards  arose. 

"  Conar§  was  tlie  brother  of  Trathal,  first  of  mortal  men.    His 
E  e  ij  battles 

*  That  is,  two  sons  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  second  son  of  Fingal,  was,  at  that 
time,  on  an  expedition,  which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  lesser  poems  of  Ossian. 
He,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  the  ancestor  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere  or 
Arcath,  commonly  called  Fergus  the  second  in  the  Scottish  histories.  The  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Fergus,  over  the  Scots,  is  placed,  by  the  most  approved  annals  of 
Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifth  age:  a  full  century  after  the  death  of  Ossian. 
The  genealogy  of  his  family  is  recorded  thus  by  the  highland  Senachies;  Fergus  Mac- 
Arcath  Mac-Chongeal,  Mac-Fergus,  Alac-Fiongdcl  na  buai'  :  i.e.  Fergus  the  son  of 
Arcath,  the  son  of  Congal,  the  son  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Fingal  the  -vUiorious.  This 
subjecl  is  treated  more  at  l;uge,  in  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  poems. 

f  'J'he  southern  parts  of  Ireland  went,  for  some  time,  under  the  name  of  Bolga, 
from  the  Fir-bolg  or  Belg.^  of  Britain,  v/ho  settled  a  colony  there.  Bolg  signifies 
a  quiver,  from  which  proceeds  Fir-bolg,  i.  e.  boiu-mcn,  so  called  from  their  using 
bows,  more  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

\  It  is  remarkable,  that,  after  this  passage,  Oscar  is  not  mentioned  in  all  Temora. 
The  situations  of  the  charadters  who  a<S  in  the  poem  are  so  interesting,  that  others, 
foreign  to  the  subjeiil,  could  not  be  introduced  with  any  lustre.  Though  the  epi- 
sode, which  follows,  may  seem  to  flow  naturally  enough  from  the  conversation  of 
the  brothers,  yet  I  have  shewn,  in  a  preceding  note,  and,  more  at  large  in  the 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  this  coUedion,  that  the  poet  had  a  farther  design  in  view. 

§  Conar,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Fingal.  It  was  on  account  of  this  family  conneeflion,  that  Fingal  was  en* 
gaged  in  so  many  wars  in  the  cause  of  the  race  of  Conar.  Tho'  few  of  the  acftions 
ot  Trenmor  are  mentioned  in  Ossian's  poems,  yet,  from  the  honourable  appellations 
bestowed  on  him,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was,  in  the  days  of  the  poet,  the  most 
renowned  name  of  antiquity.  The  most  probable  opinion  concerning  hini  is,  that 
he  was  the  first,  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledonians,  and  commanded  them, 
in  chief,  against  the  incursions  of  the  Romans.    The  genealogists  of  the  North  have 

traced 
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battles  were  on  every  coast.  A  thousand  streams  rolled  down  the 
blood  of  his  foes.  His  fame  filled  green  Erin,  like  a  pleasant  gale. 
The  nations  gathered  in  Ullin,  and  they  blessed  the  king ;  the  king 
of  the  race  of  their  fathers,  from  the  land  cf  hinds. 

*'  The  chiefs*  of  the  south  were  gathered,  in  the  darkness  of 
their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  of  Moma,  they  mixed  their  se- 
cret words.  Thither  often,  they  said,  the  spirits  of  their  fathers 
came ;  shewing  their  pale  forms  from  their  chinky  rocks,  and  re- 
minding them  of  the  honour  of  Bolga.  Why  should  Conar  reign, 
the  son  of  streamy  Morven  ? 

**  They  came  forth,  like  the  streams  of  the  desert,  with  the 
roar  of  their  hundred  tribes.  Conar  was  a  rock  before  them  : 
broken  they  rolled  on  every  side.  But  often  they  returned,  and 
the  sons  of  Ullin  fell.  The  king  stood,  among  the  tombs  of  his 
warriors,  and  darkly  bent  his  mournful  face.  His  soul  was  rolled 
into  itself;  he  marked  the  place  where  he  was  to  fall ;  when  Tra- 
thal  came,  in  his  strength,  the  chief  of  cloudy  Morven.  Nor  did 
he  come  alone ;  Colgarf  v^as  at  his  side ;  Colgar  the  son  of  the 
king  and  of  white-bosomed  Solin-corma. 

"  As  Trenmor,  clothed  with  meteors,  descends  from  the  halls 
of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark  storm  before  him  over  the  troubled 
sea :  so  Colgur  descended  to  battle,  and  wasted  the  echoing  field. 
His  father  rejoiced  over  the  hero  :  but  an  arrow  came.  His  tomb 
was  raised,  without  a  tear.  The  king  was  to  revenge  his  son. 
He  lightened  forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her  streams. 

«  When 

traced  his  family  far  back,  and  given  a  list  of  his  ancestors  to  Cuan-mor  nan  Ian,  or 
Conmor  of  the  swords,  who,  according  to  them,  was  the  first  who  crossed  the  great 
sea,  to  Caledonia,  from  which  circumstance  his  name  proceeded,  which  signifies 
^reat  ocean.  Genealogies  of  so  ancient  a  date,  however,  are  little  to  be  depended 
upon. 

*  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg  who  possessed  themselves  of  the  south  cf  Ireland, 
prior,  perhaps,  to  the  settlement  of  the  Gael  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides,  in 
Ulster.  From  the  sequel,  it  appears  that  the  Fir-bolg  were,  by  much,  the  most 
powerful  nation;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Cael  must  have  submitted  to  them, 
had  they  not  received  succours  from  their  mother-country,  under  the  conunand  of 
Conar. 

•(•  Colg-er  fiercely-looking  ivarrior.  Sulin-corma,  blue  eyes.  Colgar  was  the  eldest 
of  the  sons  of  Trathal :  Comhal,  who  was  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  very  young 
when  the  present  expedition  to  Ireland  happened.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  of  all  his 
ancestors,  the  poet  makes  the  least  mention  of  Comhal;  which,  probably,  proceeded 
from  the  unfortunate  life  and  untimely  death  of  that  hero.  From  some  passages, 
concerning  him,  we  learn,  indeed,  that  he  was  brave,  but  he  wanted  conduifl. 
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"  Wlien  peace  returned  to  the  land,  and  his  blue  waves  bore 
the  king  to  Morven :  then  he  remembered  his  son,  and  poured  tlic 
silent  tear.  Thrice  did  the  bards,  at  the  cave  of  Furmono,  call 
the  sound  of  Colgar.  They  called  him  to  the  hills  of  his  land  ; 
he  heard  them  in  his  mist.  Trathal  placed  his  sword  in  the  cave, 
that  the  spirit  of  his  son  might  rejoice. 

«  Colgar,*  son  of  Trathal/'  said  Fillan,  «  thou  wert  renowned 
in  youth  !  But  the  king  hath  not  marked  my  sword,  bright-stream- 
ing on  the  field.  I  go  forth  with  the  croM'd  :  I  return,  without 
my  fame.  But  the  foe  approaches,  Ossian.  I  hear  their  mur- 
mur on  the  heath.  The  sound  of  their  steps  is  like  thunder,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  ground,  when  the  rocking  hills  shake  their  groves, 
and  not  a  blast  pours  from  the  darkened  sky." 

Sudden  I  turned  on  my  spear,  and  raised  the  flame  of  an  oak 
on  high.  I  spread  it  large  on  Mora's  wind-  Cathmor  stopt  in 
his  course.  Gleaming  he  stood,  like  a  rock,  on  whose  sides  are 
the  wandering  of  blasts ;  which  seize  its  echoing  streams  and  clothe 
them  over  with  ice.  So  stood  the  friend  f  of  strangers.  The 
winds  lift  his  heavy  locks.  Thou  art  the  tallest  of  the  race  of  Erin, 
king  of  streamy  Atha  ! 

*'  First  of  bards,"  said  Cathmor,  *f  Fonar,:}:  call  the  chiefs  of 
Erin.  Call  red-haired  Cormar,  dark-browed  Malthos,  the  side- 
long-looking gloom  of  Maronan.  Let  the  pride  of  Foldath  ap- 
pear :  the  red-rolling  eye  of  Turlotho.  Nor  let  Hidalla  be  for- 
got ;  his  voice,  in  danger,  is  like  the  sound  of  a  shower,  when  it 
falls  in  the  blasted  vale,  near  Atha's  falling  stream." 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They  bent  forward  to  his 
voice,  as  if  a  spirit  of  their  fathers  spoke  from  a  cloud  of  night. 
Dreadful  shone  they  to  the  light ;    like  tlie  fall  of  the  stream  of 

Brumo, 

*  The  poet  begins  here  to  mark  strongly  the  character  of  Fillaii,  who  is  to  make- 
so  great  a  figure  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  He  has  the  impatience,  the  ambition, 
and  fire  which  are  peculiar  to  a  young  hero.  Kindled  with  the  fame  of  Colgar,  he 
forgets  his  untimely  fall.  From  lillan's  expressions  in  this  passage,  it  would  seem, 
that  he  was  negleded  by  Fingal,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

f  Cathmor  is  distinguished,  by  this  honourable  title,  on  account  of  his  generosity 
to  strangers,  which  was  so  great  as  to  be  remarkable,  even  in  those  days  of  hospi- 
tality. 

\  Fonar,  the  man  of  song.  Before  tlie  introdiKSion  of  Christianity,  a  name  wa« 
not  imposed  upon  any  person,  till  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  some  remarkable 
;iAion,  from  which  his  name  should  be  derived. 
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Brumo,*  when  the  meteor  lights  It  before  the  nightly  stranger. 
Shuddering,  he  stops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam 
of  the  morn. 

Why!  delights  Foldath,"  said  the  king,  «  to  pour  the  blood 
of  foes,  by  night  ?  Fails  his  arms  in  battle,  in  the  beams  of  day  ? 
Few  are  the  foes  before  us,  why  should  we  clothe  us  in  mist  ? 
The  valiant  delight  to  shine,  in  the  battles  of  their  land.  Thy 
counsel  was  in  vain,  chief  of  Moma  ;  the  eyes  of  Morven  do  not 
sleep.  They  are  watchful,  as  eagles,  on  their  mossy  rocks.  Let 
each  collc61:,  beneath  his  cloud,  the  strength  of  his  roaring  tribe. 
To-morrow  I  move,  in  light,  to  meet  the  foes  of  Bolga  !  Mighty  J 
was  he,  that  is  low,  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul ! 

*'  Not  unmarked,"  said  Foldath,  "  were  my  steps  before  thy. 
race.  In  light,  I  met  the  foes  of  Cairbar ;  the  warrior  praised 
my  deeds.  But  his  stone  was  raised  without  a  tear  !  No  bard, 
sung  11  over  Erin's  kingj  and  shall  his  foes  rejoice  along  their  mossy 
hills  ?  No  :  they  must  not  rejoice  :  he  was  the  friend  of  Foldath. 
Our  words  were  mixed,  in  secret,  in  Moma's  silent  cave ;  whilst 
thou,  a  boy  in  the  field,  pursuedst  the  thistle's  beard.  With  Mo- 
ma's sons  I  shall  rush  abroad,  and  find  the  foe,  on  his  dusky  hills. 
Fiagal  shall  lie  Mdthout  his  song,  the  gray-haired  king  of  Selma." 
.  *'  Dost  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  replied  the  chief  of  Atha  ; 
*'  dost  thou  think  that  he  can  fall,  without  his  fame,  in  Erin  ?  Could 
die  bards  be  silent,  at  the  tomb  of  mighty  Fingal  ?  The  song  would 
burst  in  secret ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  king  rejoice.  It  is  when 
thou  shalt  fall,  that  the  bard  shall  forget  the  song.  Thou  art  dark, 
chief  of  Moma,  though  thine  arm  is  a  tempest  in  war.  Do  I  for- 
get the  king  of  Erin,  in  his  narrow  house  ?    My  soul  is  not  lost 

to 

*  Erumo  was  a  place  of  worship  (Fing.  B.  V[.)  in  Craca,  which  is  supposed  to 
he  one  of  the  isles  of  Shetland.  It  was  thought,  that  the  spirits  of  the  deceased 
haunted  it,  hy  night,  which  adds  more  terror  to  the  description  introduced  here. 
The  horrid  circle  of  Brumo,  -where  often,  they  said,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  boivled  round 
the  stone  of  fear. 

f  From  this  passage  it  appears,  that  it  was  Foldath  who  had  advised  the  night 
attack.  The  gloomy  charatfter  of  Foldath  is  properly  contrasted  to  the  generous, 
tlie  open  Cathmor. 

\  By  this  exclamation,  Cathmor  intimates  that  he  intends  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  brother  Cairbar. 

II  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  sung  ovfr  his  tomb,  was,  in  those  days,  reckoned 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befal  a  man;  as  his  soul  could  not  otherwise  be 
admitted  to  the  airy  hall  of  his  fathers. 
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to  Cairbar,  the  brotJier  of  my  love.  I  marked  the  bright  beams 
of  joy,  which  travelled  over  his  cloudy  mind,  when  I  returned, 
with  fame,  to  Atha  of  the  streams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  of  the  king  ;  each  to  his 
own  dark  tribe;  where  humming,  they  rolled  on  the  heath,  faint- 
glittering  to  the  stars :  like  waves  in  the  rocky  bay,  before  the 
nightly  wind.  Beneath  an  oak,  lay  the  chief  of  Atha  :  his  shield, 
a  dusky  round,  hung  high.  Near  him,  against  a  rock,  leaned  the 
stranger  *  of  Inis-huna  :  that  beam  of  light,  with  wandering  locks, 
from  Lumon  of  the  roes.  At  distance  rose  the  voice  of  Fonar, 
with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old.  The  song  fails,  vit  times,  in 
Lubar's  growing  roar. 

"  Crothar,"f  begun  the  bard,  "  first  dwelt  at  Atha's  stream. 
A  thousand  I  oaks,  from  the  mountains,  formed  his  echoing  hall. 
The  gathering  of  the  people  M'-as  there,  around  the  feast  of  the 
blue-eyed  king.  But  who,  among  his  chiefs,  was  like  the  stately 
Crothar  ?  Warriors  kindled  in  his  presence.  The  young  sigh  of  the 
virgins  rose.  In  Alnecma  §  was  the  warrior  honoured  \  tlie  first 
of  the  race  of  Bolga. 

"  He  pursued  the  chase  in  Ullin  :  on  the  moss-covered  top  of 
Drumardo.  From  the  wood  looked  the  daughter  of  Cathmin, 
the  blue-rolling  eye  of  Con-lama.     Her  sigh  rose  in  secret.     She 

bent 

*  By  the  stranger  of  Tins-hunn^  13  meant  Sulnialla,  the  daughter  of  Conmor  king 
of  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  South-Britain,  which  is  next  to  the 
Irish  coast.  She  had  followed  Cathmor  in  disguise.  Her  story  is  related  at  large 
in  the  fourth  book. 

f  Crothar  was  the  ancestor  of  Cathmor,  and  the  first  of  his  f.imily,  who  had 
settled  in  Atha.  It  was  in  his  time,  that  the  first  wars  were  kindled  between  tht; 
Fir-bolg  and  Cael.  The  propriety  of  the  episode  is  evident;  as  the  contest  which 
originally  rose  between  Crothar  and  Conar,  subsisted  afterwards  between  their  po- 
sterity, and  was  the  foundation  of  the  story  of  the  poem. 

\  From  this  circumstance  we  may  learn,  that  the  ai't  of  building  with  stone  was 
not  known  in  Ireland  so  early  as  the  days  of  Crothar.  When  the  colony  were  long 
settled  in  the  country,  the  arts  of  civil  life  began  to  increase  among  them;  for  we 
find  mention  made  of  the  toivers  of  Atha  in  the  time  of  Cathmor,  which  could  not 
well  be  applied  to  wooden  buildings.  In  Caledonia  they  begun  verj'  ( arly  to  build 
with  stone.  None  of  the  houses  of  Fingal,  excepting  Ti-foirmal  were  of  wood. 
Ti-foirmal  was  the  great  hall  v.-here  the  bards  met  to  repeat  their  compositions  an- 
nually, before  they  submitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  king  in  S;,nia. 

§  Alnecma,  or  Alnecmacht,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Connauglit.  Ullin  is  still 
the  Irish  name  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  To  avoid  the  multiplying  of  notes,  I  shall 
here  give  the  signification  of  the  names  in  this  episode.  Drumardo,  higb-rldge. 
Cathmin,  calm  in  iattli.  Con-lamha,  s eft  band.  Turloch,  ynan  of  tU  nyn-tr.  Cor- 
mul,  blue  eye. 
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bent  her  head,  midst  her  wandering  locks.  The  moon  looked  in, 
at  night,  and  saw  the  white-tossing  of  her  arms  •,  for  she  thought 
of  the  mighty  Crothar,  in  the  season  of  her  dreams. 

«'  Three  days  feasted  Crothar  with  Cathmin.  On  the  fourth  they 
awaked  the  hinds.  Con-lama  moved  to  the  chase,  with  all  her 
lovely  steps.  She  met  Crothar  in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow, 
fell,  at  once,  from  her  hand.  She  turned  her  face  away,  and 
half-hid  it  with  her  locks.  The  love  of  Crothar  rose.  He  brought 
tlie  white-bosomed  maid  to  Atha.  Bards  raised  the  song  in  her 
presence  -,  joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of  Ullin. 

**  The  pride  of  Torloch  rose,  a  youth  who  loved  the  white- 
handed  Con-lama.  He  came,  with  battle,  to  Alnecma  \  to  Atha 
of  the  roes.  Cormul  went  forth  to  the  strife,  the  brother  of  car- 
bome  Crothar.  He  went  forth  but  he  fell,  and  the  sigh  of  his 
people  rose.  Silent  and  tall,  across  the  stream,  came  the  dark- 
ening strength  of  Crothar :  He  rolled  the  foe  from  Alnecma,  and 
returned,  midst  the  joy  of  Con-lama. 

"  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  on  blood.  The  tombs 
of  the  valiant  rise.  Erin's  clouds  are  hung  round  with  ghosts- 
The  chiefs  of  the  south  gathered  round  the  echoing  shield  of  Cro- 
thar. He  came  with  death  to  the  paths  of' the  foe.  The  virgins 
wept,  by  the  streams  of  Ullin.  They  looked  to  the  mist  of  the 
liill,  no  hunter  descended  from  its  folds.  Silence  darkened  in  the 
land :  blasts  sighed  lonely  on  grassy  tombs. 

«*  Descending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with  all  his  rustling 
wings,  when  he  forsakes  the  blast  with  joy^  The  son  of  Trenmor 
came ;  Conar,  ann  of  death,  from  Morven  of  the  groves.  He 
poured  his  might  along  green  Erin.  Death  dimly  strode  behind 
his  sword.  The  sons  of  Bolga  fled,  from  his  course,  as  from  a 
stream,  that  bursting  from  the  stormy  desert,  rolls  the  fields  to- 
gether, with  all  their  echoing  woods,  Crothar*  met  him  in  bat- 
tle :  but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled.    The  king  of  Atha  slowly  retired, 

in 

*  TIic  delicacy  of  th;;  bari5,  with  regard  to  Crothar,  is  reir.arkahle.  As  he  >\'as 
the  ancestor  of  Cathmor,  to  whom  the  episode  i.s  addressed,  the  bard  softens  his  de- 
feat, by  only  mentioning  that  his  people  fed.  Cathmor  took  the  sonfj  of  Fonar  in  an 
unfavourable  light.  The  bards,  being  of  the  order  of  the  Druids,  who  pretended 
to  a  foreknowkdge  of  events,  were  supposed  to  have  some  supernatural  prescience 
of  fiiturity.    The  king  thought,  that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  song  proceeded,  from 

his 
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in  the  grief  of  his  soul.  He,  afterwards,  shone  in  the  south ;  but 
dim  as  the  sun  of  autumn ;  when  he  visits,  in  his  robes  of  mist, 
Lara  of  dark  streams.  The  withered  grass  is  covered  with  dew : 
the  field,  though  bright,  is  sad." 

"  "Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  said  Cathmor,  «•'  the  me- 
mory of  those  who  fled  ?  Has  some  ghost,  from  his  dusky  cloud, 
bent  forward  to  thine  ear ;  to  frighten  Cathmor  from  the  field 
with  the  tales  of  old  ?  Dwellers  of  the  folds  of  night,  your  voice 
is  but  a  blast  to  me  ;  which  takes  the  gray  thistle's  head,  and  strews 
its  beard  on  streams.  Within  my  bosom  is  a  voice ;  others  hear 
it  not.  His  soul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  shrink  back  from 
war." 

Abashed  the  bard  sinks  back  in  night :  retired,  he  bends  above 
a  stream,  his  thoughts  are  on  the  days  of  'Atha,  when  Cathmor 
heard  his  song  with  joy.  His  tears  come  rolling  down  :  the  w^inds 
are  in  his  beard. 

Erin  sleeps  around.  No  sleep  comes  down  on  Cathmor's  eyes. 
Dark,  in  his  soul,  he  saw  the  spirit  of  low-laid  Cairbar.  He  saw 
him,  without  his  song,  rolled  in  a  blast  of  night.  He  rose.  His 
steps  were  round  the  host.  He  struck,  at  times,  his  echoing  shield. 
The  sound  reached  Ossian's  ear,  on  Mora  of  the  hinds. 

"  Fillan,"  I  said,  "  the  foes  advance.  I  hear  the  shield  of  war. 
Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path.  Ossian  shall  mark  their  course. 
If  over  my  fall  the  host  shall  pour ;  then  be  thy  buckler  heard. 
Awake  the  king  on  his  heath,  lest  his  fame  should  cease."  I  strode, 
in  ail  my  rattling  arms ;  wide-bounding  over  a  stream  that  darkly 
winded,  in  the  field,  before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green  Atha's  king, 
with  lifted  spear,  came  forward  on  my  course.  Now  would  we 
have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  like  two  contending  ghosts,  that  bend- 
ing forward,  from  two  clouds,  send  forth  the  roaring  winds ;  did 
not  Ossian  behold,  on  high,  the  helmet  of  Erin's  kings.  The 
eagle's  wing  spread  above  it,  rustling  in  the  breeze.  A  red  star 
looked  through  the  plumes.     I  stopt  the  lifted  spear. 

F  f  «  The 

his  foreseeing  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war;  and  that  his  own  fate  was  shadow- 
ed out,  in  that  of  his  ancestor  Crothar.  The  attitude  of  the  bard,  after  the  repri- 
mand of  his  patron,  is  piduresque  and  aifetfling.  We  admire  the  speech  of  Cathmor, 
but  liimer.t  the  effcdl  it  hus  on  the  feeling  soul  of  the  good  old  poet. 
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"  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  !  Who  art  thou,  son  of 
night  ?  Shall  Ossiun's  spear  be  renowned,  when  thou  art  lowly- 
laid?"  At  once  he  dropt  the  gleaming  lance.  GroM'ing  before  me 
seemed  the  form.  Pie  stretched  liis  hand  in  night  -,  and  spoke  the 
words  of  kings. 

"  Friend  of  the  spirit  of  heroes,  do  I  meet  thee  thus  in  shades  .'* 
I  have  wishe.d  for  thy  stately  steps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of  feasts. 
Why  should  my  spear  now  arise  ?  The  sun  must  behold  us,  Os- 
sian ;  when  we  bend,  gleaming,  in  tlie  strife.  Future  warriors  shall 
mark  the  place  :  and,  shuddering,  think  of  other  years.  They  shall 
mark  it,  like  the  haunt  of  ghosts,  pleasant  and  dreadful  to  the  soul." 

*'  And  shall  it  be  forgot,"  I  said,  "  wliere  we  met  in  peace  ? 
Is  the  remembrance  of  battles  always  pleasant  to  the  soul .''  Do 
not  we  behold,  with  joy,  the  place  where  our  fathers  feasted  ? 
But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  on  the  field  of  their  wars.  This 
stone  shall  rise,  with  all  its  moss,  and  speak  to  other  years.  Here 
Cathmor  and  Oss'ian  met !  the  nvarriors  met  in  peace  !  When  tliou, 
O  stone,  shalt  fail :  and  Lubar's  stream  roll  quite  away  !  tlien  shall 
the  traveller  come,  and  bend  liere,  perhaps,  in  rest.  When  the 
darkened  moon  is  rolled  over  his  head,  our  shadowy  forms  may 
come,  and,  mixing  with  his  dreams,  remind  him  of  this  place. 
But  why  turnest  thou  so  dark  away,  son  of  Borbar-duthul  ("  * 

"  Not  forgot,  son  of  Fingal,  shall  we  ascend  these  winds.  Our 
deeds  are  streams  of  light,  before  the  eyes  of  bards.  But  dark- 
ness is  rolled  on  Atha :  the  king  is  low,  without  hi*  song :  still 
there  was  a  beam  towards  Cathmor  from  his  stormy  soul;  like  the 
moon,  in  a  cloud,  amidst  the  dark-red  course  of  thunder." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  **  my  wrath  dwells  not  in  his  house. f 
I\Iy  hatred  flies,  on  eagle-wing,  from  the  foe  that  is  low.  He 
shall  hear  the  song  of  bards ;  Cairbar  shall  rejoice  on  his  winds." 

Cathmor's 

•  Eorbar-cluthul,  iLe  surly  -zvarrlor  of  the  Hurl-broivn  eyes.  That  his  name  suited 
well  with  his  cliarader  we  may  easily  conceive,  from  the  story  delivered  concern- 
ing; him,  hy  Malthos,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixtli  book.  He  was  the  brother  of 
that  ColcuUa,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  episode  which  begins  the  fourth  book. 

f  The  gra-v"*,  often  poetically  called  a  house.  This  reply  of  Ossian  abounds  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments  oJ  a  noble  mind.  Though,  of  all  men  living,  he  was 
the  most  injured  by  Cairbair,  yet  he  laid  aside  his  rage  as  the  foe  ivas  loii\  How 
different  is  this  from  the  behaviour  of  the  heroes  of  other  ancient  poems !  CyrJl-n^ 
aiircm  •ve'Jit, 
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Cathmor's  swelling  soul  arose  :  he  took  the  dagger  from  his 
side ;  and  placed  it  gleaming  in  my  hand.  He  placed  it,  in  my 
hand,  with  sighs,  and,  silent,  strode  away.  Mine  eyes  followed 
his  departure.  He  dimly  gleamed,  like  the  form  of  a  ghost,  whiclx 
meets  a  traveller  by  night,  on  the  dark-skirted  heath.  His  words 
are  dark  like  songs  of  old :  with  morning  strides  the  unfinished 
shade  away. 

Who  *  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  ?  From  the  folds  of  the  morn- 
ing mist  ?  The  drops  of  heaven  are  on  his  head.  His  steps  are 
in  the  patlis  of  tire  sad.  It  is  Carril  of  other  times.  He  comes 
from  Tura's  silent  cave.  I  behold  it  dark  in  the  rock,  through 
the  thin  folds  of  mist.  There,  perhaps,  Cuchullin  sits,  on  the 
blast  which  bends  its  trees.  Pleasant  is  the  song  of  the  morning 
from  the  bard  of  Erin  ! 

"  .The  waves  crowd  away  for  fear :  they  hear  the  sound  of  thy 
coming  forth,  O  sun  !  Terrible  is  thy  beauty,  son  of  heaven,  when 
death  is  folded  in  thy  locks  ;  when  thou  rollest  thy  vapours  before 
thee,  over  the  blasted  host.  But  pleasant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hun- 
ter, sitting  by  the  rock  in  a  stoi-m,  when  thou  lookest  from  thy 
parted  cloud,  and  brightenest  his  dewy  locks ;  he  looks  down  on 
the  streamy  vale,  and  beholds  the  descent  of  roes.  How  long  shalt 
thou  rise  on  war,  and  roll  a  bloody  shield,  through  heaven  ?  I  see 
the  deaths  of  heroes  dark-wandering  over  thy  face !" 

"  "Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril !  does  the  son  of  heaven 
mourn !  he  is  unstained  in  his  course,  ever  rejoicing  in  his  fire. 
Roll  on,  thou  careless  light  •,  thou  too,  perhaps  must  fall.  Thy 
dun  robef  may  seize  thee,  struggling,  in  thy  sky. 

"  Pleasant  is  the  voice  of  the  song,  O  Carril,  to  Ossian's  soul! 
It  is  like  the  shower  of  the  morning,  when  it  comes  through  the 
rustling  vale,  on  which  the  sun  looks  through  mist,  just  rising 
from  his  rocks.  But  this  is  no  time,  O  bard,  to  sit  down,  at  the 
strife  of  song.  Pingal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  Thou  seest  the  flam- 
F  f  ij  ing 

♦  The  morning  of  the  second  day,  from  the  opening;  of  the  poem,  comes  on. 
After  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  Carril,  tlit-  son  of  Kiiifciiu,  liis  bard,  retired  to  the 
cave  of  Tura,  which  was  in  the  ncigh'oourhood  of  Moi-kna,  the  scene  of  the  poem 
of  Temora.  His  casual  appearance  here  enables  Ossiaji  to  fulfil  immediately  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  Cathmor,  of  causing-  the  fuinral  so/i^  to  be  pronounced 
the  tomb  of  Cairbar.     This  book  takes  up  only  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

f  By  the  i/u/i  rolx  of  the  sun,  is  probably  meant  an  eclipse. 


over 
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ing  shield  of  the  king.     His  face  darkens  between  his  locks.    He 
beholds  the  wide  rolling  of  Erin. 

"  Does  not  Carril  behold  that  tomb,  beside  the  roaring  stream  ? 
Three  stones  lift  their  gray  heads,  beneath  a  bending  oak.  A  king 
is  lowly  laid :  give  thou  his  soul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the  brother 
of  Cathmor !  open  his  airy  hall.  Let  thy  song  be  a  stream  of  joy 
to  Cairbar's  darkened  ghost." 


TEMORA: 


i:    E     M    O     R     A: 

AN    EPIC     POEM. 


argmneur. 

ZIorning  coming  on,  Fir.ga!,  aft^r  a  speech  to  his  pcaple,  dfuok'es  the  command  or.  Gaul, 
the  son  of  Morni ;  it  teiiig  the  custom  of  the  tim.sy  that  the  king  should  not  engage,  till 
the  necessity  of  affairs  required  his  superior  'valour  and  conduil.  the  ling  and  Ossian 
retire  to  fhe  rack  of  Cormul,  tvhich  o-verloohed  the  feld  of  battle.  The  bards  sing  the 
war-song.  The  general  conJUdi  is  described.  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  distinguishes 
himself ;  kills  Tur-latbon,  chi'^f  of  Moruth,  and  other  chiefs  rf  lesser  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  Foldath,  ivho  commanded  the  Irish  army  -(for  Cathmor,  after  tlje  example 
of  Fingal,  kept  himself  from  battle )  fights  gallantly  ;  litis  Connal,  thief  of  Dunlora, 
and  advances  to  eng-ge  Gaul  himself.  Gaul,  in  the  mean  time,  being  iviunded  in  the 
hand,  by  a  random  arroiv,  is  covered  hy  Fillan,  the  son  of  Fingal,  tvho  performs  pro- 
digies of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The  horn  of  Fingal  recalls  his  army.  The  bards 
meet  them,  ivith  a  congratulatory  song,  in  •which  the  praises  of  Gaul  and  Fillan  are 
particularly  celebrated.  The  chiefs  sit  doivn  at  a  feast  ;  Fingal  misses  Connal.  The 
episode  of  Connal  and  Duthcaron  is  introduced ;  ivhich  throzt's  farther  light  on  the  an- 
cient history  of  Ireland.  Carril  is  dispatched  to  raise  the  tomb  of  Connjl.  The  ai^ion 
of  this  book  takes  up  the  second  day,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 


BOOK    III. 


W  HO  is  that,  at  blue-streaming  Lubar ;  by  the  bending  hill  of 
the  joes  ?  Tall,  he  leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightlv 
winds.  Who  but  Comhal's  son,  brightening  in  the  last  of  his  fields  ! 
His  gray  hair  is  on  the  breeze :  he  half  unsheathes  the  sword  of 
Luno.  His  eyes  are  turned  to  Moi-lena,  to  the  dark  rolling  of 
foes.  Dost  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  ?  It  is  like  the  burst- 
ing of  a  stream,  in  the  desert,  when  it  comes  between  its  echoing 
rocks,  to  the  blasted  field  of  the  sun. 

"  Wide-skirted  comes  down  the  foe !  Sons  of  woody  Morven, 
arise.  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  my  land,  on  whose  brown  sides 
are  the  rolling  of  M'aters.  A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my  soul ;  I 
see  them  mighty  before  me.  It  is  when  the  foe  is  feeble,  that  the 
sighs  of  Fingal  are  heard  ;  lest  death  should  come,  without  renown, 
and  darkness  dwell  on  his  tomb.  Who  shall  lead  the  war,  against 
the  host  of  Alnecma  ?    It  is  only  when  danger  grows,   that  my 

sword 
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sword  shall  shine.  Such  was  the  custom,  heretofore,  of  Tren- 
mor  the  ruler  of  winds :  and  tlius  descended  to  battle  the  blue- 
shielded  Trathal." 

The  chiefs  bend  towards  the  king :  each  darkly  seems  to  claim 
tlie  war.  They  tell,  by  halves,  their  mighty  deeds  :  and  turn  their 
eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the  rest  the  son  of  Morni  stood : 
silent  he  stood,  for  who  had  not  heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul  ? 
They  rose  witliin  his  soul.  His  hand,  in  secret,  seized  the  sword. 
The  sword  which  he  brought  from  Strumon,  when  the  strength 
of  Morni  failed.  * 

On  his  spear  stood  the  son  of  Clathof  in  the  wandering  of  his 
locks.  Thrice  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Fingal :  his  voice  thrice  failed 
him,  as  he  spoke.  Fillan  could  not  boast  of  battles;  at  once  he  strode 
away.  Bent  over  a  distant  stream  he  stood :  the  tear  hung  in  his  eye. 
He  struck,  at  times,  the  thistle's  head,  with  his  inverted  spear. 

Nor 

•  Strumon,  strcjm  of  the  hill,  the  name  of  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Gaul,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sehwa.  During  Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioned  in 
the  /orM  of  Oithona,  Morni  his  father  died.  Morni  ordered  the  sivord  of  Strumon^ 
(which  had  been  preserved,  in  the  family,  as  a  relique,  from  the  days  of  CoJgach 
the  most  renowned  of  his  ancestors)  to  be  laid  by  his  side,  in  the  tomb;  at  the  same 
time,  leaving  it  in  charge  to  his  son,  not  to  take  it  from  thence,  till  he  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  Not  long  after,  two  of  his  brothers  being  slain,  in  battle,  by 
Coldaronnan,  chiei  of  Clutha,  Gaul  went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take  the  sword. 
His  address  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  hero,  is  the  only  part  now  remaining,  of  a 
poem  of  Ossian,  on  the  subject.     I  shall  here  lay  it  before  the  reader. 

&■<.'.«'.  "  Breaker  of  echoing  shields,  whose  head  is  deep  in  shades;  hear  me  from 
the  darluiv'ss  of  Clora,  O  son  of  Colgach,  hear! 

No  rustling,  like  tlie  eagle's  wing,  comes  over  the  course  of  my  streams.  Deep- 
bosomed  in  the  niiot  of  the  desert,  O  king  of  Strumon,  hear! 

Dwellest  thou  in  the  shadowy  breeze,  that  pours  its  dark  wave  over  the  grass? 
Cease  to  strew  the  beard  of  the  thistle;  O  chief  of  Clora,  hear! 

Or  ridest  thou  on  a  beam,  amidst  the  dark  trouble  of  clouds  ?  Pourest  thou  the 
loud  wind  on  seas,  to  roll  their  blue  waves  over  isles?  hear  me,  father  of  Gaul; 
amidst  thy  terrors,  hear! 

The  rustling  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murmuring  oaks  shake  their  heads  on  the 
hills;  dreadful  and  pleasant  is  thy  approach,  friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 

Motm.  Who  awakes  me,  in  the  midst  of  my  cloud,  where  my  locks  of  mi;^t 
spread  on  the  winds  ?   Mixed  with  the  noise  of  streams,  why  rises  the  voice  of  Gaul.' 

Gau.l.  My  foes  are  around  me,  Morni:  their  dark  ships  descend  from  their  wave-. 
Give  the  sword  of  Strumon,  that  beam  which  thou  hidest  in  thy  night. 

Morni.  Take  the  sword  of  resounding  Strumon;  1  look  on  thy  war,  my  son;  I 
look,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my  cloud:  blue-shielded  Gaul,  destroy." 

•J-  Clatho  was  the  daughter  of  Cathulla,  king  of  Inistore.  Fingal,  in  one  of  his 
expeditions  to  that  island,  fell  in  love  with  Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife,  after  the 
death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland. 

Clatho  vas  fhe  mother  of  Ryno,  Fillan,  and  Bosmina,  mentioned  in  the  battU  tf 
Lora.  i-illan  is  often  called  the  sou  cf  Clatho,  t'j  di-tiiiruish  liim  from  those  sof.: 
which  Fingal  had  by  Ros-cva::  i. 
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Nor  is  he  unseen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong  he  beheld  his  son.  He 
beheld  him,  with  bursting  joy;  and  turned,  amidst  his  crowded, 
soul.  In  silence  turned  the  king  towards  INIora  of  woods,  He 
hid  the  big  tear  with  his  locks.     At  length  his  voice  is  heard. 

"  First  of  the  sons  of  Morni ;  thou  rock  that  deftest  the  storm ! 
Lead  thou  my  battle,  for  the  race  of  low-laid  Cormac.  No  boy's 
staff  is  diy  spear :  no  harmless  beam  of  light  thy  sword.  Son  of 
Morni  of  steeds,  behold  the  foe ;  destroy.  Fillan,  obsei-ve  the 
chief:  he  is  not  calm  in  strife  :  nor  burns  he,  heedless,  in  battle; 
my  son,  observe  the  king.  He  is  strong  as  Lubar's  stream,  "but 
never  foams  and  roars.  High  on  cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  shall  be- 
liold  tlie  war.  Stand,  Ossian,*'  near  thy  father,  by  the  falling 
stream.  Raise  the  voice,  O  bards ;  Mor^'en,  move  beneath  die 
sound.  .  It  is  my  latter  field ;  clothe  it  over  with  light." 

As  the  sudden  rising  of  winds ;  or  distant  rolling  of  troubled 
seas,  when  some  dark  ghost.  In  wrath,  heaves  the  billows  over 
an  isle,  the  seat  of  mist,  on  the  deep,  for  many  dark-brown  years : 
so  terrible  Is  the  sound  of  the  host,  wide-moving  over  the  field. 
Gaul  is  tall  before  them :  the  streams  glitter  within  his  strides. 
The  bards  raised  the  song  by  his  side ;  he  struck  his  shield  between. 
On  the  skirts  of  the  blast,  the  tuneful  voices  rose. 

On  Crona,  said  the  bards,  there  bursts  a  stream  by  night.  It 
swells,  in  its  own  dark  course,  till  morning's  early  beam.  Then 
comes  it  white  from  the  hill,  with  the  rocks  and  their  hundred 
groves.  Far  be  my  steps  from  Crona :  Death  is  tumbling  there. 
Be  ye  a  stream  from  Mora,  sons  of  cloudy  Morven. 

"  Who  rises,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha.''  the  hills  are  troubled 
before  the  king !  The  dark  woods  echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his 
steel.     See  him,  amidst  the  foe,  like  Colgach'sf  sportful  ghost ; 

when 

*  Uilin  being  sent  to  Morven  with  t]ie  body  of  Oscar,  Ossian  attends  his  father, 
in  qAwlity  of  chief  bard. 

f  There  are  some  traditions,  but,  I  believe,  of  late  invention,  that  this  Colgach 
was  the  same  with  the  Galgacus  of  Tacitus.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Gaul,  the  son 
of  Morni,  and  appears,  from  some,  really  ancient,  traditions,  to  have  been  king, 
or  Vergobret,  of  the  Caledonians ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  pretensions  of  the  family 
of  Morni  to  the  throne,  which  created  a  good  deal  of  disturbance,  both  to  Ccmhal 
and  his  son  Fingal.  The  first  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe ;  and  it  was  after 
Fingal  was  grown  up,  that  they  were  reduced  to  obedience.  Colgach  signifies _;ffr.-f- 
'  -'.ocdii^ ;  which  is  a  very  proper  name  for  a  warrior,  and  is  probably  the  origin 
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when  he  scatters  the  clouds,  and  rides  the  eddying  winds  !  It  is 
Morni*  of  the  bounding  steeds !   Be  hke  thy  father,  Gaul ! 

"  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the  trembling  harps.  Ten 
youths  carry  the  oak  of  the  feast.  A  distant  sun-bearrt  marks  the 
hill.  The  dusky  waves  of  the  blast  fly  over  the  fields  of  grass. 
Why  art  thou  so  silent,  Morven  ?  The  king  returns  with  all  his 
fame.  Did  not  the  battle  roar;  yet  peaceful  is  his  brow?  It 
roared,  and  Fingal  overcame.     Be  like  thy  father,  Fillan." 

They  moved  beneath  the  song.  High  waved  their  arms,  as 
rushy  llelds,  beneath  autumnal  winds.  On  Mora  stood  the  king 
in  arms.  Mist  flics  round  his  buckler  broad,  as,  aloft,  it  hung 
on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's  mossy  rock.  In  silence  I  stooa  by  Fingal, 
and  turned  my  eyes  on  Cromla'sf  wood:  lest  I  should  behold  the 
host,  and  rush  amidst  my  swelling  soul.  My  foot  is  forward  on 
the  heath.  I  glittered,  tall,  in  steel :  like  the  falling  stream  of 
Tromo,  which  nightly  winds  bind  over  with  ice.  The  boy  sees 
it,  on  high,  gleaming  to  the  early  beam:  towards  it  he  turns  his 
car,  and  wondejs,  why  it  is  so  silent. 

Nor  bent  over  a  stream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  youth  in  a  peaceful 
field :  wide  he  drew  forward  the  war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave. 
But  when  he  beheld  Fingal  on  Mora,  his  generous  pride  arose. 
"  Shall  the  chief  of  Atha  fight,  and  no  king  in  the  field  ?  Foldath 
lead  my  people  forth.     Thou  art  a  beam  of  fire." 

Forth  issued  the  chief  of  Moma,  like  a  cloud,  tlie  robe  of  ghosts. 
He  drew  his  sword,  a  flame,  from  his  side  ;  and  bade  the  battle 
move.  The  tribes,  like  ridgy  waves,  dark  pour  their  strength  around. 
Haughty  is  his  stride  before  them :  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath. 
He  called  die  chief  of  Dunratho ;  :j:  and  his  words  were  heard. 

"  Cormul 

of  Galgacus;  tho'  I  believe  it  a  matter  of  mere  conjedlure,  that  the  Colgach  here 
mentioned  vas  the  same  with  that  hero.  I  cainiot  help  observing,  with  how  much 
propriety  the  song  of  the  bards  is  condu(fled.  Gaul,  whose  experience  might  have 
rendered  his  condudl  cautious  in  war,  has  the  example  of  his  father,  just  rushing  to 
battle,  set  before  his  eyes.  Fillan,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  y^uth  might  make 
him  impetuous  and  unguarded  in  aftion,  is  put  in  mind  of  the  sedate  and  serene 
behaviour  of  fingal  upon  like  occasions. 

*  The  expedition  of  Mcrni  to  Clutha,  alluded  to,  is  handed  down  in  tradition. 
.    f  The  mountain  Cromla  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  scene  of  this  poem  ; 
which  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Fingal. 

I  Dun-radio,  a  bill  -with  a  plain  on  its  top.  Cormuil,  hltie  eye.  Foldath  dispatches, 
here,  Coniiul  to  lie  in  ambush  behind  the  army  of  the  Caledonians.     This  speech, 

suits 
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"  Cormul,  thou  beholdest  that  path.  It  winds  green  behind  the 
foe.  Place  thy  people  there ;  lest  Morven  should  escape  from  my 
sword.  Bards  of  green-valleyed  Erin,  let  no  voice  of  yours  arise. 
The  sons  of  Morven  must  fall  without  song.  They  are  the  foes 
of  Cairbar.  Hereafter  shall  the  traveller  meet  their  dark,  thick 
mist  on  Lena,  where  it  wanders,  with  their  ghosts,  beside  the 
reedy  lake.  Never  shall  they  rise,  without  song,  to  the  dwelling 
of  winds." 

Cormul  darkened,  as  he  went :  behind  him  rushed  his  tribe. 
They  sunk  beyond  the  rock :  Gaul  spoke  to  Fillan  of  Moruth ;  as 
his  eye  pursued  the  course  of  the  dark-eyed  king  of  Dunratho. 
<*  Thou  beholdest  the  steps  of  Cormul ;  let  thine  arm  be  strong. 
When  he  is  low,  son  of  Fingal,  remember  Gaul  in  war.  Here 
I  fall  forward  into  battle,  amidst  the  ridge  of  shields." 

The  sign  of  death  arose :  the  dreadful  sound  of  Morni's  shield. 
Gaul  poured  his  voice  between.  Fingal  rose,  high  on  Mora.  He 
saw  them,  from  wing  to  wing,  bending  in  the  strife.  Gleaming, 
on  his  own  dark  hill,  the  strength  of  Atha  stood.  They  were 
like  two  spirits  of  heaven,  standing  each  on  his  gloomy  cloud ; 
when  they  pour  abroad  the  winds,  and  lift  the  roaring  seas.  The 
blue-tumbling  of  waves  is  before  them,  marked  with  paths  of 
whales.  Themselves  are  calm  and  bright ;  and  the  gale  lifts  their 
locks  of  mist. 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air?  It  is  Morni's  dreadful 
sword.  Death  is  strewed  on  thy  paths,  O  Gaul ;  thou  foldest 
them  together  in  thy  rage.  Like  a  young  oak  falls  Tur-lathon,* 
with  his  branches  round  him.  His  high-bosomed  spouse  stretches 
her  white  arms,  in  dreams,  to  the  returning  king,  as  she  sleeps 
by  gurgling  Moruth,  in  her  disordered  locks.  It  is  his  ghost, 
Oichoma-,  the  chief  is  lowly  laid.  Hearken  not  to  the  winds  for 
Turlathon's  echoing  shield.  It  is  pierced,  by  his  streams,  and  its 
sound  is  past  away 

G  g  Not 

suits  well  with  the  chara^er  of  Foldath,  which  is,  throiigliotit,  Iiaughtv  and  pre- 
sumptuous. Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  speech,  we  iiiid  the  opinion  of  the  times, 
concerning  the  unhappiness  of  the  sonls  of  those  wlio  were  huried  without  the  funeral 
song.  This  doclrine,  no  doubt,  was  inculcated  by  the  Lards,  to  rrtake  their  order 
respedlable  and  necessary. 

*  Tur-latlion,  broad  trunk  of  a  tree.  RToruth,  ^reat  stream.  Oichaorha,  mUd 
maid.     Hyxvi-lofA.,  the  bill  of  the  r.ohy  sireain.     DyxtYi-C^Xcn,  dark-Lro^vn  man. 
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Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath :  he  winds  his  course  in 
blood.-  Connal  met  him  in  fight ;  they  mixed  their  clanging  steel. 
Why  should  mine  eyes  behold  them  !  Connal,  thy  locks  are  gray. 
Thou  wert  the  friend  of  strangers,  at  the  moss-covered  rock  of 
Dunlora.  When  the  skies  were  rolled  together  •,  then  thy  feast 
was  spread.  The  stranger  heard  the  winds  without ;  and  rejoiced 
at  thy  burning  oak.  Why,  son  of  Duth-Caron,  art  thou  laid  in 
blood  ?  The  blasted  tree  bends  above  thee :  thy  shield  lies  broken 
near.  Thy  blood  mixes  with  the  stream  j  thou  breaker  of  the 
shields ! 

I  took  the  spear,  in  my  wrath ;  but  Gaul  rushed  forward  on  the 
foe.  The  feeble  pass  by  his  side ;  his  rage  is  turned  on  Moma's 
chief.  Now  they  had  raised  their  deathful  spears :  unseen  an  ar- 
row came.  It  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  his  steel  fell  sounding 
to  earth.  Young  Fillan  came,*  with  Cormul's  shield,  and  stretched 
it  at  large  before  the  king.  Foldath  sent  his  shout  abroad,  and 
kindled  all  the  field :  as  a  blast  that  lifts  the  broad-winged  flame, 
over  Lumen's  f  echoing  groves. 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"  said  Gaul,  "  thou  art  a  beam  from 
heaven  •,  that  coming  on  the  troubled  deep,  binds  up  the  tempest's 
wing.  Cormul  is  fallen  before  thee.  Early  art  thou  in  the  fame 
of  thy  fathers.  Rush  not  too  far,  my  hero,  I  cannot  lift  the  spear 
to  aid.  I  stand  harmless  in  battle :  but  my  voice  shall  be  poured 
abroad.  The  sons  of  Morven  shall  hear,  and  remember  my  for- 
mer deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  rose  on  the  wind,  the  host  bend  forward  in 
the  fight.  Often  had  they  heard  him,  at  Strumon,  when  he 
called  them  to  the  chase  of  the  hinds. — Himself  stood  tall,  amidst 
the  war,  as  an  oak  in  the  skirts  of  a  storm,  which  now  is  clothed, 
on  high,  in  mist :  then  shews  its  broad,  waving  head ;  the  mus- 
ing hunter  lifts  his  eye  from  his  own  rushy  field. 

My  soul  pursues  thee,  O  Fillan,  through  the  path  of  thy  fame. 

Thou 

*  Fillan  had  been  dispatched  by  Gaul  to  oppose  Cormul,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Foldath  to  lie  in  ambush  behind  the  Caledonian  army.  It  appears  that  Fillan  had 
killed  Cormul,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
shield  of  that  chief. 

f  Lumon,  bending  hill ;  a  mountain  in  Innis-huna,  or  that  part  of  South  Britain 
which  is  over  against  the  Irish  coast. 
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Thou  rolledst  the  foe  before  thee.  Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  would 
fly  ;  but  night  came  down  with  its  clouds  ;  and  Cathmor's  horn 
was  heard.  The  sons  of  Morven  heard  the  voice  of  Fingal,  from 
Mora's  gathered  mist.  The  bards  poured  their  song,  Lke  dew, 
on  the  returning  war. 

«  Who  comes  from  Strumon,"  they  said,  "  amidst  her  wan- 
dering locks  ?  She  is  mournful  in  her  steps,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes 
towards  Erin.  AVhy  art  thou  sad,  Evirchoma  ?  *  Who  is  like  thy 
chief  in  renown  ?  He  descended  dreadful  to  battle  •,  he  returns, 
like  a  light  from  a  cloud.  He  lifted  the  sword  in  wrath  :  they 
shrunk  before  blue-shielded  Gaul ! 

"  Jpy>  like  the  rustling  gale,  comes  on  the  soul  of  the  king. 
He  remembers  the  battles  of  old ;  the  days,  wherein  his  fathers 
fought.  The  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds 
the  renown  of  his  son.  As  the  sun  rejoices,  from  his  cloud,  over 
the  tree  his  beams  have  raised,  as  it  shakes  its  lonely  head  on  the 
heath  ;  so  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan. 

"  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when  Lara's  fields  are  still 
and  dark,  such  are  the  steps  of  Morven  pleasant  and  dreadful  to 
the  ear.  They  return  with  their  sound,  like  eagles  to  their  dark- 
browed  rock,  after  the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  the  dun  sons  of 
the  bounding  hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from  their  clouds,  sons 
of  streamy  Cona." 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora  of  the  hinds. 
A  flame  rose,  from  an  hundred  oaks,  which  winds  had  torn  from 
Cormul's  steep.  The  feast  is  spread  in  the  midst :  around  sat  the 
gleaming  chiefs.  Fingal  is  thei^e  in  his  strength;  the  eagle-wing f 
of  his  helmet  sounds :  the  rustling  blasts  of  the  west,  unequal  rushed 
through  night.  Long  looked  the  king  in  silence  round :  at  length 
his  words  were  heard. 

"  My  soul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.     I  behold  a  breach  among 

my  friends.    The  head  of  one  tree  is  low  :  the  squally  wind  pours 

in  on  Selma.     Where  is  the  chief  of  Bun-lora  ?  Ought  he  to  be 

G  g  i  j  forgot 

*  Evir-choama,  mild  and  stately  maid,  the  wife  of  Gaul.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Casdu-conglass,  chief  of  I-dronlo,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

\  f  The  kings  of  Morven  and  Ireland  had  a  plume  of  eagle's  feathers,  by  way  of 
ornament,  in  their  hehnets.  It  was  from  this  distinguished  mark  that  Ossian  knew 
Ci»thmor,  in  the  second  book. 
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forgot  at  the  feast  ?  "WTien  did  he  forget  the  stranger,  in  the  nmidst 
of  his  echoing  hall  ?  Ye  are  silent  in  my  presence  !  Connal  is  then 
no  more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior,  like  a  stream  of  light. 
Swift  be  thy  course  to  thy  fathers,  in  the  folds  of  the  mountain- 
winds.  Ossian,  thy  soul  is  fire  :  kindle  the  memory  of  the  king. 
Awake  the  battles  of  Connal,  when  first  he  shone  in  war.  The 
locks  of  Connal  were  gray;  his  days  of  youth*  were  mixed  with 
mine.  In  one  day  Duth-caron  first  strung  our  bows  against  the 
roes  of  Dunlora." 

"  Many,"  I  said,  "  are  our  paths  to  battle,  in  green  hilled  In- 
nis-fail.  Often  did  our  sails  arise,  over  the  blue-tumbling  waters ; 
when  we  came,  in  other  days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar.  The 
strife  roared  once  in  Alnecma,  at  the  foam-covered  streams  of 
Duth-ula.f  With  Cormac  descended  to  battle  Duth-caron  from 
cloudy  Morven.  Nor  descended  Duth-caron  alone,  his  son  was 
by  his  side,  the  long-haired  youth  of  Connal,  lifting  the  first  of 
his  spears.  Thou  didst  command  them,  O  Fingal,  to  aid  the  king 
of  Erin. 

*'  Like  the  bursting  stength  of  a  stream,  the  sons  of  Bolga  rushed 
to  war :  Colc-ulla:j:  was  before  them,  the  chief  of  blue-streaming 
Atha.  The  battle  was  mixed  on  the  plain,  like  the  meeting  of 
two  stormy  seas.     Cormac  §  shone  in  his  own  strife,  bright  as  the 

forms 

*  After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the  usurpation  of  the  tribe  of  Morni, 
Fingal  was  educated  in  private  by  Duth-caron.  It  was  then  he  contraded  that  in- 
timacy, with  Connal  the  son  of  Duth-caron,  which  occasions  his  regretting  so  much 
his  fall.  When  Fingal  was  grown  up,  he  soon  reduced  the  tribe  of  Morni ;  and, 
as  it  appears  front  the  subsequent  episode,  sent  Duth-caron  and  his  son  Connal  to 
the  aid  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  by  the  insurredlions  of  the  Fir-bolg.  This  episode  throws  farther  light 
on  the  contests  between  tlie  Cael  and  Fir-bolg ;  and  is  the  more  valuable  upon  that 
account. 

f  Duth-ula,  a  river  in  Connau^ht ;  it  signifies,  dark-rushing  -water. 

\  Colc-ulla,  firm  look  in  readiness ;  he  was  the  brother  of  Borbar-duthul,  the  fa- 
ther of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who,  after  the  death  of  Cormac  the  son  of  Artho, 
successively  mounted  the  Irish  throne. 

§  Cormac,  the  son  of  Conar,  the  second  king  of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of  the  Ca- 
ledonians. This  insurredlion  of  the  Fir-bolg  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
long  reign  of  Cormac.  From  several  episodes  and  poems,  it  appears,  that  he  never 
possessed  the  Irish  throne  peaceably.  The  party  of  the  family  of  Atha  had  made  se- 
veral attempts  to  overturn  the  succession  in  the  race  of  Conar,  before  they  effe;fted 
it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Artho.  Ireland,  from  the  most  ancient 
accounts  concerning  it,  seems  to  have  been  always  so  disturbed  by  domestic  commo- 
tions, that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  ever  was,  for  any  length  of  time,  subjeft 
10  one  monarch.     It  is  certain,  that  every  province,  if  not  every  small  district,  had 

its 
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forms  of  his  fathers.  But,  far  before  the  rest,  Duth-caron  hewed 
down  the  foe.  Nor  slept  the  arm  of  Comial,  by  his  father's  side. 
Atha  prevailed  on  the  plain :  like  scattered  mist,  fled  the  people 
of  UlHn.* 

"  Then  rose  the  sword  of  Duth-caron,  and  the  steel  of  broad- 
shielded  Connal.  They  shaded  their  flying  friends,  like  two  rocks 
with  their  heads  of  pine.  Night  came  down  on  Duth-ula:  silent 
strode  the  chiefs  over  the  field.  A  mountain  stream  roared  across 
the  path,  nor  could  Duth-caron  bound  over  its  course.  Why 
stands  my  father  ?"  said  Connal,  «  I  hear  the  rushing  foe." 

"  Fly,  Connal,"  he  said ;  "  thy  father's  strength  begins  to  fail. 
I  come  wounded  from  battle ;  here  let  me  rest  in  night.  "  But 
thou  shalt  not  remain  alone,  said  Connal's  bursting  sigh.  My 
shield  is  an  eagle's  wing  to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora."  He  bends 
dark  above  the  chief:  the  mighty  Duth-caron  dies. 

"  Day  rose,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard  appeared, 
deep-musing  on  the  heath :  and  could  Connal  leave  the  tomb  of 
his  father,  till  he  should  receive  his  fame  ?  He  bent  the  bow  against 
the  roes  of  Duth-ula  \  he  spread  the  lonely  feast.  Seven  nights 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  tomb,  and  saw  his  father  in  his  dreams- 
He  saw  him  rolled  dark,  in  a  blast,  like  the  vapour  of  reedy  Le- 
go.— At  length  the  steps  of  Colganf  came,  the  bard  of  high  Te- 

mora. 

its  own  king.  One  of  those  petty  princes  assumed,  at  times,  the  title  of  king  of 
Ireland,  and,  on  account  of  his  superior  force,  or  in  cases  of  public  danger,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  rest  as  such  ;  but  the  succession,  from  father  to  son,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  established.  It  was  the  divisions  amongst  themselves,  arising 
from  the  bad  constitution  of  their  government,  that,  at  last,  subjeded  the  Irish  to 
a  foreign  yoke. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Ullin  or  Ulster,  who  were  of  the  r^ce  of  the  Caledonlansj 
seem,  alone,  to  have  been  the  firm  friends  to  the  succession  in  tiie  family  of  Conar. 
The  Fir-bolg  were  only  subjedl  to  them  by  constraint,  and  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  off  their  yoke. 

f  Colgan,  the  son  of  Cathmul,  was  the  principal  bard  of  Cormac  Mac-Conar, 
king  of  Ireland.  Part  of  an  old  poem,  on  the  loves  of  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  is  still 
preserved,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  this  Colgan ;  but  whether  it  is  of  his  com- 
position, or  the  production  of  a  later  age,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  it  appears,  from  the  obsolete  phrases  which  it  contains,  to  be  very  ancient; 
and  its  poetical  merit  may  perhaps  excuse  me,  for  laying  a  translation  of  it  before 
the  reader.  AA'hat  remains  of  the  poem  is  a  dialogue  in  a  lyric  measure,  between 
Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac.  She  begins  with  a  soliloquy,  which 
is  overheard  by  Fingal. 

Ros-crai:a.  "  By  night,  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana!  I  feel  my  beating  soul.  No 
vision  of  the  forms  of  the  dead,  came  to  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  rising  from 
the  wave  of  the  north,  1  beheld  him  bright  in  his  locks.     I  beheld  the  son  of  tiie 

kincr- 
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mora.  Duth-caron  received  his  fame,  and  brightened,  as  he  rose 
on  the  M'ind." 

"  Pleasant  to  tl^e  ear,"  said  Fingal,  "  is  the  praise  of  the  kings 
of  men ;  when  their  bows  are  strong  in  battle  •,  when  they  soften 
at  the  sis;ht  of  the  sad.  Thus  let  my  name  be  renowned,  when  bards 
shall  lighten  my  rising  soul.  Carril,  son  of  Kin-fena  5  take  the 
bards  and  raise  a  tomb.  To  night  let  Connal  dwell,  within  his 
narrow  hoyse  :  let  not  the  soul  of  the  valiant  wander  on  the  winds. 
Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on  Moi-lena,  through  the  broad-headed 
groves  of  the  hill :  raise  stones,  beneath  its  beams,  to  all  the  fallen 
in  war.  Though  no  chiefs  were  they,  yet  their  hands  were  strong 
in  fight.  They  were  my  rock  in  danger  :  the  mountain  from  which 
I  spread  my  eagle-wings.  Thence  am  I  renowned :  Carril  forget 
not  the  low." 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards,  rosfe  the  song  of  the 
tomb.  Carril  strode  before  them ;  they  are  the  murmur  of  streams 
behind  him.  Silence  dwells  in  the  vales  of  Moi-lena,  where  each 
with  its  own  dark  stream,  is  winding  between  the  hills.  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  bards,  lessening,  as  they  moved  along.  I  leaned 
forward  from  my  shield  ;  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my  soul.  Half- 
formed  the  words  of  my  song,  burst  forth  upon  the  wind.  So 
hears  a  tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voice  of  spring  around :  it  pours  its 
^  green 

king^.  My  beating  soul  is  high.  I  laid  my  head  down  in  night;  again  ascended 
the  form.     Why  delayest  thou  thy  coming,  young  rider  of  streamy  waves? 

But,  there,  far-distant,  he  comes;  where  seas  roll  their  green  ridges  in  mist! 
Young  dweller  of  my  soul;  why  dost  thou  delay? 

Fingal.  It  was  the  soft  voice  of  Moi-lena !  the  pleasant  breeze  of  the  valley  of 
roes!  But  why  dost  thou  hide  thee  in  shades?  Young  love  of  heroes  rise.  Are  not 
thy  steps  covered  with  light?  In  thy  groves  thou  appearest,  Ros-crana,  like  the  sun 
in  the  gathering  of  clouds.  Why  dost  thou  hide  thee  in  shades?  Young  love  of 
heroes  rise. 

Ros-crana.  My  fluttering  soul  is  high !  Let  me  turn  from  the  steps  of  the  king. 
He  has  heard  my  secret  voice,  and  shall  my  blue  eyes  roll,  in  his  presence  ?  Roe  of 
the  hill  of  moss,  toward  thy  dwelling  1  move.  Meet  me,  ye  breezes  of  Mora,  as 
I  move  thro'  the  valley  of  winds.  But  why  should  he  ascend  his  ocean  ?  Son  of  he- 
roes, my  soul  is  thine  !  My  steps  shall  not  move  to  the  desert :  the  light  of  Ros- 
crana  is  here. 

Fingal.  It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghost,  the  fair  dweller  of  eddying  winds. 
Why  deceivest  thou  me,  with  thy  voice  ?  Here  let  me  rest  in  shades.  Shouldst 
thou  stretch  thy  white  arm,  from  thy  grove,  thou  sun-beam  of  Cormac  of  Erin  ! 

Roi-crana.  He  is  gone!  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim:  faint  rolling,  in  ail  my  tears. 
But,  there,  I  behold  him,  alone ;  king  of  Morven,  my  soul  is  thine.  Ah  me  !  what 
i.!anging  of  armour  !    Cok-uUa  of  Atha  is  near !" 
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green  leaves  to  the  sun,  and  shakes  its  lonely  head.  The  hum  of 
the  mountain  bee  is  near  it  j  the  hunter  sees  it,  with  joy,  from 
the  blasted  heatli. 

Young  Fillan,  at  a  distance  stood.  His  helmet  lay  glittering 
on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is  loose  to  the  blast :  a  beam  of 
light  is  Clatho's  son.  He  heard  the  words  of  the  king  with  joy : 
and  leaned  forward  on  his  spear. 

«  My  son,"  saitl  car-borne  Fingal ;  "  I  saw  thy  deeds,  and  my 
soul  was  glad.  The  fame  of  our  fathers,  I  said,  bursts  from  its 
gathered  cloud.  Thou  art  brave,  son  of  Clatho ;  but  headlong 
in  the  strife.  So  did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never  feared 
a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a,  ridge  behind ;  they  are  thy  strength 
in  the  field.  Then  shalt  thou  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  tlic 
tombs  of  thy  fathers.  The  memory  of  the  past  returns,  my  deeds 
in  other  years :  when  first  I  descended  from  ocean  on  the  grcen- 
valleyed  isle."  We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king.  The  moon 
looks  abroad  from  her  cloud.  The  gray-skirted  mist  is  near,  tlie 
dwelling  of  the  ghosts. 


TEMORA: 


T    E     M    O     R     A: 

AN    EPIC     POEM. 


argument, 

Vic'  second  night  cantinues,  Fi/igal  relates,  at  the  feast,  his  oivn  Jirst  expedition  into  Ire- 
land,  and  his  marriage  "with  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  iing  cif  that  island. 
'Tie  Irish  chiefs  conmene  in  the  present  «f  Cathmor.  The  situation  of  the  king  de- 
scribed. The  story  of  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  iing  of  Inis-buna,  lubo, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  young  ivarrior,  badfolloiued  Cathmor  to  the  luar.  The -sullen  be- 
haviour of  Foldatb,  "whu  had  commanded  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  reneius  the 
d'ffereuce  bet-ween  him  and  Malthos  ;  but  Cathmor,  interposing,  ends  it.  The  chiefs 
feast,  and  bear  the  sung  of  Fonar  the  bard.  Cathmor  returns  to  rest,  at  a  distance 
from  the  army.  The  ghost  of  his  broihei  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  ;  and  ob- 
scurely foretells  the  issue  of  the  -Mar.  The  soliloquy  of  the  iing.  He  discovers  Sui~ 
malLi.     Morning  comes.     Her  soliloquy  closes  the  book. 
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Xjeneath*  an  oak,"  said  the  king,  *<  I  sat  on  Selma's  streamy 
rock,  when  Coiinal  rose,  from  the  sea,  with  the  broken  spear  of 
Duth-caron.  Far-distant  stood  the  youth,  and  turned  away  his 
eyes  ;  for  he  remembered  the  steps  of  his  father,  on  his  own  green 
hillii.  I  darkened  in  my  place :  dusky  thoughts  rolled  over  my 
soui.  The  kings  of  Erin  rose  before.  I  half-unsheathed  my  sword. 
Slowly  approached  the  chiefs  -,  they  lifted  up  their  silent  eyes. 
Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for  the  bursting  torth  of  my  voice : 
it  was  to  them,  a  wind  from  heaven,  to  roll  the  mist  away. 

**  I  bade  my  white  sails  to  rise,  before  the  roar  of  Cona's  wind. 
Three  hundred  youths  looked,  from,  their  waves,  on  Fnigal'stbossy 
shield.  High  on  the  mast  it  hung,  and  marked  the  dark-blue  sea. 
But  when  the  night  came  dov/n,  I  struck,  at  times,  the  warning 
boss:  I  struck,  and  looked  on  high,  for  fiery-haired  Ul-erin.+ 
H  h  Nor 

*  This  episode  has  an  immediate  connciflion  with  the  story  of  Connal  and  Duth- 
caron,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  book.  Fingal,  sitting  beneath  an  oak,  near 
the  palace  of  Selma,  discovers  Connal  just  landing  from  Ireland.  The  danger  which 
threatened  Cormac  king  of  Ireland  induces  him  to  sail  immediately  to  that  island. 
The  story  is  introduced,  by  the  king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  future  behaviour  of  Fillan, 
whose  rashness  in  the  preceding  battle  is  reprimanded. 

f  Ul-erin,  the  guide  to  Ireland,  a  star  known  by  that  name  in  the  days  of  Fingal, 
and  very  useful  to  those  who  sailed,  by  night,  from  the  Hebrides,  cr  Caledonia,  ta 
the  coast  of  Ulster. 
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Nor  wanting  was  the  star  of  heaven :  It  travelled  red  between  the 
clouds  :  I  pursued  the  lovely  beam,  on  jJie  faint-gleaming  deep. 
With  morning,  Erin  rose  in  mist.  We  came  into  the  bay  of 
Moi-lena,  where  its  blue  waters  tumbled,  in  the  bosom  of  echo- 
ing woods.  Here  Cormac,  in  his  secret  hall,  avoided  the  strength 
of  Colc-uUa.  Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe :  the  blue  eye  of  Ros- 
crana  is  there:  Ros-crana,*  white-handed  maid,  the  daughter  of 
the  king. 

**  Gray,  on  his  pointless  spear,  came  forth  the  aged  steps  of  Cor- 
mac. He  smiled,  from  his  waving  locks,  but  grief  was  in  his  soul. 
He  saw  us  few  before  him,  and  his  sigh  arose.  "  I  see  the  arms  of 
Trenmor,"  he  said ;  **  and  thes;i  are  the  steps  of  the  king!  Fingal ! 
thou  art  a  beam  of  light  to  Cormac's  darkened  sou!.  Early  is  thy 
fame,  my  son :  but  strong  are  the  foes  of  Erin.  They  are  like 
the  roar  of  streams  in  the  land,  son  of  car-borne  Comhal." 

"  Yet  they  may  be  rolled-j-  away,"  I  said,  in  my  rising  sou!. 
"  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble,  king  of  blue-shielded  hosts. 
Why  should  fear  come  amongst  us,  like  a  ghost  of  night .?  The 
soul  of  the  valiant  gi-ows,  as  foes  increase  in  the  field.  Roll  no 
darkness,  king  of  Eria,  on  the  young  in  war." 

"  The  bursting  tears  of  the  king  came  dov/n.  He  seized  my 
hand  in  silence.  "  Rac<!  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  I  roll  no  cloud 
before  thee.  Thou  burnest  in  the  fire  of  thy  fathers.  I  behold 
thy  fame.  It  marks  thy  course  in  battles,  hke  a  stream  of  light. 
But  wait  the  coming  of  Cairbar:J  my  son  must  join  thy  sword. 
He  calls  the  sons  of  Ullin,  from  all  their  distant  streams." 

«  We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it  rose  in  the  midst 

of 

•  "R.Q^ctsm,  the  beam  of  the  rising  sun;  she  was  the  mother  of  Ossian.  The  Irish 
bards  relate  strange  fiiftions  concerning  this  princess.  Their  stories,  however,  con- 
cerning Fingal,  if  they  mean  him  by  Fion  Mac-Comnal,  are  so  inconsistent  and  no- 
toriously fabulous,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned;  for  they  evidently 
bear,  along  with  them,  the  marks  of  late  invention. 

■  f  Cormac  had  said  that  his  foes  were  like  the  roar  of  streams,  and  Fingal  continues 
the  metaphor.  The  speech  of  the  young  hero  is  spirited,  and  consistent  with  that 
sedate  intrepidity,  which  eminently  distinguishes  his  charader  throughout. 

\  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Cormac,  was  aftenvards  king  of  Ireland.  His  reign  was 
short.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormac  who  was 
jpurdered  by  Cairbar  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Cormac,  long 
after  his  son  Artho  was  grown  to  man's  estate,  had,  by  his  wife  Bcltanno,  another 
son,  whose  name  was  Ferard-artho.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of 
Conar  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  when  Fingal's  expedition  against  Cairbar  the  son 
of  Eorbar-duthul  happened.     See  more  of  Ferard-artho  in  the  eighth  book. 
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of  rocks :  rocks,  on  whose  dark  sides,  were  the  marks  of  streams 
of  old.  Broad  oaks  bend  around  with  their  moss:  the  thick  birch 
waves  its  green  head.  Hah'"-hid  in  her  shady  grove,  Ros-crana 
raised  the  song.  Her  white  hands  rose  on  the  harp.  I  beheld 
her  blue-rolling  eyes.  She  was  like  a  spirit*  of  heaven  half- 
folded  in  the  skirt  of  a  cloud. 

"  Three  days  we  feasted  at  Moi-Iena ;  she  rose  bright  amidst 
my  troubled  soul.  Cormac  beheld  me  dark.  He  gave  the  white- 
bosomed  maid.  She  came  with  bending  eye,  amidst  the  wander- 
ing of  her  heavy  locks.  She  came.  Straight  the  battle  roared. 
Colc-uUa  rushed;  I  seized  my  spear.  My  sword  rose,  with 
my  people,  against  the  ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled.  Colc-ulla  fell. 
Fingal  returned  with  fame. 

"  He  is  renowned,  O  Fillan,  who  fights,  in  the  strength  of  his 
people.  The  bard  pursues  his  steps,  through  the  land  of  the  foe. 
But  he  who  fights  alone ;  few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times.  He 
shines,  to-day,  a  mighty  light.  To-morrow,  he  is  low.  One  song 
contains  his  fame.  His  name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot, 
but  where  his  tomb  sends  forth  the  tufts  of  grass." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora  of  the  roes.     Three 

bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cormul,  poured  down  the  pleasant  song. 

Sleep  descended,  in  the  sound,  on  the  broad-skirted  host.     Car- 

H  h  ij  ril 

•  The  attitude  of  Ros-crana  is  aptly  illustrated  by  this  simile ;  for  the  ideas  of 
those  times,  concerning  the  spirits  of  the  deceased,  were  not  so  gloomy  and  dis« 
agreeable,  as  those  of  succeeding  ages.  The  spirits  of  women,  it  was  supposed,  re- 
tained that  beauty,  which  they  possessed  while  living,  and  transported  themselves, 
from  place  to  place,  with  that  gliding  motion,  which  Homer  ascribes  to  the  gods. 
The  descriptions  which  poets,  less  ancient  than  Ossian,  have  left  us  of  those  beautiful 
figures,  that  appeared  sometimes  on  the  hills,  are  elegant  and  picturesque.  They 
compare  them  to  the  ram-bciv  on  streams :  or  fbe  griding  of  sun-beams  on  the  hills. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning  from  the  war,  understood  that 
his  wife  or  mistress  was  dead.  The  bard  introduces  him  speakbg  the  following 
soliloquy,  when  he  came,  within  sight  of  the  place,  where  he  had  left  her,  at  his 
departure. 

"  My  soul  darkens  in  sorrow.  I  behold  not  the  smoke  of  my  hall.  No  gray  dog 
tcunds  at  my  streams.     Silence  dwells  in  the  valley  of  trees. 

"  Is  that  a  rain-bow  on  Crunath?  It  flies:  and  the  sky  is  dark.  Again,  thou 
movest,  bright,  on  the  heath,  thou  sun-beam  clothed  in  a  shower!  Ha!  it  is  she, 
my  love :  her  gliding  course  on  the  bosom  of  winds !" 

In  succeeding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-crana  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  the  high- 
est compliment,  that  could  be  paid  to  a  woman,  was  to  compare  her  person  with 
the  daughter  of  Cormac. 

'S  tu  fein  an  Ros-crana. 
Sjol  Chormaec  na  n'ioma  Ian. 
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ril  returned,  witli  the  bards,  from  the  tomb  of  Dun-lora's  king. 
The  voice  of  morning  shall  not  come,  to  the  dusky  bed  of  the 
hero.  No  more  shalt  thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes,  around  thy 
narrow  house. 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor  of  night,  when 
they  brighten  their  sides,  with  its  light,  along  the  heaving  sea : 
so  gathered  Erin,  around  the  gleaming  form  of  Atha's  king.  He, 
tall  in  the  midst,  careless  lifts,  at  times,  his  spear :  as  swells  or 
falls  the  sound  of  Fonar's  distant  harp.  Near  *  him  leaned,  against 
a  rock,  Sul-m.allaf  of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bosomed  daughter  of 
Conmor  king  of  Inis-huna.  To  his  aid  came  blue-shielded  Cath- 
mor,  and  rolled  his  foes  away.  Sul-malla  beheld  him  stately  in 
the  hall  of  feasts ;  nor  careless  rolled  the  eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the 
long-haired  maid. 

The  third  day  arose,  and  Fithilij:  came  from  Erin  of  the  streams. 
He  told  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  shield  §  on  Morven,  and  the  dan- 
ger 

*  In  order  to  illustrate  this  pasMjrc,  I  shall  give,  here,  the  history  on  which  it: 
is  founded,  as  I  h?-ve  gathered  it  from  other  poems.  The  nation  of  the  Fir-bolg 
who  inhdl^lted  the  south  of  Ireland,  being  originally  descended  from  the  Belgre, 
■who  possessed  the  south  and  south-west  coast  of  Britain,  kept  up,  for  many  ages, 
an  amicable  correspondence  with  their  mother-country;  and  sent  aid  to  the  British 
Pelgx  when  they  were  pressed  by  the  Romans  or  other  new-comers  from  the  con- 
tinent. Con-mor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  (that  part  of  South-Britain  which  is  over  against 
the  Irish  coast)  being  attacked,  by  what  enemy  is  not  mentioned,  sent  for  aid  to 
Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  the  most  potent  chief  of  the  Fir-bolg.  Cairbar  dispatched 
hisbrother  Cathmor  to  the  assistance  of  Conmor.  Cathmor  after  various  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  residence  of  Con-mor.  There,  at  a  feast,  Sul-mal- 
la, the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Cathmor,  who,  before 
her  passion  was  disclosed,  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  his  brother  Cairbar,  upon  t.hc 
news  of  the  intended  expedition  of  Fingal,  to  re-establish  the  family  of  Conar  on  the 
Irish  throne.  The  wind  being  contrary,  Cathmor  remained,  for  three  days,  in. a 
neighbouring  bay,  during  which  time  Sul-malla  disguised  herself,  in  the  habit  of  a 
young  warrior,  and  came  to  offer  him  her  service,  in  the  war.  Cathmor  accepted 
of  the  proposal,  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Ulster  a  few  days  before  the  death 
of  Cairbar. 

•}•  Sul-malla,  slowly  rolling  eyes.  Caon-mor,  mild  and  tall.  Inis-huna,  gree:: 
island. 

t  Fithil,  an  inferior  hard.  It  may  either  be  taken  here  for  the  proper  name  of  a 
man,  or  in  the  literal  sense,  as  the  bards  were  the  heralds  and  messengers  of  those 
times.  Cathmor,  it  is  probable,  was  absent,  v.'hen  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  Cair- 
bar, and  the  assassination  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  happened.  The  traditions, 
which  are  handed  down  with  the  poem,  say  that  Cathmor  and  his  followers  had 
only  arrived,  from  Inis-huna,  three  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar,  which  suffi- 
ciently clears  his  charaJler  from  any  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy, 
with  his  brother. 

§  The  ceremony  which  was  used  by  Fingal,  when  he  prepared  fcr  an  expedition. 
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ger  of  red-haired  Cairbar.  Cathmor  raised  the  sail  at  Cluba;  but 
the  winds  were  in  otiier  lands.  Three  days  he  remained  on  the 
coast,  and  turned  his  eyes  on  Conmor's  halls.  He  remembered 
the  daughter  of  strangers  and  his  sigh  arose.  Now  when  the  wlnd« 
::waked  the  wave :  from  the  hill  came  a  youth  in  arms  •,  to  lift  the 
sword  with  Cathm.or  in  his  echoing  field.  It  was  the  white-arnieu 
Sul-malla  :  secret,  she  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet.  Her  steps  were 
in  the  path  of  tlie  king ;  on  him  her  blue  eyes  rolled  with  joy, 
when  he  lay  by  his  roaring  streams.  But  Catlimor  thougl-t,  that 
on  Lumon,  she  still  pursued  the  roes  :  or  fair  on  a  rock,  stretched 
her  white  hand  to  the  wind ;  to  feel  its  course  from  Innic-fail  the 
green  dwelling  of  her  love.  He  had  promised  to  return,  witli 
his  white-bosomed  sails.  The  maid  is  near  tliee,  king  of  Atlu,, 
leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tall-  forms  of  the  chiefs  stood  around  :  all  but  dark-browed 
Foldath.  *  He  stood  beneath  a  distant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty 
soul.  His  bushy  hair  whistles  in  wind.  At  times,  bursts  the 
hum  of  a  song.  He  struck  the  tree,  at  length,  in  wrath ;  and 
rushed  before  the  king.  Calm  and  stately,  to  the  beam  of  the 
oak,  arose  the  form  of  young  Hidalla,  His  hair  falls  round  his 
blushing  cheek,  in  wroarhs  of  waving  light.  Soft  was  his  voice 
in  Clon-ra,f  in  the  valley  of  his  fathers;  when  he  touched  th<j 
harp,  in  the  hall,  near  his  roaring  streams. 

«  King  of  Erin,"  said  the  youth  "  now  is  the  time  of  feasts. 

Bid 

js  related,  by  Ossian,  In  one  of  his  lesser  poem!5.  A  bard,  at  midnight,  went  to  th? 
hall,  where  the  tribes  feasted  upon  solemn  occasions,  raised  the  iv/jr-song,  and  ihric; 
called  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  ancestors  to  come  on  thfir  clouds,  to  behold  the 
a(5lions  of  th  "ir  children.  Ke  then  fixed  the  shhld  of  Trenmor,  on  a  tree  on  the  rock 
of  Selma,  striking  it,  at  times,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear,  and  singing  the  w  ir 
song  between.  Thus  he  did,  for  three  successive  nights,  and  in  the  mear.  tin.e, 
messengers  were  dispatched  to  convene  the  tribes;  cr,  as  Ossian  expresses  it,  tu  ca!l 
them  from  all  their  streams.  This  phrase  alludes  to  the  situation  of  the  residence?  ci 
the  clans,  which  were  generally  fixed  in  wilicys,  where  the  torrents  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  were  colleded  into  one  body,  and  became /arg-f  j/rfar;j  or  rivers. 
7be  lifting  up  of  the  th'ield,  was  the  phrase  for  beginning  a  war. 

*  The  surly  attitude  of  Foldath  is  a  proper  preamble  to  his  after  behavicnf.  Chaf- 
fed with  the  disappointment  of  the  victory  which  he  promised  himself,  lie  becomes 
passionat.  and  over-bearing.  The  quarrel  which  succeeds  between  him  and  MaJthci 
was,  no  doubt,  introduced  by  the  poet,  to  raise  the  charadler  of  Cathmor  who^e 
superior  worth  shines  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of  ending  the  difference  between 
the  chiefs. 

f  Claon-rath,  -binding  f -.Id.  The  th  are  seldom  pronounced  audibly  Iii  the  Ga'.-t 
language. 
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Bid  the  voice  of  bavds  arise,  and  roll  the  night  away.  The  soul 
returns,  from  song,  more  terrible  to  war.  Darkness  settles  on 
Inis-fail :  from  hill  to  hill  bend  the  skirted  clouds.  Far  and  gray, 
on  the  heath,  the  dreadful  strides  of  ghosts  are  seen;  the  ghosts 
of  those  who  fell  bend  forward  to  their  song.  Bid  thou  the  harps 
to  rise,  and  brighten  the  dead,  on  their  wandering   blasts." 

«  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  said  Foldath's  bursting  wrath.  "  Did 
not  I  fail  in  the  field,  and  shall  I  hear  the  song  ?  Yet  was  not  my 
course  harmless  in  battle :  blood  was  a  stream  around  my  steps.  But 
the  feeble  were  behind  me,  and  the  foe  has  escaped  my  sword.  In 
Clon-ra's  vale  touch  thou  the  harp ;  let  Dura  answer  to  thy  voice ; 
while  some  maid  looks,  from  the  wood,  on  thy  long,  yellow  locks. 
Fly  from  Lubar's  echoing  plain  5  it  is  the  field  of  heroes." 

"  King  of  Temora,"*  Malthos  said,  "  it  is  thine  to  lead  in  war. 
Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on  the  dark -brown  field.  Like  a 
blast  thou  hast  past  over  hosts,  and  laid  them  low  in  blood  ;  but 
who  has  heard  thy  words  returning  from  the  field  ?  The  wrath- 
ful delight  in  death :  their  remembrance  rests  on  the  wounds  of 
their  spear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts:  their  words  arc 
ever  heard.  Thy  course,  chief  of  Moma,  was  like  a  troubled  stream. 
The  dead  were  rolled  on  thy  path :  but  others  also  lift  the  spear. 
We  were  not  feeble  behind  thee,  but  the  foe  v^ras  strong." 

The  king  beheld  the  rising  rage,  and  bending  forward  of  either 
ciiief :  for  half-unsheathed,  they  held  their  swords,  and  rolled  their 
silent  eyes.  Now  would  they  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had  not 
the  wrath  of  Cathmor  burned.  He  drew  his  sword :  it  gleamed 
through  night,  to  the  high-flaming  oak.  "  Sons  of  pride,"  said 
the  king,  **  allay  your  swelling  souls.  Retire  In  night.  Why 
should  my  rage'  arise  ?  Should  I  contend  with  both  in  arms  ?  It 
Is  no  time  for  strife.  Retire,  ye  clouds  at  my  feast.  Awake  my 
soul  no  more." 

They  sunk  from  the  king  on  either  side;    likef  two  columns 

of 

•  TLis  speech  of  Malthos  is,  throughout,  a  severe  reprimand  to  the  blustering 
behaviour  cf  Foldatli. 

f  The  poet  could  scarcely  find,  in  all  nature,  a  comparison  fo  favourable  as  this 
to  the  superiority  of  Cathmor  over  his  two  chiefs.  I  shall  illustrate  this  passage 
with,  another  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  poem,  just  now  in  my  hands.  "  As 
the  sun  is  above  the  vapours,  which  his  beams  have  raised ;  so  is  the  soul  of  the 
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of  morning  mist,-  when  the  sun  rises,  between  them,  on  his  glit- 
tering rocks.  Dark  is  tl-ieir  rolling  on  either  side  j  each  towards 
its  reedy  pool. 

..  Silent  sat  the  chiefs  at  the  feast.  They  looked,  at  times,  on 
Atha's  king,  where  he  strode,  on  his  rock,  amidst  his  settling 
soul.  The  host  lay,  at  length,  on  the  field:  sleep  descended  on 
Moi-lena.  The  voice  of  Fonar  rose  alone,  beneath  his  distant 
tree.  It  rose  in  the  praise  of  Cathmor  son  of  Larthon  *  of  Lumon. 
But  Cathmor  did  not  hear  his  praise.  He  lay  at  the  roar  of  a 
stream.  The  rustling  breeze  of  night  flew  over  his  v/histling  locks. 
Cairbar  came  to  his  dreams,  half-seen  from  his  low-hung  cloud. 
Joy  rose  darkly  in  his  face :  he  had  heard  the  song  of  Carril.  f 
A  blast  sustained  his  dark-skirted  cloud ;  which  he  seized  in  the 
bosom  of  night,  as  he  rose,  with  his  fame,  towards  his  airy  hall. 
Half-mixed  with  the  noise  of  the  stream,  he  poured  his  feeble 
words. 

:  "  Joy  meet  the  soul  of  Cathmor ;  his  voice  was  heard  on  Moi- 
lena.  The  bard  gave  his  song  to  Cairbar :  he  travels  on  the  wind. 
My  form  is  in  my  father's  hall,  like  the  gliding  of  a  terrible  light, 

which 

king  above  the  sons  of  fear.  They  roll  dark  belovr  him ;  he  rejoices  in  the  robe  of 
his  beams.  But  when  feeble  deeds  wander  on  the  soul  of  the  king,  he  is  a  darken- 
ed sun  rolled  along  the  sky ;  the  valley  is  sad  below :  flowers  wither  beneath  the 
drops  of  the  night." 

,  *  Lear-thon,  s^a-ioa-ve,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  that  colony  of  the  Fir-bolg^ 
which  first  migrated  into  Ireland.  Larthon's  first  settlement  in  that  country  is  re- 
lated in  the  seventh  book.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Cathmor;  and  is  here  called 
Larthon  of  Lumon,  from  a  high  hill  of  that  name  in  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Fir-bolg.  The  poet  preserves  the  character  of  Cathmor  throughout.  He  had 
mentioned,  in  the  first  book,  the  aversion  of  that  chief  to  praise,  and  we  find  him 
here  lying  at  the  side  of  a  stream,  that  the  noise  of  it  might  drown  the  voice  of 
Fonar,  who,  ac:ording  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  sung  his  eulogium  in  his  even- 
ing song.  Though  other  chiefs,  as  well  as  Cathmor,  might  be  averse  to  hear  their 
own  praise,  we  find  it  the  universal  policy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the  bards  to  be 
as  extravagant  as  they  pleased  in  their  encomiums  on  the  leaders  of  armies,  in  the 
presence  of  their  people.  The  vulgar,  who  had  no  great  ability  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, received  tlie  chara6lers  of  their  princes,  entirely  upon  the  faith  of  the  bards. 
f  Carril,  the  son  of  Kin-fena,  by  the  orders  of  Ossian,  sung  the  funeral  elegy 
at  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  See  the  second  book,  towards  the  end.  In  all  the  poems 
of  Ossian,  the  visit  of  ghosts,  to  their  living  friends,  are  short,  and  their  language 
obscure,  both  which  circumstances  tend  to  throw  a  solemn  gloom  on  these  super- 
natural scenes.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  speech  of  the  ghost  of  Cairbar,  he 
foretells  the  death  of  Catlimor,  by  enumerating  those  signals  which,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  times,  preceded  the  death  of  a  person  renowned.  It  was  thought 
that  the  ghosts  of  deceased  bards  simg,  for  three  nights  preceding  the  death  (near 
the  pbce  where  his  tomb  was  to  be  raised)  round  a»  unsubstantial  figure  which  re- 
presented the  body  of  the  person  who  was  to  die. 
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v/hich  winds  through  the  desert,  in  a  stormy  ijight.  No  bard 
shall  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The 
sons  of  song  love  the  valiant.  Cathmor,  thy  name  is  a  pleasant 
gale.  The  mournful  sounds  arise  !  On  Lubar's  field  there  is  a 
voice  !  Louder  still  ye  shadov/y  ghosts !  the  dead  were  full  of  fame. 
Shrilly  swells  the  feeble  sound.  The  rougher  blast  alone  is  heard  * 
Ah,  soon  is  Cathmor  low  I"  Rolled  into  himself  he  flew,  v/idc 
en  the  bosom  of  his  blast.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure,  and 
shook  its  whistling  head.  The  king  started  from  rest,  and  took 
his  deathful  spear.  He  lifts  his  eyes  around.  He  sees  but  dark- 
skirted  night. 

<'  It*  was  the  voice  of  the  king;  but  now  his  form  is  gone. 
Unmarked  is  your  path  in  the  air,  ye  children  of  the  night.  Of- 
ten, like  a  relieved  beam,  are  ye  seen  in  the  desert  wild ;  but  ye  re- 
tire in  your  blasts  before  our  steps,  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble 
race  !  knowledge  with  you  there  is  none.  Your  joys  are  weak, 
and  like  the  dreams  of  our  rest,  or  the  light-winged  thought  that 
flies  across  the  soul.  Shall  Cathmor  soon  be  low?  Darkly  kid 
in  his  narrow  house  ?  where  no  morning  comes  with  her  half- 
opened  eyes.  Away,  tliou  shade !  to  fight  is  mine,  all  further 
thought  away  !  I,  rush  forth,  on  eagle  wings,  to  seize  my  bean^ 
of  fame.     In  the  lonely  vale  of  streams,  abides  the  littlef  soul. 


*  The  soliloquy  of  Cathmor  abounds  with  that  magnanimity  ard  love  of  f^mt 
vhich  constitute  the  hero.  Though  staggered  at  first  with  the  predidion  of  Ciir- 
tar's  ghobt,  he  soon  comforts  himself  with  the  agreeable  prosped  of  his  future  re- 
nown ;  and  like  Achilles,  prefers  a  short  and  glorious  life,  to  an  obscure  length  of 
years  in  retirement  and  ease. 

f  From  this  passage  v/e  learn  in  what  extreme  cont^.-mpt  an  indoknt  and  ur- 
■warlike  life  was  held  in  those  days  cf  heroism.  Whatever  a  philosopher  m.ay  sav, 
in  praise  of  quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  f.ir  from  thinking,  hut  they  weaken  and  debase 
the  human  mind.  When  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  exerted,  they  lose  their 
■vigour,  and  low  and  circumscribed  notions  take  the  place  of  noble  and  er.lurged  ideas. 
A6lion,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  attend  it,  call  forth, 
by  turns,  all  the  povvrers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exercising,  strengthen  them.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  great  and  opulent  states,  when  property  and  indolence  are  secured  to 
individuals,  we  seldom  meet  v.-ith  that  strength  of  mind  which  is  so  cornm.on  in  a 
nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It  is  a  curious,  but  jy-t  observation  ;  that 
great  kingdoms  seldom  produce  great  charaders,  which  must  be  altogether  attri- 
buted to  that  indolence  and  dissipation ,  which  are  inseparable  companions  of  too  much 
property  and  security.  Rome,  it 'S  certain,  had  more  real  great  men  v/jthin  it,  when 
its  power  was  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Latium,  than  when  its  do- 
minion extended  over  all  the  known  world  ;  and  one  petty  state  of  the  Saxon  hep- 
ta^rthy  had,  perhaps,  as  much  genuine  spirit  in  it,  as  the  two  British  kingdoms  united. 
As' a  state,  we  are  much  more  powerful  than  our  ancestors,  but  we  would  lo-e  bv 
comparing  individuals  with  them. 
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Years  roll  on,  seasons  return,  but  he  is  still  unknown.  In  a  blast 
comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  gray  head  low.  His  ghost  is 
rolled  on  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  held.  Its- course  is  never  on 
hills,  or  mossy  vales  of  wind.  So  shall  not  Cathmdr  depart,  no 
boy  in  the  field  was  he,  who  only  marks  the  bed  of  roes,  upon 
the  echoing  hills.  My  issuing  forth  was  with  kings,  and  my  joy 
in  dreadful  plains :  where  broken  hosts  are  rolled  away,  like  seas 
before  the  M'ind." 

So  spoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening  in  his  rising  soul : 
valour,  like  a  pleasant  flame,  is  gleaming  within  his  breast.  Stately 
is  his  stride  on  the  heath :  the  beam  of  east  is  poured  around.  He 
saw  his  gray  host  on  the  field,  wide-spreading  their  ridges  in  light. 
Pie  rejoiced,  like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  whose  steps  come  forth  on 
his  seas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful  round,  and  all  the  winds 
are  laid.  But  soon  he  awakes  the  waves,  and  rolls  them  large  to 
some  echoing  coast. 

On  the  rushy  bank  of  a  stream,  slept  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna. 
The  helmet  had  fallen  from  her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in  the  lands 
of  her  fathers.  There  morning  was  on  the  field :  gray  streams  leapt 
down  from  the  rocks  •,  the  breezes,  in  shadowy  waves,  fly  over  the 
rushy  fields.  There  is  the  sound  that  prepares  for  the  chase ;  and  the 
moving  of  warriors  from  the  hall.  But  tall  above  the  rest  is  the  hero 
of  streamy  Atha:  he  bend's  his  eye  of  love  on  Sul-malla,  from  his 
stately  steps.  She  turns,  witli  pride,  her  face  away,  and  careless 
bends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid  when  Atha's  warrior  came. 
He  saw  her  fair  face  before  him,  in  the  midst  of  her  wandering 
locks.  He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon.  What  should  Cathmor 
do  ?  His  sigh  arose :  his  tears  came  down.  But  straight  he  turned 
away.  «  This  is  no  time,  king  of  Atha,  to  wake  thy  secret  soul. 
.The  battle  is  rolled  before  thee,  like  a  troubled  stream." 

He  struck  that  warning  boss,*  wherein  dwelt  the  voice  of  war. 

Erin  rose  around  him  like  the  sound  of  eagle-wings.  Sul-malla  start- 

I  i  ed 

*  In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  description  of 
Cathmor's  shield  which  the  poet  has  given  us  in  the  seventh  book.  This  shield  had 
seven  principal  bosses,  the  sound  of  each  of  which,  when  struck  with  a  spear,  con- 
veyed a  particular  order  from  the  king  to  his  tribes.  The  sound  of  one  of  them,  as 
here,  was  the  signal  for  the  array  to  assemble. 
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ed  from  sleep,  in  her  disordered  locks.  She  seized  the  hehr.et  from 
earth,  and  trembled  in  her  place.  «<  Why  should  they  know  in  Erin 
of  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna  ?"  for  she  remembered  tlie  race  of  kings, 
and  the  pride  of  her  soul  arose.  Her  steps  are  behind  a  rock,  by  the 
blue-winding  stream*  of  a  vale :  where  dwelt  the  dark-brown  hind  ere 
yet  the  war  arose.  Thither  came  the  voice  of  Cathmor,  at  times,  to 
Sul-malla's  ear.  Her  soul  is  darkly  sad;  she  pours  her  words  on  wind. 
**  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed :  they  are  rolled  away  from  my 
soul.  I  hear  not  the  chase  in  my  land.  I  am  concealed  in  the  skirts  of 
war.  I  look  forth  from  my  cloud,  but  no  beam  appears  to  light  my 
path.  I  behold  my  warrior  low;  for  the  broad-shielded  king  is  near; 
he  that  overcomes  in  danger;  Fingal  of  the  spears.  Spirit  of  departed 
Conmor,  are  thy  steps  on  the  bosom  of  winds  ?  Comest  thou,  at  times, 
to  other  lands,  father  of  sad  Sul-malla!  Thou  dost  come,  for  I  have 
heard  thy  voice  at  night ;  while  yet  I  rose  on  the  wave  to  streamy  Inis- 
fail.  The  ghost  of  fathers,  they  say,f  can  seize  the  souls  of  their  race, 
while  they  behold  them  lonely  in  the  midst  of  woe.  Call  me,  my  fa- 
ther, when  the  king  is  low  on  earth;  for  then  I  shall  be  lonely  in  the 
midst  of  woe." 

TEMORA: 

*  This  was  not  the  valley  of  Lona  to  which  Sul-malla  afterwards  retired. 

f  Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  was  killed  in  that  war,  from  which  Cath- 
mor delivered  Inis-huna.  Lormar  his  son  succeeded  Con-mor.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  times,  when  a  person  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  misery,  which  could  admit 
of  no  alleviation,  that  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors  called  his  so'J  aivay.  This  super- 
natural kind  of  death  was  called  the  -voice  of  the  dead ;  and  is  believed  by  the  super- 
stitious vulgar  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  gave  more  universal  credit  to  ap- 
paritions, and  the  visits  of  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  to  their  friends,  than  the 
common  highlanders.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  least,  to  the  situation 
of  the  country  they  possess,  as  to  that  credulous  disposition  which  distinguishes  an 
unenlightened  people.  As  their  business  was  feeding  of  cattle,  in  dark  and  exten- 
sive deserts,  so  their  journeys  lay  over  wide  and  unfrequented  heaths,  where,  often, 
they  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  amidst  the  whistling  of  winds,  and  roar 
of  water-falls.  The  gloom.iness  of  the  scenes  around  them  was  apt  to  beget  that 
melancholy  disposition  of  mind,  which  most  readily  receives  impressions  of  the  ex- 
traordinary and  supernatural  kind.  Falling  asleep  in  this  gloomy  mood,  and  their 
dreams  being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  elements  around,  it  is  no  matter  of  won- 
der, that  they  thought  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  dead.  This  'voice  of  the  dead,  how- 
ever, was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  shriller  whistle  of  the  winds  in  an  old  tree, 
or  in  the  chinks  of  a  neighbouring  rock.  It  is  to  this  cause  I  ascribe  those 
many  and  improbable  tales  of  ghosts,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  highlands :  for, 
in  other  respeds,  we  do  not  find  that  the  highlanders  are  more  credulous  than  their 
neighbours. 
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argument. 

Ossian,  after  a  short  address  to  fie  harp  of  Cona,  describes  the  arrangement  of  both  armies 
«n  either  side  of  the  river  Lubar,  Fingal  gi-jes  the  command  to  Fillan:  but,  at  the 
same  time,  orders  Gaul,  the  son  of  Moriii,  ivho  bad  been  -wounded  in  the  hand  in  the 
preceding  battle,  to  assist  him  -with  his  counsel.  The  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  is  command- 
ed by  Foldath.  The  general  onset  is  described.  The  great  aiiions  of  Fillan.  He  iills 
Rothmar  and  Culmin.  But  "when  Fillan  conquers,  in  one  luing,  Foldath  presses  hard 
on  the  other.  He  ttiounds  Dermid,  the  son  of  Duthno,  and  puts  the  tvhole  luing  to 
flight.  Dermid  deliberates  ivith  himself,  and,  at  last,  resolves  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  Foldath,  by  engaging  him  in  single  cambal.  When  the  t-vro  chiefs  were  ap-: 
proanbing  toivards  one  another,  Fillan  came  suddenly  to  the  relief  of  Dermid;  engaged 
Foldath,  and  killed  him.  The  behaviour  of  Malthos  to-wards  the  fallen  FMath.  Fil- 
lan puts  the  "whole  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  to  flight.  The  book  closes  ivith  an  address  to 
Clatho,  the  mother  of  that  hero. 
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X.  HOU  dweller  between  the  shields  that  hang  on  high  in  Ossian's 
hall,  descend  from  thy  place,  O  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice. 
Son  of  Alpin,  strike  the  string ;  thou  must  awake  the  soul  of  tlie 
bard.  The  murmur  of  Lora's*  stream  has  rolled  the  tale  away. 
I  stand  in  the  cloud  of  years :  few  are  its  openings  towards  the 
past,  and  when  the  vision  comes  it  is  but  dim  and  dark.  I  hear 
thee,  harp  of  Cona ;  my  soul  returns,  like  a  breeze,  which  the 
sun  brings  back  to  the  vale,  where  dwelt  the  lazy  mist.^ 

Lubar f  is  bright  before  me,  in  the  windings  of  its  vale.     On 
I  i  ij  either 

*  Lora  is  often  mentioned ;  it  was  a  small  and  rapid  stream  in  the  neighbourhood 
•f  Selma.  There  is  no  vestige  of  this  name  now  remaining ;  though  it  appears  from 
a  very  old  song,  which  the  transbtor  has  seen,  that  one  of  the  small  rivers  on  the 
north-west  coast  was  called  Lora  some  centuries  ago. 

f  From  several  passages  in  the  poem,  we  may  form  a  distin<3.  idea  of  the  scene 
of  the  adion  of  Temora.  At  a  small  distance  from  one  another  rose  the  hills  of 
Mora  and  Lona:  the  first  possessed  by  Fingal,  the  second  by  the  army  of  Cathmon 
Tlirough  the  intermediate  plain  ran  the  small  river  Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  which 
all  the  battles  were  fought,  excepting  that  between  Cairbar  and  Oscar,  related  in 
the  Hrst  book.  This  last  mentioned  engagement  happened,  to  the  north  of  the  hiU 
of  Mora,  of  which  Fingal  took  possession,  after  the  army  of  Cairbar  fell  back  to 
that  of  Cathmor.  At  some  distance,  but  within  sight  of  Mora,  towards  the  west, 
Lubar  issued  from  the  mountain  of  Crommal,  and  after  a  short  cpuise  thrtaigh  the 

plaiiJ 
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either  sid/s,  on  their  hills,  rise  the  tall  forms  of  the  kings ;  their 
people  are  poured  around  them,  bending  forward  to  their  words ; 
as  if  their  fathers  spoke,  descending  from  their  winds.  But  the 
kings  were  like  two  rocks  in  the  midst,  each  with  its  dark  head 
of  pines,  when  they  are  seen  in  the  desert,  above  low-sailing  mist. 
High  on  their  face  are  streams,  which  spread  their  foam  on  blasts. 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  poured  Erin,  like  the  sound  of 
flame.  Wide  they  came  down  to  Lubar;  before  them  is  the  stride 
of  Foldath.  But  Cathmor  retired  to  his  hill,  beneath  his  bend- 
ing oaks.  The  tumbling  of  a  stream  is  near  the  king :  he  lifts, 
at  times,  his  gleaming  spear.  It  was  a  flame  to  his  people,  in  the 
midst  of  war.  Near  him  stood  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  leaning 
on  her  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice  over  the  strife  :  her  soul  delighted 
not  in  blood.  A  valey*  spreads  green  behind  the  hill,  with  its 
three  blue  streams.  The  sun  is  there  in  silence ;  and  the  dun 
mountain-roes  come  down.  On  these  are  turned  the  eyes  of  Inis- 
huna's  white-bosomed  maid. 

Fingal  beheld,  on  high,  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul :  he  saw  the 
deep  rolling  of  Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain.  He  struck  that 
warning  boss,  which  bids  the  people  obey ;  when  he  sends  his 
chiefs  before  them,  to  the  field  of  renown.  Wide  rose  their  spears 
to  the  sqii  •,  their  echoing  shields  reply  around.  Fear,  like  a  va- 
pour, did  not  wind  among  the  host :  for  he,  the  king,  was  near, 
the  strength  of  streamy  Morven.  Gladness  brightened  tlie  hero,  we 
heard  his  words  of  joy. 

**  Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the  sound  of  Morven 's 
sons !  They  are  mountain  waters,  determined  in  their  course. 
Hence  is  Fingal  renowned,  and  his  name  in  other  lands.  He  was 
not  a  lonely  beam  in  danger ;  for  your  steps  were  always  near. 
But  never  was  I  a  dreadful  form,  in  your  presence,  darkened  into 
wrath.     My  voice  was  no  thunder  to  your  ears  :   mine  eyes  sent 

forth 

plain  of  Moi-lena,  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  field  of  "battle.  Behind 
the  mountain  of  Cromnial  ran  the  small  stream  of  Levath,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Ferad-artho,  the  son  of  Cairbar,  the  only  person  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar, 
lived  concealed  in  a  cave,  during  the  usurpation  of  Cairbar  th^^  son  of  Borbar-duthul. 
f  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  retired,  during  the  last  and  decisive  battle  be- 
tween Fingal  and  Cathmor.  It  is  described  in  the  seventh  book,  where  it  is  called 
the  vale  of  Lena,  and  the  residence  of  a  Druid. 
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fortli  no  death.  ^Vhen  the  haughty  appeared,  I  beheld  them  not. 
They  were  forgot  at  my  feasts  :  Uke  mist  they  melted  away.  A 
young  beam  is  before  you:  few  are  his  paths  to  war.  They  are  few, 
but  he  is  valiant :  defend  my  dark-haired  son.  Bring  him  back 
with  joy:  Hereafter  he  may  stand  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fathers  j 
his  soul  is  a  flame  of  their  fire.  Son  of  car-borne  Morni,  move  behind 
the  son  of  Clatho :  let  thy  voice  reach  his  ear,  from  the  skirts  of  war. 
Not  unobserved  rolls  battle,  before  thee,  breaker  of  the  shields." 

The  king  strode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's  lofty  rock.  As, 
slow,  I  lifted  my  steps  behind  ;  came  forward  the  strength  of  Gaul. 
His  shield  hung  loose  on  its  thong  ;  he  spoke,  in  haste,  to  Ossian. 
"  Bind,*  son  of  Fingal,  this  shield,  bind  it  high  to  the  side  of 
Gaul.  The  foe  may  behold  it,  and  think  I  lift  the  spear.  If  I 
shall  fall,  let  my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field ;  for  fall  I  must  with- 
out my  fame  :  mine  arm  cannot  lift  the  steel.  Let  not  Evir-cho- 
ma  hear  it,  to  blush  between  her  locks.  Fillan  the  mighty  behold 
us ;  let  us  not  forget"  tlie  strife.  Why  should  they  come,  from 
their  hills,  to  aid  our  flying  field  ?" 

He  strode  onward,  with  the  sound  of  his  shield.  My  voice 
pursued  him,  as  he  went.  "  Can  the  son  of  Morni  fall  without 
his  fame  in  Erin  ?  But  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  forsake  their  souls 
of  fire.  They  rush  careless  over  the  fields  of  renown :  their  words 
are  never  heard."  I  rejoiced  over  the  steps  of  the  chief-,  I  strode 
to  the  rock  of  the  king,  where  he  sat  in  his  wandering  locks, 
amidst  the  mountain-wind. 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hosts,  towards  each  other,  at  Lu- 
bar.  Here  Foldath  rose  a  pillar  of  darkness :  there  brightened 
the  youth  of  Fillan.  Each,  with  his  spear  in  the  stream,  sent 
fortlr  the  voice  of  war.  Gaul  struck  the  shield  of  Morven  :  at  once 
they  plunge  in  battle.  Steel  poured  its  gleam  on  steel :  like  the 
fall  of  streams  shone  the  field,  when  they  mix  their  foam  together, 
from  two  dark-browed  rocks.  Behold  he  comes  the  son  of  fame : 
he  lays  the  people  low  !  Deaths  sit  on  blasts  around  him  !  War- 
riors strew  thy  paths,  O  Fillan  ! 

Rothmar 

*  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  Gaul  was  wounded:  wliich  occasions  his  re- 
quiring here  the  assistance  of  Ossian  to  bind  his  shield  on  his  siiio. 
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Rotltmar,*  the  shield  of  warriors,  stood  between  two  chinky 
rocks.  Two  oaks,  which  winds  had  bent  from  high,  spread  their 
branches  on  either  side.  He  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  on  Fillan, 
and  silent,  shades  his  friends.  Fingal  saw  the  approaching  fight  j 
and  all  his  soul  arose.  But  as  the  stone  of  Lodaf  falls,  shook, 
at  once,  from  rocking  Drum-anard,  when  spirits  heave  the  earth 
in  their  wrath ;  so  fell  blue-shielded  Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  steps  of  Culmin ;  the  youth  came,  bursting  into 
tears.  Wrathful  he  cut  the  wind,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his  strokes 
with  Fillan.  He  had  first  bent  the  bow  with  Rothmar,  at  the 
rock  of  his  own  blue  streams.  There  they  had  marked  the  place 
of  the  roe,  as  the  sun-beam  flew  over  the  fern.  Why,  son  of 
Cul-aliin,  dost  thou  rush  on  that  beam  J  of  light.?  it  is  a  fire  that 
consumes.  Youth  of  Strutha  retire.  Your  fathers  were  not  equal. 
In  the  glittering  strife  of  the  field. 

The  mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the  hall ;  she  looks  forth  on 
blue-rolling  Strutha.  A  whirlwind  rises,  on  the  stream,  dark-ed- 
dying round  the  ghost  of  her  son.    His  dogs§  are  howling  in  their 

place : 

*  Roth-mar,  the  sound  of  the  sea  before  a  storm.  Drumanard,  high  ridge.  Colmin, 
fdft-Baired.      Cul-allin,  heautiful  locls.     Strutha,  streamy  river. 

f  Bt  the  stone  of  Loda,  as  I  have  remarked  in  my  notes  on  some  other  poems' 
of  Ossian,  is  meant  a  place  of  worship  among  the  Scandinavians.  Ossian,  in  his 
many  expeditions  to  Orkney  and  Scandinavia,  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
yites  of  thu  religion  which  prevailed  in  those  countries,  and  frequently  alludes  to  them 
in  his  poems.  There  are  some  ruin'i,  and  circular  pales  of  stone,  remaining  still  in 
Orkney,  and  the  islands  of  Shetland,  which  retain,  to  this  day,  the  name  of  Loda 
©r  Laden.  They  seem  to  have  differed  materially,  in  their  construdion,  from 
those  Driridical  monuments  which  remain  in  Britain,  and  the  western  isles.  The 
places  of  worship  among  th<:  Scaudinaviaas  \vere  originally  rude  and  unadorned.  h> 
after  ages,  when  they  opened  a  communication  with  other  nations,  they  adopted 
their  manners,  and  builr  temples.  That  at  Upsaf,  in  Sweden,  was  amazingly  rich 
and  magnificent.  Haquin,  of  Norway,  built  one,  near  Drontheim,  little  inferior 
%o  the  former ;  and  it  went  alvf ays  under  the  nam6  of  Loden.  Mallet,  introditifion 
a  rhhtDire  de  Dannerxarc. 

I  I'he  poet,  metaphorically,  calls  Fillan  a  beam  of  light.  Culmin,  mentioned 
here,  was  the  son  of  Clonmar,  chief  of  Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-allin.  She 
Wits  so  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  person,  that  she  is  introduced,  frequently, 
in  the  similies  and  aliufeions  of  ar.cicnt  poctrj'.  Mar  Chrd-aluin  Strutha  nan  sian  ; 
is  a  simile  of  Ossian  in  another  poem;  i.e  Lovely  as  Cul-ajlin  of  Strutha  of  the  storms. 

§  Dogs  vreie  thought  to  be  sensible  of  the  death  of  their  master,  let  it  happen 
at  ever  so  great  a  distance.  It  v/as  also  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms 
which  warriors  left  at  home  became  bloody,  when  they  themselves  fell  in  battle. 
It  was  from  those  signs  that  Cul-allin  is  supposed  to  understand  that  her  son  is  kil- 
led; in  which  she  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  his  ghost.  Her  sudden  and 
short  exclamation,  ca  th«  occasion,  k  more  affecting  than  if  she  had  extended  her 
i-omplaints  to  a  greater  length.  The  attitude  of  the  fallen  youth,  and  Fillan's  re- 
flexions 
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place :  his  shield  is  bloody  in  the  halL  "  Art  thou  fallen,  my 
fair-haired  son,  in  Erin's  dismal  war  ?" 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  secret,  lies  panting,  by  her  wonted  stream?, 
the  hunter  looks  over  her  feet  of  wind,  and  remembers  her  stately 
bounding  before :  so  lay  the  son  of  Cul-allin,  beneath  the  eye  of 
Fillan.  His  hair  is  rolled  in  a  little  stream :  his  blood  wandered 
on  his  shield.  Still  his  hand  held  the  sword,  that  failed  him  in 
the  day  of  his  danger.  «  TIiou  art  fallen,"  said  Fillan,  «  ere  yet  thy 
fame  was  heard.  Thy  father  sent  thee  to  war :  and  he  expeds 
to  hear  tliy  deeds.  He  is  gray,  perhaps,  at  his  streams,  turning 
his  dim  eyes  towards  Moi-lena.  But  thou  shalt  not  return,  with 
the  spoil  of  the  fallen  foe." 

Fillan  poured  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him,  over  the  echoing 
lieath.  But,  man  on  man,  fell  Morv-en  before  the  dark-red  rage 
of  Foldath  ;  for,  far  on  the  field,  he  poured  the  roar  of  half  his 
tribes.  Dermid  stood  before  him  in  wrath  :  the  sons  of  Cona  ga- 
ther round.  But  his  shield  is  cleft  by  Foldath,  and  his  people 
poured  over  the  heath. 

Then  said  tlie  foe,  in  his  pride,  "  They  have  fled,  and  my  fame 
begins.  Go,  Malthos,  and  bid  the  king  to  guard  the  dark-roll- 
ing of  ocean  ;  that  Fingal  may  not  escape  from  my  sword.  He 
must  lie  on  earth.  Beside  some  fen  shall  his  tomb  be  seen.  It 
shall  rise  without  a  song.  His  ghost  shall  hover  in  mist  over  the 
reedy  pool," 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt ;  he  rolled  his  silent 
eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  of  Foldath,  and  looked  up  to  the  king 
©n  his  hill ;  then,  darkly  turning,  he  plunged  his  sword  in  war. 

In  Clono's*  narrow  vale,  where  bend  two  trees  above  the  streains, 

dark 

flecftions  over  him,  are  natural  and  judicious,  and  come  forcibly  back  on  the  mind 
v.hen  we  consider,  that  the  supposed  situation  of  the  father  ol  Culmin,  was  so  si- 
milar to  that  of  Fingal,  after  the  death  of  Fillan  himself. 

*  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clono,  son  of  Lethmal  of  Lora,  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Dermid,  the  son  of  Duthno.  His  history  is  thus  related  in  an  old  poem. 
In  the  days  of  Conar,  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  Clona  passed 
over  into  that  kingdom,  from  Caledonia,  to  aid  Conar  against  the  Fir-bolg.  Being 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  soon  drew  the  attention  of  Sulmin, 
the  young  wife  of  an  Irish  chief.  She  disclosed  her  passion,  which  was  not  properly 
returned  by  the  Caledonian.  The  lady  sickened,  through  disappointment,  and  her 
love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her  husband.  Fiied  with  jealousy,  he  vowed 
revenge.     Clono,  to  avoid  his  rage,  departed  from  Temora,  in  order  to  pass  over 

into 
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dark  in  his  grief  stood  Duthno's  silent  son.  The  blood  poured 
from  his  thigh:  his  shield  lay  broken  near.  His  spear  leaned  against 
a  stone  ;  why,  Dermid,  why  so  sad  ?  "  I  hear  the  roar  of  battle. 
My  people  are  alone.  My  steps  are  slow  on  the  heath ;  and  no 
shield  is  mine.  Shall  he  then  prevail  ?  It  is  then  after  Dermid  is 
low !  I  will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foldath,  and  meet  thee  yet  in 
fight." 

He  took  his  spear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The  son  of  Morni  came. 
**  Stay,  son  of  Duthno,  stay  thy  speed  j  thy  steps  are  marked  with 
blood.  No  bossy  shield  is  thine.  Why  shouldst  thou  fall  un- 
armed ?"  "  King  of  Strumon,  gi\«e  thou  thy  shield.  It  has  often 
rolled  back  the  war.  I  shall  stop  the  chief,  in  his  course.  Soii 
of  Morni,  dost  thou  behold  that  stone  ?  It  lifts  its  gray  head 
through  grass.  There  dwells  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Dermid.  Place 
me  there  in  night." 

He  slowly  rose  against  the  hill,  and  saw  the  troubled  field. 
The  gleaming  ridges  of  the  fight,  disjoined  and  broken  round. 
As  distant  fires,  on  heath  by  night,  now  seem  as  lost  in  smoke, 
then  rearing  their  red  streams  on  the  hill,  as  blow  or  cease  the 
winds :  so  met  the  intermitting  war  the  eye  of  broad-shielded  Der- 
mid. Through  the  host  are  the  strides  of  Foldath,  like  some  dark 
ship  on  wintery  waves,  when  it  issues  from  between  two  isles,  to 
sport  on  echoing  seas. 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beheld  his  course.    He  strove  to  rush  along. 

Bur 

into  Scotland  ;  and  being  beniglitcd  in  the  valley  mentioned  here,  he  hid  liim  down 
to  sleep.  Thdre,  Lcthmal  descended  in  the  dreams  of  Cloiio  ,  tin  J  told  him  that  danger 
•was  near.  ^ 

Ghost  of  Lcthmal.  "  Arise  from  thy  bed  of  moss  ;  son  of  low-laid  Lethmal,  arise. 
The  sound  of  the  coming  of  foes,  descends  along  the  wind. 

Clo)w.    "W^hose  voice  is  that,  like  many  streams,  in  the  season  of  my  rest  ? 
Ghost  of  Lctkmal.  Arise,  thou  dweller  of  the  souls  of  the  lovely ;    son  of  Leth- 
mal, arise. 

Chno.  How  dreary  is  the  night !  The  moon  is  darkened  in  the  sky;  fed  are  the 
|>aths  of  ghosts,  along  its  sullen  face  !  Gretn-skirted  meteors  set  around.  Dull  is 
the  roaring  of  streams,  from  the  valley  ot  dim  forms.  I  hear  thee,  spirit  of  my  fa- 
ther, on  the  eddying  course  of  the  wind.  I  hear  thee,  but  thou  bendest  not,  forward, 
thy  tall  form,  from  the  skirts  of  night." 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,  the  hiif.band  of  Sulmin  came  up,  with  his  numerous 
attendant?.  Clono  defended  himself,  but,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  he  was  over- 
powered and  slain.  He  ^vas  buried  in  that  place  where  he  v/as  killed,  and  the  valley 
was  called  after  his  name.  Dermid,  in  his  request  to  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni,  which 
immediately  follows  this  paragrajih,  alludes  to  the  tomb  of  Clono,  and  his  own 
connci51ion  with  that  unfortunate  chief. 
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But  he  failed  in  the  midst  of  his  steps ;  and  the  big  tear  came 
down.  He  sounded  his  father's  horn ;  and  thrice  struck  his  bos- 
sy shield.  He  called  thrice  the  name  of  Foldatii,  from  Iiis  roar- 
ing tribes.  Foldath,  with  joy»  behold  the  chief :  he  lifted  high 
his  bloody  spear.  As  a  rock  is  marked  with  streams,  that  fell 
troubled  down  its  side  in  a  storm ;  so,  streaked  with  v/andcring 
blood,  is  the  dai'k  form  of  Moma.  The  host,  on  either  side, 
withdrew  from  the  contending  of  kings.  They  raised,  at  once, 
their  gleaming  points.  Rushing  came  Fillan  of  Moruth.  Three 
paces  back  Foldath  withdrew ;  dazzled  with  that  beam  of  light, 
which  came,  as  issuing  from  a  cloud,  to  save  the  wounded  hero. 
Growing  in  his  pride  he  stood,  and  called  forth  all  his  steel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  tlieir  sounding  strife,  on 
the  winds :  so  rushed  the  two  chiefs,  on  Moi-lena,  into  gloomy 
fight.  By  turns  are  the  steps  of  the  kings*  forward  on  their  rocks ; 
for  now  the  dusky  war  seems  to  descend  on  their  swords.  Cath- 
mor  feels  the  joy  of  warriors,  on  his  mossy  hill :  their  joy  in  se- 
cret when  dangers  rise  equal  to  their  souls.  His  eye  is  not  turned 
on  Lubar,  but  on  Morven's  dreadful  king ;  for  he  beheld  him,  on 
Mora,  rising  in  his  arms. 

Foldathf  fell  on  his  shield;  the  spear  of  Fillan  pierced  the  king. 
K  k  Nor 

*  Fingal  and  Cathmw. 

f  The  fall  of  Foldath,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  v.is  predided  to  hliii,  before 
he  had  left  his  own  country  to  join  Cairbar,  in  his  designs  on  the  Irish  throne.  He 
went  to  the  cave  of  Moma,  to  inquire  of  the  spirits  of  his  fathers,  concerning  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  of  Cairbar.  The  responses  of  oracles  are  always  attended 
with  obscurity,  and  liable  to  a  double  meaning:  Foldath,  therefore,  put  a  favour- 
able interpretation  on  the  predidion,  and  pursued  his  adopted  plan  of  aggrandizing 
himself  with  the  family  of  Atha.  I  shall,  here,  transbte  the  answer  of  il>e  ghosts  of 
his  ancestors,  as  it  was  handed  down  by  tradition.  Whether  the  legend  is  really  an- 
cient, or  the  invention  of  a  late  age,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  detennine,  though,  from 
the  phraseology,  I  should  suspedl  the  last. 

Foldath,  addressing  the  spirits  of  his  fal  hers. 

"  Dark,  I  stand  in  your  presence ;  fatherb  of  Foldath,  hear.  Shall  my  steps  pass 
over  Atha,  to  Ullin  of  the  roes  ? 

The  Ansr.ver, 

Thy  steps  shall  pass  over  Atha,  to  the  green  dwelling  of  kings.  There  shall  thy 
stature  arise,  over  the  fallen,  like  a  pillar  of  thunder  clouds.  There,  terrible  in  dark- 
ness, shalt  thou  stand,  till  the  ref.ctied  heatn,  or  Chn-cath  of  Moruth,  come;  Moruth 
of  many  stnaims,  that  roars  in  distant  lands." 

Cloncath,  or  refieihJ  bdam,  say  my  traditional  authors,  was  the  name  of  the  sword 
ef  Fillan ;  so  that  it  was  in  the  latent  signification  of  the  word  Clon-catb,  that  the 
deception  lay.     My  principal  reason  for  introducing  this  note,  is,  that  if  this  tra- 
dition is  equally  ancier.t  with  the  poem,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  doubtful,  it  serves  to 
'  shew, 
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Nor  looked  the  youth  on  the  fallen,  but  onward  rolled  the  war. 
The  hundred  voices  of  death  arose.  "  Stay,  son  of  FIngal,  stay 
thy  speed.  Beholdest  thou  not  that  gleamhig  form,  a ,  dreadful 
sign  of  death  ?  Awaken  not  the  king  of  Alnecma.  Return,  son 
of  blue-eyed  Clatho." 

Malthos*  saw  Foldath  low.  He  darkly  stood  above  the  king. 
Hatred  was  rolled  from  his  soul.  He  seemed  a  rock  in  the  desert, 
on  whose  dark  side  are  the  trickling  of  waters,  when  the  slow- 
sailing  mist  has  left  it,  and  its  trees  are  blasted  with  winds.  He 
spoke  to  the  dying  hero,  about  the  narrow  house.  Whether  shall 
thy  gray  stone  rise  in  UUin  ?  or  in  Moma'sf  woody  land,  where 
the  sun  looks,  in  secret,  on  the  blue  streams  of  Dalrutho  ?J  There 
are  the  steps  of  thy  daughter,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lcna. 

«  Rememberest  thou  her,"  said  Foldath,  '*  because  no  son  is 
mine ;  no  youth  to  roll  the  battle  before  him,  in  revenge  of  me  .'* 
Malthos,  I  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peaceful  in  the  field.  Raise 
the  tombs  of  those  I  have  slain,  around  my  narrow  house.  Often 
shall  I  forsake  tire  blast,  to  rejoice  above  their  graves  j  when  I 
behold  them  spread  around,  with  their  long-whistling  grass." 

His  soul  rushed  to  the  vales  of  Moma,  and  came  to  Dardu- 
lena's  dreams,  where  she  slept,  by  Dalrutho's  stream,  returning 
from  the  chase  of  the  hinds.  Her  bow  is  near  the  maid,  unstrung; 
the  breezes  fold  her  long  hair  on  her  breasts.  Clothed  in  the  beauty 
of  youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark  bending,  from  the  skirts 
of  the  wood,  her  wounded  father  came.     He  appeared,  at  times, 

then 

shew,  that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-bolg  differed  from  that  of  the  Caledonians,  as  we 
never  find  the  latter  inquiring  of  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  ancestors. 

*  The  charadlers  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  well  sustained.  They  were  both 
dark  and  surly,  but  each  in  a  different  way.  Foldath  was  impetuous  and  cruel. 
Malthos  stubborn  and  incredulous.  Their  attachment  to  the  family  of  Atha,  was 
equal;  their  bravery  in  battle  the  same.  Foldath  was  vain  and  ostentatious:  Mal- 
thos unindulgent  but  generous.  His  behaviour  here,  towards  his  enemy  Foldath, 
shews,  that  a  good  heart  often  lies  concealed  under  a  gloomy  and  sullen  charadter. 

f  Moma  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the  south  of  Connaught,  once  famous  for 
being  the  residence  of  an  Arch-druid.  The  cave  of  Moma  was  thought  to  be  inha- 
bited by  the  spirits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg,  and  their  posterity  sent  to  inquire 
tiiere,  as  to  an  oracle,  concerning  the  issue  of  their  wars. 

\  Dal-ruiith,  parched  cr  sandy  jidd.  The  etymology  of  Dardu-lena  is  uncertain. 
The  daughter  of  Foldath  was,  probably,  so  called,  from  a  place  in  Ulster,  where 
her  father  had  defeated  part  of  the  adherents  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.  Dor-du- 
lena;  the  dark  ivood  of  Moi-lena.  As  Foldath  was  proud  and  ostentatious,  it  would 
appear,  that  he  transferred  the  name  of  a  place,  where  he  himself  had  been  victo- 
rious, to  his  daughier. 
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then  seemed  as  hid  in  mist.  Bursting  into  tears  she  rose :  she 
knew  that  the  chief  was  low.  To  her  came  a  beam  from  his  soul 
when  folded  in  its  storms.  Thou  wert  the  last  of  his  race,  blue- 
eyed  Dardu-lena ! 

Wide-spreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled 
along.  Fillan  hung  forward  on  their  steps ;  and  strewed,  with 
dead,  tlie  heath.  Flngal  rejoiced  over  his  son.  Blue-shielded 
Cathmor  rose. 

Son*  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp  :  give  Fillan's  praise  to  the  wind: 
raise  high  his  praise,  in  my  hall,  while  yet  he  shines  in  war. 

Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  hall.  Behold  tliat  early 
beam  of  thine.  The  host  is  withered  in  its  course.  No  further 
look — it  is  dark.  Light-trembling  from  the  harp,  strike,  virgins, 
strike  the  sound.  No  hunter  he  descends,  from  the  dewy  haunt 
of  the  bounding  roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind  ;  nor 
sends  his  gray  arrow  abroad. 

Deep-folded  in  red  war,  the  battle  rolls  against  his  side.  Or, 
striding  midst  the  ridgy  strife,  he  pours  the  deaths  of  thousands 
forth.  Fillan  is  like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  that  descends  from  the 
skirt  of  his  blast.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  steps,  as  he  strides 
from  wave  to  wave.  His  path  kindles  behind  him ;  islands  shake 
their  heads  on  the  heaving  seas. 

Kk  ij  TEMORA: 

*  These  sudden  transitions  from  the  subjeft  are  not  uncommon  in  the  composi- 
tions of  Ossian.  That  in  this  place  has  a  peculiar  beauty  and  propriety.  The  sus- 
pcnce,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  left,  conveys  the  idea  of  Fillan's  danger 
more  forcibly  home,  than  any  description  that  the  poet  could  introduce.  There  is  a 
sort  of  eloquence,  in  silence  with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the  circumstances 
of  an  important  scene  is  generally  cold  and  insipid.  The  human  mind,  free  and  fond 
of  thinking  for  itself,  is  disgusted  to  find  every  thing  done  by  the  poet.  It  is  there- 
fore, his  business  only  to  mark  the  most  striking  out-lines,  and  to  allow  the  imagi- 
nations of  his  readers  to  finish  the  figure  for  themselves. 

The  book  ends  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 


T    E     M    O    R     A: 

AN    EPIC     POEM. 


argumntt, 

'7lis  book  opens  -.uith  a  speech  of  Fingal,  ishu  sees  Xlathrmr  iescnid'mg  to  the  a:s.'istiTnic 
c/his  jifiHg  army.  The  ling  dispatches  Ossian  tothe  relief  of  Fillan,  He  himself  t.^ 
tires  behind  tht  reel  of  Cvrmul,  to  ai'oid  the  sight  of  the  engagement  liP^Uisn  his  son 
and  Cathmar.  Ossian  adiames.  The  descent  of  Cathmor  described.  He  rallies  the 
army,  reneivs  the  bcttle,  and,  before  Ossian  could  arri-je,  engages  Fillan  himself  Ujion 
the  approach  of  Ossian,  the  combat  between  the  f^vo  heroes  ceases.  Ossian  and  Cath- 
Mor  prepare  to  fght,  but  sight  coming  on  prevents  them.  Ossian  returns  to  the  place 
luhere  Cathmor  and  Fillan  fought.  Hefndi  Indian  morially  wounded,  and  leaning  o' 
gainst  a  rock.  Their  diseourse.  Fillan  dies  :  his  body  is  laid,  by  Ossian,  in  a  neigh- 
iourir.g  ca'ue.  The  Caledonian  army  return  to  Fingal.  He  questions  them  about  hit 
son,  and  understanding  that  he  tvat  tilled,  retires,  in  silence,  to  the  net  of  ConnuL 
Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Fingal,  the  Fir-bolg  advance.  Cathmor  fnds  Bran^  ^/le 
of  the  dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  onthe  shield  of  Fillan,  before  the  entra?ice  (f  the  catse^-wbere 
the  br.dy  of  that  hero  lay.  His  rejleitions  thereupon.  He  returns,  in  a  melancljoly  mood, 
to  his  army.  Multhas  endcarjours  to  coTrfort  him,  by  the  example  of  his  father  Borhar~ 
duthul.  Cathmor  retires  to  rest.  The  song  of  Sul-malla  concludes  the  book,  "whlsi 
ends  akout  tht  middle  of  the  third  night,  from  the.  opening  of  the  poem. 


BOOK    VI. 


C 


ATHMOR  rises  on  his  echoing  hill  1  Shall  Fingal  take  die 
sword  of  Luno  ?  But  what  should  become  of  thy  fame,  son  of 
white-bosomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  daugh- 
ter of  Iiiistore.  I  shall  not  quench  thy  early  beam ;  it  shines 
along  my  soul.  But  rise,  O  wood-skirted  Mora,  rise  between  the 
war  and  me !  Why  should  Fingal  behold  the  strife,  lest  his  dark- 
haired  warrior  should  fall  ?  Amidst  the  song,  O  Carril,  pour  the 
sound  of  the  trembling  harp  :  here  are  the  voices  of  rocks,  and 
bright  tumbling  of  waters.  Father  of  Oscar  lift  the  spear  ;  defend 
the  young  in  arms.  Conceal  thy  steps  from  Fillan's  eyes.  He  must 
not  kiTow  tliat  I  doubt  his  steel.  No  cloud  of-mine  shall  rise,  my 
son,  upon  thy  soul  of  fire  !" 

He  sunk  behind  his  rock,  amidst  the  sound  of  Carril's  song. 
Brightening,  in  my  growing  soul,  I  took  the  spear  of  Temora.* 

I 

*  The  spear  of  Temora  ^as  that  which  Oscar  had  received,  in  a  present,  from 
Cormac,  the  son  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland,  h  was  of  it  that  Cairbar  mads  the  pre- 
text for  c[iianellir.g  with  Oscar,  at  the  feast,  in  the  first  bgok. 
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I  saw,  along  Moi-lena,  the  wild  tumbling  of  battle,  the  strife  of 
death,  in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined  and  broken  round.  Fillan  is 
a  beam  of  fire :  from  wing  to  wing  is  his  wasteful  course.  The 
ridges  of  war  melt  before  him.  Tlicy  are  rolled,  in  smoke,  from 
the  fields. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  in  the  armour  of  kings  ! 
Dark-rolled  the  eagle's  wing  above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Uncon- 
cerned are  his  steps,  as  if  they  v/ere  to  the  chase  of  Atha.  He 
raised,  at  times,  his  dreadful  voice  \  Erin,  abashed,  gathered  round. 
Their  souls  returned  back,  like  a  stream  :  they  wondered  at  the 
steps  of  their  fear :  for  he  rose,  like  the  beam  of  the  morning  on 
a  haunted  heath :  the  traveller  looks  back,  with  bending  eye,  on 
the  'field  of  dreadful  forms.  Sudden,  from  the  rock  of  Moi-lena, 
are  Sul-malla's  trembling  steps.  An  oak  took  the  spear  from  her 
hand  ;  half-bent  she  loosed  the  lance  :  but  then  are  her  eyes  on 
the  king,  from  amidst  her  wandering  locks.  "  No  friendly  strife 
is  before  thee  :  no  light  contending  of  bows,  as  when  the  youth 
of  Cluba*  came  forth  beneath  the  eye  of  Con-mor." 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  passing  clouds  for  its 
robe,  seems  growing,  in  gathered  darkness,  over  the  streamy  heath ; 
so  seemed  the  chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gathered  his  people  round. 
As  different  blasts  fly  &ver  the  sea,  each  behind  its  dark-blue  wave, 
so  Cathmor's  words,  on  every  side,  poured  his  warriors  forth. 
Nor  silent  on  his  hill  is  Fillan ;  he  mixed  his  words  with  his  echo- 
ing shield.  An  eagle  he  seemed,  with  sounding  wings,  calling 
the  wind  to  his  rock,  when  he  sees  the  coming  forth  of  the  roes, 
on  Lutha'sf  rushy  field. 

Now  they  bent  forward  in  battle  :  death's  hundred  voices  rose ; 
for  the  kings,  on  either  side,  were  like  fires  on  the  souls  of  the 
people.  I  bounded  along  :  high  rocks  and  trees  rushed  tall  be- 
tween the  war  and  me.     But  I  heard  the  noise  of  steel,  between 


*  Clu-ba,  imnmncr  bay ;  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Inis-huna,  or  the  western  coast  of 
South-Britain.  It  was  in  this  bay  that  Cathmor  was  wind-bound  when  Sul-malla 
came,  in  the  disguise  of  a  young  warrior,  to  accompany  him  in  his  voyage  to  Ire- 
land. Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  as  we  learn  from  her  soliloquy,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  book,  was  dead  before  the  departure  of  his  daughter. 

f  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  I\iorven,  in  the  days  of  Osslan.  There 
dwelt  'i'oscar  the  son  of  Conloch,  the  father  of  Malvina,  who,  upon  that  account, 
io  often  called  the  maid  of  Lutha.     Lutha  signifies  sivi/t  stream. 
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my  clanging  arms.  Rising,  gleaming,  on  the  hill,  1  beheld  the 
backward  steps  of  hosts :  their  backward  steps,  on  either  side,  and 
wildly  looking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were  met  in  dreadful  fight  j  the 
two  blue-shielded  kings.  Tall  and  dark,  through  gleams  of  steel, 
are  seen  the  striving  heroes.  I  rushed.  My  fears  for  Fillan  flew, 
burning  across  my  soul. 

I  came ;  nor  Cathmor  fled  j  nor  yet  advanced  :  he  side-lcng 
stalked  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold,  tall  he  seemed.  I  called  forth 
all  my  steel.  Silent  a  while  we  strode,  on  either  side  of  a  rush- 
ing stream :  then,  sudden  turning,  all  at  once,  we  raised  our  pointed 
spears.  We  raised  our  spears,  but  night  came  down.  It  is  dark 
and  silent  around  \  but  where  the  distant  steps  of  hosts  are  sound- 
ing over  the  heath. 

I  came  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought.  Nor  voice,  nor  sound 
is  there.  A  broken  helmet  lay  on  earth  -,  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain. 
"  Where,  Fillan,  where  art  thou,  young  chief  of  echoing  Mor- 
ven?"  He  heard  me  leaning  against  a  rock,  which  bent  its  gray 
head  over  the  stream.  He  heard  -,  but  sullen,  dark  he  stood.  At 
length  I  saw  the  chief. 

"  Why  standest  thou,  robed  in  darkness,  son  of  woody  Selma? 
Bright  is  thy  path,  my  brother,  in  this  dark-brown  field.  Long 
has  been  thy  strife  in  battle.  Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard. 
Ascend  to  the  cloud  of  thy  father,  to  his  hill  of  feasts.  In  the 
evening  mist  he  sits,  and  hears  the  voice  of  Carril's  harp.  Carry 
joy  to  the  aged,  young  breaker  of  the  shields." 

"  Can  the  vanquished  carry  joy  ?  Ossian,  no  shield  Is  mine. 
It  lies  broken  on  the  field.  The  eagle-wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn. 
It  is  when  foes  fly  before  them  that  fathers  delight  in  their  sons. 
But  their  sighs  burst  forth,  in  secret,  when  tlieir  young  warriors 
yield.  No  :  Fillan  will  not  behold  the  king.  Why  should  the 
hero  mourn  ?" 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,  why  dost  thou  awake  my  soul  "i 
Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire  before  him  ;  and  shall  he  not  rejoice  ? 
Such  fame  belonged  not  to  Ossian  \  yet  was  the  king  still  a  sun 
to  me.  He  looked  on  my  steps,  with  joy ;  shadows  never  rose 
on  his  face.    Ascend,  O  Fillan  to  Mora  :  his  feast  is  spread  in  the 

folds  of  mist." 

"  Ossian, ' 
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*'  Ossian,  give  me  that  broken  shield :  these  feathers  that  are 
rolled  in  the  wind.  Place  them  near  to  Fillan  that  less  of  his 
fame  may  fail.  Ossian,  I  begin  to  fail.  Lay  me  in  that  hollow 
rock.  Raise  ixj  stone  above :  lest  one  should  ask  about  my  fame. 
I  am  fallen  in  the  first  of  my  fields  :  fallen  without  renown.  Let 
thy  voice  alone  send  joy  to  my  flying  soul.  Why  should  the  feeble 
know  where  dwells  the  lost  beam  of  Clatho  ?"  * 

*<"  Is  thy  spirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  blue-eyed  king  of  shields  ? 
Joy  piarsue  my  hero,  through  his  folded  clouds.  The  forms  of 
thy  fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend  to  receive  their  son.  I  behold  the 
spreading  of  their  fire  on  Mora  !  the  blue-rolling  of  their  misty 
wrcaths.  Joy  meet  thee,  my  brother.  But  we  are  dark  and  sad. 
i  behold  the  foe  round  the  aged,  and  the  wasting  away  of  his 
fime.  Thou  art  left  alo^^e  in  the  field,  gray-haired  king  of 
Selma." 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of  the  nightly  stream. 
One  red  star  looked  in  on  the  hero  :  winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks. 
I  listened :  ncr  sound  was  heard  :  for  the  warrior  slept.  As  light- 
jiing  on  a  cloud,  a  thought  came  rushing  over  my  soul.    My  eyes 

rolled 

•  A  dialogue  between  Clatho  the  mother,  and  Bos-mina  the  sister,  of  that  hero.  ■ 

Clatho.  "  Dauj^hter  of  Finp;al,  arise :  thou  light  between  thy  looks.  Lift  thy 
faFr  head  ftom  rest,  soft-gliding  sun-beam  of  Sdma !  I  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy 
breast,  v/hite-tossed  amidst  thy  wandering  locks:  when  the  rustling  breeze  of  the 
morning  came  from  the  desert  of  streams.  Hast  thou  seen  thy  fathers,  Bos-mina,. 
sitscending  in  thy  dreams .'  Arise,  daughter  of  Clatho ;  dwells  their  atight  of  grief 
ira  thy  soul. 

Bus-mina.  A  thin  form  passed  before  me,  fading  as  it  flew:  like  the  darkening- 
ivsve  of  a  breeze,  along  a  field  of  grass.  Descend,  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call 
sack  the  soul  of  Bos-mina,  it  has  rolled  away,  like  a  stream.  I  hear  thy  pleasant 
5ound.    I  hear  thee,  O  harp,  and  my  voice  shall  rise. 

How  often  shall  ye  rush  to  war,  ye  dwellers  of  my  soul  ?  Your  paths  are  distant 
fefngi  of  men,  in  Erin  of  blue  streams.  Lift  thy  wing,  thou  southern  breeze,  from 
Clono's  darkening  beuth:  spread  the  sails  of  Fingal  towards  the  bays  of  his  land. 

But  who  is  that,  in  his  strength,  darkening  in  the  presence  of  war  ?  His  arm. 
stretche.s  to  the  foe,  like  the  beam  of  the  sickly  sun  ;  when  his  side  is  crusted  with 
darkness  ;  and  he  rolls  his  dismal  course  through  the  sky.  Who  is  it,  but  the  fa- 
ther of  Bos-niLia?  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is  past? 

Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  side;  beautiful,  but  terrible,  is  thy  light.  Thy 
sword  is  before  thee,  a  blue  fire  of  night.  When  shalt  thou  return  to  thy  roes;  to 
the  streams  of  thy  ru'-hy  fields .'  When  shall  I  behold  thee  from  Mora,  while  winds 
strew  my  long  locks  on  moss?  But  shall  a  young  eagle  return  from  the  field,  where 
the  heroes  fall .'  • 

CLrtbo.  Soft,  as  the  song  of  Loda,  is  the  voice  of  Selm^'s  maid.  Pkasant  to  the 
ear  of  Clatho  is  the  name  of  the  breaker  of  shields.  Behold,  the  king  comes  from 
ocean :  the  shield  of  Morvr-n  is  borne  by  bards.  The  foe  has  fled  before  bini,  like 
.the  departure  of  misc  I  hear  not  the  sounding  wings  of  my  eagle;  the  rushing 
forth  of  the  ;on  of  Clatho,    'i'hou  art  dark,  O  Fingal ;  shall  he  not  return  ?  *  *  *  * 
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rolled  in  fire  :  my  stride  was  in  the  clang  of  steel.  "  I  will  find 
thee,  chief  of  Atha,  in  the  gathering  of  thy  thousands.  Why 
should  that  cloud  escape,  that  quenched  our  early  beam  ?  Kindle 
your  meteors,  my  fathers,  to  light  my  daring  steps.  I  will  con- 
sume in  wrath.*  Should  I  not  return!  the  king  is  without  a  son, 
gray-haired  amidst  his  foes.  His  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old : 
his  fame  grows  dim  on  Erin.  Let  me  not  behold  him  from  high, 
laid  low  in  his  latter  field.  But  can  I  return  to  the  king  .'*  Will 
he  not  ask  about  his  son  ?  "  Thou  oughtest  to  defend  young  Fil- 
lan."  I  will  meet  the  foe.  Green  Inisfail,  thy  sounding  tread  is 
pleasant  to  my  ear :  I  rush  on  thy  ridgy  host,  to  shun  the  eyes  of 
Fingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,  on  Mora's  misty  top  !  He 
calls-  his  two  sons ;  I  come,  my  father,  in  my  grief.  I  come  like 
an  eagle,  which  the  flame  of  night  met  in  the  desert,  and  spoiled 
of  half  his  wings." 

Distant, -j-  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the  broken  ridges  of  Mor- 
ven  are  rolled.  They  turned  their  eyes:  each  darkly  bends,  on 
his  own  ashen  spear.  Silent  stood  the  king  in  the  midst.  Thought 
on  thought  rolled  over  his  soul.  As  waves  on  a  secret  mountain 
lake,  each  with  its  back  of  foam.  ,  He  looked ;  no  son  appeared, 
with  his  long  beaming-spear.  The  sighs  rose,  crowding  from  his 
soul ;  but  he  concealed  his  grief.  At  length  I  stood  beneath  an 
L  1  oak. 

*  Here  the  sentence  is  designedly  left  unfinished  by  the  poet.  The  sense  is,  that 
he  was  resolved,  Hke  a  destroying  fire,  to  consume  Cuthmor,  who  had  killed  his 
hrcther.  In  the  midst  of  this  resolution,  the  situation  of  Fingal  suggests  itself  to 
him,  in  a  very  strong  light.  He  resolves  to  return  to  assist  the  king  in  prosecuting; 
the  war.  But  then  his  shame  for  not  defending  his  brother,  recurs  to  him.  He  is 
determined  again  to  go  and  find  out  Cathmor.  We  may  consider  him,  as  in  the 
adl  of  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  when  the  horn  of  Fingal  sounded  on  Mora, 
and  called  back  his  people  to  his  presence.  This  soliloquy  is  natural :  the  resolu- 
tions which  so  suddenly  follow  one  another,  are  expressive  of  a  mind  extremely  agi- 
tated with  sorrow  and  conscious  shame;  yet  the  behaviour  of  Ossian,  in  his  execution 
of  the  commands  of  Fingal,  is  so  irreprehensible,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
where  he  failed  in  his  duty.  The  truth  is,  that  when  men  fail  in  designs  which 
they  ardently  wish  to  accompUsh,  they  naturally  blame  themselves,  as  the  chief 
cause  of  their  disappointment. 

f  This  scene  is  solemn.  The  poet  always  places  his  chief  character  amidst  ob- 
jedts  which  favour  the  sublime.  'J  he  face  of  the  countiy,  the  night,  the  broken 
remains  of  a  defeated  army,  and,  above  all,  the  attitude  and  silence  of  Fingal  him- 
self, are  circumstances  calculated  to  impress  an  awful  idea  on  the  mind.  Ossian  is 
most  successful  in  his  night  descriptions.  Dark  images  suited  the  melancholy  tem- 
per of  his  mind.  His  poems  were  all  composed  after  the  active  part  of  his  life  was 
over,  when  he  was  blind,  and  had  survived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth  -.  ws 
h'.refore  find  a  veil  of  melancholy  thrown  over  the  whole. 
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oak.  No  voice  of  mine  was  heard.  What  couhl  I  say  to  Fingal 
in  his  hour  of  woe  ?  Kis  words  rose,  at  length,  in  the  midst :  the 
people  shrunk  backward  as  he  spoke.* 

"  Where  is  the  son  of  Selma,  he  wlio  led  in  war  .''  I  behold  not 
his  steps,  among  my  people,  returning  from  the  field.  Fell  the 
young  bounding  roe,  who  was  so  stately  on  my  hills.?  He  fell^ 
for  ye  are  silent.  The  shield  of  war  is  broke.  Let  his  armour 
be  near  to  Fingal ;  and  the  sword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  I  am 
waked  on  my  hills ;  With  morning  I  descend  to  war." 

Highf  onCormul's  rock,  an  oak  flamed  to  the  wind.    The  gray 

skirts 

*  The  abashed  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fino^nl  procet-ds  rather  from  shame  than 
fear.  The  king-  was  not  of  a  tyrannicai  disposition  :  //t ,  as  lie  professes  himself  in 
the  fifth  book,  mver  ivc.s  a  dreadful  form,  in  their  preseru-,  darlmcd  into  '^urath.  His 
I'oice  ivas  no  thunder  to  their  cars  :  his  eye  sent  forth  no  death.  The  first  ages  of  soci- 
ety are  not  the  times  of  arbitrary  power.  As  the  wants  of  mankind  are  few,  they 
retain  their  independence.  It  is  an  advanced  state  of  civiHzation  that  moulds  the 
mind  to  that  submission  to  government,  of  which  ambitious  magistrates  take  ad- 
vantage, and  raise  themselves  into  absohite  power. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  highlanders  lived,  in  abjedl  slavery,  under 
their  chiefs.  Their  high  ideas  of,  and  attachment  to,  the  heads  of  their  families,^ 
probably,  led  the  unintelligent  into  this  mistake.  When  the  honour  of  the  tribe 
was  concerned,  the  commands  of  the  chief  were  obeyed,  without  restricff ion :  but, 
if  individuals  were  oppressed,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  neighbouring 
elan,  assumed  a  new  name,  and  were  encouraged  and  prote(5led.  The  fear  of  this 
desertion,  no  doubt,  made  the  chiefs  cautious  in  their  government.  As  their  con- 
sequence, in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  people, 
they  took  cave  to  avoid  every  thing  that  tended  to  diminish  it. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the  lavv's  extended  to  the  highlands. 
Before  that  time  the  clans  were  governed,  in  civil  affairs,  not  by  the  verbal  com- 
mands of  the  chief,  but  by  what  they  called  Clechda,  or  the  traditional  precedents 
of  their  ancestors.  When  differences  happened  between  individuals,  some  of  the 
Oldest  men  in  the  tribe  were  chosen  umpires  between  the  parties,  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  the.  Clechda.  The  cliief  interposed  his  authority,  and,  invariably,  enforced 
the  decision.  In  their  v>ars,  which  were  frequent,  on  account  of  family-feuds,  the 
chief  was  less  reserved  in  the  execution  of  his  authority  ;  and  even  then  he  seldom 
extended  it  to  the  taking  the  life  of  any  of  his  tribe.  No  crime  was  capital  except 
murder;  and  that  was  very  nnfrequent  in  the  highlands.  No  corporal  punishment, 
of  any  kind,  was  inflided.  I'he  memory  of  an  affront  of  this  sort  would  remain, 
for  uges  in  a  family,  and  they  would  seize  every  opportunity  to  be  revenged,  unless 
if  came  immediately  from  the  hands  of  the  chief  himself;  in  that  case  it  was  taken, 
rather  as  a  fatherly  torrec^ion,  than  a  legal  punishment  for  offences. 

f  Tlws  rock  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  poeili. 
It  was  on  it  Fingal  and  Osskn  stood  to  view  the  battle.  The  custom  of  retiring 
from  the  army,  on  the  night  prior  to  their  engaging  in  battle,  was  universal  among 
the  kings  of  the  Caledonians.  Trenmor,  the  most  renowned  of  the  ancestors  of 
Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  instituted  this  custom.  Succeeding  bards  at- 
tributed it  to  a  hero  of  a  later  period.  In  an  old  poem,  which  begins  witli  Ma:- 
Arcath  nan  cud  srol,  this  custom  of  retiring  Irom  the  army,  before  an  engagement, 
is  numbered,  among  the  wise  institutions  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the 
first  king  of  .Stot*.     I  shall  here  translate  tiie  passage;  in  some  other  note  I  may, 

probably, 
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skirts  of  mist  are  rolled  around ;  thither  strode  the  king  in  his  wrath. 
Distant  from  the  host  he  always  lay,  when  battle  burnt  within  his 
soul.  On  two  spears  hung  his  shield  on  highj  the  gleaming  sign 
of  death ;  that  shield,  which  he  was  wont  to  strike,  by  night,  be- 
fore he  rushed  to  war.  It  was  then  his  warriors  knew,  when  the 
king  was  to  lead  in  strife ;  for  never  was  this  buckler  heard,  till 
Fingal's  wrath  arose.  Unequal  were  his  steps  on  high,  as  he  shone 
in  the  beam  of  the  oak ;  he  was  dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  spirit 
of  night,  when  he  clothes,  on  hills,  his  wild  gestures  with  mist, 
and,  issuing  forth,  on  the  troubled  ocean,  mounts  the  car  of  winds. 
Nor  settled,  from  the  storm,  is  Erin's  sea  of  war  •,  they  glitter- 
ed, beneath  the  moon,  and,  low-humming,  still  rolled  on  the 
field.  Alone  are  the  steps  of  Cathmor,  before  them  on  the  heath; 
he  hung  forward,  with  all  his  arms,  on  INIorven's  flying  host.  Now 
had  he  come  to  the  mossy  cave,  where  Fillan  lay  in  night.  One 
tree  was  bent  above  the  stream,  which  glitteixd  over  tlie  rock. 
There  shone  to  the  moon  the  broken  shield  of  Clatho's  son ;  and 
near  it,  on  grass,  lay  hairy-footed  Bran.*  He  had  missed  the 
chief  on  Mora,  and  searched  him  along  the  wind.  He  thought 
that  the  blue-eyed  hunter  slept ;  he  lay  upon  his  shield.  No  blast 
came  over  the  heath,  unknown  to  bounding  Bran. 

L  1  ij  Cathmor 

probably,  give  all  that  remains  of  the  poem.  Fergus  of  the  hundreiJ  streams,  son  of 
Arcath  -who  fought  of  old :  thou  didst  first  retire  <n  night;  ii-hen  the  foe  rolled  bif ore  thfe, 
in  echoing  f elds.  Nor  bending  in  rest  is  the  king:  he  gcthtrs  battles  in  his  soul.  Fly, 
son  of  the  stranger;  luith  morn  he  shall  rush  abroad.  When,  or  by  whom,  this  poem 
was  writ  is  uncertain. 

*  This  circumstance,  concerning  Bran,  the  favoiirite  dog  of  Fingal,  is  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  affeding  pafiages  in  the  poem.  I  remember  to  hav-e  met  with  an 
old  poem,  composed  long  after  the  time  of  Ossian,  wherein  a  story  of  this  sort  is 
very  happily  introduced.  In  one  of  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  Ullin-clundu  a  con- 
siderable chief,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  was  killed  in  a  rencounter  with  a 
-flying  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  landed,  at  no  great  distance,  from  the  place  of 
his  residence.  The  few  followers  who  attended  him  were  also  slain.  The  young 
wife  of  Ullin-clundu,  who  had  not  heard  of  his  fall,  fearing  the  worst,  on  account 
of  his  long  delay,  alarmed  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  who  went  in  search  of  him  along 
the  shore.  They  did  not  find  him;  and  the  beautiful  widow  became  disconsolate. 
At  length  he  was  discovered,  by  means  of  his  dog,  who  sat  on  a  rock  beside  the 
body,  for  some  days.  The  poem  is  not  just  now  in  my  hands ;  othenvise  its  poetical 
merit  mijijht  induce  me  to  present  the  reader  with  a  translation  of  it.  The  stanza 
concerning  the  dog,  -whose  name  was  Duchos,  or  Blaelfoot,  is  very  descrij)tive. 

"  Dark-sided  Du-chos!  feet  of  wijid!  cold  is  thy  seat  on  rocks.  He  (the  dog)  sees 
the  roe;  his  ears  are  high  ;  and  half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks  around;  but  Ullin 
sleeps;  he  droops  again  his  head.  The  winds  come  past;  dark  Du-chos,  thinks, 
that  Ullin's  voice  is  there.  But  still  he  beholds  him  silent,  laid  amidst  the  waving 
heath.     Dark-sided  Du-chos,  his  voice  no  more  shall  send  thee  over  the  heath !" 
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Cathmor  saw  the  M'hite-breasted  dog  j  he  saw  the  broken  shield. 
Darkness  is  blown  back  on  his  soul ;  he  remembers  the  falling 
nway  of  the  people.  *•  They  come,  a  stream  •,  are  rolled  away  -, 
another  race  succeeds.  But  some  mark  the  fields,  as  they  pass, 
with  their  own  mighty  names.  The  heath,  through  dark-brown 
years,  is  theirs ;  some  blue  stream,  winds  to  their  fame.  Of  these 
be  the  chief  of  Atha,  when  he  lays  him  down  on  earth.  Often 
may  the  voice  of  future  times  meet  Cathmor  in  the  air  :  when  he 
strides  from  wind  to  wind,  or  folds  himself  in  the  wing  of  a  storm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king,  to  hear  the  voice  of  his 
power.  Their  joyful  faces  bend,  unequal,  forward,  in  the  light 
of  the  oak.  They  who  were  terrible  were  removed :  Lubar*  winds 
again  in  their  host.  Cathmor  was  that  beam  from  heaven  v/hich 
shone  when  his  people  were  dark.  He  was  honoured  in  the  midst. 
Their  souls  rose  trembling  around.  The  king  alone  no  gladness 
shewed ;  no  stranger  he  to  war  ! 

*'  Why  is  the  king  so  sad,"  said  Malthos  eagle-eyed ;  *'  Remains 
there  a  foe  at  Lubar  ?  Lives  there  among  them,  who  can  lift  the 
spear  ?  Not  so  peaceful  was  thy  father,  Borbar-duthul,f  sovereign 
of  spears.  His  rage  was  a  fire  that  always  burned :  his  joy  over 
fallen  foes  was  great.     Three  days  feasted  the  gray-haired  hero, 

when 

*  In  order  to  illustrate  this  passage,  it  is  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
scene  of  the  two  preceding  battles.  Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the 
plain  of  Moi-lena,  through  which  ran  the  river  Lubar.  The  first  battle,  where- 
in tiaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  commanded  on  the  Caledonian  side,  was  fought  on  the 
banks  of  Lubar.  As  there  was  little  advantage  obtained,  on  either  side,  the  ar- 
mies, after  the  battle,  retained  their  former  possitions. 

In  the  second  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commanded,  the  Irish,  after  the  fall  of  Fol- 
dalh,  were  driven  up  the  hill  of  Lona ;  but,  upon  the  coming  of  Cathrnor  to  their 
aid,  they  regained  their  former  situation,  and  drove  back  the  Caledonians,  in  their 
turn  :    f»  that  Lubar  ivindsui  a^ahi  in  their  host. 

■j-  Bcrbar-duthul,  the  father  of  Cathmor,  was  the  brother  of  that  Colc-ulla  who 
is  said,  in  tlic  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  to  have  rebelled  against  Cormac  king 
of  Ireland.  Borbar-duthul,  seems  to  have  retained  ail  the  prejudice  of  his  family 
against  the  succession  of  the  posterity  of  Conar,on  the  Irish  throne.  From  thisshoit 
episode  we  learn  some  fa6ts  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  times, 
it  appears,  that,  when  Swaran  invaded  Ireland,  he  was  only  opposed  by  the  Ca£l, 
who  possessed  Ulster,  and  the  north  of  that  island.  Calmar,  the  son  of  Matha, 
whose  gallant  behaviour  and  death  are  related  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  was  the 
only  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg,  that  joined  the  Cael,  or  Irish  Caledonians, 
during  the  invasion  of  Swaran.  The  indecent  joy,  which  Borbar-duthul  expressed, 
upon  the  death  of  Calmar,  is  well  suited  with  that  spirit  of  revenge,  which  sub- 
sisted, universally,  in  every  country  where  the  feudal  system  was  established.  It 
would  appear  that  some  person  had  carried  to  Lcrbar-duthul  that  weapon,  with 
which,  it  was  pretended,  Calmar  had  been  killed. 
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when  he  heard  that  Cahnar  fell :  Cah'nar ;  who  aided  the  race  of 
Ullin,  from  Lara  of  the  streams.  Often  did  he  feel,  with  his 
hands,  the  steel  which,  they  said,  had  pierced  his  foe.  He  felt 
it  with  his  hands,  for  Borbar-duthul's  eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was 
the  king  a  sun  to  his  friends  j  a  gale  to  X\it  their  branches  round. 
Joy  was  around  him  in  his  halls :  he  loved  the  sons  of  Bolga. 
His  name  remains  in  Atha,  like  the  awful  memory  of  ghosts, 
whose  presence  was  terrible,  but  they  blew  the  storm  away.  Now 
let  tlie  voices  *  of  Erin  raise  the  soul  of  the  king  •,  lie  that  shone 
when  war  was  dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low.  Fonar,  from  that 
gray-browed  rock,  pour  the  tale  of  other  times  :  pour  it  on  wide 
skirted  Erin,  as  it  settles  round." 

**  To  me,"  said  Cathmor,  "  no  song  shall  rise :  nor  Fonar  sit 
on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  The  mighty  there  are  laid  low.  Disturb 
not  their  rushing  ghosts.  Far,  Malthos,  far  remove  the  sound 
of  Erin's  song.  I  rejoice  not  over  the  foe,  when  he  ceases  to  lift 
the  spear.  With  morning  we  pour  our  strength  abioad.  Fingal 
is  wakened  on  his  echoing  hill." 

Like  waves,  blown  back  by  sudden  winds,  Erin  retired,  at  the 
voice  of  the  king.  Deep-rolled  into  the  field  of  night,  they  spread 
their  humming  tribes:    Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  intervals,  eachf 

bard 

*   The  voices  of  Er!>i,  a  poeticnl  expression  for  the  bards  of  Ireland. 

f  Not  only  the  kings,  but  every  petty  chief,  had  their  bards  attending  them,  in 
the  field,  in  the  days  of  Ossian  ;  and  these  bards,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the 
chiefs,  who  retained  them,  had  a  number  of  inferior  bards  in  their  train.  Upon 
solemn  occasions,  all  the  bards,  in  the  army,  would  join  in  one  chorus ;  either  when 
they  celebrated  their  victories,  or  lamented  the  death  of  a  person,  worthy  and  re- 
nowned, slain  in  the  war.  The  words  were  of  the  composition  of  the  arch-bard, 
retained  by  the  king  himself,  who  generally  attained  to  that  high  office  on  account 
of  his  superior  genius  for  poetry.  As  the  persons  of  the  bards  were  sacred,  and 
the  emoluments  of  their  office  considerable,  the  order,  in  succeeding  times,  became 
vcrj'  numerous  and  insolent.  It  would  appear,  that  after  the  introduiftion  of  Chris- 
tianity, some  served  in  the  double  capacity  of  bards  and  clergymen.  It  was,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  they  had  the  name  of  CbU'rc,  which  is,  probably,  derived 
from  the  Latin  Clericus.  The  Chlerc,  be  their  name  derived  from  what  it  will, 
became,  at  last,  a  public  nuisance ;  for,  taking  advantage  of  their  sacred  chara<5ter, 
they  went  about,  in  great  bodies,  and  lived,  at  discretion,  in  the  houses  of  the 
chiefs;  till  another  party,  of  the  same  order,  drove  them  away  by  mere  dint  of  sa- 
tire. Some  of  the  indelicate  disputes  of  these  worthy  poetical  combatants  are  handed 
down,  by  tradition,  and  shew  how  much  the  bards,  at  last,  abused  the  privileges, 
which  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  had  conferred  on  the  order.  It  was  this 
insolent  behaviour  that  induced  the  chiefs  to  retrench  their  number,  and  to  take 
away  those  privileges  which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy.  Their  indolence, 
and  disposition  to  lampoon,  extinguished  all  the  poetical  fervour,  which  distinguished 
their  predecessors,  and  makes  us  less  regard  the  cxtinilion  of  the  order. 
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bftrd  sat  down  with  his  harp.  They  raised  the  song,  and  touch- 
ed the  string:  each  to  the  chief  he  loved.  Before  a  burning  oak 
Sul-malla  touched,  at  times,  the  harp.  She  touched  the  harp  and 
heard,  between,  the  breezes  in  her  hair.  In  darkness  near,  lay 
the  king  of  Atha,  beneath  an  aged  tree.  The  beam  of  the  oak 
was  turned  from  him ;  he  saw  the  maid,  but  was  not  seen.  His 
soul  poured  forth,  in  secret,  when  he  beheld  her  tearful  eye. 
*■*  But  battle  is  before  thee,  son  of  Borbar-duthul." 

Amidst  the  harp,  at  intervals,  she  listened  whether  the  warriors 
slept.  Her  soul  was  up  ;  she  longed,  in  secret,  to  pOur  her  own 
sad  song.  The  field  is  silent.  On  their  wings,  die  blasts  of  night 
retire.  The  bards  had  ceased ;  and  meteors  came,  red-winding 
with  their  ghosts.  The  sky  grew  dark :  the  forms  of  the  dead 
were  blended  with  the  clouds.  But  heedless  bends  the  daughter 
CI  Con-mor,  over  the  decaying  flame.  Thou  wert  alone  in  her 
soul,  car-borne  chief  of  Atha.  She  raised  the  voice  of  the  song, 
and  touched  the  harp  between. 

«  Clun-galo*  came;  she  missed  the  maid.  "Where  art  thou, 
beam  of  light.'*  Hunters,  from  the  mossy  rock,  saw  ye  the  blue- 
eyed  fair  ?  Are  her  steps  on  grassy  Lumon ;  near  the  bed  of  roes  ? 
Ah  me !  I  behold  her  bow  in  the  hall.  "Where  art  thou,  beam 
of  light  ?" 

"  Cease,  f  love  of  Con-mor,  cease ;  I  hear  thee  not  on  the  ridgy 
.heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to  the  king,  whose  path  is  terrible  in 
war.  He  for  whom  my  soul  is  up,  in  the  season  of  my  rest. 
Deep-bosomed  in  war  he  stands,  he  beholds  me, not  from  his  cloud. 
Wh)',  sun  of  Sul-malla,  dost  thou  not  look  forth  ?  I  dwell  in 
darkness  here ;  wide  over  me  files  the  shadowy  mist.  Filled  with 
icw  are  my  locks:  look  thou  from  thy  cloud,  O  sun  of  Sul-malla's 
-..oul."*     #*****-*     i. 

TEMORA: 

*  CJim-galo,  ivhlti-lnse,  the  wife  of  Con-mor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  and  the  mother 
of  Svil-nialla.  She  is  here  represented,  as  missing  her  daughter,  after  she  had  fled 
with  Catlimor. 

f  Sul-maila  replies  to  the  supposed  questions  of  her  mother.  Towards  the  mid 
die  of  ihis  paragraph  she  calls  Cathmor  the  sun  of  her  :oul,  and  continues  the  meta- 
phor througjwut.  This  book  ends,  we  may  suppose,  tibout  the  middle  of  the  third 
njght,  from  the  opcairg  of  the  poem. 


T    E     M    O    R     A: 

AN    EPIC     POEM. 


argument. 

'This  booh  begins,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  The 
poet  describes  a  kind  of  mist,  ivhich  rose,  by  night,  from  the  laic  of  LcgOj  and  -wat 
the  usual  residence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  during  the  irter-vat  bet-ween  the»-  decease 
and  the  funeral  song.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Fillan  above  the  cave  ivherc  bis 
body  lay.  His  -voice  comes  to  Fingal,  on  the  rod  of  Cormul.  The  king  strikes  the 
shield  of  Trenmor,  ivhich  luas  an  infallible  sign  of  his  appearing  in  arms  himself. 
The  extraordinary  effe^  of  the  sound  of  the  shield.  Sul-malla,  starting  from  sleep, 
awakes  Cathmor.  Their  affeBing  discourse.  She  insists  tvith  him,  io  sue  for  peace  ; 
he  resol-ves  to  continue  the  tvar.  He  direUs  her  to  retire  to  the  neighbouring  valley  of 
Lona,  ivhich  was  the  residence  of  an  old  Druid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  should 
te  oner.  He  aivaies  his  army  ivfth  the  sound  of  his  shield.  The  shield  described. 
Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the  desire  of  Cathmor,  relates  the  first  settlement  of  the  Fir-holg 
in  Ireland,  under  the  leader  of  Larthon.  Morning  comes.  Sul-malla  retires  to  the 
'valley  of  Lona.      A  lyric  song  concludes  the  book. 
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X  ROM  the  wood-skirted  waters  of  Lego,  ascend,  at  times,  gray- 
bosomed  mists,  when  the  gates  of  the  west  are  closed  on  the  sun's 
eagle-eye.  Wide,  over  Lara's  stream,  is  poured  the  vapour  dark 
and  deep  :  the  moon,  like  a  dim  shield,  is  swimming  through  its 
folds.  With  this,  clothe  the  spirits  of  old  their  sudden  gestures 
on  the  wind,  when  they  stride,  from  blast  to  blast,  along  the 
dusky  face  of  the  night.  Often  blended  with  the  gale,  to  some 
warrior's  grave*  they  roll  the  mist,  a  gray  dwelling  to  his  ghost, 
until  the  songs  arise. 

A  sound  came  from  the  desert;  the  rushing  course  of  Conar 
in  winds.     He  poured  his  deep  miat  on  Fillan,   at  blue-winding 

Lubar. 

*  As  the  mist,  which  rose  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  occasioned  diseases  and  death, 
the  bards  feigned,  as  here,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased, 
during  the  interval  between  their  death  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  funeral  elegy 
over  their  tombs ;  for  it  was  not  allowable,  without  that  ceremony  was  performed, 
for  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  mix  with  their  ancestors,  in  their  airy  halls.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  spirit  of  the  nearest  relation  to  the  deceased,  to  take  the  mist  of 
Lego,  and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  We  find  here  Conar,  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the 
first  king  of  Ireland,  according  to  Ossian,  performing  this  office  for  Fillan,  as  it 
v,a^.  in  the  cause  o/  the  family  of  Conar,  that  that  hero  was  killed^ 
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Lubar.  Dark  and  mournful  sat  the  ghost,  bending  in  his  gray- 
ridge  of  smoke.  The  blast,  at  times,  rolled  him  together  :  but 
the  lovely  form  returned  again.  It  returned  with  slow-bending 
eyes  :  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of  mist. 

It  was*  dark.  The  sleeping  host  v/ere  still,  in  the  skirts  of 
night.  The  flame  decayed,  on  the  hill  of  Fingal ;  the  king  lay 
lonely  on  his  shield.  His  eyes  were  half-closed  in  sleep ;  the  voice 
of  Fillan  came.  «  Sleeps  the  husband  of  Clatho }  Dwells  the 
father  of  the  fallen  in  rest  .'*  Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of  darkness  •, 
lonely  in  the  season  of  dreams  V 

*'  Why  art  thou  in  the  midst  of  my  dreams,"  said  Fingal,  "  as, 
sudden,  he  rose  !  Can  I  forget  thee,  my  son,  or  thy  patli  of  fire 
in  the  field .''  Not  such,  on  the  soul  of  the  king,  come  the  deeds 
of  the  mighty  in  arms.  They  are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightning, 
which  is  seen,  and  is  then  no  more.  I  remember  thee,  O  Fillan, 
and  my  wrath  begins  to  rise." 

The  king  took  his  deathful  spear,  and  struck  the  deeply-sound- 
ing shield :  his  shield  that  hung  high  on  night,  the  dismal  sign  of 
war  !  Ghosts  fled  on  every  side,  and  rolled  their  gathered  forms 
on  the  wind.  Thrice  from  the  winding  vale  arose  the  voices  of 
death.  The  harps f  of  the  bards  untouched,  sound  mournful  over 
the  hill. 

He  struck  agran  the  shield :    battles  rose  in  the  dreams  of  his 

host 

*  The  night-descriptions  of  Ossian  were  in  high  repute  among  succeeding  bards. 
One  of  them  delivered  a  sentiment,  in  a  distich,  more  favourable  to  his  taste  for 
poetry,  than  to  his  gallantry  towards  the  ladies.    I  shall  here  give  a  translation  of  it. 

"  More  pleasant  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark-streaining  from  Ossian's  harp ; 
more  pleasant  it  is  to  me,  than  a  white-bosomed  dweller  between  my  arms :  than 
a  fair-handed  daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of  rest." 

Though  tradition  is  not  very  satisfadlory  concerning  the  history  of  this  poet,  it  has 
taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  he  was  -very  old  when  he  wrote  the  distich.  He  lived 
(in  what  age  is  uncertain)  in  one  of  the  western  isles,  and  his  name  was  Turloch 
Ciabh-glas,  or  Turloch  of  the  gray  loihs. 

f  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  a 
person  worthy  and  renowned,  the  harps  of  those  bards,  who  were  retained  by  his 
family,  emitted  melancholy  sounds.  This  was  attributed,  to  use  Ossian's  expression, 
to  the  light  touch  of  ghosts :  who  were  supposed  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  events. 
The  same  opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and  the  particular  sound  was  called, 
the  ■zuanihrg  -voice  of  the  dead.  The  -voice  nf  deaths,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, was  of  a  different  kind.  Each  person  was  supposed  to  have  an  attendant 
spirit,  v.ho  assumed  his  form  and  voice,  on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  and  ap- 
Jieared  to  some,  in  the  attitude,  in  which  the  person  was  to  die.  The  voices  of 
death  were  the  foreboding  shrieks  of  those  spirits. 
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host.  The  wide-tumbling  strife  is  gleaming  over  their  souls. 
Blue-shielded  kings  descend  to  war.  Backward-looking  armies 
jfly  i  and  mighty  deeds  are  half4iid,  in  the  bright  gleams  of  steel. 

But  when  the  third  sound  arose ;  deer  started  from  the  clefts 
of  their  rocks.  The  screams  of  fowl  are  heard,  in  the  desert,  as 
each  flew,  frighted,  on  his  blast.  The  sons  of  Albion  half-rose, 
and  half-assumed  their  spears.  But  silence  rolled  back  on  the 
host :  they  knew  the  shield  of  the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their 
eyes :  the  field  was  dark  and  still. 

No  sleep  was  thine  in  darkness,  blue-eyed  daughter  of  Con- 
mor  I  Sul-malla  heard  the  dreadful  shield,  and  rose,  amidst  the 
night.  Her  steps  are  towards  the  king  of  Atha.  "  Can  danger 
shake  his  daring  soul  ?"  In  doubt,  she  stands,  witli  bending  eyes. 
Heaven  bums  with  all  its  stars. 

Again  the  shield  resounds  !  She  rushed.  She  stopt.  Her  voice 
half-rose.  It  failed.  She  saw  him,  amidst  his  arms,  that  gleam- 
ed to  heaven's  fire.  She  saw  him  dim  in  his  locks,  that  rose  to 
nightly  wind.  Away,  for  fear,  she  turned  her  steps.  "  Why 
should  the  king  of  Erin  awake  ?  Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  rest, 
daughter  of  Inis-hunaJ' 

More  dreadful  rung  the  shield.  Sul-malla  starts.  Her  helmet 
falls.  Loud-echoed  Lubar's  rock,  as  over  it  rolled  die  steel.  Burst- 
ing from  the  dreams  of  night,  Cathmor  half-rose,  beneath  his 
tree.  He  saw  the  form  of  the  m.aid,  above  him,  on  the  rock. 
A  red  star,  with  twinkling  beam,  looked  down  tlurough  her  float- 
ing hair. 

"  Who  comes  through  night  to  Catlimor,  in  the  dark  season 
of  his  dreams  ?  Bringest  thou  ought  of  war  ?  Who  art  thou, 
son  of  night  ?  Standest  thou  before  me,  a  form  of  the  times  of 
old  ?  A  voice  from  the  fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  ^jie  of  Erin's 
danger  ?" 

"  Nor  traveller  of  night  am  I,  nor  voice  from  folded  cloud  : 
but  I  warn  thee  of  the  danger  of  Erin.  Dost  thou  hear  that  sound  ? 
It  is  not  the  feeble,  king  of  Atha,  that  rolls  his  signs  on  night." 

"  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  signs  5  to  Cathmor  they  are  the  sound 

of  harps.     My  joy  is  great,   voice  of  night,   and  bums  over  all 

my  thoughts.     This  is  the  music  of  kings,  on  lonely  hills,  by 

M  m  night; 
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night;  when  they  light  their  daring  souls,  the  sons  of  mighty 
deeds  !  The  feeble  dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze  j  where 
mists  lift  their  morning  skirts,  from  the  blue-winding  streams." 

"  Not  feeble  thou  leader  of  heroes,  were  they,  the  fathers  of 
my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  darkness  of  battle  :  in  their  distant 
lands.  Yet  delights  not  my  soul,  in  the  signs  of  death  !  He,  * 
who  never  yields,  comes  forth :  Awake  the  bard  of  peace  !" 

Like  a  rock  with  its  trickling  waters,  stood  Cathmor  in  his  tears. 
Her  voice  came,  a  breeze,  on  his  soul,  and  waked  the  memory 
of  her  land  •,  where  she  dwelt  by  her  peaceful  streams,  before  he 
came  to  the  war  of  Con-mor. 

"  Daughter  of  strangers,"  he  said ;  (she  trembling  turned  away) 
"  long  have  I  marked  in  her  armour,  the  young  pine  of  Inis-huna. 
But  my  soul,  I  said,  is  folded  in  a  storm.  Why  shouj^  that  beam 
arise,  till  my  steps  return  in  peace  "i  Have  I  been  pale  in  thy  pre- 
sence, when  thou  bidst  me  to  fear  the  king  ?  The  time  of  danger, 
O  maid,  is  the  season  of  my  soul -,  for  then  it  swells,  a  mighty 
stream,  and  rolls  me  on  the  foe. 

<'  Beneath  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Lona,  near  his  own  wir^i- 
ing  stream;  gray  in  his  locks  of  age,  dwells  Clonmalf  king  of 
harp'5.  Above  him  is  his  echoing  oak,  and  the  dun  bounding  of 
roes.  The  noise  of  our  strife  reaches  his  ear,  as  he  bends  in  the 
thoughts  of  years.  There  let  thy  rest  be,  Sul-malla,  until  our 
battle  cease.  Until  I  return,  in  my  arms,  from  the  skirts  of  the 
evening  mist  that  rises,  on  Lona,  round  the  dwelling  of  my  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  soul  of  the  maid ;  it  rose  kindled  before  the 
king.  She  turned  her  face  to  Cathmor;  her  locks  are  struggling 
with  winds.  *'  Sooner  shall  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn,  from  the 
streams  of  his  roaring  wind,  when  he  sees  the  dun  prey,  before 
him,  the  yoi^ng  sons  of  the  bounding  roe,  than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be 

turned 

*  Fingal  is  said  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  battle.  From  this  proceeded 
that  title  of  honour  which  is  always  bestowed  on  him  in  tradition,  FYin-ghal  na  buai ', 
FjNCAL  OF  VICTORIES.  In  a  poem,  just  now  in  my  hands,  which  celebrates  some 
of  the  great  aclions  of  Arthur  the  famous  British  hero,  that  appellation  is  often  be- 
stowed on  him.  The  poem,  from  the  phraseology,  appears  to  be  ancient ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  though  that  is  not  mentioned,  a  translation  from  the  Welsh  language. 

f  Claon-mal,  crooked  eye-bro-w.  From  the  retired  life  of  this  person,  it  appears, 
that  he  was  of  the  order  of  the  Druids;  -which  supposition,  is  not,  at  all,  invalidated 
by  the  appellation  of  iing  of  harps,  here  bestowed  on  hina ;  for  all  agxee  that  the 
bards  were  of  the  number  of  the  Druids  originally. 
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turned  from  the  strife  of  renov/n.  Soon  may  I  see  thee,  warrior, 
from  the  skirts  of  the  evening  mist,  when  it  is  rolled  around  me, 
on  Lona  of  the  streams.  While  yet  thou  art  distant  far,  strike, 
Cathmor,  strike  the  shield,  that  joy  may  return  to  my  darkened 
soul,  as  I  lean  on  the  mossy  rock.  But  if  thou  should  fall — I  am 
in  the  land  of  strangers  -,  O  send  tliy  voice,  from  thy  cloud,  to  the 
maid  of  Inis-huna." 

*<  Young  branch  of  green-headed  Lumon,  w^hy  dost  thou  shake 
in  the  storm  ?  Often  has  Cathmor  returned,  from  darkly-rolling 
wars.  The  darts  of  death  are  but  hail  to  me ;  they  have  often 
bounded  from  my  shield.  I  have  risen  brightened  from  battle;, 
like  a  meteor  from  a  stormy  cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam,  from 
thy  vale,  when  tlie  roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might  t^ie  foe 
escape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old. 

"  They  told  to  Son-mor,*  of  Clunar,f  slain  by  Cormac  the 
giver  of  shells.  Three  days  daxkned  Son-mor,  over  his  brother's 
fall.  His  spouse  beheld  the  silent  king,  and  foresaw  his  steps 
to  war.  She  prepared  the  bow,  in  secret,  to  atten4  her  blue- 
shielded  hero.  To  her  dwelt  darkness  at  Atha,  wheir  the  warrior 
moved  to  his  fields.  From  their  hul^dred  streams,  by  night,  poured 
down  the  sons  of  Alnecma.  They  had  heard  the  shield  of  the 
'  king,  and  their  rage  arose.  In  clanging  arms,  they  moved  along, 
towards  Ullln  the  land  of  groves.  Son-mor  struck  his  shield,  at 
times,  die  leader  of  the  war. 

"  Far  behind  followed  Sul-aIIin,:{:  over  the  streamy  hills.  She 
was  a  light  'on  the  mountaiji,  when  they  crossed  the  vale  below. 
Her  steps  were  stately  on  the  vale,  when  they  rose  on  the  mossy 
hill.  She  feared  to  approach  the  king,  who  I^  her  in  Atha  of 
hinds.  But  when  the  roar  of  battle  rose ;  when  host  was  roiled 
on  host ;  when  Son-mor  burnt  like  the  fire  of  heaven  in  clouds, 
with  her  spreading  hair  came  Sul-allin ;  for  she  trembled  for  lier 
king.  He  stopt  the  rushing  strife  to  save  the  love  of  heroes.  The 
M  m  ij  foe 

*  Son-mor,  tdl  handiorr.c  man.  He  v,as  the  fath.cr  of  Borbar-dutliui,  chief  of 
Atha,  and  grandfather  to  Cathmor  himself. 

+  Chian-er,  man  cfthefidd.  This  chief  was  killed  in  battle  by  Cormac  Mac- 
Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  the  father  of  Roscrana,  the  first  wife  of  Fingal.  The  story- 
is  alluded  to  in  other  poems. 

%  Suil-alluin,  beautiful  eye,  the  wife  of  Son-jnor. 
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foe  iied  by  night ;  Clunar  slept  without  his  blood ;  the  blood  which 
ought  to  be  poured  upon  the  warrior's  tomb. 

"  Nor  rose  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days  were  dark  and 
slow.  Sul-allin  wandered,  by  her  gray  streams,  with  her  tearful 
eyes.  Often  did  she  look,  on  tlie  hero,  when  he  was  folded  in  his 
thoughts-  But  she  shrunk  from  his  eyes,  and  turned  her  lone 
steps  away.  Battles  rose,  like  a  tempest,  and  drove  the  mist  from 
his  soul.  He  beheld,  with  joy,  her  steps  in  the  hall,  and  the  white 
rising  of  her  hands  on  the  harp. 

In*  his  arms  strode  the  cliief  of  Atha,  to  where  his  shield  hung, 
high,  in  night:  liigh  on  a  mossy  bough,  over  Lubar's  streamy 
roar.  Seven  bosses  rose  on  the  shield  ;  the  seven  voices  of  the 
king,  which  his  warriors  received,  from  the  wind,  and  marked 
over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  boss  is  placed  a  star  of  night ;  Canmathon  with  beams 
unshorn ;  Col-derna  rising  from  a  cloud  :  Uloicha  robed  in  mist ; 
and  the  soft  beam  of  Cathlin  glittering  on  a  rock.  Fair-gleaming 
on  its  own  blue  wave,  Reldurath  half-sinks  its  western  light.  The 
red  eye  of  Berthin  looks,  through  a  grove,  on  the  slow-moving 
hunter,  as  he  returns,  through  showery  night,  with  the  spoils  of 
the  bounding  roe.  Wide  in  the  midst,  arose  tlie  cloudless  beams  of 
Ton-thena  -,  Ton-thena  which  looked,  by  night,  on  the  course  of 
the  sea-tossed  Larthon :  Larthon  the  first  of  Bolga's  race,  who 
travelled  on  the  winds,  f  White-bosomed  spread  the  sails  of  the 
king,  towards  streamy  Liis-fail-,  dun  night  was  rolled  before  him, 
with  its  skirts  of  mist.  The  winds  were  changeful  in  heaven,  and 
rolled  hi;Ti  from  wave  to  wave.  Then  rose  the  fiery-haired  Ton- 
thena,  and  laujjijled  from  her  parted  cloud.  Larthon  ±  rejoiced 
at  the  guiding  beam,  as  it  faint-gleamed  on  tlie  tumbling  waters. 

Beneath 

*  To  avoid  multiplyiug  notes,  1  shall  here  give  the  sig-nification  of  the  names  of 
the  stars  engraved  on  the  shield.  Ceaii-niathon,  bead  of  the  bear.  Col-derna,  slant 
and  sharp  beam.  Ul-oiclio,  ruler  of  night.  Cathlin,  beam  of  the  ivave.  Reu-durath, 
star  of  the  tioUight.  Bf:rthin,  fre  of  the  hill.  Ton-thena,  meteor  of  the -waves.  These 
etymoligies,  excepting  that  of  Cean-mathon,  are  pretty  exadl.  Of  it  I  am  not  so 
certain;  for  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  Fir-bolg  had  distinguished  a  constel- 
lation, so  very  early  as  tlie  days  of  Larthon,  by  the  name  of  the  bear. 

f   Tft  tra-vel  on  the  ivinJs,  a  poetical  expression  for  sailing. 

i  I^arthon  is  compounded  of  Lear,  sea,  and  thon,  wave.  This  name  was  given 
to  the  chief  of  the  first  colony  of  tlie  fir-bolg,  who  settled  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  his 

knowledge 
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Beneath  the  spear  of  Cathmor,  awaked  that  voice  which  awakes 
the  bards.  They  came  dark-winding,  from  every  side ;  each,  with 
the  sound  of  his  harp.  Before  them  rejoiced  the  king,  as  the  tra- 
veller, in  the  day  of  the  sun ;  when  he  hears,  far-rolling  around, 
the  murmur  of  mossy  streams  \  streams  that  burst,  in  the  desert, 
from  the  rock  of  roes. 

**  Why,"  said  Fonar,  «  hear  we  the  voice  of  the  king,  in  the 
season  of  his  rest  ?  Were  the  dim  forms  of  thy  fathers  bending 
in  thy  dreams  ?  Perhaps  they  stand  on  that  cloud,  and  wait  for 
Fonar's  song ;  often  they  come  to  the  fields  where  their  sons  arc 
to  lift  the  spear-  Or  shall  our  voice  arise  for  him  who  lifts  the 
spear  no  more-,  he  that  consumed  the  field,  from  Moma  of  the 
groves  ?" 

«  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard  of  other  times.  High 
shall  his  tomb  rise,  on  Moi-lena,  the  dwelling  of  renown.  But, 
now,  roll  back  my  soul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers:  to  the  years 
when  first  they  rose,  on  Inis-huna's  waves.  Nor  alone  pleasaat 
to  Cathmor  is  the  remembrance  of  wood  covered  Lumon.  Lu- 
mon  the  land  of  streams,  the  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  maids.'* 

*'  Lumon*  of  foamy  streams,  thou  risest  on  Fonar's  soul !  Thy 
sun  is  on  thy  side,  on  the  rocks  of  thy  bending  trees.  The  dun 
roe  is  seen  from  thy  furze ;  the  deer  lifts  his  branchy  head  5    for 

he 

knowledge  in  navigation.  A  part  oF  an  old  poem  is  still  extant,  concerning  tliis 
hero.  The  author  of  it,  probably,  took  the  hint  from  the  episode  in  this  book,  re- 
lating to  the  first  discovery  of  Ireland  by  Larthon.  It  abounds  with  those  romantic 
fables  of  giants  and  magicians,  which  distinguish  the  compositions  of  the  less  ancient 
bards.  The  descriptions,  contained  in  it,  are  ingenious  and  proportionable  to  die 
■magnitude  of  tlie  persons  introduced;  but,  being  unnatural,  they  are  insipid  and  te- 
dious. Had  the  bard  kept  withhi  the  bounds  of  probability,  his  genius  was  far  from 
being  contemptible.  The  exordium  of  his  poem  is  not  destitute  of  merit ;  but  it  is 
the  only  part  of  it,  that  I  think  worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  reader. 

"  M'ho  first  sent  the  black  ship,  through  ocean,  like  a  whale  through  the  burst- 
ing of  foam .'  Look,  from  thy  darkness,  on  Cronath,  Ossian  of  the  harps  of  old ! 
Send  thy  light  on  the  blue-rolling  waters,  that  I  may  behold  the  king.  I  see  him 
dark  in  his  own  shell  of  oak !  sea-tossed  Larthon,  thy  soul  is  fire.  It  is  careless 
as  the  wind  of  thy  sails;  as  the  wave  that  rolls  by  thy  side.  But  the  silent  greeu 
isle  is  before  thee,  with  its  sons,  who  are  tall  as  woody  Lumon ;  Lumon  which 
sends,  from  its  top,  a  thousand  streams,  white-wandering  down  its  sides." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to  translate  no  more  of  this  poem, 
for  the  continuation  of  his  description  of  the  Irish  giants  betrays  his  want  of  judge- 
ment. 

*  Lumon,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  was  a  hill  in  Inis-huna,  near 
t^e  residence  of  Sul-malla.  This  episode  has  an  immediate  counedion  with  what 
is  said  of  LartKon,  ill  tlie  description  of  Cathmor*  shield. 
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he  sees,  at  times,  the  hound,  on  the  half-covered  heath.  Slow* 
on  the  vale,  are  the  steps  of  maids ;  the  white-armed  daughters 
of  the  bow :  they  Hft  their  biue  eyes  to  the  hill,  from  amidst  their 
wandering  locks.  Not  there  is  the  stride  of  Larthon,  chief  of 
Inisrhuna.  He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak,  in  Clu- 
ba's  ridgy  bay.  That  ork.  which  he  cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound 
along  the  sea.  The  maids  tiirn  their  eyes  away,  lest  the  king 
should  be  lowly-laid ;  for  never  had  they  seen  a  ship,  dark  rider 
of  the  wave  ! 

"  Now  \it  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to  mix  with  the  mist  of 
ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rose,  in  smoke  ;  but  dark-skirted  night  came 
down.  The  sons  of  Bolga  feared.  The  fiery  haired  Ton-thena 
rose.  Culbin's  bay  received  the  ship,  in  tlie  bosom  of  its  echo- 
ing woods.  There,  issued  a  stream,  from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave  ; 
where  spirits  gleamed,  at  times,  with  their  half-finished  forms. 

"  Dream.s  descended  on  Larthton  :  he  saw  seven  spirits  of  his 
fathers.  He  heard  their  half-formed  words,  and  dimly  beheld 
the  times  to  come.  He  beheld  the  kings  of  Atha,  the  sons  of 
future  days.  They  led  their  hosts,  along  the  field,  like  ridges  of 
mist,  v/hich  winds  pour,  in  autumn,  over  Atha  of  the  groves. 

*'  Larthon  raised  the  hall  of  Samla,*  to  the  soft  sound  of  thi; 
harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  roes  of  Erin,  to  their  wonted  streams. 
Nor  did  he  forget  green-headed  Lumon ;  he  often  bounded  over 
his  seas,  to  where  white-handed  Flathalf  looked  from  the  bill  of''- 
roes.    Lumon  of  the  foamy  streams*  thou  risest  on  Fonar's  soul.'' 

The  beam  awaked  in  the  east.  The  misty  heads  of  the  moun- 
tains rose.  Valleys  shew,  on  eA^ery  side,  the  gray  winding  of 
their  streams.  His  host  heard  the  shield  of  Cathmor:  at  onte 
they  rose  around ;  like  a  crowded  sea,  when  first  It  feels  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  The  waves  know  not  whither  tc  roll ;  they  lift  their 
troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  slo\*'  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  the  streams.  She 
■<vent  and  often  turned ;  her  blue  eyes  rolled  in  tears.  B  ut  wlicii 
she  came  to  the  rock,  that  darkly  covered  Lena's  vale  :  she  looked, 
from  lier  bursting  soul,  on  the  king ;  and  sunk,  at  once,  behind. 

Son 

*  Samla,  apparitions,  so  Called  from  the  vision  of  Larthon,  concerning  his  posterity. 
f  Flathal,  kea-jenly,  exquisitely,  beautiful.     She  was  the  wife  of  Larthon. 
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Son*  of  Alpin,  strike  the  string.  Is  thert;  aught  of  joy  in  the 
harp  ?  Pour  it  then,  on  the  soul  of  Ossiau :  it  is  folded  in  rriist. 
I  hear  thee,  O  bard,  in  my  night.  But  cease  the  lightly-tremb- 
ling sound.  The  joy  ox  grief  belongs  to  Ossian,  amidst  his  dark- 
brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hil!  of  ghosts,  that  shakest  thy  head  to  nightlyi 
winds !  I  hear  no  sound  in  thee  j  is  there  no  spirit's  wmdy  skirt 
now  rustling  in  thy  leaves  ?  Often  are  the  steps  of  the  dead,  in 
the  dark-eddying  blasts  j  when  the  moon,  a  dun  shield,  from  the 
east,  is  rolled  along  the  sky. 

Ullin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days  of  old !  Let  me 
hear  you,  in  the  darkness  of  Selma,  snd  awake  the  soul  of  aongs- 
I  hear  you  not,  ye  children  of  music,  in  what  hall  of  the  clouds 
is  your  rest  .'*  Do  you  touch  the  shadowy  harp,  robed  with  morn- 
ing mist,  where  the  sun  cornes  sounding  fortli  from  his  green- 
headed  waves  I 

TEMORA: 


*  The  original  of  this  lyric  ode  is  one  of  tfce  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  poem. 
The  harmony  and  variety  of  its  versification  prove,  that  the  knowledge  of  music 
was  considerably  advanced  in  the  days  of  .Ossian.    S(g  the  specimen  of  the  original. 


T    E     M    O    R     A 

AN    EPIC     POEM. 


T^he  fourth  morning,  from  the  opining  of  the  poem,  comes  on.  Fingal  still  continuing  in 
the  place,  to  nvhich  he  had  retired  on  the  preceding  night,  is  seen,  at  intervals,  through 
the  mist,  ivhich  covered  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  descent  of  the  king  is  described.  He 
orders  Gaul,  Dermid,  and  Carril  the  bard,  to  the  valley  of  Cluna,  and  conduSi,  from 
thence,  to  the  Caledonian  army,  Ferad-artho,  the  son  of  Cofrbre,  the  only  person  re- 
maining of  the  family  ofConar,  tbefrst  king  of  Ireland.  The  king  tales  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  toiuards  the  enemy,  be  comet  to  the 
cave  of  Lubar,  lubere  the  body  of  F Ulan  lay.  Upon  seeing  bis  dog  Bran,  -who  lay  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns.  Cathmor  arranges  the  army  of  the  Fir- 
bolg  in  order  of  battle.  The  appearance  of  that  hero.  The  general  confiii  is  described. 
The  aBions  of  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A  storm.  Th:  total  rout  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The 
tiuo  kings  engage,  in  a  column  of  mist,  on  the  bunks  of  Lubar,  Their  attitude  and 
conference  after  their  combat.  The  death  of  Cathmor.  Fingal  resigns  the  spear  of 
Trenmor  to  Ossian.  The  ceremonies  observed  on  that  occasion.  The  spirit  of  Cath- 
mor appears  to  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  L.ona.  Her  sorroiv.  Evening  comes  on. 
■A  feast  is  prepared.  The  coming  of  Ferad-artho  is  announced  by  the  songs  of  a  hun- 
dred hards.      The  poem  closes,   -with  a  speech  of  Fingal, 
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/\s  when  the  wintry  vands  have  seized  the  waves  of  the  moun- 
tain-lake, have  seized  them,  in  stormy  night,  and  clothed  them 
over  with  ice  ;  white  to  the  hunter's  early  eye,  the  billows  still 
seem  to  roll.  He  turns  his  ear  to  the  sound  of  each  unequal  ridge. 
But  each  is  silent,  gleaming,  flrewn  with  boughs  and  tufts  of  grass, 
which  shake  and  whistle  to  the  wind,  over  their  gray  seats  of  frost. 
So  silent  shone  to  the  morning  the  ridges  of  Morven's  host,  as 
each  warrior  looked  up  from  his  helmet  towards  the  hill  of  the 
king ;  the  cloud-covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where  he  strode  in  the 
rolling  of  mist.  At  times  is  the  hero  seen,  greatly  dim  in  all  his 
arms.  From  thought  to  thought  rolled  the  war,  along  his  mighty 
soul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.    First  appeared  the  svvord 

of  Luno ;  the  spear  half  issuing  from  a  cloud,  the  shield  still  dim 

in  mist.     But  when  the  stride  of  the  king  came  abroad,  with  all 

N  n  his 
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his  gray,  dewy  locks  in  the  wind ;  then  rose  the  shouts  of  his 
host  over  every  moving  tribe.  They  gatliered,  gleaming,  round 
with  all  tlieir  echoing  shields.  So  rise  the  green  seas  round  a  spirit, 
that  comes  down  from  the  squally  wind.  The  traveller  hears  the 
sound  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over  the  rock.  He  looks  on  the 
troubled  bay,  and  thinks  he  dimly  sees  the  form.  The  waves  sport, 
unwieldy,  round,  with  all  their  backs  of  foam. 

Far-distant  stood  the  son  of  Morni,  Duthno's  race,  and  Cona's 
bard.  We  stood  far-distant ;  each  beneath  his  tree.  We  shuned 
the  eyes  of  the  king ;  we  had  not  conquered  in  the  field.  A  lit- 
tle stream  rolled  at  my  feet :  I  touched  its  light  wave,  with  my 
speai*.  I  touched  it  with  my  spear,  nor  there  was  the  soul  of 
Ossian.  It  darkly  rose,  from  thought  to  thought,  and  sent  abroad 
the  sigh. 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  said  the  king,  «  Dermid,  hunter  of  roes ! 
why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks,  each  with  its  trickling  waters  ? 
No  wrath  gathers  on  the  soul  of  Fingal,  against  the  chiefs  of  men. 
Ye  are  my  stength  in  battle ;  the  kindling  of  my  joy  in  peace.  My 
early  voice  was  a  pleasant  gale  to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  prepared 
the  bow.  The  son  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  yet  the  chace  of 
the  bounding  roes.  But  why  should  the  breakers  of  shields  stand, 
darkened,  far  away  ?" 

Tail  tliey  strode  towards  the  king  •,  they  saw  him  turned  to  Mo- 
ra's wind.  His  tears  came  down,  for  his  blue-eyed  son,  who  slept 
in  the  cave  of  streams.  But  he  brightened  before  them,  and  spoke 
to  the  broad-shielded  kings. 

"  Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and  misty  top,  the  field  of 
winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  sight,  blue  Lubar's  streamy  roar. 
Behind  it  rolls  clear-winding  Lavath,  in  the  still  vale  of  deer. 
A  cave  is  dark  in  a  rock  \  above  it  strong-winged  eagles  dwell ; 
broad-headed  oaks,  before  it  sound  in  Cluna's  wind.  Within  his 
locks  of  youth,  is  Ferad-artho,  *  blue-eyed  king,  the  son  of  broad- 
shielded 

*  Ferad-artho  was  the  son  of  Cairbar  Mac-Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  He  was 
the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar,  the  son  of  Trcnnior,  the  first  Irish 
monarch,  according  to  Ossian.  In  order  to  make  this  passage  thoroughly  under- 
stood, it  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  some  part  of  what  has  been  said  in 
preceding  notes.  Upon  the  death  of  Conar  the  son  of  Trenmor,  his  son  Cormac 
succeeded  on  the  Irish  throne.    Ccrmac  reigntu  long.    His  children  were,  Cairbar, 

who 
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shielded  Caivbar,  from  Ullin  of  the  roes.  He  listens  to  the  voice 
of  Condan,  as  gray,  he  bends,  in  feeble  hght.  He  Usteus,  for 
his  foes  dwell  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  He  comes,  at  times, 
abroad,  in  the  skirts  of  mist,  to  pierce  the  bounding  roes.  When 
the  sun  looks  on  the  field,  nor  by  the  rock,  nor  stream,  is  he  ! 
He  shuns  the  race  of  Bolga,  who  dwell  in  his  father's  hall.  Tell 
him,  that  Fingal  lifts  the  spear,  and  that  his  foes,  perhaps,  may  fail. 

"  Lift  up,  O  Gaul,  the  shield  before  him.  Stretch.  Dermid, 
Temora's  spear.  Be  thy  voice  in  his  ear,  O  Carril  with  the  deeds 
of  his  fathers.  Lead  him  to  green  Moi-lena,  to  the  dusky  field 
of  ghosts ;  for  there  I  fall  forward  in  battle,  in  the  folds  of  war. 
Before  dun  night  descends,  come  to  high  Dunmora's  top.  Look, 
from  the  gray  rolling  of  mist,  on  Lena  of  the  streams.  If  there 
my  standard  shall  float  on  wind,  over  Lubar's  gleaming  course, 
then  has  not  Fingal  failed  in  the  last  of  his  fields." 

Such  were  his  words:   nor  aught  replied  the  silent,    striding 

kings.     They  looked  side-long,  on  Erin's  host,  and  darkened,  as 

N  n  ij  they 

who  succeeded  him,  and  Ros-crano,  the  first  wife  of  Fingal.  Cairbar,  Jong  before 
the  death  of  his  father  Cormac,  had  taken  to  wife  Bos-gala,  the  daughter  of  Colgar, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  chi-fs  in  Connaught,  and  had,  by  her,  Arthp,  afterwards 
king  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  Artho  arrived  at  man's  estate,  his  mother  I3os-gala  died, 
and  Cairbar  took  to  wife  Beltanno,  the  daughter  of  Conachar  of  Ullin,  who  brought 
him  a  son,  whom  he  called  Ferad-artho,  i.  e.  u  man  in  the  place  of  ArtLo.  The  oc- 
casion of  the  name  was  this.  Artho,  when  his  brother  was  born,  was  absent ,  on 
an  expedition  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  A  false  report  was  brought  to  his  father  that 
he  was  killed.  Cairbar,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poem  on  the  subjecfl,  darkened  for 
bis  fair-haired  son.  He  turned  to  the  young  beam  of  tight,  the  son  of  Beltanno  of  Con- 
achar. Thou  shalt  be  Ferad-artho,  he  said,  a  fire  before  thy  race.  Cairbar,  soon  after, 
died,  nor  did  Artho  long  survive  him.  Artho  was  succeeded,  in  the  Irish  throne, 
by  his  son  Cormac,  who,  in  his  minority,  was  murdered  by  Cairbar,  the  son  of 
Borbar-duthul.  Ferad-artho,  says  tradition,  was  very  young,  when  the  expedition 
of  Fingal,  to  settle  him  on  the  throne  of  Ireland,  happened.  During  the  short 
reign  of  young  Cormac,  Ferad-artho  Hved  at  the  royal  palace  of  Temora.  Upon 
the  murder  of  the  king,  Condan,  the  bard,  conveyed  Ferad-artho,  privately,  to  the 
cave  of  Ciuna,  behind  the  mountain  Crommal,  in  Ulster,  where  they  both  lived 
concealed,  during  the  usurpation  of  the  family  of  Atha.  All  these  particulars,  con- 
cerning Ferad-artho,  may  be  gathered  from  the  compositions  of  Ossian :  A  bard, 
less  ancient,  has  delivered  the  whole  histopy,  in  a  poem  just  now  in  my  possession. 
It  has  little  merit,  if  we  except  the  scene  between  Ferad-artho,  and  the  messengers 
of  Fingal,  upon  their  arrival,  in  the  valley  of  China.  After  hearing  of  the  great 
ailions  of  Fingal,  the  young  prince  proposes  the  following  questions  concerning  him, 
to  Gaul  and  Dermid.  "  Is  the  king  tall  as  the  rock  of  my  cave  ?  Is  his  spear  a 
iir  of  Cluna?  Is  he  a  rough-winged  blast,  on  the  mountain,  which  takes  the  green 
oak  by  th^-  head,  and  tears  it  from  its  hill .'  Glitters  Lubar  within  his  strides,  when 
he  sends  his  stately  steps  along  ?  Nor  is  he  tall,  said  Gaul,  as  that  rock  :  nor  glitter 
streams  within  his  stride's,  but  his  soul  i«  a  r.jighty  flood,  like  the  strength  cf  Ur- 
lin's  aeas." 
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they  went.  Never  before  had  they  left  the  king,  in  the  midst  of 
the  stormy  field.  Behind  them,  touching  at  times  his  harp,  the 
gray-haired  Carril  moved.  He  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and 
mournful  was  the  sound !  It  was  like  a  breeze  that  comes,  by 
fits,  over  Lego's  reedy  lake ;  when  sleep  half-descends  on  the  hun- 
ter, within  his  mossy  cave. 

"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,"  said  Fingal,  "  over  his  se- 
cret stream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  sorrow,  father  of  low-laid  Oscar  ? 
Be  the  warriors  *  remembered  in  peace ;  when  echoing  shields  are 
heard  no  more.  Bend,  then,  in  grief,  over  the  flood,  where  blows 
the  mountain  breeze.  Let  them  pass  on  thy  soul,  the  blue-eyed 
dwellers  of  Lena.  But  Erin  rolls  to  war,  wide-tumbling,  rough, 
and  dark.     Lift,  Ossian,  lift  the  shield.     I  am  alone,  my  son !" 

As  comes  the  sudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  becalmed  ship  of 
Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large,  along  the  deep,  dark  rider  of  the 
wave :  so  the  voice  of  Fingal  sent  Ossian,  tall,  along  the  heath. 
He  lifted  high  his  shining  shield,  In  the  dusky  wing  of  war :  like 
the  broad,  blank  moon,  in  the  skirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the  storms 
arise. 

Loud,  from  moss-covered  Mora,  poured  down,  at  once,  the 
broad  winged  war.  Fingal  led  his  people  forth,  king  of  Morven 
of  streams.  On  high  spreads  the  eagle's  wing.  His  gray  hair  is 
poured  on  his  shoulders  broad.  In  thunder  are  his  mighty  strides. 
He  often  stood,  and  saw  behind,  the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of  ar- 
mour.    A  rock  he  seemed,  gray  over  with  ice,  whose  woods  are 

high 

'*  It  is  supposed  Malvina  speaks  the  following  soliloquy.  "  Malvina  is  like  the 
how  o!  the  shower,  in  the  secret  valley  of  streams;  it  is  bright,  but  the  drops  of 
heaven  roll  on  its  blended  light.  They  say,  that  I  am  fair  within  my  locks,  but, 
on  my  brightness,  is  the  wandering  of  tears.  Darkness  flies  over  my  soul,  as  the 
<iasky  wave  of  the  breeze,  along  the  grass  of  Lutha.  Yet  have  not  the  roes  failed 
me,  when  I  moved  between  the  hills  Pleasant,  beneath  my  white  hand,  arose  the 
50und  of  harps.  What  then,  daughter  of  Lutha,  travels  over  thy  soul,  like  the 
dreary  path  of  a  ghost,  along  the  nightly  beam  ?  .Should  the  young  warrior  fall, 
in  the  roar  of  his  troubled  field,!  Young  virgins  of  Lutha  arise,  call  back  the 
wandering  thoughts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the  voice  of  the  harp,  along  my  echo- 
ing vale.  Then  shall  my  soul  come  forth,  like  a  light  from  the  gates  of  the  morn 
when  clouds  are  rolled  around  them,  with  their  broken  sides. 

"  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whose  form  ascends  in  troubled  fields,  why 
dost  thoxi  stir  up  my  soul,  thou  far  distant  son  of  the  king !  Is  that  the  ship  of  my 
love,  its  dark  course  through  the  ridges  of  ocean  ?  How  art  thou  so  sudden,  Oscar, 
from  the  heath  of  sliields .'" 

The  rest  of  this  poem,  it  is  said,  consisted,  of  a  dialogue  between  Ullin  and  Mal- 
vina, wherein  the  distress  of  the  latter  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch. 
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high  in  wind.  Bright  streams  leap  from  its  head,  and  spread  their 
foam  on  blasts. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillan  darkly  slept.  Bran 
still  lay  on  the  broken  shield :  the  eagle-wing  is  strewed  on  winds. 
Bright,  from  withered  furze,  looked  forth  the  hero's  spear.  Then 
grief  stirred  the  soul  of  the  king,  like  whirlwinds  blackening  on  a 
lake.     He  turned  his  sudden  step,  and  leaned  on  his  bending  spear. 

White-breasted  Bran  came  bounding  with  joy  to  the  known 
path  of  Fingal.  He  came  and  looked  towards  the  cave,  w^here 
the  blue-eyed  hunter  lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  stride,  with  morn^ 
ing  to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe.  It  was  then  the  tears  of  the  king 
came  down,  and  all  his  soul  was  dark.  But  as  the  rising  wind 
rolls  away  the  storm  of  rain,  and  leaves  the  white  streams 
to  the  sun,  and  high  hills  with  their  heads  of  grass ;  so  the  re- 
turning war  briglitened  the  mind  of  Fingal.  He  bounded,*  on 
his  spear,  over  Jjubar,  and  struck  his  echoing  shield.  His  ridgy- 
host  bend  forward,  at  once,  with  all  their  pointed  steel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,  the  sound :  wide  they  came  rolling 
along.  Dark  Malthos,  in  the  wing  of  war,  looks  forward  from 
shaggy  brows.  Next  rose  that  beam  of  light  Hidalia ;  then  the 
side-long-looking  gloom  of  Maronnan.  Blue-shielded  Clonar  lifts 
the  spear ;  Cormar  shakes  his  bushy  locks  on  the  wind.    Slowly, 

from 

♦  The  Trish  compositions  concerning  Fingal  invariably  speak  of  him  as  a  giant. 
Of  these  Hebemian  poems  there  are  now  many  in  my  hands.  From  the  language, 
and  allusions  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  writ,  I  should  fix  the  date  of  their 
composition  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  some  passages,  the  poetry 
is  far  from  wanting  merit,  but  the  fable  is  unnatural,  and  the  whole  condud  of 
the  pitces  injudicious.  1  shall  give  one  instance  of  the  extravagant  fidions  of  the 
Irish  bards,  in  a  poem  which  they,  most  unjustly,  ascribe  to  Ossian.  The  story  of 
it  is  this.  Ireland  being  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  some  part  of  Scandi- 
navia, Fingal  sent  Ossian,  Oscar,  and  Ca-olt,  to  watch  the  bay,  in  which  it  was 
expedled,  the  enemy  was  to  land.  Oscar,  unluckily,  fell  asleep,  before  the  Scan- 
dinavians appeared ;  and,  great  as  he  was,  says  the  Irish  bard,  he  had, one  bad 
property,  that  no  less  could  waken  him,  before  his  time,  than  cutting  off  one  of 
his  fingers,  or  throwing  a  great  stone  against  his  head ;  and  it  was  dangerous  to 
come  near  him,  on  those  occasions,  till  he  had  recovered  himself,  and  was  fully 
•awake.  Ca-olt,  who  was  employed  by  Ossian  to  waken  his  son,  made  choice  of 
throvy-ing  the  stone  against  his  head,  as  the  least  dangerous  expedient.  The  stone, 
rebounding  from  the  hero's  head,  shook,  as  it  rolled  along,  the  hill  for  three  miles 
round.  Oscar  rose  in  rage,  fought  bravely,  and,  singly,  vanquished  a  wing  of  the 
enemy's  army.  Thus  the  bard  goes  on  till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  v.'ar,  by  the 
total  rout  of  the  Scandinavians.  Puerile,  and  even  despicable,  as  these  fidlions  arc, 
yet  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  have  no  better  authority  than  the  poems  which  contain 
them,  for  all  that  they  write  concerning  Fion  Mac-coainal,  and  the  pretended  mi- 
inia  of  Ireland.     . 
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from  behind  a  rock,  rose  the  bright  form  of  Atha,  First  appeared 
Ills  two  pointed  spears,  then  the  half  of  his  burnished  shield :  like 
the  rising  of  a  nightly  meteor,  over  the  vale  of  ghosts.  But  when 
he  shone  all  abroad  :  the  hosts  plunged,  at  once,  into  strife.  The 
gleaming  waves  of  steel  are  poured  on  either  side. 

As  meet  two  troubled  seas,  with  the  rolling  of  their  waves, 
when  they  feel  the  wings  of  contending  winds,  in  the  rock-sided 
firth  of  Lumon  ;  along  the  echoing  hills  is  the  dim  course  of  ghosts  : 
from  the  blast  fall  the  torn  groves  on  the  deep,  amidst  the  foamy 
path  of  whales.  So  mixed  the  hosts !  Now  Fingal  j  now  Cathmor 
came  abroad.  The  dark  tumbling  of  death  is  before  them :  the 
gleam  of  broken  steel  is  rolled  on  their  steps,  as,  loud,  the  high- 
bounding  kings  hewed  down  the  ridge  of  shields. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large  across  a  stream.  The  wa- 
fers gathered  by  his  side,  and  leapt  gray  over  his  bossy  shield. 
Clonar  is  pierced  by  Cathmor  :  nor  yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An 
oak  seized  his  hair  in  his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled  on  the  ground. 
By  its  thong,  hung  his  broad  shield  ;  over  it  wandered  his  stream- 
ingblood.  Tlamin*  shall  weep,  in  the  hall,  and  strike  her  heaving 
breast.  Nor  did  Ossian  forget  the  spear,  in  the  wing  of  his  war. 
He  strewed  the  field  with  dead.   Young  Hidalla  came.   Soft  voice 

of 

*  Tla-min,  milnly-soft.  The  loves  of  Clonar  and  Tla-min  were  rendered  famous 
in  the  north,  by  a  fragment  of  a  Lyric  poem,  still  preserved,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Ossian.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Clonar  and  Tla-min.  She  begins  with  a  solil<M 
qiiy>  which  he  overhears. 

'Ila-min.  "  Clonar,  son  of  Conglas  of  I-mor,  young  hunter  of  dun-sided  roes !  where 
art  thoru  laid,  amidst  rushes,  beneath  the  passing  wing  of  the  breeze  ?  I  behold 
tfeee,  ray  love,  in  the  plain  of  thy  own  dark  streams !  The  clung  thorn  is  roiled 
?)y  the  wind,  and  rustics  along  his  shield.  Bright  in  his  locks  he  lies:  the  thoughts, 
of  his  dreams  fly,  darkening,  over  his  face.  Thou  thinkest  of  the  battles  of  Ossian^ 
young  son  of  tlie  echoing  isle ! 

"  Half-hid,  in  the  grove,  I  sit  down.  Fly  back,  ye  mists  of  the  hill.  Why 
sliould  ye  hide  her  love  from  the  blue  eyes  of  Tla-min  of  harps  ? 

Cknar.  "  As  the  spirit,  seen  in  a  dream,  flies  off  from  our  opening  eyes,  we 
think,  wc  behold  his  bright  path  between  the  closing  hills ;  so  fled  the  daughter  of 
Clun-gal,  from  the  sight  of  Clonar  of  shields.  Arise,  from  the  gathering  of  trees; 
blue-eyed  Tla-min  arise. 

Tla-min.  "^  I  turn  me  away  from  his  steps.  \\'hy  should  he  know  of  my  love  ^ 
My  white  breast  is  heaving  over  sighs,  as  foam  on  the  dark  course  of  streams.  But 
he  passes  away,  in  his  arms!  Son  of  Conglas,  my  soul  is  sad. 

Clonar.  "  It  was  the  shield  of  Fingal !  the  voice  of  kings  from  Selma  of  harps' 
My  path  is  towards  green  Erin.  Arise,  fair  light,  from  thy  shades.  Come  to  tin.', 
field  of  my  soul,  there  is  the  spreading  of  hosts.  Arise,  on  Clcnar's  troubled  sou}, 
young  daughter  of  blue-shielded  Clungal." 

Clungal  was  tl.t  chief  of  I-morj  one  of  the  Hebrides. 
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of  streamy  Clonra !  Why  dost  thou  fift  the  steel  ?  O  that  we  met, 
in  the  strife  of  song,  in  thy  own  rushy  vale !  Malthos  beheld  him 
low,  and  darkened  as  he  rushed  along.  On  either  side  of  a  stream, 
we  bend  in  the  echoing  strife.  Heaven  comes  rolling  down :  around 
burst  the  voices  of  squally  winds.  Hills  are  clothed,  at  times, 
in  fire.  Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of  mist.  In  darkness  shrunlc 
the  foe :  Morven's  warriors  stood  aghast.  Still  I  bent  over  tlie 
stream,  amidst  my  wliistling  locks. 

Then  rose  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  sound  of  the  flying  foe. 
I  saw  the  king,  at  times,  in  lightning,  darkly-striding,  in  his  might. 
I  struck  my  echoing  shield,  and  hung  forward  on  the  steps  of  Al- 
necma :  the  foe  is  rolled  before  me,  like  a  wreath  of  smoke. 

The  sun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The  hundred  streams  of 
Moi-Iena  shone.  Slow  rose  the  blue  columns  of  mist,  against  the 
glittering  hill.  Where  are  the  mighty  kings  ?  *  Nor  by  that  stream, 
nor  wood,  are  they  !  I  hear  the  clang  of  arms  !  Their  strife  is  in 
the  bosom  of  mist.  Such  is  the  contending  of  spirits  in  a  nightly 
cloud,  when  they  strive  for  the  wintry  wings  of  winds,  and  the 
rolling  of  the  foam-covered  waves. 

I  rushed  along.  The  gray  mist  rose.  Tall,  gleaming,  they 
stood  at  Lubar.  Cathmor  leaned  against  a  rocL  His  half-fallen 
shield  received  the  stream,  that  leapt  from  the  moss  above.  To- 
wards him  is  the  stride  of  Fingal ;  he  saw  the  hero's  blood.  His 
sword  fell  slowly  to  his  side.  He  spoke,  midst  his  darkening 
joy. 

«  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  still  does  he  lift  the 
spear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name,  in  Selma,  in  the  green  dwelling 
of  strangers.  It  has  come  like  the  breeze  of  his  desert,  to  die 
ear  of  Fingal.     Come  to  my  hill  of  feasts :   the  mighty  fail,   at 

times. 

•  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  The  conduft  of  the  poet,  in  this  passage,  is  remarkable. 
His  numerous  descriptions  of  single  combats  had  already  exhausted  the  subjecfl.  No- 
thing new,  nor  adiquate  to  our  high  Idea  of  the  kings,  could  be  said.  Ossian,  there- 
fore, throws  a  column  of  mist  over  the  whole,  and  leaves  the  combat  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader.  Poets  have  almost  universally  failed  in  their  descriptions  of 
this  sort.  Not  all  the  strength  of  Homer  could  sustain,  with  dignity,  the  minidits 
of  a  single  combat.  The  throwing  of  a  spear,  and  tlie  braying  of  a  shield,  as  some 
of  our  own  poets  most  elegantly  express  it,  convey  no  grand  ideas.  Our  imagina- 
tion stretches  beyond,  and  consequently,  despises,  the  description.  It  were,  there- 
fore, well,  for  some  poets,  in  my  opinion,  (though  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  sin- 
gular^ to  have,  sotaeumes,  like  Ossian,  thrown  m'ut  over  their  single  combat-s. 
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times.  No  fire  am  I  to  low-laid  foes  :  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall 
of  the  brave.  To  close  *  the  wound  is  mine :  I  have  known  the 
herbs  of  the  hills.  I  seized  their  fair  heads,  on  high,  as  they 
waved  by  their  sacred  streams.  Thou  art  dark  and  silent,  king 
cf  Atha  of  strangers." 

**  By  Atha  of  the  streams,"  he  said,  "  there  rises  a  mossy  rock. 
On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of  boughs,  within  the  course  of 
winds.  Dark,  in  its  face,  is  a  cave  with  its  own  loud  rill.  There 
have  I  heard  the  tread  of  strangers,  f  when  they  passed  to  my  hall  of 
shells.  Joy  rose,  like  a  flame,  on  my  soul :  I  blest  the  echoing  rock. 
Here  be  my  dwelling,  in  darkness,  in  my  grassy  vale.  From  this 
I  shall  mount  the  breeze,  that  pursues  my  thistle's  beard ;  or  look 
down,  on  blue-winding  Atha,  from  its  wandering  mist." 

«  Why  speaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ?  Ossian  !  the  warrior  has 
failed  !  Joy  meet  thy  soul,  like  a  stream,  Cathmor,  friend  of  stran- 
gers !  My  son,  I  hear  the  call  of  years :  they  take  my  spear  as  they 
pass  along.  Why  does  not  Fingal,  they  seem  to  say,  rest  with-, 
in  his  hall  ?  Dost  thou  always  delight  in  blood  ?  In  the  tears  cf 
the  sad  }  No  :  ye  darkly-rolling  years,  Fingal  delights  not  in  blood. 
Tears  are  wintry  streams  that  waste  away  my  soul.  But  when 
I  lie  down  to  rest,  then  comes  the  mighty  voice  of  v/ar.  It  awakes 
me,  in  my  hall,  and  calls  fortli  all  my  steel.  It  shall  call  it  forth 
no  more  j  Ossian,  take  thou  thy  father's  spear.  Lift  it,  in  battle, 
when  the  proud  arise. 

«  My 

*  Fingal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  tradition,  for  his  knowledge  in  the  virtue* 
of  herbs.  The  Irish  poems,  concerning  him,  often  represent  him,  curing  the  ■wounds 
which  his  chiefs  received  in  battle.  They  fable  concerning  him,  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  cup,  containing  the  essence  of  herbs,  which  instantaneously  healed  wounds. 
The  knowledge  of  curing  the  wounded,  was,  till  of  late,  universal  among  the  high- 
ianders.  We  hear  of  no  other  disorder,  which  required  the  skill  of  physic.  The 
wholesomeness  of  the  climate,  and  an  adive  life,  spent  in  hunting,  excluded  di- 
seases. 

f  The  hospitable  disposition  of  Cathmor  was  unparalleled.  He  refledls,  with 
pleasure  even  in  his  last  moments,  on  the  relief  he  had  afforded  to  strangers.  The 
very  tread  of  their  feet  was  pleasant  in  his  ear.  His  hospitality  was  not  passed  un- 
noticed by  succeeding  bards;  for,  with  them,  it  became  a  proverb,  when  they  de- 
scribed the  hospitable  disposition  of  a  hero,  that  he  ivas  like  Cathmor  of  Atha,  the 
friend  of  strangers.  It  will  seem  strange,  that,  in  all  the  Irish  traditions,  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  Cathmor.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the  revolutions  and  do- 
mestic confusions  which  happened  in  that  island,  and  utterly  cut  off  all  the  real 
traditions  concerning  so  ancient  a  period.  All  that  we  have  related  of  the  state  of 
Ireland  before  the  fifth  century  is  of  late  invijntionj  and  the  work  of  ill  informed  se- 
nachies  and  injudicious  bards. 
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"  My  fathers,  Ossian,  trace  my  steps ;  my  deeds  are  pleasant 
to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I  come  forth  to  battle,  on  my  fiekl,  are 
their  columns  of  mist.  But  mine  arm  rescued  the  feeble  j  the 
haughty  found  my  rage  was  fire.  Never,  over  the  fallen,  did 
mine  eye  rejoice.  For  this*  my  fathers  shall  meet  me,  at  the  gates 
of  their  airy  halls,  tall,  with  robes  of  light,  with  mildly-kindled 
eyes.  But,  to  the  proud  in  arms,  they  are  darkened  moons  in  heav- 
en, which  send  the  fire  of  niglit,  red-wandering  over  their  face. 

"  Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor  dweller  of  eddying  winds  !  I  give 
thy  spear  to  Ossian,  let  thine  eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  I  seen,  at 
times,  bright  from  between  thy  clouds  ;  so  appear  to  my  son,  when 
he  is  to  lift  the  spear:  then  shall  he  remember  thy  mighty  deeds, 
though  thou  art  now  but  a  blast." 

He  gave  the  spear  to  my  hand,  and  raised,  at  once,  a  stone  on 
high,  to  speak  to  future  times,  with  its  gray  head  of  moss.  Be- 
neath he  placed  a  sword f  in  earth,  and  one  bright  boss  from  his 
shield.  Dark  in  thought,  a  while,  he  bends  :  his  words,  at  length, 
came  forth. 

"  When  thou,  O  stone,  shall  moulder  doM^n,  and  lose  thee, 
in  tlie  moss  of  years,  then  shall  the  traveller  come,  and  whistling 
pass  away.  Thou  know'st  not,  feeble  wanderer,  that  fame  once 
shone  on  Moi-lena.  Here  Fingal  resigned  his  spear,  after  the  last 
of  his  fields.  Pass  away,  thou  empty  shade  j  in  thy  voice  there 
is  no  renown.  Thou  dwellest  by  some  peaceful  stream  ;  yet  a 
few  years,  and  thou  art  gone.  No  one  remembers  thee,  thou 
dweller  of  thick  mist !  But  Fingal  shall  be  clothed  witii  fame,  a 
b.eam  of  light  to  other  times  ;  for  he  went  forth,  in  echoing  steel, 
to  save  the  weak  in  arms," 

O  o  Brightening 

*  We  see  from  this  passage,  that,  even  in  the  times  of  Ossian,  and,  consequently, 
before  the  introduAion  of  Christianity,  they  had  some  idea  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments aft'jr  death.  Those  who  behaved,  in  life,  v/ith  braverj'  and  virtue,  were 
received,  with  joy,  to  the  airy  halls  of  their  fathers:  but  ihe  d.iri  in  soul,  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  poet,  were  spurned  away  from  the  hub'u.Uion  of  heroes,  to  luander 
on  all  the  ii'inds.  Another  opinion,  which  prevailed  in  those  times,  tended  not  a 
little  to  ;nake  individuals  emulous  to  excel  one  another  in  martial  atchievements. 
It  was  thought,  that  in  the  hall  of  clouds,  every  one  had  a  seat,  raised  above  others, 
in  proportion  as  he  excelled  them,  in  valour,  when  he  lived. 

\  There  are  some  stones  stili  to  be  seen  in  the  north,  which  were  creeled,  as 
memorials  of  sciiic  remarkable  transadlions  betv,  ecu  the  ancient  chiefs.  There  are 
generally  found,  beneath  them,  some  piece  of  iirms,  and  a  bit  of  half-burnt  Wwi&d 
'I'he  cause  of  placing  ths  last  there  is  not  mentioned  in  tradition. 
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Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  strode  to  Lubar's  sounding 
oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its  rock,  over  the  brighL  tumbling  stream. 
Beneath  it  is  a  narrow  plain,  and  the  sound  of  the  fount  of  the 
rock.  Here  the  standard*  of  Morven  poured  its  wreaths  on  the 
wind,  to  mark  the  way  of  Ferad-artho,  from  his  secret  vale. 
Bright,  from  his  parted  west,  the  sun  of  heaven  looked  abroad. 
The  hero  saw  his  people,  and  heard  their  shoots  of  joy.  In  broken 
ridges  round,  they  glittered  to  the  beam.  The  king  rejoiced,  as 
a  hunter  in  his  own  green  vale,  when,  after  the  storm  is  rolled 
away,  he  sees  the  gleaming  sides  of  the  rocks.  The  green  thorn 
shakes  its  head  in  their  face ;  from  their  top,  look  forward  the 
roes. 

Grayf  at  his  mossy  cave,  is  bent  the  aged  form  of  Clonmal. 
The  eyes  of  the  bard  had  failed.  He  leaned  forward,  on  his  staff. 
Bright  in  her  locks,  before  him,  Sul-malla  listened  to  the  tale ; 
the  tale  of  the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the  days  of  old.  The  noise  of 
battle  had  ceased  in  his  ear :  he  stopt,  and  raised  the  secret  sigh. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead,  they  said,  often  lightened  over  his  soul. 
He  saw  the  king  of  Atha  low,  beneath  his  bending  tree. 

*'  Why  art  thou  dark  ?"  said  the  maid,  "  The  strife  of  arms  is 
past.  Soon  I  shall  he  come  to  thy  cave,  over  thy  winding  streams. 
The  sun  looks  from  the  rocks  of  the  west.  The  mists  of  the  lake 
arise.  Gray,  they  spread  on  that  hill,  the  rushy  dwelling  of  roes. 
From  the  mist  shall  my  king  appear !  Behold,  he  comes  in  his 
arms.     Come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  O  my  best  beloved  !" 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Cathmor,  stalking,  large,  a  gleaming  form. 
He  sunk  by  the  hollow  stream,  that  roared  between  the  hills.  "  It 
was  but  the  hunter,"  she  said,  "  who  searches  for  the  bed  of  the 


*  The  eredling  of  his  standard  on  the  bank  of  Lubar,  was  the  signal,  which 
Fingal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  promised  to  give  to  the  chiefs,  who  went  to 
condudt  Ferad-artho  to  the  army,  should  he  himself  prevail  in  battle.  This  standard 
here  (and  in  every  other  part  of  Ossian's  poems,  where  it  is  mentioned)  is  called, 
the  sim-beam.  The  reason,  of  this  appellation,  is  given  more  than  once,  in  notes 
preceding. 

f  The  poet  changes  the  scene  to  the  valley  of  Lona,  whither  Sul-malla  had  been 
sent,  by  Cathmor,  before  the  battle.  Clonmal,  an  aged  bard,  or  rather  Druid,  as 
he  seems  here  to  be  endued  with  a  prescience  of  events,  had  long  dwelt  there,  in 
a  cave.  I'his  scene  is  awful  and  solemn,  and  calculated  to  throw  a  melancholy 
gloom  over  the  mind. 

\  Cathmor  had  promised,  in  the  seventh  book,  to  come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal, 
after  the  battle  was  over. 
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roe.  His  steps  are  not  forth  to  war ;  his  spouse  expeds  him  with 
night.  He  shall,  whistling,  return,  with  the  spoils  of  the  dark- 
brown  hinds."  Her  eyes  are  turned  to  the  hill ;  again  the  stately- 
form  came  down.  She  rose,  in  the  midst  of  joy.  He  retired  in 
mist.  Gradual  vanish  his  limbs  of  smoke,  and  mix  with  the 
mountain-wind.  Then  she  knew  that  he  fell !  "  King  of  Erin 
art  thou  low  !"  Let  Ossian  forget  her  grief;  it  wastes  the  soul  of 
age.* 

Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Gray  rolled  the  streams  of 
the  land.  Loud  came  forth  the  voice  of  Fingal :  the  beam  of  oaks 
arose.  The  people  gathered  round  with  gladness ;  with  gladness 
blended  with  shades.  They  side-long-looked  to  the  king,  and  be- 
lield  his  unfinished  joy.  Pleasant,  from  the  way  of  the  desert, 
the  voice  of  music  came.  It  seemed,  at  first,  the  noise  of  a  stream, 
far-distant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it  rolled  along  the  hill  like  the 
ruffled  wing  of  a  breeze,  when  it  takes  the  tufted  beard  of  the 
rocks,  in  the  still  season  of  night.  It  was  the  voice  of  Condan, 
mixed  with  Carril's  trembling  harp.  They  came  with  blue-eyed 
Ferad-artho,  to  Mora  of  the  streams. 

Sudden  bursts  the  song  from  our  bards,   on  Lena :    the  host 

struck  their  shields  midst  the  sound.     Gladness  rose  brightening 

on  the  king,  like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy  day  when  it  rises,  on  the 

green  hill,  before  the  roar  of  winds.     He  struck  the  bossy  shield 

O  o  ij  of 

*  Tradition  relates,  that  Ossian,  the  next  day  afier  the  decisive  battle  between 
Fingal  and  Cathmor,  went  to  find  out  Sul-maila,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  His  ad- 
dress to  her,  which  is  still  preserved,  I  here  lay  before  the  reader. 

"  Awake,  thou  daughter  of  Conmor,  from  the  fern-skirted  cavern  of  Lona. 
Awake,  thou  sun-beam  in  deserts;  warriors  one  day  must  fail.  They  move  forth, 
like  terrible  hghts  ;  but,  often,  their  cloud  is  nev:.  Go  to  the  valley  of  streams,  to 
the  wandering  of  herds,  on  Lumon ;  there  dwells,  in  his  lazy  mist,  the  man  of 
many  days.  But  he  is  unknown,  Sul-malla  like  the  thistle  of  the  rocks  of  roes;  it 
shakes  its  gray  beard,  in  the  wind,  and  falls,  unseen  of  our  eyes.  Not  such  are  the 
kings  of  men,  their  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire,  which  pours  its  red  course,  from 
the  desert,  over  the  bosom  of  night. 

"  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  old,  those  fires  that  have  hid  their  heads.  At 
times  shall  they  come  forth  in  song.  Not  forgot  has  the  warrior  failed.  He  has 
rot  seen,  Sul-malla,  the  fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own  :  no  fair-haired  son,  in  his  blood, 
young  troubler  of  the  field,  when  my  strength  shall  have  failed  in  years,  for  young 
Oscar  has  ceased  on  his  field. — ♦  *  * 

Sul-malla  returned  to  her  own  country,  and  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
poem  which  immediately  follows;  her  behaviour  in  that  piece  accounts  for  that 
partial  regard  with  which  the  poet  speaks  of  her  throughout  Temora. 
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of  kings ;  at  once  they  cease  around.     The  people  lean  forward, 
from  their  spears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  land.  * 

"  Sons  of  Morven,  spread  the  feast ;  send  the  night  away  on 
song.  Ye  have  shone  around  me,  and  the  dark  storm  is  past. 
My  people  are  the  windy  rocks,  from  which  I  spread  my  eagle 
wings,  when  I  rush  forth  to  renown,  and  seize  it  on  its  field. 
Ossian,  thou  hast  the  spear  of  Fingal:  it  is  not  the  staff  of  a  boy  with 
which  he  strews  the  thistle  round,  young  wanderer  of  the  field. 
No :  it  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty,  with  which  they  stretched  forth 
their  liands  to  death.  Look  to  thy  fathers,  my  son ;  they  are  awful 
beams.  "With  morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to  the  echoing  halls 
of  Tein.ora.  Remind  him  of  the  kings  of  Erin :  the  stately  forms  of 
old.  Let  not  the  fallen  be  forget,  they  were  mighty  in  the  field. 
Let  Carril  pour  his  song,  that  the  kings  may  rejoice  in  their  mist. 
To-morrow  I  spread  my  sails  to  Selma's  shad  ,d  walls ;  where 
streamy  Duthula  winds  through  the  seats  of  roes." 

CATHLIN 


*  Before  I  finish  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether  improper  to  obviate  an  ob- 
jeftion  which  may  be  made  to  the  crcdibi!  ty  of  the  story  of  Temora,  as  related 
by  Ossian.  It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  probable,  that  Fingal  could  perform  such 
adlions  as  are  ascribed  to  him  in  this  book,  at  an  age  when  his  grandson,  Oscar  had 
acquired  so  much  repu'ation  in  arms.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Fingal  was 
but  very  young  [Book  IV.J  when  he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  who  soon  after  became 
the  mother  of  Ossian.  Ossian  was  also  extremely  young  when  he  married  Ever- 
allin,  the  mother  of  Oscar.  Tradition  relates,  that  Fingal  was  but  eighteen  years 
old  at  the  birth  of  his  son  Ossian ;  and  that  Ossian  was  much  about  the  same  age, 
when  Oscar,  his  son,  was  born.  Oscar,  perhaps,  might  be  about  twenty  when  he 
was  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  [Book  I.]  so  the  age  of  Fingal,  when  the  de- 
cisive battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Cathmor,  was  just  fifty-six  years.  In  those 
times  of  adivity  and  health,  the  natural  strength  and  vigour  of  a  man  was  little 
abated  at  such  an  age ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  adlions  of  fingal, 
as  related  ia  this  book. 


CATHLIN  OF  CLUTHJ 

A     POEM. 


argument. 

An  address  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar.  The  poet  relates  the  arrival  of  Cath- 
lin  in  Selma,  to  solicit  aid  against  Duth-carmor  of  Clula,  tvho  had  killed  Caihmol, 
for  the  sake  of  his  daughter  Lanul.  Fingal  declining  to  make  a  choice  among  bis  heroes, 
•who  ivere  all  claiming  the  command  of  the  expedition  ,  they  retired  each  to  his  hill  of 
ghosts ;  to  be  determined  by  dreams.  The  spirit  of  Trenmor  appears  to  Ossian  and 
Oscar:  they  sail,  from  the  hay  of  Carmona,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  appear  off  the 
valley  of  Ratb-col,  in  Inis-huna,  ivbere  Duth-carmor  had  fxcd  his  residence.  Ossian 
dispatches  a  bard  to  Dutb-car?nor  to  demand  battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  distress  of 
Cathlin  of  Cltrtha.  Ossian  de-uolties  the  command  on  Oscar,  -who,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  kings  of  Morven,  before  battle,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  the 
coming  on  of  day,  the  battle  joins.  Oscar  and  Duth-carmor  meet.  The  latter  falls. 
Oscar  carries  the  mail  and  helmret  of  Duth-carmor  to  Cathlin,  ivho  had  retired  from 
the  f  eld.  Cathlin  is  discovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  in  disguise,  ivho  had 
been  carried  off,  by  force,  by,  ana  had  made  her  escape  from,  Duth-car-mor, 

1^0 ME,*  thou  beam  thou  art  lonely,  from  watching  in  the  night! 
The  squally  winds  are  around  thee,  from  all  their  echoing  hills. 
Red,  over  my  hundred  streams,  are  the  light  covered  paths  of 
the  dead.  They  rejoice,  on  tlie  eddying  winds,  in  the  still  season 
of  night.  Dwells  there  no  joy  in  song,  white  hand  «of  the  harps 
of  Lutha  ?  Awake  the  voice  of  the  string,  and  roll  my  soul  to  me. 
It  is  a  stream  that  has  failed.     Malvina  pour  the  song. 

I  hear  thee,  from  thy  darkness,  in  Selma,  thou  that  Vv-atchest, 

lonely, 

*  The  traditions,  which  accompany  this  poem,  inform  us,  that  both  it,  and  the 
succeeding  piece,  went,  of  old,  under  the  name  of  Laoi-Oi-lutha ;  i.  e.  the  hymns 
of  the  maid  of  Lutha.  They  pretend  also  to  fix  the  time  of  its  composition  to  the 
third  year  after  the  death  of  Fingal ;  that  is,  during  the  expedition  of  Fergus  the 
son  of  Fingal,  to  the  banks  of  Uisca  duthon.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  High- 
land senachies  have  prefixed  to  this  poem,  an  address  of  Ossian,  to  Congal  the  young- 
son  of  Fergus,  which  I  have  rejeded,  as  having  no  manner  of  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  piece.  It  has  poetical  merit ;  and,  probably,  it  was  the  opening  of  one 
of  Ossian's  other  poems,  though  the  bards  injudiciously  transferred  it  to  the  piece  now 
before  us. 

"  Congal  on  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  between  thy  locks,  ascend  to  the 
rock  of  Selma,  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  shields.  Look  over  the  bosom  of  night 
it  is  streaked  with  the  red  paths  of  the  dead :  look  on  the  night  of  ghosts,  and 
kindle,  O  Congal,  tliy  soul.  Be  not,  like  the  moon  on  a  stream,  lonely  in  the  midst 
of  clouds ;  darkness  closes  around  it;  and  the  beam  departs.  Depirt  not,  son  of  Fer- 
gus, ere  thou  niarkest  the  field  with  thy  sword.  Ascend  to  the  rock  of  Selma ;  to 
the  oak  of  the  breaker  oi  shields." 
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lonely,  by  night !  Why  didst  thou  with-hold  the  song,  from  Ossi- 
an's  failing  soul  ?  As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear  of  tlie  hunter, 
descending  from  his  storm-covered  hill ;  in  a  sun-beam  rolls  the 
echoing  stream ;  he  hears,  and  shakes  his  dewy  locks :  such  is  the 
xoict  of  Lutha,  to  the  friend  of  the  spirits  of  heroes.  My  swel- 
ling bosom  beats  high.  I  look  back  on  the  days  that  are  past. 
Come,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from,  the  watching  of  night. 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona*  we  saw,  one  day,  the  bounding 
ship.  On  high,  hung  a  broken  shield  j  it  was  marked  with  wandering 
blood.  Forward  came  a  youth,  in  armour,  and  stretched  his  pointless 
spear.  Long,  over  his  tearful  eyes,  hung  loose  his  disordered  locks. 
Fuigal  gave  the  shell  of  kings.     The  words  of  the  stranger  arose. 

In  liis  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the  winding  of  his  own 
dark  streams.  Duth-carmor  saw  white-bosomed  Lanul,f  and 
pieixed  her  father's  side.  In  the  rushy  deserts  were  my  steps. 
He  fled  in  the  season  of  night.  Give  thine  aid  to  Cathlin  to  re- 
venge his  father.  I  sought  thee  not  as  a  beam,  in  a  land  of  clouds. 
Thou,  Uke  that  sun,  art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma. 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  presence,  we  rose  in  arms. 
But  who  should  lift  the  shield  ?  for  all  had  clauned  the  war.  The 
night  came  down;  we  strode,  in  silence  ;  each  to  his  hill  of  ghosts  : 
that  spirits  rnight  descend,  in  our  dreams,  to  mark  us  for  the  field. 

We 

*  Car-rnona,  haf  rf  the  dark  hroicn  hills,  an  arm  of  tlie  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Selnia.  In  this  paragraph  are  mentioned  the  signals  presented  to  Fingal,  by  tliose 
■who  came  to  demand  his  aid.  The  suppliants  held,  in  one  hand,  a  shield  covered 
with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken  spear ;  the  first  a  symbol  of  the  death  of 
fhcir  friends,  the  la'.r  an  emblem  of  thvir  own  helpless  situation.  If  the  king  chose 
to  oi-ant  succfurs,  which  generally  was  the  case,  he  reached  to  tlc^tm  the  shell  offcasts^ 
R.i  a  token  of  his  hospitality  and  friendly  intentions  towards  them. 

It  rr.ay  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  before  him  the  ceremony  of 
die  C:an-tara,  which  was  of  a  similiar  natm'e,  and,  till  very  lately,  used  in  the 
Highlands.  When  the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  residence  of  the  chief,  he  im- 
mediately killed  a  goat  with  his  own  sword,  dipped  the  end  of  an  half-burnt  piece 
of  wood  in  the  blood,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  servants,  to  be  carried  to  the  next 
hamlet.  From  hamlet  to  liamlet  this  tessera  was  carried  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, and,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  clan  were  in  arms,  and  convened 
in  an  appointed  place;  the  name  of  which  was  the  only  word  that  accompanied  the 
delivery  of  the  Cran-tara.  This  symbol  v/as  the  manifesto  of  the  chief,  by  which 
iie  threatened  fire  and  sword  to  those  of  his  clan,  that  did  not  immediately  appear 
at  his  standard. 

f  Lanul,  full-eye'J,  a  surname  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  bestowed  on 
the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  on  account  of  her  beauty ;  this  tradition,  however,  may 
have  been  founded  on  that  partiality,  which  the  bards  have  shewn  to  Cathlin  of 
Cli:ih.i  i   for,  aecor  ding  to  tacm.  no  fahchood  could  d-mll  in  the  soul  of  the  lov:ly. 
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We  struck  the  shield  of  the  dead,  and  raised  the  hum  of  songs. 
We  thrice  called  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers.  We  laid  us  down  in 
dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before  mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other 
years.  His  blue  hosts  were  behind  him  in  half-distinguished  rows. 
Scarce  seen  is  their  strife  in  mist,  or  their  stretching  foi-vvard  to 
deaths.  I  listened ;  but  no  sound  was  there.  The  forms  were 
empty  wind. 

I  started  from  the  dream  of  ghosts.  On  a  sudden  blast  flew 
my  whistling  hair.  Low-sounding,  in  the  oak,  is  the  departure 
of  the  dead.  I  took  my  shield  from  its  bow.  On-M'ard  came  the 
rattling  of  steel.  It  was  Oscar*  of  Lego.  He  had  seen  his  fa- 
thers 

As  rushes  forth  the  blast,  on  the  bosom  of  whitening  waves ; 
so  careless  shall  my  course  be,  through  ocean,  to  the  dwelling  of 
foes.  I  have  seen  the  dead,  my  father.  My  beating  soul  is  high. 
My  fame  is  bright  before  me,  like  tlie  streak  of  light  on  a  cloud, 
when  the  broad  sun  comes  forth,  red  traveller  of  the  sky. 

Grandson  of  Branno,  I  said ;  not  Oscar  alone  shall  meet  the 
foe.  I  rush  forward,  through  ocean,  to  the  woody  dwelling 
of  heroes.  Let  us  contend,  my  son,  like  eagles,  from  one  rock ; 
when  tliey  lift  their  broad  wings,  against  tlie  stream  of  winds. 
We  raised  our  sails  in  Carmona.  From  three  ships,  they  marked 
my  shield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Tonthena,f  red 
wanderer  between  the  clouds.  Four  days  came  the  breeze  abi-oad. 
Lumon  came  forward  in  mist.  In  winds  were  its  hundred  groves- 
Sun-beams  marked,  at  times,  its  brovm  side.  White,  leapt  the 
foamy  streams  from  all  its  echoing  rocks- 

A  green  field  in  the  bosom  of  hills,  winds  silent  with  its  own 
blue-st:-eam.    Here  midst  the  waving  of  oaks,  were  die  dwellings. 


*  Oscar  is  here  called  Oscar  of  Lego,  from  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  Branno, 
a  powerful  chief,  on  the  banks  of  that  lake.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ossian  addresses 
no  poem  to  Malvina,  in  which  her  lover  Oscar  was  not  one  of  the  principal  adors. 
His  attention  to  her,  after  the  death  of  his  son,  shsws  that  delicacy  of  sentiment 
is  not  confined,  as  some  fondly  imagine,  to  our  own  polished  times. 

f  Ton-thena,_;?rf  of  the  ivarje,  was  that  remarkable  star,  which  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  seventli  book  of  Temora,  direAed  the  course  of  Larthon  to  Ireland. 
It  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  those,  who  sailed  on  that  sea,  which  divides 
Ireland  from  South-Britain.  As  the  course  of  Ossian  was  along  the  coast  of  Innis- 
huna,  he  mentions  with  propriety,  that  star  which  dirt(Sed  the  voyage  of  the  colo- 
ny from  that  country  t^  Ireland, 
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of  kings  of  old.  But  silence,  for  many  dark-brown  years,  had 
settled  in  grassy  Rath-col,*  for  the  race  of  heroes  had  failed, 
along  the  pleasant  vale.  Duth-carmor  was  here,  with  his  people, 
dark  rider  of  the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the  skv. 
He  bound  his  white-bosomed  sails.  Ris  course  is  on  the  hills 
of  Rath-col,  to  the  seats  of  roes. 

We  came.  I  sent  the  bard,  with  songs,  to  call  the  foe  to  fight. 
Duth-carmor  heard  him,  with  joy.  The  king's  soul  was  a  beam  of 
fire ;  a  beam  of  fire,  marked  with  smoke,  rushing,  varied,  through 
the  bosom  of  night.  The  deeds  of  Duth-carmor  were  dark,  though 
his  arm  was  strong. 

Night  carne,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds.  By  the  beam  of  the 
oak  we  sat  down.  At  a  distance  stood  Cathlin  of  Clutha.  I  saw 
the  changing  soul  of  the  stranger.f  As  shadows  fly  over  the  field 
of  grass,  so  various  is  Cathlin's  cheek.  It  was  fair,  whithin  locks, 
that  rose  on  Rathcol's  wind.  I  did  not  rush,  amidst  his  soul,  with 
my  words.     I  bade  the  song  to  rise. 

Oscar  of  Lego,  I  said,  be  thine  the  secret  h/ill,:]:  to  night.  Strike 
the  shield,  like  Morven's  kings.  With  day,  thou  shalt  lead  in 
war.  From  my  rock,  I  shall  see  thee,  Oscar,  a  dreadful  form 
ascending  in  fight,  like  the  appearance  of  ghosts,  amidst  the  storms 

they 

*  Rath-col,  ivooflsfeld,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Duthcar-  ' 
mor:  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  forced  thi'.uer  by  a  storm:  at  least  I  should  think 
that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  from  his  expression,  that  Tan-thena  had  hid  her 
head,  and  that  hi  bound  his  ■u.'h'de-losomeJ  sails;  which  is  as  mucli  as  to  say,  that 
the  weather  was  sterniy,  and  that  Duth-carmor  put  in  to  the  bay  of  Rath-col  for 
shelter. 

f  From  this  circumstance,  succeeding  bards  feigned  Cathlin,  wlio  is  here  in  the 
disguise  of  a  young  warrior,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Duth-carmor  at  a  feast,  to  which 
he  had  been  invited  by  her  father.  Her  iove  was  converted  into  detestation  for  him . 
after  h;  had  murdered  her  father.  But  as  those  rain-boivs  of  hea-ven  aie  changeful, 
say  my  authors,  speaking  of  women,  she  felt  the  return  of  h(  r  former  passion,  upon 
the  approach  of  Duth-carmor's  danger.  I  myself  who  think  more  favourably  of 
the  sex,  must  attribute  the  agitation  of  Cathlin's  mind  to  her  extreme  sensibility  to 
the  injuries  done  her  by  Duth-carmor ;  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  sequel 
of  the  story. 

\  1  his  passage  alludes  to  the  w  ell  known  custom  among  the  ancient  lings  cf 
Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  army  the  night  preceding  a  battle.  The  story  which 
Ossian  introduces  in  the  next  par3gr:iph,  concerns  the  fall  of  the  Druids,  of  which 
I  have  given  some  account  in  the  Dissertation.  It  is  said  in  many  old  poems,  that 
the  Druids,  in  the  extremity  of  their  affairs,  had  solicited,  and  obtained  aid  from 
Scandinavia.  Amt  ng  the  auxiliaries  there  came  many  pretended  magicians,  which 
circumstance  Ossian  ahudes  to,  in  his  description  of  the  son  of  Lr.d.i.  Magic  and 
incantation  could  not,  however,  prevail :  for  Trenmor,  assisted  by  the  valour  of  his 
son  Trathal,  entirely  broke  the  power  of  the  Druids. 
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they  raise.  Why  should  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  times  of  old, 
ere  yet  the  song  had  bursted  forth,  like  the  sudden  rising  of  winds. 
But  the  years,  that  are  past,  are  marked  with  mighty  deeds.  As 
the  nightly  rider  of  waves  looks  up  to  Ton-thena  of  beams :  so  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  to  Trenmor,  the  father  of  kings. 

Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Carmal  had  poured  his  tribes. 
They  were  a  dark  ridge  of  waves;  the  gray-haired  bards  were  like 
moving  foam  in  their  face.  They  kindled  the  strife  around  with 
their  red  rolling  eyes.  Nor  alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks ;  a 
son  of  Loda  was  there ;  a  voice,  in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call  the 
ghosts  from  high.  On  his  hill,  he  had  dwelt,  in  Lochlin,  in  the 
midst  of  a  leafless  grove.  Five  stones  lifted,  near,  their  heads. 
Loud-roared  his  rushing  stream.  He  often  raised  his  voice  to 
winds,  when  meteors  marked  their  nightly  wings ;  when  the  dark- 
crusted  moon  M'as  rolled  behind  her  hill. 

Nor  unheard  of  ghosts  was  he !  They  came  with  the  sound  of 
eagle-wings.  They  turned  battle,  in  fields  before  the  kings  of  men. 

But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from  battle  j  he  drev.^  forward 
the  troubled  war  ;  in  its  dark  skirt  was  Trathal,  like  a  rising  light. 
It  was  dai-k ;  and  Loda's  son  poured  forth  his  signs,  on  night.  The 
feeble  were  not  before  thee,  son  of  other  lands ! 

Then*  rose  the  strife  of  kings,  about  the  hill  of  night;  but  it 
was  soft  as  two  summer  gales,  shaking  their  light  wings,  on  a 
lake.  Trenmor  yielded  to  his  son;  for  the  fame  of  the  king  was 
heard.  Trathal  came  forth  before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed, 
in  echoing  Caracha.  The  years  that  are  past,  my  son,  are  marked 
with  mighty  deeds.f 

*  ***  *  »***# 

In  clouds  rose  the  eastern  light.     The  foe  came  forth  in  arms. 

The  strife  is  mixed  at  Rath-col,  like  the  roar  of  streams.    Behold 

the  contending  of  kings  !    They  meet  beside  the  oak.     In  gleams 

of  steel  the  dark  forms  are  lost ;  such  is  the  meeting  of  meteors, 

'   P  p  in 

*  Trenmor  and  Trathal.  Ossian  introduced  this  episode,  as  an  example  to  his 
son,  from  ancient  times. 

f  Those  who  deliver  down  this  poem  in  tradition,  lament  that  there  is  a  great 
part  of  it  lost.  In  particular  they  regret  the  loss  of  an  episode,  which  was  here  in- 
troduced, with  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  Carmal  and  his  Druids.  Their  attachment 
to  it  was  founded  on  the  descriptions  of  magical  inchaotmerits  which  i^  contained. 
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in  a  vale  by  night :  red  light  is  scattered  round,  and  men  foresee 
the  storm.  Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood.  The  son  of  Ossian 
overcame.    Not  harmless  in  battle  was  he,  Malvina  hand  of  harps. 

Nor,  in  the  field,  are  the  steps  of  Cathlin.  The  stranger  stood 
by  a  secret  stream,  where  the  foam  of  Rath-col  skirted  the  mossy 
stones.  Above,  bends  the  branchy  birch,  and  strews  its  leaves, 
on  winds.  The  inverted  spear  of  Cathlin  touched,  at  times,  the 
stream.  Oscar  brought  Duth-carmor's  mail :  his  helmet  with  its 
eagle- wing.  He  placed  them  before  the  stranger,  and  his  words 
were  heard.  *'  The  foes  of  thy  father  have  failed.  They  are 
laid  in  the  field  of  ghosts.  Renown  returns  to  Morven,  like  a 
rising  wind.  Why  art  thou  dark,  chief  of  Clutha  ?  Is  tlier e  cause 
for  grief  f" 

Son  of  Ossian  of  harps,  my  soul  is  darkly  sad.  I  behold  the 
arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he  raised  in  war.  Take  the  mail  of  Catli- 
lin,  place  it  high  in  Selma's  hall ;  that  thou  mayst  remember  the 
hapless  in  thy  distant  land. 

From  white  breasts  descended  the  mail.  It  was  the  race  of 
kings;  the  soft-handed  daughter  of  Cathmol,  at  the  streams  of 
Clutha.  Duth-carmor  saw  her  bright  in  the  hall,  he  came,  by 
night,  to  Clutha.  Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle,  but  the  warrior 
fell.  Three  days  dwelt  the  foe,  with  the  maid.  On  the  fourth 
she  fled  in  arms.  She  remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  felt  her 
bursting  soul. 

Why,  maid  of  Toscar  of  Lutha,  should  I  tell  how  Cathlin  failed .? 
Her  tomb  is  at  rushy  Lumon,  in  a  distant  land.  Near  it  were  the 
steps  of  Sul-malla,  in  the  days  of  grief.  She  raised  the  song,  for 
the  daughter  of  strangers,  and  touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina,  lonely  beam  1 

SUL- 
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argument. 

This  fMm,  tvh'uhy  properly  speaking,  is  a  continuation  of  the  last,  opens  with  an  ad- 
dress to  Sitl-malla,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Inis-hmia,  luhom  Ossian  met,  at  the 
chase,  as  he  returned  from  the  buttle  of  Raih-col.  Sul-malla  invites  Ossian  and  Oscar 
to  a  feast,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  ivho  ivas  then  absent  in  the  ivars.  Upon 
hearing  their  name  and  family,  she  relates  an  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Inis-buna.  She 
casually  mentioning  Cathmor,  chief  of  Atha,  (-who  then  assisted  her  father  against  his 
enemies  J  Ossian  introduces  the  episode  of  Culgorm  and  Surani-dronlo,  tivo  Scandinavian 
iings,  in  •whose  -wars  Ossian  himself  and  CatLmor  ivere  engaged  on  opposite  sides.  The 
jtory  is  imperfeEi,  a  part  of  the  original  being  lost.  Ossian,  "warned,  in  a  dream,  by 
the  ghost  of  Trenmor,  sets  sail  from  Inis-buna. 

W  HO*  moves  so  stately,  on  Lumon,  at  the  roar  of  the  foamy 
waters  ?  Her  hair  falls  upon  her  heaving  breast.  White  is  her 
arm  behind,  as  slow  she  bends  the  bow.  Why  dost  thou  wander 
in  deserts,  like  a  light  through  a  cloudy  field?  The  young  roes 
are  panting,  by  their  secret  rocks.  Return,  thou  daughter  of 
kings;  the  cloudy  night  is  near. 

It  was  the  young  branch  of  Lumon,  Sul-malla  of  blue  eyes. 
She  sent  the  bard  from  her  rock,  to  bid  us  to  her  feast.  Amidst 
the  song  we  sat  down,  in  Conmor's  echoing  hall.  White  moved 
the  hands  of  Sul-malla,  on  the  trembling  strings.  Half-heard, 
amidst  the  sound,  was  the  name  of  Atha's  king :  he  that  was  ab- 
P  p  i  j  sent 

*  The  expedition  of  Ossian  to  Tnis-huna  happened  a  short  time  before  Fingal 
passed  over  into  Ireland,  to  dethrone  Cairbar  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor, 
the  brother  of  Cairbar,  was  aiding  Conmor  the  king  of  Inis-huna,  in  his  wars,  at 
the  time  that  Ossian  defeated  Duth-carmor,  in  the  valley  of  Rath-col.  The  poem 
is  more  interesting,  that  it  contains  so  many  particulars  concerning  those  personages, 
who  make  so  great  a  figure  in  Temora. 

The  exa(5l  correspondence  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  Inis-huna,  as  here  de- 
scribed, to  those  of  CaleA)nia,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
both  were  originally  the  same  people.  .Some  may  alledge,  that  Ossian  might  trans- 
fer, in  his  poetical  descriptions,  the  manners  of  his  own  nation  to  foreigners.  The 
objedion  is  easily  answered  ;  for  had  Ossian  used  that  freedom  in  this  passage,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  paint  the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  so  different  from 
those  of  the  Caledonians.  We  find,  however,  the  former  very  different  in  their 
customs  and  superstitions  from  the  nations  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Scandina  • 
vian  manners  are  remarkably  barbarous  and  fierce,  and  seem  to  mark  out  a  nation 
nuch  less  advanced  in  dvil  society,  than  the  iiihabitants  of  Britain  were  in  .th\i 
tiiijes  of  Qsiian. 
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sent  in  battle  for  her  own  green  land.  Nor  absent  from  her  soul 
was  he  :  he  came  midst  her  thoughts  by  night :  Ton~tliena  looked 
in,  from  the  sky,  aud  saw  her  tossing  arms. 

The  sound  of  the  shells  had  ceased.  Amidst  long  locks,  Sul- 
malla  rose.  She  spoke  -with  bended  eyes,  and  asked  of  our  course 
throu-rh  seas ; "  for  of  the  ki  ngs  of  men  are  ye,  tall  riders  of  the  wave."* 
Not  unknown,  I  said,  at  his  streams  is  he,  the  father  of  our  race. 
Fingal  has  been  heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue-eyed  daughter  of  kings. 
Nor  only,  at  Cona's  stream,  is  Ossian  and  Oscar  known.  Foes 
trembled  at  our  voice,  and  shrunk  in  other  lands. 

Not  unmarked,  said  the  maid,  by  Sul-malla,  is  the  shield  of 
Morven's  king.  It  hangs  high,  in  Conmor's  hall,  in  memory  of 
the  past ;  when  Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  the  days  of  other  years. 
Loud  roared  the  boar  of  Culdarnu,  in  the  midst  of  his  rocks  and 
woods.  Inis-huna  sent  her  youths,  but  they  failed  \  and  virgins 
wept  over  tombs.  Careless  went  the  king  to  Culdarnu.  On  his 
spear  rolled  the  strength  of  the  woods.  He  was  bright,  they  said, 
in  his  locks,  the  first  of  mortal  men.  Nor  at  the  feast  were  heard 
his  words.  His  deeds  passed  from  his  soul  of  fire,  like  the  rolling 
of  vapours  from  the  face  of  the  wandering  sun.  Not  careless  looked 
the  blue  eyes  of  Cluba  on  his  stately  steps.  In  white  bosoms  rose 
the  king  of  Selma,'in  midst  of  their  thoughts  by  night.  But  the 
winds  bore  the  stranger  to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes.  Nor  lost  to 
other  lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor  that  sinks  in  a  cloud.  He  came  forth, 
at  times,  in  his  brightness,  to  the  distant  dwelling  of  foes.  His 
fame  came,  like  the  sound  of  winds,  to  Cluba's  woody  vale.f 

Darkness 

*  Sul-malla  here  discovers  the  quality  of  Ossian  and  Oscar  from  their  stature  and 
stately  gait.  Among  nations  not  far  advanced  in  civilization,  a  superior  beauty  and 
stateiiness  of  person  were  inseparable  from  nobility  of  blood.  It  was  from  these 
qualities,  that  those  of  family  were  known  by  strangers,  not  from  tawdry  trappings 
of  state  injudiciously  thrown  round  them.  The  cause  of  this  distinguishing  pro- 
perty, must,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  their  unmixed  blood.  They  had  no 
inducement  to  intermarry  with  the  vulgar :  and  no  low  notions  of  interest  made 
them  deviate  from  their  choice,  in  their  own  sphere.  In  states,  where  luxury  has 
been  long  established,  I  am  told,  that  beauty  of  person  is,  by  no  means,  the  char- 
adleristic  of  antiquity  of  family.  This  must  be  attributed  to  those  enervating  vices, 
•which  are  inseparable  from  luxury  and  wealth.  A  great  family,  (to  alter  a  little 
the  words  of  the  historian)  it  is  true,  like  a  river,  becomes  considerable  from  the 
length  of  its  course,  but,  as  it  rolls  on,  hereditary  distempers,  as  well  as  property. 
Sow  successively  into  it. 

t  Too  partial  to  our  own  timcs;  we  are  ready  to  mark  out  remote  antiquity,  as 

the 
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Darkness  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps :  the  race  of  kings  is  distant 
far;  in  battle.is  Conmor  of  spears ;  and  Lcrmor *  king  of  streams. 
Nor  darkening  alone  are  they;  a  beam,  from  other  lands,  is  nigh: 
the  friend  f  of  strangers  in  Atha,  the  troubler  of  the  field.  High, 
from  their  misty  hill,  look  forth  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin,  for  he  is 
far  away,  young  dweller  of  their  souls.  Nor,  harmless,  white 
hands  of  Erin !  is  he  in  the  skirts  of  war ;  he  rolls  ten  thousand 
before  him,  in  his  distant  field. 

Not  unseen  by  Ossian,  I  said,  rushed  Cathmor  from  his  streams, 
when  he  poured  his  strength  on  I-thorno,;]:  isle  of  many  waves. 
In  strife  niet  two  kings  in  I-thorno,  Culgorm  and  Surau-dronio : 
each  from  his  echoing  isle,  stern  hunters  of  the  boar  ! 

They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  stream :  each  pierced  it  with  his 
steel.  They  strove  for  the  fame  of  the  deed :  and  gloomy  battle 
rose.  From  isle  to  isle  they  sent  a  spear,  broken  and  stained  with 
blood,  to  call  the  friends  of  their  fathers,  in  their  sounding  arms. 
Cathmor  came,  from  Bolga,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king :  I  aided 
Suran-di'onlo,  in  his  land  of  boars. 

We 

die  region  of  ign<yanre  and  barbarism.  This,  perhaps,  is  extending  our  prejudices 
too  far.  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  kno%vledge,  in  a  great  measun.,  is  founded 
on  a  free  intercourse  between  mankind ;  and  that  the  mind  is  enlarged  in  proportion 
to  tiie  observations  it  has  made  upon  the  manners  of  different  men  and  nations.  If 
we  look,  with  attention,  into  the  history  of  Fingal,  as  delivered  by  Ossian,  we  shall 
find  that  he  was  not  altogether  a  poor  ignorant  hunter,  confined  to  the  narrow  cor- 
ner of  an  island.  His  expeditions  into  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  difTerent  states  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  very  numerous, 
and  performed  under  such  a  charadler,  and  at  such  times,  as  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  mark  the  undisguised  manners  of  mankind.  War,  and  an  adive  life,  as  they 
call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  present  to  us  the  different  charac- 
ters of  men ;  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  for  want  of  objeifts  to  exert  them,  the 
pov.crs  of  the  mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great  measure,  and  we  see  only  artificial 
passions  and  manners.  It  is  from  this  consideration  I  conclude,  that  a  traveller  of 
penetration  could  gather  more  genuine  knowledge  from  a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than 
from  the  minutest  observation  of  all  the  artificial  manners,  and  elegant  refinemenis 
of  modern  France. 

*  Lormor  was  the  son  of  Conmor,  and  the  brother  of  Sul-malla.  After  the 
death  of  Conmor,  Lormor  succeeded  him  in  the  throne. 

.  f  Cathmor,  the  son  of  Borbarduthul.  It  would  appear,  from  the  partiality  with 
which  Sul-malla  speaks  of  that  hero,  that  she  had  seen  him,  previous  to  his  joining 
her  fathers  army ;  though  tradition  positively  asserts,  that  it  was,  after  his  returnj 
that  she  fell  iti  love  with  him. 

\  I-thorno,  says  tradition,  was  an  island  of  Scandinavia.  In  it,  at  a  hunting 
party,  met  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo,  the  kings  of  two  neighbouring  isles.  They 
differed  about  the  honour  of  killing  a  boar;  and  a  war  was  kindled  between  them. 
From  this  episode  we  may  learn,  th»t  tlie  mauners  of  the  Scaadiiiaviaui  were  much 
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We  rushed  on  either  side  of  a  stream,  M-^hich  roared  through  a 
blasted  heath.  High  broken  rocks  were  round,  with  all  their 
bending  trees.  Near  are  two  circles  of  Loda,  with  the  stone  of 
power;  w^here  spirits  descended,  by  night,  in  dark-red  streams  of 
fire.  There,  mixed  with  the  murmur  of  waters,  rose  the  voice  of 
aged  men,  they  called  the  forms  of  night,  to  aid  them  in  their 
war. 

Heedless*  I  stood,  with  my  people,  where  fell  tlie  foamy  stream 
from  rocks.  The  moon  moved  red  from  the  mountain.  My  song, 
at  times,  arose.  Dark  on  the  other  side,  young  Cathmor  heard 
my  voice ;  for  he  lay,  beneath  the  oak,  in  all  his  gleaming  arms. 
Morning  came  -,  we  rushed  to  fight :  from  wing  to  wing  in  the 
rolling  of  strife.  They  fell,  like  the  thistle  head,  beneath  autum- 
nal winds. 

In  armour  came  a  stately  form :  I  mixed  my  strokes  with  the 
king.  By  turns  our  shields  are  pierced:  loud  rung  our  steely 
mails.  His  helmet  fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightness  shone  the 
foe.  His  eyes,  two  pleasant  flames,  rolled  between  his  wander- 
ing locks.  I  knew  the  king  of  Atha,  and  threw  my  spear  on  earth. 
Dark,  we  turned,  and  silent  passed  to  mix  with  other  foes. 

Not  so  passed  the  striving  kings. f  They  mixed  in  echoing  fray; 
like  the  meeting  of  ghosts,  in  the  dark  wing  of  winds.  Through 
either  breast  rushed  the  spears  -,  nor  yet  lay  the  foes  on  earth.  A 
rock  received  their  fall ;  and  half-reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each 
held  the  lock  of  his  foe  ;  and  grimly  seemed  to  roll  his  eyes.  The 
streain  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their  shields,  and  mixed  below  with 
blood. 

The  battle  ceased  in  I-thorno.     The  strangers  met  in  peace : 

Cathmor 

more'savage  and  cruel,  thaft  those  fif  Britain.  It  Is  remarkable,  that  the  names, 
introduced  in  this  btorj',  are  not  of  Galic  original,  which  circumstance  affords  room 
to  suppose,  that  it  had  its  foundation  in  true  history. 

*  From  the  circumstance  of  Ossian  not  being  present  at  the  rites,  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  suppose  that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This 
difference  of  sentiment,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  sort  of  argument,  that  the  Ca- 
ledonians were  not  originally  a  colony  of  Scandinavians,  as  some  have  imagined. 
Concerning  so  remote  a  period,  mere  €onje(5ture  must  supply  the  place  of  argument 
and  positive  proofs. 

t  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  the  kings  and  then-  attitude  in 
death  are  highly  piduresque,  and  expressive  of  that  ferocity  vi  manoers,  wbiclj 
dis'.inguishcd  rht  Korth'ern  nations. 
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Cathmor  from  Atha  of  streams,  and  Ossian,  king  of  harps.  We 
placed  the  dead  in  earth.  Our  steps  were  by  Runar's  bay.  With 
the  bounding  boat,  afar,  advanced  a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  tJie 
rider  of  seas,  but  a  beam  of  light  was  there,  like  the  ray  of  tlie 
sun,  in  Stromlo's  rolling  smoke.  It  was  the  daughter*  of  Suran- 
dronlo,  wild  in  brightened  looks.  Her  eyes  were  wandering 
flames,  amidst  disordered  locks.  Forward  is  her  white  arm,  with 
the  spear ;  her  high-heaving  breast  is  seen,  white  as  foamy  waves 
that  rise,  by  turns,  amidst  rocks.  They  are  beautiful,  but  they 
are  terrible,  and  mariners  call  the  winds. 

Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda  !  Carchar,  pale  in  the  midst  of 
clouds !  Sluthmor,  that  stridest  in  airy  halls !  Corchtur,  terrible 
in  winds !  Receive,  from  his  daughter's  spear,  the  foes  of  Suran- 
dronlo. 

No  shadow,  at  his  roaring  streams ;  no  mildly-looking  form 
was  he  !  When  he  took  up  his  spear,  the  hawks  shook  their  sound- 
ing wings  :  for  blood  was  poured  around  the  steps  of  dark-eyed 
Suran-dronlo. 

He  lighted  me,  no  harmless  beam,  to  glitter  on  his  streams. 
Like  meteors,  I  was  bright,  but  I  blasted  the  foes  of  Suran-dron-' 
Iq^         *      #»*****#«*       ** 

Nor 

*  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  name  of  this  princess.  The  bards  call  her 
Runo-forlo,  which  has  no  other  sort  of  title  for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  of 
Galic  original;  a  distindion,  which  the  bards  had  not  the  art  to  preserve  when  they 
feigned  names  for  foreigners.  The  highland  senachies,  who  very  often  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  they  thought  they  found  in  the  tales  of  Ossian,  have  given 
us  the  continuation  of  the  story  of  the  daughter  of  Suran-dronlo,  The  catastrophe 
as  so  unnatural,  and  the  circumstances  of  it  so  ridiculously  pompous,  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  inventors,  1  shall  conceal  thein. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo,  made  a  deep  impression  on  a 
chief,  some  ages  ago,  who  was  himself  no  contemptible  poet.  The  story  is  ro- 
tnantic,  but  not  incredible,  if  we  make  allowances  for  the  lively  imagination  of 
a  man  of  genius.  Our  ch;ef  sailing,  in  a  storm,  along  one  of  the  islnjids  of  Orkney, 
saw  a  woman,  in  a  boat,  near  the  shore,  whom  he  thought,  as  he  expresses  it  him- 
self, as  k'autifal  as   a  stidJcn  ray  of  tiie  sun,  on  the  dark  heaving  deep.      The   verses  of 

Ossian,  on  the  attitude  of  Runo-forlo,  which  was  so  similiar  to  that  of  the  woman 
in  the  bo^t,  wr..ught  so  much  on  his  fancy,  that  h ;  fell  desperately  in  love.  The 
winds,  however,  drove  him  from  the  coast,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  arrived  at 
his  residence  in  Scotland.  There  his  passion  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  two 
of  his  friends,  fearing  the  consequence,  sailed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  the 
objcdl  of  his  desire.  Upon  inquiry  they  soon  found  the  nymph,  and  carried  her  to 
the  enamoured  chief:  but  mark  his  surprise,  when,  instead  of  a  ray  of  thi  sun,  he 
saw  a  skinny  fisher  woman,  more  than  middle  aged,  appearing  before  him.  Tra- 
dition here  ends  the  story ;  tut  it  may  b«  sajily  svppossd  that  the  passion  of  the 
cl\ief  sooa  subsided. 
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Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the  praise  of  Cathmor  of 
shields.  He  was  within  her  soul,  like  a  fire  in  secret  heath,  which 
awakes  at  the  voice  of  the  blast,  and  sends  its  beam  abroad. 
Amidst  the  song  removed  the  daughter  of  kiilgs,  like  the  soft 
sound  of  a  summer-breeze ;  when  it  lifts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and 
curls  the  lakes  and  streams. 

-  By  night  came  a  dream  to  Ossian ;  without  form  stood  the 
shadow  of  Trenmor.  He  seemed  to  strike  the  dim  shield,  on 
Selma's  streamy  rock.  I  rose,  in  my  rattling  steel  5  I  knew  that 
war  was  near.  Before  the  winds  our  Sails  were  spread ;  when 
Lumon  shewed  its  streams  to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina,  lonely  beam  ! 


CATH- 


C  A  T  H-L  O  D  A: 

A     P  O  E  M. 


riiigal,  in  one  of  his  "voyages  to  the  OrLiiey  islands,  iVJs  driven,  Ly  stress  of  itisather, 
into  a  bay  of  Scandiiia-uia,  near  the  residence  of  Slarno,  iing  of  Lochlin,  Sfaruo  in- 
vites Fingal  to  a  feast.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith  of  the  iing,  and  mindful  of  his  for' 
mer  breach  of  hospitality,  (Fingal,  JB.  III.)  refuses  to  go.  Starno  gathers  together 
bis  tribes  ;  Fingal  resolves  to  defend  himself  Night  coming  on,  Duth-maruno  proposes 
to  Fingal,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The  king  himself  undertahes  the  ivatch. 
Advancing-  toivards  the  enemy,  he,  accidentally,  comes  to  tic  ca-ve  of  Tiirthor,  ivhere 
Starno  had  confned  Cunban-carglas ,  the  captive  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief.  Her 
story  is  impcrfefi,  a  part  of  the  original  being  lost.  Fingal  comes  to  a  place  of  ivor- 
ship,  ivhere  Starno,  and  his  son  Sivaran,  consulted  the  spirit  nf  Loda,  concerning  the 
issue  of  the  -war.  The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Sivaran.  The  Duan  concludes,  ivith 
a  description  of  the  airy  hall  of  Cruthloda,  supposed  to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 


DUAN*   FIRST. 


Jl\.  tale  of  the  times  of  old !  "Why,  thou  wanderer  unseen, 
that  bendest  the  thistle  of  Lora.  why,  thou  breeze  of  the  valley, 
hast  thou  left  mine  ear  ?  I  hear  no  distant  roar  of  streams,  no 
sound  of  the  harp,  from  the  rocks  !  Come,  thou  huntress  of  Lu- 
tha,  send  back  his  soul  to  the  bard. 

I  look  forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark,  ridgy  bay  of 
Q_q  U-thorno, 

*  The  bards  distingfuished  those  compositions,  in  which  the  narnition  is  oftcii  in- 
terrupted, by  episodes  and  apostrophes,  by  the  name  of  Duihi.  Since  the  extinilion 
of  the  order  of  the  bards,  it  has  been  a  general  name  for  all  ancient  compositions  in 
verse.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  story  of  this  poem  begins,  may  render  it 
obscure  to  some  readers ;  it  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give  here  the  tradi- 
tional preface,  which  is  generally  prefixed  to  it.  Two  years  alter  he  took  to  wife 
Ros-crana  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  Fingal  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Orkney,  to  visit  his  friend  Cathulk,  king  of  Inistore.  After  staying  a  few  days 
at  Carric-thura.  the  residence  of  Cathulla,  the  king  set  sail,  to  return  to  Scotland  ; 
but  a  violent  storm  arising,  his  ships  were  driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near 
Gormal,  the  seat  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Starno,  upon 
the  appearance  of  strangers  on  his  coast,  summoned  together  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  advanced,  in  a  hostile  manner,  towards  the  bay  of  Uthomo,  where  Fingal 
had  taken. shelter.  Upon  discovering  who  the  strangers  were,  and  fearing  the  va- 
lour of  Fingal,  which  he  had,  more  than  once,  experienced  before,  he  resolved 
to  accomplish  by  treachery,  what  he  was  afraid  h^  chould  fail  in  by  open  force.  He 
mvited,  therefore,  Fingal  to  a  feast,  at  which  he  intended  to  assasinate  him.  The 
king  prudently  declined  to  go,  and  Starno  betook  hiiusslf  to  aiTOS.  The  scoucl  oi: 
the  story  may  b«  Warned  from  th^  poem  itself, 
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U-thorno,  where  Fingal  descended  from  ocean,  from  the  roar  of 
winds.  Few  are  the  heroes  of  Morven,  in  a  land  unknown! 
Starno  sent  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid  Fingal  to  the  feast :  but  the 
king  remembered  tlie  past,  and  all  his  rage  arose. 

Nor  Gormal's  mossy  towers ;  nor  Starno  shall  Fingal  behold. 
Deaths  wander,  like  shadows,  over  his  fiery  soul.  Do  I  forget 
that  beam  of  light,  the  M^hite-handed  daughter  *  of  kings  ?  Go, 
son  of  Loda ;  his  words  are  but  blasts  to  Fingal :  blasts,  that,  to 
and  fro,  roll  the  thistle  in  autumnal  vales.'- 

Dutli-maruno,f  arm  of  death!  Cromma-glas,  of  iron  shields! 
Struthmor,  dweller  of  battle's  wing  I  Cormar,  whose  ships  bound 
on  seas,  careless  as  the  course  of  a  meteor,  on  dark  streaming 
clouds  I  Arise,  around  me,  children  of  heroes,  in  a  land  unknown. 
Let  each  look  on  his  shield,  like  Trenmor,  the  ruler  of  battles. 
*'  Come  down,  said  the  king,  thou  dweller  between  the  harps* 
Thou  shalt  roll  this  stream  away,  or  dwell  with  me  in  earth." 

Around  him  they  rose  in  wrath.  No  words  came  forth :  they 
seized  their  spears.  Each  soul  is  rolled  into  itself.  At  length 
the  sudden  ciang  is  waked,  on  all  their  echoing  shields.  Each 
took  his  hill,  by  night ;  at  intervals,  they  darkly  stood.  Unequal 
bursts  the  hum  of  songs,  between  the  roaring  wind.  Broad  over 
them  rose  the  moon.  In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth-maruno ;  he 
from  Croma-charn  of  rocks,  stern  hunter  of  the  boar.  In  his 
dark  boat  he  rose  on  waves,  when  CrumthormothJ  awaked  its 
woods.  In  the  chase  he  shone,  among  his  foes :  No  fear  was 
thine,  Duth-m-aruno. 

Son 

*  Agandecca  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  fatter  killed,  on  account  of  her 
discovering  to  Fingal,  a  plot  laid  against  his  life.  Her  stpry  is  related  at  large,  ii: 
th.  third  book  of  Fingal. 

f  Duth-maruno  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition.  Many  of  his  great  adlion 
are  handed  down,  but  the  poems,  which  contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long 
hince  lost.  He  lived,  it  is  supposed,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  which 
is  over  against  Orkney.  Duth-maruno,  Cromma-glas,  Struthmor,  and  Cormar, 
are  mentioned,  as  attending  Comhal,  in  his  last  battle  against  the  tribe  of  Morni, 
in  a  poem,  which  is  still  preserved.  It  is  not  the  work  of  Ossian ;  the  phraseo- 
logy betrays  it  to  be  a  modern  composition.  It  is  something  like  those  trivial  com- 
positions, which  the  Iri;h  bards  forged,  under  the  name  of  Ossian,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.     Duth-maruno  signifies,  black  and  steady ;    Cromma-glas, 

hcnditi'y  and  sivarth\ ;    Struthmor,   roaring  stream  ;    Cormar,   expert  at  sea. 

\  Crumthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  islands.  The  name  is  not  of 
Gahc  original.  It  was  subje(il  to  its  own  petty  king,  who  is  msnticmed  in  one  of 
Qssian's  poems. 
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Son  of  Comhal,  he  said,  my  steps  shall  be  forward  thro'  night. 
From  this  shield  I  shall  view  them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes. 
Starno,  of  lakes,  is  before  me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe  of  strangers. 
Their  words  are  not  in  vain,  by  Loda's  stone  of  power.  If  Duth- 
maruno  returns  not,  his  spouse  is  lonely,  at  home,  where  meet 
two  roaring  streams,  on  Crathmo-craulo's  plain.  Around  are 
hills,  with  their  woods ;  the  ocean  is  rolling  near.  My  son  looks 
on  screaming  sea-fowl,  young  wanderer  of  the  field.  Give  the 
head  of  a  boar  to  Can-dona,*  tell  him  of  his  father's  joy,  when 
the  bristly  strength  of  I-thorno  rolled  on  his  lifted  spear. 

Not  forgetting  my  fathers,  said  Fingal,  I  have  bounded  over 
ridgy  seas :  theirs  were  the  times  of  danger,  in  the  days  of  old. 
Nor  gathers  darkness  on  me,  before  foes,  though  I  am  young  u\ 
my  locks-     Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo,  the  field  of  night  is  mine. 

He  rushed,  in  all  his  arms,   wide-bounding  over  Turthor's 

stream,  that  sent  its  sullen  roar,  by  night,  through  Gormars  misty 

vale.     A  moon-beam  glittered  on  a  rock :  in  the  midst,  stood  a 

-Stately  form ;  a  form  with  floating  locks,  like  Lochlin's  white- 

Q^q  i  j  bosomed 

*  Cean-daona,  bead  of  the  people,  the  son  of  Duth-marurro.  He  became  after- 
v.'ards  famous,  in  the  expeditions  of  Ossian,  after  the  death  of  FingaL  The  tradi- 
tional tales  concerning  him  are  very  numerous,  and,  from  the  epithet,  in  them,  be- 
stowed on  him  (Can-dona  of  hoars )  it  would  appear,  that  he  applied  himself  to  that 
kind  of  hunting,  which  his  father,  in  this  paragraph,  is  so  anxious  to  recommend- 
to  him.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  traditional  tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be 
improper  here,  to  give  some  account  of  them.  After  the  expulsion  gf  the  bards, 
from  the  houses  of  the  chiefs,  they  being  an  indolent  race  of  men,  owed  all  their 
subsistence  to  the  generosity  of  the  vulgar,  vs'hom  they  diverted  with  repeating  the 
compositions  of  their  predecessors,  and  running  up  the  genealogies  of  their  enter- 
tainers to  the  family  of  their  chiefs.  As  this  subjed  was,  however,  soon  exhausted, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  invention,  and  form  stories  having  no  foun- 
dation in  fadt  which  were  swallowed,  with  great  credulity,  by  an  ignorant  multi- 
tude. By  frequent  repeating,  the  fable  grew  upon  their  hands,  and,  as  each  threw 
in  whatever  circumstance  he  thought  conducive  to  raise  the  admiration  of  his  hear- 
ers, the  story  became,  at  last,  so  devoid  of  all  probability,  that  even  the  vulgar 
themselves  did  not  believe  it.  They,  however,  liked  the  tales  so  well,  that  the 
fcards  found  their  advantage  in  turning  professed  tale-makers.  They  then  launched 
cut  into  the  wildest  regions  of  fi(5lion  and  romance.  I  firmly  believe  there  are  more 
stories  of  giants,  inchanted  castles,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  Highlands,  than  in 
any  country  in  Europe.  These  tales,  it  is  certain,  like  other  romantic  compositions, 
have  many  things  in  them  unnatural,  and,  consequently,  disgustful  to  true  taste ; 
but,  1  know  not  how  it  happen3,  they  eominand  attention  more  than  any  other  fic- 
tions I  ever  met  with.  The  extreme  length  of  these  pieces  is  very  surprising,  some 
of  them  requiring  many  days  to  repeat  them,  but  such  hold  they  take  of  the  memory, 
that  few  circumstances  are  ever  omitted  by  those  who  have  received  thorn  only  from 
oral  tradition :  What  is  more  amazing,  the  very  language  of  the  bards  is  still  pre- 
served. It  ia  curious  to  see,  that  the  descriptions  of  magnificence,  introduced  in 
the^e  tales,  is  even  superior  to  all  the  pompous  oriental  fidions  of  tlie  kiiid. 
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bosomed  maid.  Unequal  are  her  steps,  and  short :  she  throws  a 
broken  song  on  wind.  At  times  she  tosses  her  white  arms :  for 
grief  is  in  her  soul. 

Torcul-torno,*  of  aged  locks !  where  now  are  thy  steps,  by  Lu- 
lan  ?  thou  hast  failed,  at  thine  own  dark  streams,  father  of  Con- 
ban-carglas !  But  I  behold  thee,  chief  of  Lulan.  Sporting  by 
Loda's  hall,  when  the  dark-skirted  night  is  poured  along  the  sky. 

Thou,  sometimes,  hidest  the  moon,  with  thy  shield.  I  have 
seen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou  kindlest  thy  hair  into  meteors, 
and  sailest  along  the  night.  Why  am  I  forgot  in  my  cave,  king 
of  shaggy  boars  ?  Look  from  the  hall  of  Loda,  on  lonely' Conban- 
carglas. 

«,  Who  art  thou,"  said  Fingal,  "  voice  of  night  ?"  She  trem- 
bling, turned  away.  "  Who  art  thou,  in  thy  darkness  ?"  She 
shrunk  into  the  cave.  The  king  loosed  the  thong  from  her  hands; 
he  asked  about  her  fathers. 

Torcul-torno,  she  said,  once  dwelt  at  Lidan's  foamy  stream : 
he  dwelt— but,  now,  in  Loda's  hall,  he  shakes  the  sounding  shell. 
He  met  Starno  of  Lochlin,  in  battle  -,  long  fought  the  dark-eyed 
kings.     My  father  fell,  at  length,  blue-shielded  Torcul-torno. 

By  a  rock,  at  Lulan's  stream,  I  had  pierced  the  bounding  roe. 
My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair,  from  off  the  stream  of  winds. 
I  heard  a  noise.  Mine  eyes  were  up.  My  soft  breast  rose  on  high. 
IVly  step  was  forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Torcul-torno ! 

It 

*  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tracfition,  was  king  of  Crathlun,  a  distrid  in  Swed- 
en. The  river  Lulan  ran  near  the  residence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in 
Sweden,  still  called  Lula,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  Lulan.  The  war  be- 
tween Starno  and  Torcul-toino,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter,  had 
its  rise,  at  a  hunting  party.  Starno  being  invited,  ni  a  friendly  manner,  by  Tor- 
cul-torno, both  kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to  the  mountains  of  Stivamor,  to 
hunt.  A  boar  rushed  from  the  wood  before  the  kings,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it. 
Starno  thought  this  behaviour  a  breach  upon  the  privilege  of  guests,  who  were 
always  l^piiourcd,  as  tradition  expresses  it,  ivith  the  danger  of  the  chiw..  A  quarrel 
arose,  the  kings  came  to  battle,  with  all  their  attendants,  and  the  party  of  Torcul- 
torno  were  totally  defeated,  and  he  himself  slain.  Starno  pursued  his  vidory,  laid 
waste  the  distridl  of  Crathlun,  and  coming  to  the  residence  of  Torcul-torno,  car- 
ried off,  by  force,  Conban-carglas,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he 
confined  in  u  cave,  near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  \\  here,  on  account  of  her  cruel  treat- 
ment, she  became  distrafted. 

The  paragraph  just  now  before  us,  is  the  song  of  Conban-carglas,  at  the  time 
she  was  discovered  by  F'ngal.  It  is  in  lyric  measure,  and  set  to  music,  which  is 
wild  and  simple,  and  so  inimitably  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  unhappy  lady,  that 
few  can  hear  it  without  tears. 
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It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king  !  His  red  eyes  rolled  on  Conban- 
carglas.  Dark  waved  his  shaggy  brow,  above  his  gathered  smile. 
Where  is  my  father,  I  said,  he  that  was  mighty  in  war  ?  Thou 
are  left  alone  among  foes,  daughter  of  Torcul-torno ! 

He  took  my  hand.  He  i-aised  the  sail.  In  this  cave  he  placed 
me  dark.  At  times,  he  comes,  a  gathered  mist.  He  lifts  before 
me,  my  father's  shield.  Often 'passes  a  beam*  of  youth,  far- 
distant  from  my  cave.  He  dwells  lonely  in  the  soul  of  the  daughter 
of  Torcul-torno. 

Daughter  of  Lulan,  said  Fingal,  white-handed  Conban-carglas; 
a  cloud,  marked  with  streaks  of  fire,  is  rolled  along  thy  soul. 
Look  not  to  that  dark-robed  moon ;  nor  yet  to  those  meteors  of 
heaven;  my  gleaming  steel  is  around  thee,  daughter  of  Torcultorno. 

It  is  not  the  steel  of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the  dark  in  soul.  T-he 
maids  are  not  shut  in  ourf  caves  of  streams ;  nor  tossing  their 
white  arms  alone.  They  bend,  fair  within  their  locks,  above  the 
harps  of  Selma.  Their  voice  is  not  in  the  desert  wild,  young  light 
of  Torcul-torno. 


Fingal  again,  advanced  his  steps,  wide  through  the  bosom  of 
night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda  shook  amidst  squally  winds. 
Three  stones,  with  heads  of  moss,  are  there  j  a  stream,  with 
foaming  course ;  and  dreadful,  rolled  around  them,  is  the  dark- 
red  cloud  of  Loda.  From  its  top  looked  forward  a  ghost,  half- 
formed  of  the  shadowy  smoke.  He  poured  his  voice,  at  times, 
amidst  the  roaring  stream.  Near,  bending  beneath  a  blasted  tree, 
two  heroes  received  his  words  :  Swaran  of  the  lakes,  and  Starno 
foe  of  strangers.  On  their  dun  shields,  they  darkly  leaned  :  their 
spears  are  forward  in  night.  Shrill  sounds  the  blast  of  darkness, 
in  Starno's  floating  beard. 

They 

*  By  the  beam  of  youth,  it  afterwards  appears,  that  Conban-carglas  means  Swaran, 
the  son  of  Starno,  with  whom,  during  her  confinement,  she  had  fallen  in  love. 

f  From  this  contrast,  which  Fingal  draws,  between  his  own  nation,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Scandinavia,  we  may  learn,  that  the  form.er  were  much  less  barbarous 
than  the  latter.  This  distindion  is  so  much  observed  throughout  thepoems  of  Qssian, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  followed  the  real  manners  of  both  nations  in 
his  own  time.  At  the  close  of  the  speech  of  Fingal,  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal lost. 
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Tliey  heard  the  tread  of  FIngal.  The  warriors  rose  in  arms. 
*'  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer  low,  said  Starno,  in  his  pride.  Take 
the  shield  of  thy  father ;  it  is  a  rock  in  war."  Swaran  threw  his 
gleaming  spear ;  it  stood  fixed  in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  the 
foes  forward,  with  swords.  They  mixed  their  rattling  steel. 
Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  shield  rushed  the  blade*  of  Luno. 
The  shield  fell  rolling  on  earth.  Cleft  the  helmetf  fell  down. 
Fingal  stopt  the  lifted  steel.  Wrathful  stood  Swaran  unarmed. 
He  rolled  his  silent  eyes,  and  threw  his  sword  on  earth.  Then, 
slowly  stalking  over  the  stream,  he  whistled  as  he  went. 

Nor  unseen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno  turned  away  in 
wrath.  His  shaggy  brows  waved  dark,  above  his  gathered  rage. 
He  struck  Loda's  tree,  with  his  spear  5  he  raised  the  hum  of  songs.. 
They  came  to  the  host  of  Lochlin,  each  in  his  own  dark  path ; 
like  two  foam-covered  streams,  from  two  rainy  vales. 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair  rose  the  beam  of  the 
east.  It  shone  on  the  spoils  of  Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king. 
From  her  cave  came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Tor- 
cul-torno.  She  gathered  her  hair  from  wind ;  and  wildly  raised 
her  song.  The  song  of  Lulan  of  shells,  where  once  her  father 
dwelt.  » 

She  saw  Starno 's  bloody  shield.  Gladness  fose,  a  light,  on  her 
face.  She  saw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swaran;  J  she  shrunk,  darken- 
ed, from  the  king.  "  Art  thou  fallen,  by  thy  liundred  streams^ 
O  love  of  Conban-carglas  1" 


XJ-thorno,  that  risest  in  waters  j  on  whose  side  are  the  meteors 
of  night !  I  behold  the  dark  moon  descending  behind  thy  echoing 

vveods. 

*  The  sword  of  Fingal,  so  called  from  Its  maker,  Limo  of  Lochlin. 

f  The  helmet  of  Swaran.  The  behaviour  of  Fingal  is  always  consistent  with 
that  generosity  of  spirit  which  belongs  to  a  hero.  He  takes  no  advantage  of  a  foe 
disarmed. 

i  Conban-carglas,  from  seeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran  bloody  in  the  hands  of 
Fiftgal,  conjedured  that  that  hero  was  killed.  A  part  of  the  original  is  lost.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  sequel  of  the  poem,  that  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno 
did  not  long  survive  her  surprise,  occasioned  by  the  supposed  death  of  her  louver. 
The  description  of  the  airy  hall  of  Loda  (wliich  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
that  of  Oddin,  the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  pidturesque  and  descriptive,  thaii 
OTy  in  the  Edda,  or  other  works  cf  northern  ScaUca?* 
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woods.  On  thy  top  dwells  the  misty  Loda,  the  house  of  the 
spirits  of  men.  In  the  end  of  his  cloudy  hall  bends  forward 
Cruth-loda  of  swords.  His  form  is  dimly  seen,  amidst  his  wavy 
mist.  His  right-hand  is  on  his  shield  :  in  his  left  is  the  half-view- 
less shell.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is  marked  with  nightly 
fires. 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of  formless  shades. 
He  reaches  the  sounding  shell,  to  those  who  shone  in  war ;  but, 
between  him  and  the  feeble,  his  shield  rises,  a  crust  of  darkness. 
He  is  a  setting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms.  Bright,  as  a  rain- 
bow  on  streams,  came  white-armed  Conban-carglas. 
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argument. 

Ilngal  rtturn'mg,  "iclth  day,  devolves  the  command  of  the  army  on  Duth-martmoy  ivba 
engages  the  enemy,  and  drives  them  over  the  stream  of  Turihor.  Fingal,  after  recal- 
ling his  people,  congratulates  Duth-maruno  on  his  success,  but  discovers  that  that  hero 
•was  mortally  •wounded  in  the  engagement.  Duth-maruno  dies,  Ullin,  the  herd,  i/i 
honour  of  the  dead,  introduces  the  episode  of  Colgorm  and  Strina-dona,  ivitb  ivhich  the 
Diian  concludes. 
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W  HERE  art  thou,  son  of  the  khig,  said  dark-haired  Duth-ma- 
runo ?  Where  hast  thou  failed,  young  beam  of  Sehna  ?  He  returns 
not  from  the  bosom  of  night !  Morning  is  spread  on  U-thorno  : 
in  his  mist  is  the  sun,  on  his  hill.  Warriors,  lift  the  shields,  in 
my  presence.  He  must  not  fall,  like  a  fire  from  heaven,  whose 
place  is  not  marked  on  the  ground.  He  comes  like  an  eagle,  from 
the  skirt  of  his  squally  wind !  In  his  hand  are  the  spoils  of  foes. 
King  of  Selma,  our  souls  were  sad. 

Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They  come  forward,  like 
waves  in  mist,  when  their  foamy  tops  are  seen,  at  times,  above 
the  low-sailing  vapour.  The  traveller  shrinks  on  his  journey,  and 
knows  not  whither  to  fly.  No  trembling  travellers  are  we  !  Sons 
of  heroes,  call  forth  the  steel.  Shall  the  sword  of  Fingal  arise, 
or  shall  a  warrior  lead  ? 

The*  deeds  of  old,  said  Duth-maruno,  are  like  paths  to  our 
R  r  eyes, 

*  In  this  short  episode  we  have  a  very  probable  account  given  us,  of  the  origin  of 
monarchy  in  Caledonia.  The  Cael,  or  Gauls,  who  possessed  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  were,  originally,  a  number  of  distind  tribes,  or  clans, 
each  subjed  to  its  own  chief,  who  was  free  and  independent  of  any  other  power. 
W'hen  the  Romans  invaded  them,  the  common  danger  might,  perhaps,  have  in- 
duced those  nguli  to  join  together,  but,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  their  own  number,  their  battles  were  ill-condudted,  and,  conse- 
quently, unsuccessful.  Trenmor  was  the  first  who  represented  to  the  chiefs,  the 
bad  consequences  of  carrying  on  their  wars  in  this  irregular  manner,  and  advised, 
'that  they  themselves  should  alternately  lead  in  battle.  They  did  so,  but  they  were 
unsuccessful.   When  it  came  to  Trenmor's  turn,  he  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  by  his 

superior 
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eyes,  O  Fingal.  Broad-shielded  Trenmor  is  still  seen,  amidst 
his  own  dim  years.  Nor  feeble  was  the  soul  of  the  king.  There, 
no  dark  deed  wandered  in  secret.  From  their  hundred  streams  came 
the  tribes,  to  grassy  Colglan-crona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them. 
Each  strove  to  lead  the  war.  Their  swords  were  often  half-un- 
sheathed. Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage.  Separate  they  stood,  and 
hummed  their  surly  songs.  "  Why  should  they  yield  to  each  other  ? 
their  fathers  were  equal  in  war. 

Trenmor  was  there,  with  his  people,  stately  in  youthful  locks. 
He  saw  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of  his  soul  arose.  He  bade 
the  chiefs  to  lead,  by  turns  :  they  led,  but  they  were  rolled  away^. 
From  his  own  mossy  hill,  blue-shielded  Trenmor  came  down. 
He  led  wide-skirted  battle,  and  the  strangers  failed.  Around  him 
the  dark-browed  warriors  came :  'they  struck  the  shield  of  joy. 
Like  a  pleasant  gale,  the  words  of  power  rushed  forth  from  Sel- 
ma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led,  by  turns,  in  war,  till  mighty 
danger  rose :  then  was  the  hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the 
field. 

"  Not  unknown,  said  Cromma-glas*  of  shields,  are  the  deeds 

of 

superior  valour  and  condud,  which  gained  him  such  an  iiittrcst  among  the  tribes, 
that  he,  and  his  family  after  him,  were  regarded  as  kings;  or,  to  use  the  poets  ex- 
pression, the  ivoyds  of  po-wer  rushed  forth  from  Selim  of  tiiigs.  The  regal  authority, 
however,  except  in  time  of  war,  was  but  inconsiderable;  for  every  chief,  within 
liis  own  di^trici,  was  absolute  and  independent.  From  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  this 
episode  (which  was  in  the  valley  of  Crona,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Agricola's  wall) 
I  should  suppose  that  the  enemies  of  the  Caledonians  were  the  Romans,  or  provin- 
cial Britons. 

*  In  tradition,  this  Cromma-glas  makes  a  great  figure  in  that  battle  which  Com- 
hal  lost,  together  with  his  life,  to  the  tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  just  now,  in  my 
hands,  an  Irish  composition,  of  a  very  modern  date,  as  appears  from  the  language,  in 
which  all  the  traditions,  concerning  that  decisive  engagement,  are  jumbled  toge- 
ther. In  justice  to  the  merit  of  the  poem,  I  should  have  here  presented  to  the  reader 
a  translation  of  it,  did  not  the  bard  mention  some  circumstances  very  ridiculous, 
and  others  altogether  indecent.  Morna,  the  wife  of  Con^hal,  had  a  principal  hand 
in  all  the  transactions,  previous  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  her  husband ;  she,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  bard,  ivho  ivas  the  guiditiv  star  of  the  ivomeu  of  Erin.  The  bard,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  misrepresented  the  ladies  of  his  country,  for  Morna's  behaviour  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  so  void  of  all  decency  and  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed,  they 
had  chosen  her  for  their  guiding  star.  The  poem  consists  of  many  stanzas.  The 
language  is  figurative,  and  the  numbers  harmonious;  but  the  piece  is  so  full  of  ana- 
chronisms, and  so  unequal  in  its  composition,  that  the  author,  most  undoubtedly, 
was  either  mad,  or  drunk,  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that 
Comhal  is,  in  this  poem,  very  often  called,  Comhal  no.  h'A!f>iii,  or  Combal  of  Albion, 
Which  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  the  allegations  of  Keating  and  O'Flahertyj 
concerning  Fis:i  Muc  Comnal,  are  but  of  late  invention. 
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of  our  fathers.  But  who  shall  now  lead  the  war,  before  the  race 
of  kings  ?  Mist  settles  on  these  four  dark  hills  :  within  it  let  each 
warrior  strike  his  shield.  Spirits  may  descend  in  darkness,  and 
mark  us  for  the  war.  They  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mist.  Bards 
marked  the  sounds  of  the  shields.  Loudest  rung  thy  boss,  Duth- 
maruno.     Thou  must  lead  in  war. 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U-thorno  came  down. 
Starno  led  the  battle,  and  Swaran  of  stormy  isles.  They  looked 
forward  from  iron  shields,  like  Cruth-loda  fiery-eyed,  when  he 
looks  from  behind  the  darkened  moon,  and  strews  his  signs  on 
night. 

The  foes  met  by  Turthor's  stream.  They  heaved  like  ridgy 
waves.  Their  echoing  strokes  are  mixed.  Shadowy  death  flies 
over  the  hosts.  They  were  clouds  of  hail,  with  squally  winds  in 
their  skirts.  Their  showers  are  roaring  together.  Below  them 
swells  the  dark-rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  should  I  mark  thy  wounds  ? 
Thou  art  with  the  years  that  are  gone :  thou  fadest  on  my  soul. 
Starno  brought  forward  his  skirt  of  war,  and  Swaran  his  own  dark 
wing.  Nor  a  harmless  fire  is  Duth-maruno's  sword.  Lochlin  is 
rolled  over  her  streams-/  The  wrathful  kings  are  folded  in  thoughts. 
They  roll  their  silent  eyes,  over  the  flight  of  their  land.  The 
horn  of  Fingal  was  heard :  the  sons  of  woody  Albion  returned. 
But  many  lay,  by  Turthor's  stream,  silent  in  their  blood. 

Chief  of  Crom-cham,  said  the  king,  Duth-maruno,  hunter  of 
boars !  not  harmless  returns  my  eagle,  from  the  field  of  foes. 
For  this  white-bosomed  Lanul  shall  brighten,  at  her  streams  j 
Candona  shall  rejoice,  at  rocky  Crathmo-craulo. 

Colgorm,*  replied  the  chief.  Was  the  first  of  my  race  in  Al- 
bion ;  Colgorm,  the  rider  of  ocean,  through  its  watry  vales.  He 
R  r  ij  slew 

*  The  family  of  Duth-maruno,  it  appears,  came  originally  from  Scandinavia, 
or,  at  least,  from  some  of  the  northern  isles,  subjeft  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Loch- 
lin. The  Highland  senachies,  who  never  missed  to  make  their  comments  on,  and 
additions  to,  the  works  of  Ossian,  have  given  us  a  long  Ust  ot  the  ancestors  of  Duth- 
maruno,  and  a  particular  account  of  their  adtions,  many  of  which  are  of  the  mar- 
vellous kind.  One  of  the  tale- makers  of  the  nor:h  has  chosen  for  his  hero,  Starnmor, 
the  father  of  Duth-maruno,  and,  considering  the  adventures  through  which  he  has 
led  him,  the  piece  is  neither  disagreeable,  nor  abounding  with  that  k^nd  of  fidion, 
vrhich  shocks  credibility. 
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slew  his  brother  in  I-thorno :  he  left  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He 
chose  his  place,  in  silence,  by  rocky  Crathmo-craulo.  His  race 
came  forth,  in  their  years;  they  came  forth  to  war,  but  they  always 
fell.     The  w  ound  of  my  fathers  is  mine,  king  of  echoing  isles ! 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side.  He  fell  pale,  in  a  land  un- 
known. His  soul  came  forth  to  his  fathers,  to  their  stormy  isle. 
There  they  pursued  boars  of  mist,  along  the  skirts  of  winds.  The 
chiefs  stood  silent  around,  as  the  stones  of  Loda  on  their  hill. 
The  traveller  sees  them  through  the  twilight,  from  his  lonely  path. 
He  thinks  them  the  ghosts  of  the  aged,  forming  future  wars. 

Niglit  came  down  on  U-thorno.  Still  stood  the  chiefs  in  their 
grief.  The  blast  hissed,  by  turns,  through  every  w'arrior's  hair. 
Fingal,  at  length,  bursted  forth  frcm  the  thoughts  of  his  soul. 
He  called  Ullin  of  harps,  and  bade  the  song  to  rise.  No  falling 
fire,  that  is  only  seen,  and  then  retires  in  night ;  no  departing 
was  Crathmo-craulo's  chief.  He  was  like  the  strong-beaming  sun, 
long  rejoicing  on  liis  hill.  Call  the  names  of  his  fathers,  from  tbeir 
dwellings  old. 

I-thorno,  *  said  the  bard,  that  risest  midst  ridgy  seas  !  Why  is 
thy  head  so  gloomy,  in  the  ocean's  mist  ?  From  thy  vales  came 
forth  a  race  fearless  as  thy  strong  winged  eagles  •,  the  race  of 
Colgorm  of  iron  shields,  dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  resounding  isle,  arose  Lurthan,  streamy  hill.  It 
bent  its  woody  head  over  a  silent  vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cru- 
ruth's  source,  dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars.  His  daughter  was 
fair  as  a  sun-beam,  white-bosomed  Strina-dona ! 

Many  a  'king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron  shields  ;  many  a  youth 

of  heavy  locks  came  to  Rurmar's  echoing  hall.    They  came  to  woo 

the  maid,  the  stately  huntress  of  Tormoth  wild.    But  thou  lookest 

careless  from  thy  steps,  high-bosomed  Strina-dona  ! 

If 

*  This  episode  is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  set  to  that  wild 
kind  of  music,  which  some  of  the  Highlanders  distinguish,  by  the  title  of  Fon  Oio- 
Alarra,  or,  the  Song  of  Mermaids.  Some  part  of  the  air  is  absolutely  infernal,  but 
there  are  many  returns  in  the  measure,  which  are  inexpressibly  wild  and  beautiful- 
From  the  genius  of  the  music,  I  should  think  it  cume  originally  from  Scandinavia, 
for  the  fidiions  delivered  down  concerning  the  Oi-marra,  (who  are  reputed  the. 
authors  of  the  music)  exadly  correspond  with  the  notions  of  the  northern  nationSj 
concerning  their  d'na,  or,  goddesses  of  death.  Of  all  the  names  in  this  episode,  there 
is  none  of  a  Galic  original,  except  Strina-dona,  which  signifies,  the  iirife  of  hersesy 
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If  on  the  heath  she  moved,  her  breast  was  whiter  than  the  down 
«f  Cana  \*  if  on  the  sea-beat  shore,  than  the  foam  of  the  roUing 
ocean.  Her  eyes  were  two  stars  of  light ;  her  face  was  heaven's 
bow  in  showers ;  her  dark  hair  flowed  round  it,  Uke  streaming 
clouds.  Thou  wert  the  dweller  of  souls,  white-handed  Strina- 
dona  ! 

Colgorm  came,  in  his  ship,  and  Corcul-Surnn,  king  of  shells. 
The  brothers  came,  from'  I-thorna,  to  woo  the  sun-beam  of  Tor- 
moth's  isle.  She  saw  them  in  their  echoing  steel.  Her  soul  was 
fixed  on  blue-eyed  Colgorm.  Ul-lochlin'sf  nightly  eye  looked  in^ 
and  saw  the  tossing  arms  of  Strina-dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flaming  eyes,  in  silence, 
inet.  They  turned  away.  They  struck  their  shields.  Their  hands 
were  trembling  on  their  swords.  They  rushed  into  the  strife  of 
heroes,  for  long-haired  Strina-dona. 

Corcul-Suran  fell  in  blood.  On  his  isle,  raged  the  strength  of 
his  father-  He  turned  Colgorm,  from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on 
all  the  winds.  In  Crathmo-craulo's  rocky  field,  he  dwelt  by  a  fo- 
reign stream.  Nor  darkened  the  king  alone,  that  beam  of  light 
was  near,  the  daughter  of  echoing  Tormoth,  white-armed  Stri- 
na-dona.^ 


C  A  T  II- 

*  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grass,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  heathy 
morasses  of  the  north.  Its  stalk  is  of  the  reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down, 
very  much  resembling  cotton.  It  is  excessively  white,  and,  consequently,  often 
introduced  by  the  bards,  in  their  similies  concerning  the  beauty  of  women. 

f  Ul-lochlin,  the  guide  to  Locblin ;  the  name  of  a'  star. 

^  The  continuation  of  this  episode  is  just  now  in  my  hands :  but  the  language  is 
so  different  from,  and  the  ideas  so  unworthy  of,  Ossian,  that  I  have  rejeded  itj  as 
an  int'Crpolation  by  a  modern  bard. 


C  A  T  H-L  0  D  A, 

A    POEM. 


Ossian,  after  some  general  rejisciioiis,  describes  the  situation  of  Firigal,  and  the  position 
of  the  army  of  Lochlin,  The  conversation  of  Starno  and  Sivaran.  The  episode  of 
Cormar-trunar  and  Foinar-bragal.  Starno,  from  his  oiun  example,  recommends  ta 
Sivaran,  to  surprise  Fingal,  -who  had  retired  alone  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  Siva- 
ran s  refusal,  Starno  undertakes  the  enterprise  himself,  is  overcome,  and  taken  prisoner^ 
by  Fingal,      He  is  dismissed,  after  a  severe  reprimand  far  his  cruelly. 


DUAN   THIRD. 


W  HENCE  is  the  stream  of  years  ?  Whither  do  they  roll  along  ? 
Where  have  they  hid,  in  mist,  their  many-coloured  sides  ?  I  look 
into  the  times  of  old,  but  they  seem  dim  to  Ossian's  eyes,  like  re- 
flected moon-beams,  on  a  distant  lake.  Here  rise  the  red  beams 
of  war  !  There,  silent,  dwells  a  feelsle  race  !  They  mark  no  years 
with  their  deeds,  as  slow  tliey  pass  along.  Dweller  between  the 
shields ;  thou  that  awakest  the  failing  soul,  descend  from  thy  wall, 
harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three  !  Come  with  that  which 
kindles  the  past :  rear  the  forms  of  old,  on  their  own  dark  brown 
years ! 

U-thorno,*  hill  of  storms,   I  behoM  my  race  on  thy  side. 
Fingal  is  bending  in  night,  over  Duth-maruno's  tomb.    Near  him 

are 

*  The  bards,  who  were  always  reaiy  to  supply  what  they  thought  deficient  in 
the  poems  of  Ossian,  have  inserted  a  great  many  incidents  between  the  second  and 
third  Duan  of  Cath-loda.  Their  interpolations  are  so  easily  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  remains  of  Ossian,  that  it  took  me  very  little  time  to  mark  them  out,  and 
totally  to  rejeft  them.  If  the  modern  Scots  and  Irish  bards  have  shewn  any  judge- 
ment, it  is  in  ascribing  their  own  compositions  to  names  of  antiquity,  for,  by  that 
means,  they  themselves  have  escaped  that  contempt,  which  the  authors  of  such  fu- 
tile performances  must,  necessarily,  have  met  with,  from  people  of  true  taste.  I 
was  led  into  this  observation,  by  an  Irish  poem,  just  now  before  me.  It  concerns 
a  descent  made  by  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  on  Ireland,  and  is  the  work,  says  the 
traditional  preface  prefixed  to  it,  of  Ossian  Mac-Fion.  It  however  appears,  from  se- 
veral pious  ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  composition  of  some  good  priest,  in 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  for  he  speaks,  with  great  devotion,  of  pilgrimage, 
and  more  particularly,  of  the  blue-eyed  daughters  of  the  convent.  Religious,  however, 
as  this  poet  was,  he  was  not  altogether  decent,  in  the  scenes  he  introduces  between 
Swaran  and  the  wife  of  CongculUon,  both  of  whom  he  represents  as  giants.  It  hap- 
pening 
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are  the  steps  of  his  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar.  By  Turthor's 
stream  the  host  of  Lochlin  is  deep  in  shades.  The  wrathful  kings 
stood  on  two  hills  j  they  looked  forward  from  their  bossy  shields. 
They  looked  forward  on  the  stars  of  night,  red-wandering  in  the 
west.  Cruth-loda  bends  from  high,  like  a  formless  meteor  in 
clouds.  He  sends  abroad  the  winds,  and  marks  them,  with  his 
signs.  Starno  foresaw,  that  Morven's  king  was  never  to  yield  in 
war. 

He  twice  struck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  rushed  before  his  son. 
He  hummed  a  surly  song;  and  heard  his  hair  in  wind.  Turned* 
from  one  another,  they  stood,  like  two  oaks,  which  different  winds 
had  bent ;  each  hangs  over  its  own  loud  rill,  and  shakes  its  bouehs 
in  the  course  of  blasts. 

Annir,  said  Starno  of  lakes,  was  a  fire  that  consumed  of  old» 
He  poured  death  from  his  eyes,  along  the  striving  fields.  His  joy 
was  in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood  to  him  was  a  summer  stream,  that 
brings  joy  to  \A^ithered  vales,  from  its  own  mossy  rock.  He  came 
forth  to  the  lake  Luth-cormo,  "to  meet  the  tall  Corman-trunar,  he 
from  Urlor  of  streams,  dweller  of  battle's  wing. 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal,  with  his  dark-bo- 
somed ships ;  he  saw  the  daughter  of  Annir,  white-armed  Foinar- 
bragal.  He  saw  her :  nor  careless  rolled  her  eyes,  on  the  rider 
of  stormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  ship  in  darkness,  like  a  moon- 
beam through  a  nightly  vale.  Annir  pursued  along  the  deep ;  he 
called  the  winds  of  heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king;  Starno  was 
by  his  side.  Like  Uthorno's  young  eagle,  I  turned  my  eyes  on 
my  father. 

We  came  to  roaring  Urlor.  With  his  people  came  tall  Cor- 
man-trunar. 

pening  unfortunately,  that  Cnngcull'wn  was  only  of  a  moderate  stature,  his  wife,  with- 
out hesitation,  preferred  Swaran,  as  a  more  adequate  match  for  her  own  gigantic  size. 
From  this  fatal  preference  proceeded  so  much  mischief,  that  the  good  poet  altoge- 
ther lost  sight  of  his  principal  a&ion,  and  he  ends  tTie  piece,  with  an  advice  to  men, 
in  the  choice  of  their  wives,  which,  however  good  it  may  be,  I  shall  leave  con- 
cealed in  the  obscurity  of  the  original. 

*  The  surly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well  adapted  to  their  fierce  and  un- 
complying dispositions.  Their  charadters,  at  first  sight,  seem  little  different ;  but, 
upon  examination,  we  find  that  the  poet  has  dexterously  distinguished  between  them, 
They  were  both  dark,  stubborn,  haughty,  and  reserved;  but  Starno  was  cunnings 
revengeful,  and  cruel,  to  the  highest  degree;  the  disposition  of  Swaran,  though 
savage,  was  less  bloody,  and  somewhat  tindlured  with  generosity.  It  is  doing  in* 
Justice' to  '3'Man,  to  say,  that  he  has  not  a  great  variety  of  charaftcrs. 
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man-trunar.  "We  fought ;  but  the  foe  prevailed.  In  his  wratli  stood 
Annir  of  lakes.  He  lopped  the  young  trees,  with  his  sword.  His 
eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  marked  the  soul  of  the  king,  and  I 
retired  in  night.  From  the  field  I  took  a  broken  helmet :  a  shield 
that  was  pierced  with  steel :  pointless  was  the  spear  in  my  hand. 
I  went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  sat  tall  Corman-trunar,  beside  his  burning  oak ;  and 
near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  sat  deep-bosomed  Foinar-bragal.  I  threw 
my  broken  shield  before  her ;  and  spoke  the  words  of  peace.  Be- 
side his  rolling  sea,  lies  Annir  of  many  lakes.  The  king  was  pierced 
in  battle ;  and  Starno  is  to  raise  his  tom.b.  Me,  a  son  of  Loda, 
he  sends  to  white-handed  Foinar-bragal,  to  bid  her  send  a  lock 
from  her  hair,  to  rest  with  her  father,  in  earth.  And  thou  king 
of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the  battle  cease,  till  Annir  receive  the  shell, 
from  fiery-eyed  Cruth-loda. 

Bursting*  into  tears,  she  rose,  and  tore  a  lock  from  her  hair; 
a  lock,  which  wandered,  in  the  blast,  along  her  heaving  breast. 
^Corman-trunar  gave  the  shell ;  and  bade  me  to  rejoice  before  him. 
I  rested  in  the  shade  of  night ;  and  hid  my  face  in  my  helmet 
deep.  Sleep  descended  on  the  foe.  I  rose,  like  a  stalking  ghost. 
I  pierced  the  side  of  Corman-trunar.  Nor  did  Foinar-bragal  escape. 
She  rolled  her  white  bosom  in  blood.  Why  then,  daughter  of  he- 
roes, didst  thou  wake  my  rage  ?  Morning  rose.  The  foe  were 
fled,  like  the  departure  of  mist.  Annir  struck  his  bossy  shield. 
He  called  his  dark-haired  son.  I  came,  streaked  with  wandering 
blood :  thrice  rose  the  shout  of  the  king,  like  the  bursting  forth 
of  a  squall  of  wind,  from  a  cloud,  by  night.  We  rejoiced  three, 
days,  above  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of  heaven.  They 
came,  from  all  their  winds,  to  feast  on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran ! 
Fingal  is  alone,t  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy  spear  pierce  the 
king  in  secret ;  like  Annir,  my  soul  shall  rejoice. 

S  s  Son 

*  Ossian  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  sex.  Even  the  daughter  of  cruel  Annir,  the 
sijter  of  the  revengeful  and  bloody  Starno,  partakes  not  of  those  disagreeable  cha- 
raders  so  peculiar  to  her  family.  She  is  altogether  tender^  and  delicate.  Homer, 
of  all  ancient  potts,  uses  the  sex  with  least  ceremony.  His  cold  contempt  is  even 
worse,  than  the  downright  abuse  of  the  moderns ;  for  to  draw  abuse  impUes  the  pos- 
session of  some  merit, 

I  Fingal,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Caledonian  kings,  had  retired  to  a  hill 

alouc. 
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Son  of  Ann'ir  of  Gormal,  Swaran  shall  not  slay  in  shades.  I 
move  forth  in  light :  the  hawks  rush  from  all  their  winds.  They 
are  wont  to  trace  my  course :  it  is  not  harmless  through  war. 

Burning  rose  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  thrice  raised  his  gleam- 
ing spear.  But  starting,  he  spared  his  son ;  and  rushed  into  the 
night.  By  Turthor's  stream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling  of  Con- 
ban-carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet  of  kings,  and  called  the 
maid  of  Lulan  but  she  was  distant  far,  in  Loda's  resounding  hall. 

Swelling  with  rage,  he  strode,  to  where  Fingal  lay  alone.  The 
king  was  laid  on  his  shield,  on  his  own  secret  hill.  Stern  hunter 
of  shaggy  boars,  no  feeble  maid  is  laid  before  thee :  no  boy,  on 
his  ferny  bed,  by  Turthor's  murmuring  stream.  Here  is  spread 
the  couch  of  the  mighty,  from  which  they  rise  to  deeds  of  death. 
Hunter  of  shaggy  hoars  awaken  not  the  terrible. 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arose  in  arms.  "  Who 
art-thou,  son  of  night  ?"  Silent  he  threw  the  spear.  They  mixed 
their  g)oomy  strife.  The  shield  of  Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain.  He 
is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  eai'ly  beam  arose.  Then  Fingal  beheld 
the  king  of  Gormal.  He  rolled  awhile  his  silent  eyes.  He  thought 
of  other  days,  whtn  white-bosomed  Agandecca  moved  like  the 
music  of  songs.  He  loosed  the  thong  from  his  hands.  Son  of 
Annir,  he  said,  retire.  Retire  to  Gormal  of  shells  :  a  beam  that 
was  set  returns.  I  remember  thy  white-bosomed  daughter ;  dread- 
ful king  away  !  Go  to  thy  troubled  dwelling,  cloudy  foe  of  the  love- 
ly !  Let  the  stranger  shun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall ! 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  ! 

OINA- 


alone,  as  he  himself  was  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starno 
might  have  some  intelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  which  occasions  his  request  to 
Swaran,  to  stab  him ;  as  he  foresaw,  by  his  art  of  divination,  that  he  could  not  over- 
come him  in  open  battfe. 


O  I  N  A  -M  O  R  U  L 

A     POEM. 


argument, 

iifUr  an  address  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  Qssian  proceeds  to  relate  his  ozcti 
expedition  to  Fu'drfed,  an  island  of  Scandinavia.  Mal-orcbol,  ting  of  Ftiarfed,  being 
hard  pressed  in  tuar,  by  Ton-thorfnod,  chief  of  Sar-dronlo,(tvho  had  demanded,  invain, 
the  daughter  of  Mal-orchol  in  marriage)  Fingal  sent  Qssian  to  his  aid.  Ossian,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival^  came  to  battle  -with  Ton-thormod,  and  took  him  prisoiiet. 
NEal-orchol  offers  bis  daughter  Oina-morul  to  Ossian ;  but  he,  discovering  her  passion 
for  Ton-thormod,  generously  surrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and  brings  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  ttvo  kings. 

JlXs  flies  the  unconstant  sun,  over  Larmon's  grassy  hill ;  so  pass 
the  tales  of  old,  along  my  soul,  by  night.  When  bards  are  re- 
moved to  their  place ;  v/hen  harps  are  hung  in  Selma's  hall ;  then 
comes  a  voice  to  Ossian,  and  awakes  his  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of 
years  that  are  gone :  they  roll  before  me,  w^ith  all  their  deeds.  I 
seize,  the  tales,  as  they  pass,  and  pour  them  forth  in  song.  Nor 
a  troubled  stream  is  the  song  of  the  king,  it  is  like  the  rising  of 
music  from  Lutha  of  the  strings.  Lutha  of  many  strings,  not 
silent  are  thy  streamy  rocks,  wlien  the  white  hands  of  Malvina 
move  upon  the  harp.  Light  of  the  shadowy  thoughts,  that  fly 
across  my  soul,  daughter  of  Toscar  of  helmets,  wilt  thou  not 
hear  the  song  !  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have 
rolled  away. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  king,*  wliile  yet  my  locks  were  young, 

that  I  marked  Con-cathlin,-(-  on  high,  from  ocean's  nightly  wave. 

My  course  was  towards  the  isle  of  FuSrfed,  woody  dweller  of  seaso 

S  s  ij  Fingal 

*  Fingal. 

f  Con-cadilin,  mild  beam  of  the  ivave.  What  star  was  so  called  of  old  is  not  easily 
ascertained.  Some  now  distinguish  the  pole-star  by  that  name.  A  song,  which  is  still 
in  repute,  among  the  sea-faring  part  of  the  Highlanders,  alhides  to  this  passage  of 
Ossian.  The  author  commends  the  knowledge  of  Ossian  ii:  sea  affairs,  a  merit, 
which,  perhaps,  few  of  us  moderns  will  allow  him,  or  any  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians  often  made  their  way  through  the  dan- 
gerous and  tempestous  seas  of  Scandinavia;  which  is  TEore,  perhaps,  than  the  more 
polished  nations,  subsisting  in  those  times,  dared  to  venture.  In  estimating  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge  of  arts  among  the  ancients,  we  ought  not  to  bring  it  into  com- 
parison with  the  improvements  of  modern  times.  Our  advantages  over  thena  pro- 
ceed more  from  accident,  than  any  merit  of  ours. 
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Fingal  had  sent  me  to  the  aUi  of  Mal-orchol,  king  of  Fulirfed  wild: 
for  war  was  around  him,  and  our  fathers  had  met,  at  the  feast. 

In  Col-coiled,  I  bound  my  sails,  and  sent  my  sword  to  Mal- 
orchol  of  shells.  He  knew  the  signal  of  Albion,  and  his  joy  arose. 
He  came  from  his  own  high  hall,  and  ^ized  my  hand  in  grief. 
*'  "Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?  Ton-thormod 
of  many  spears  is  the  chief  of  wavy  Sar-dronlo.  He  saw  and  loved 
my  daughter  white-bosomed  Oina-morul.  He  sought;  I  denied 
the  maid ;  for  our  fathers  had  been  foes.  He  came,  with  battle, 
to  Fuarfed.  My  people  are  rolled  away.  Why  comes  the  race 
of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?" 

I  come  not,  I  said,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on  the  strife.  Fingal 
remembers  Mal-orchol,  and  his  hall  for  strangers.  From  his  waves 
the  warrior  descended,  on  thy  woody  isle.  Tliou  wert  no  cloud 
before  him.  Thy  feast  was  spread  with  songs.  For  this  my 
sword  shall  rise;  and  thy  foes  perhaps  may  fail.  Our  friends  are 
not  forgot  in  their  danger,  though  distant  is  our  land. 

Son  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy  words  are  like  the  voice  of 
Cruth-loda,  when  bespeaks,  from  his  parting  cloud,  strong  dwel- 
ler of  the  sky!  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feast;  but  they  all 
have  forgot  Mal-orchol.  I  have  looked  towards  all  the  winds, 
but  no  white  sails  were  seen.  But  steel*  resounds  in  my  hall; 
and  not  the  joyful  shells.  Come  to  my  dwelling,  race  of  heroes ; 
dark-skirted  night  is  near.  Hear  the  voice  of  songs,  from  the 
maid  of  Fulir-fed  wild. 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arose  the  white  hands  of  Oina-morul, 
She  w^aked  her  own  sad  tale,  from  every  trembling  string.    I  stood 

in 

*  There  is  a  severe  satire  couched  in  this  expression,  against  the  guests  of  Mal- 
crchol.  Had  his  feast  been  still  spread,  had  joy  continued  in  his  hall,  his  former 
parasites  would  not  have  failed  to  resort  to  him.  But  as  the  time  of  festivity  was 
past,  their  attendance  also  ceased.  The  sentiments  of  a  certain  old  bard  are  agree- 
able to  this  observation.  He,  poetically,  compares  a  great  man  to  a  fire  kindled  in 
a  desert  place.  "  Those  that  pay  court  to  him,  says  he,  are  rolling  large  around 
him,  like  the  smoke  about  the  fire.  This  smoke  gives  the  fire  a  great  appearance 
at  a  distance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty  vapour  itself,  and  varying  its  form  at  every 
breeze.  When  the  trunk,  which  fed  the  fire,  is  consumed,  the  smoke  departs  on 
all  the  winds.  So  the  flatterers  forsake  their  chief,  wljen  his  power  declines."  I 
have  chosen  to  give  a  paraphrase,  rather  than  a  translation,  of  this  passage,  as  the 
original  is  verbose  and  frothy,  notwithstanding  the  sentimental  merit  of  the  author. 
He  was  one  of  the  less  ancient  bards,  and  their  compositions  aie  not  nervous  enough 
to  bear  a  literal  translation. 
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in  silence  ;  for  bright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter  of  many  isles. 
Her  eyes  were  like  two  stars,  looking  forward  through  a  rusliing 
shower.  The  mariner  marks  them  on  high,  and  blesses  the  lovely 
beams.  With  morning  we  rushed  to  battle,  to  Tormul's  resound- 
ing stream:  the  foe  moved  to  the  sound  of  Ton-tliormod's  bossy 
shield.  From  wing  to  wing  the  strife  was  mixed.  I  met  the 
chief  of  Sar-dronlo.  Wide  flew  his  broken  steel.  I  seized  the 
king  in  fight.  I  gave  his  hand,  bound  fast  with  thongs,  to  Mal- 
orchol,  the  giver  of  shells.  Joy  rose  at  the  feast  of  Fuarfed,  for 
the  foe  had  failed.  Ton-thormod  turned  his  face  away,  from 
Oina-morul  of  isles. 

Son  of  Fingal,  begun  Ivlal-orchol,  not  forgot  sh^t  thou  pass 
from  me.  A  light  shall  dwell  in  thy  ship.  Oina-morul  of  slow- 
rolling  eyes.  She  shall  kindle  gladness,  along  thy  mighty  soul. 
Nor  unheeded  shall  the  maid  move  in  Selma,  through  the  dwel- 
ling of  kings. 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were  half-closed  in  sleep. 
Soft  music  came  to  mine  ear :  it  was  like  the  rising  breeze,  that 
whirls,  at  first,  the  tliistle's  beard ;  then  flies,  dark-shadowy,  over 
the  grass.  It  was  the  maid  of  Fuarfed  wild :  she  raised  the  nightly 
song ;  for  she  knew  that  my  soul  was  a  stream,  that  flowed  at 
pleasant  sounds. 

Who  looks,  she  said,  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's  closing  mist  ? 
His  long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing,  are  wandering  on  the  blast. 
Stately  are  his  steps  in  grief.  The  tears  are  in  his  eyes.  His 
manly  breast  is  heaving  over  his  bursting  soul.  Retire,  I  am  dis- 
tant far  j  a  wanderer  in  lands  unknown.  Though  the  race  of 
Icings  are  around  me,  yet  my  soul  is  dark.  Why  have  our  fathers 
been  foes,  Ton-thormod  love  of  maids  ? 

Soft  voice  of  the  streamy  isle,  why  dost  thou  mourn  by  night  ? 
the  race  of  daring  Trenmor  are  not  the  dark  in  soul.  Thou  shalt 
not  wander,  by  streams  unknown,  blue-eyed  Oina-morul.  Within 
this  bosom  is  a  voice;  it  comes  not  to  other  ears;  it  bids  Ossian  hear 
the  hapless,  in  their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  soft  singer  by  night ; 
Ton-thormod  shall  not  mourn  on  his  rock. 

With  morning  I  loosed  the  king.  I  gave  the  long-haired  maid. 
Mal-orchol  heard  jny  words,  in  the  midv^t  of  his  echoing  halls. 

«  King 
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*'  King  of  Fuarfed  wild,  why  should  Ton-thormod  mourn  ?  He 
is  of  the  race  of  heroes,  and  a  flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have 
been  foes,  but  now  their  dim  ghosts  rejoice  in  death.  They 
stretch  their  arms  of  mist  to  the  same  shell  in  Loda.  Forget  their 
rage,  ye  warriors,  it  was  the  cloud  of  other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Ossian,  while  yet  his  locks  were  young: 
though  loveliness,  with  a  robe  of  beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of 
many  isles.     We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have 
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Fingal  disfnUhes  Ossian  and  toicar  to  raise  a  stone,  on  the  hanks  of  the  stream  of  CjO' 
na,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  wBory,  •which  he  had  oltalned  in  that  place.  When 
they  ivere  employed  in  that  tvork.  Car-til,  a  neighbouring  chief,  invited  them  to  a  feast. 
They  ivent:  and  Toscar  fell  desparately  in  love  ivith  Colna-dona,  the  ^aughter  of 
Car-ul.  Colna-dona  became  no  less  enamoured  of  Tosear.  An  incident,  fit  a  hunting* 
party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  issue. 

V-40L-AM0N*  of  troubled  streams,  dark  wanderer  0f  distant  vales, 
I  behold  thy  course,  between  trees,  near  Car-ul's  echoing  halls. 
There  dwelt  bright  Colna-dono,  the  daughter  of  the  king.  Her 
eyes  were  rolling  stars;  her  arms  were  white  as  me  foam  of  streams. 
Her  breast  rose  slowly  to  sight,  like  Ossian's  herjving  wave.  Her  soul 
was  a  stream  of  light.  Who,  among  the  maids,  was  like  the  love  of 
heroes  ? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to  Cronaf  of  the 
streams,  Toscar  of  grassy  J^Utha,  and  Ossian^  young  in  fields. 
Three  bards  attended  with  songs.  Three  bossy  shields  were  borne 
before  us  :  for  we  were  to  rear  the  stone,  in  memory  of  the  past. 
By  Crona's  mossy  course,  Fingal  had  scattered  his  foes  :  he  had 
rolled  away  the  strangers,  like  a  troubled  sea.     We  came  to  the 

place 

*  Colna-dona  signifies  the  love  of  heroes.  Col  -amon,  narroiu  river.  Car-ul,  dai-k  eyed. 
Col-amon,  the  residence  of  Car-ul,  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Agricola's  wall, 
towards  the  south.  Car-ul  seems  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  those  Britons,  who 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Rfaiataj,  by  the  writers  of  Rome.  Maiatae  is  de- 
rived from  two  Galic  words,  Moi,  a  plain,  and  Aitich,  inhabitants ;  so  that  the 
signification  of  Maiata;  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country ;  a  name  given  to  the 
Britons,  who  were  settled  in  the  Low-lands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Caledoni- 
ans, (i.  e.  Cael-Don,  the  Gauls  of  the  hills  J  who  were  possessed  of  the  more  moun- 
tainous division  of  North-Britain.  • 


f  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  name  of  a  small  stream,  which  discharged  itself  in 
the  river  Carron.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  Ossian,  and  the  scenes  of  many  of  his 
poems  are  on  its  banks.  The  enemies,  v.  horn  Fingal  defeated  here,  are  not  men- 
tioned. They  were,  probably,  the  provincial  Britons.  That  trai5l  of  country  be- 
tween the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been,  through  all  antiquity,  famous  for 
battles  and  rencounters,  between  the  different  nations,  who  were  possessed  of  North 
and  South  Britain.  Stirling  a  town  situated  there,  derives  its  name  from  that  very 
,<:ircumbtance.  It  ii  a  corruption  of  the  G.ilic  name,  StrilA;  i.  e,  fbs  hill  or  rv*, 
tf  contention. 
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place  of  renown :  from  the  mountains  descended  niglxt.  I  tore 
an  oak  from  its  hill,  and  raised  a  flame  on  high.  I  bade  my  fa- 
thers to  look  down,  from  the  clouds  of  their  hall ;  for  at  the  fame 
of  their  race,  they  brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  stone  from  the  stream,  amidst  the  song  of  bards.  The 
blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung  curdled  in  its  ooze.  Beneath,  I  placed^ 
at  intervals,  three  bosses  from  the  shields  of  foes,  as  rose  or  fell  the 
sound  of  Ullin's  nightly  song.  Toscar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a 
^mail  of  sounding  steel.  We  raised  the  mould  around  the  stone, 
and  bade  it  speak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  streams,  that  now  art  reared  on  high,  speak 
to  the  feeble  O  stone,  after  Selma's  race  have  failed  !  Prone,  from 
the  stormy  night,  the  traveller  shall  lay  him,  by  thy  side :  thy 
whistling  moss  shall  sound  in  his  dreams  -,  the  years  tliat  were  past 
shall  return.  Battles  rise  before  him,  blue-shielded  kings  descend  to 
■war :  the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven,  on  the  troubled  field. 
He  shall  burst,  -with  morning,  from  dreams,  and  see  the  tombs 
of  warriors  round.  He  shall  ask  about  the  stone,  and  the  aged 
will  reply,  "•  This  gray  stone  was  raised  by  Ossian  a  chief  of  other 
years !" 

Fi-om*  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul,  the  friend  of  strang- 
ei-s.  He  bade  us  to  the  feast  of  kings,  to  the  dwelling  of  bright 
Colna-dona.  We  went  to  the  hall  of  harps.  There  Car-ul  bright- 
ened between  his  aged  locks,  when  he  beheld  the  sons  of  his 
friends,  like  two  young  trees  with  their  leaves. 

Sons  of  the  mighty,  he  said,  ye  bring  back  the  days  of  old,  when 
first  I  descended  from  waves,  on  Selma's  streamy  vale.  I  pursued 
Duth-mocarglos,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind.    Our  fathers  had  been 

foes 

*  The  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  were  so  similar,  in  the  days  of 
Ossian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  originally  the  same  people,  and 
descended  from  those  Gauls  who  first  possessed  themselves  of  South  Britain,  and 
gradually  migrated  to  the  north.  This  hypotliesis  is  more  rational  than  the  idle 
fables  of  ill-formed  senachies,  who  bring  the  Caledonians  from  distant  countries. 
The  bare  opinion  of  Tacitxis.  (which  by-the-bye,  was  only  founded  on  a  similiarity 
of  the  pernonal  figure  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Germans  of  his  own  time)  though 
it  hn^  s'aggercd  some  learned  men,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  an- 
cisnt  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  were  a  German  Colony.  A  discussion  of  a  point 
like  this  might  be  curious,  but  could  never  be  satisfaftory.  Periods  so  distant  are 
sn  involved  in  obscurity,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  now  advanced  concerning  them. 
The  light  which  the  Roman  writers  hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to  guide  us  to  the  ti;utb> 
ttro'.i'rh  the  darlcness  which  h^s  surrounded  it. 
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foes,  we  met  by  Clutha's  winding  waters.  He  fled,  along  the 
sea,  and  my  sails  were  spread  behind  him.  Night  deceived  me, 
on  the  deep,  I  came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings,  to  Selma  of  high 
bosomed  maids.  Fingal  came  forth  with  his  bards,  and  Conloch, 
arm  of  death,  I  feasted  thi-ee  days  in  the  hall,  and  saw  the  blue 
eyes  of  Erin,  Ros-crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of  Cormac's 
race.  Nor  forgot  did  my  steps  depart :  the  kings  gave  their  shields 
to  Car-ul :  they  hang,  on  high,  in  Col-amon,  in  memory  of  the 
past.     Sons  of  the  daring  kings,  ye  bring  back  the  days  of  old. 

Car-ul  placed  the  oak  of  feasts.  He  took  two  bosses  from  our 
shields.  He  laid  them  in  earth,  beneath  a  stone,  to  speak  to  the 
hero's  race.  «  When  battle,  said  the  king,  shall  roar,  and  our 
sons  are  to  meet  in  wrath ;  my  race  shall  look,  perhaps,  on  this 
stone,  when  they  prepare  the  spear.  Have  not  our  fathers  met 
in  peace,  they  will  say,  and  lay  aside  the  shield  ?" 

Night  came  down.  In  her  long  locks  moved  the  daughter  of 
Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harp  arose  the  voice  of  white-armed 
Colna-dona.  Toscar  darkened  in  his  place,  before  the  love  of 
heroes.  She  came  on  his  troubled  soul,  like  a  beam  to  the  dark- 
heaving  ocean :  when  it  bursts  from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the 
foamy  side  of  a  wave.* 


"With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods;  and  hung  forward  on 
the  path  of  the  roes.  They  fell  by  their  wonted  streams.  We 
returned  through  Crona's  vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth  came 
forward,  with  a  shield  and  pointless  spear.  "  Whence,  said 
Toscar  of  Lutha,  is  the  flying  beam  ?  Dwells  there  peace  at  Col- 
amon,  round  bright  Colna-dona  of  harps  ?" 

By  Col-amon  of  streams,  said  the  youth,  bright  Colna-dona 
dwelt.  She  dwelt ;  but  her  course  is  now  in  deserts,  with  the 
son  of  the  king  •,  he  that  seized  her  soul  as  it  wandered  through 
the  hall. 

T  t  Stranger 

*  Here  an  episode  is  entirely  lost :  or  at  least,  is  handed  down  so  imperfedlvj 
that  it  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  the  poem. 
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Stranger  of  tales,  said  Toscar,  hast  thou  marked  the  warrior's 
course  ?  He  must  fall ;  give  thou  that  bossy  shield  !  In  wrath 
he  took  the  shield.  Fair  behind  it  heaved  the  breasts  of  a  maid, 
white  as  the.bosom  of  a  swan,  rising  on  swift-rolling  waves.  It 
was  Colna-dona  of  harps,  the  daughter  of  the  king.  Her  blue 
eyes  had  rolled  on  Toscar,  and  her  love  arose. 


THE 


THE   DEATH  OF  OSCAR: 

A     POEM. 


Slntrofiuctton, 

t)ne  of  the  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  lately  published,  gi-vcs  a  different  account  of  the 
death  of  Oscar,  the  son  of  Ossiaii.  The  translator,  though  he  ivell  inetv  the  more 
frobable  tradition  concerning  that  hero,  ivas  univilllng  to  rejeSi  a  potin,  ivhich,  if  not 
really  of  Ossians  composition,  has  much  of  his  manner,  and  concise  turn  of  expression. 
A  more  correii  copy  of  that  fragment,  tuhich  has  since  come  to  the  translator  s  hands, 
has  enabled  him  to  correSi  the  mistake,  into  ivhich  a  similarity  of  names  bad  led  those 
'who  handed  doiun  the  poem  by  tradition.  The  heroes  .of  the  piece  are  Oscar  the  sen  of 
Carutb,  and  Dermld  the  son  of  Dlaran.  Ossian,  or  perhaps  his  Imitator,  opens  the 
poem  ivlth  a  lamentation  for  Oscar,  and  afterivards,  by  an  easy  transition,  relates  the 
itory  of  Oscar  the  son  of  Caruth,  ivbo  seems  to  have  bore  the  same  charadier,  as  ivell  as 
name,  uolth  Oscar  the  son  of  Ossian.  Though  the  translator  thinks  he  has  good  reason 
to  rejeSi  the  fragment  as  the  composition  of  Ossian,  yet  as  It  Is,  after  all,  still  some 
Tuhat  doubtful  whether  it  is  or  not,  he  has  here  subjoined  It. 

VV  HY  openest  thou  afresh  the  spring  of  my  grief,  O  son  of  AI- 
pin,  inquiring  how  Oscar  fell  ?  My  eyes  are  blind  with  tears ; 
but  memory  beams  on  my  heart.  How  can  I  relate  the  mourn- 
ful death  of  the  head  of  the  people  !  Chief  of  the  warriors,  Oscar, 
my  son,  shall  I  see  thee  no  more  ! 

He  fell  as  the  moon  in  a  storm ;  as  the  sun  from  the  midst  of 
his  course,  when  clouds  rise  fi-om  the  waste  of  the  waves,  when 
the  blackness  of  the  storm  inwraps  the  rocks  of  Ardannider.  I, 
like  an  ancient  oak  on  Morven,  I  moulder  alone  in  my  place. 
The  blast  hath  lopped  my  branches  away ;  and  I  tremble  at  the 
wings  of  the  north.  Chief  of  the  warriors,  Oscar,  my  son  !  shall 
I  see  thee  no  more  ! 

But,  son  of  Alpin,  the  hero  fell  not  harmless  as  the  grass  of 
the  field  ;  the  blood  of  the  mighty  was  on  his  sword,  and  he  tra- 
velled v/ith  death  through  the  ranks  of  their  pride.  But  Oscar, 
thou  son  of  Caruth,  thou  hast  fallen  low !  No  enemy  fell  by  thy 
hand.     Thy  spear  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  thy  friend. 

Derm.id  and  Oscar  were  one :  They  reaped  the  battle  together. 
Their  friendship  was  strong  as  their  steel ;   and  death  walked  be- 
tween them  to  the  field.     They  came  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks 
T  t  i  j  falling 
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falling  from  the  brows  of  Ardven.  Their  swords  were  stained 
witli  the  blood  of  the  valiant :  warriors  fainted  at  their  names. 
Who  was  equal  to  Oscar,  but  Dermid  ?  and  who  to  Dermid,  but 
Oscar  ? 

They  killed  mighty  Dargo  in  the  field  ;  Dargo  who  never  fled 
in  war.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  the  morn  ;  mild  as  the  beam  o£ 
night.  Her  eyes,  like  two  stars  in  a  shower  •,  her  breath  the  gale 
of  spring :  her  breasts  as  the  new-fallen  snow  floating  on  the  mov- 
ing heath.  The  warriors  saw  her,  and  loved  j  their  souls  were 
fixed  on  the  maid.  Each  loved  her  as  his  fame ;  each  must  pos- 
sess her  or  die.  But  her  soul  was  fixed  on  Oscar ;  the  son  of 
Caruth  was  the  youth  of  her  love.  She  forgot  the  blood  of  her 
father ;  and  loved  the  hand  that  slew  him. 

Son  of  Caruth,  said  Dermid,  I  love ;  O  Oscar,  I  love  this  maid. 
But  her  soul  cleaveth  unto  thee ;  and  nothing  can  heal  Dermid. 
Here,  pierce  this  bosom,  Oscar  5  relieve  me,  my  friend,  with  thy 
sword. 

My  sword,  son  of  Diaran,  shall  never  be  stained  with  the  blood 
of  Dermid. 

Who  then  is  worthy  to  slay  me,  O  Oscar  son  of  Caruth  ?  Let 
not  my  life  pass  away  unknown.  Let  none  but  Oscar  slay  me. 
Send  me  with  honour  to  the  graven  and  let  my  death  be  renowned. 

Dermid,  make  use  of  thy  sword  •,  son  of  Diaran,  wield  thy  steel. 
Would  that  I  fell  with  thee !  that  my  death  came  from  the  hand 
of  Dei-mid  ! 

They  fought  by  the  brook  of  the  mountain,  by  the  streams  of 
Branno.  Blood  tinged  the  running  water,  and  curdled  round  the 
mossy  stones.  The  stately  Dermid  fell ;  he  fell,  and  smiled  in 
death. 

And  fallest  thou,  son  of  Diaran,  fallest  thou  by  Oscar's  hand ! 
Dermid  who  n°ver  yielded  in  war,  thus  do  I  see  thee  fall !  He  went, 
and  returned  to  the  maid  of  his  love ;  he  returned,  but  she  per- 
ceived his  grief. 

Why  that  glOom  son  of  Caruth  ?  what  shades  thy  mighty  soul  ? 

Though  once  renowned  for  the  bow,  O  maid,  I  have  lost  my 
fame.     Fixed  on  a  tree  by  the  brook  of  the  hill,  is  the  shield  of 

the 
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the  valiant  Gormur,  whom  I  slew  in  battle.  I  have  wasted  the 
day  in  vain,  nor  could  my  arrow  pierce  it. 

Let  me  try,  son  of  Caruth,  the  skill  of  Dargo's  daughter.  My 
hands  were  taught  the  bow :  my  father  delighted  in  my  skill. 

She  Went.  He  stood  behind  the  shield.  Her  arrow  flew,  and 
pierced  his  breast. 

Blessed  be  that  hand  of  snow  •,  and  blessed  that  bow  of  yew ! 
Who  but  the  daughter  of  Uargo  was  worthy  to  slay  the  son  of 
Caruth  ?  Lay  me  in  the  earth,  my  fair  one ;  lay  me  by  the  side  of 
Derm  id. 

Oscar !  the  maid  replied,  I  have  tlie  soul  of  the  mighty  Dargo. 
Well  pleased  I  can  meet  death.  My  sorrow  I  can  end.  She  pier- 
ced her  white  bosom  with  the  steel.  She  fell ;  she  trembled ; 
and  died. 

By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves  are  laid  ;  a  birch's  unequal 
shade  covers  their  tomb.  Often  on  their  green  earthen  tombs  the 
branchy  sons  of  the  mountain  feed,  when  mid-day  is  al"l  in  flames, 
and  silenc-e  over  all  the  hills. 


A    DISSERTATION 


DISSERTATION 

CONCrRNING    THE 

POEMS    OF    OS  SI  AN. 


X  HE  history  of  those  nations  which  originally  possessed  the  north 
of  Europe,  is  little  known.  Destitute  of  the  use  of  letters,  they 
themselves  had  not  the  means  of  transmitting  their  great  adlions 
to  remote  posterity.  Foreign  writers  saw  them  only  at  a  distance, 
and  therefore  their  accounts  are  partial  and  indistindl.  The  vanity 
of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  consider  the  nations  beyond  the 
pale  of  their  empire  as  barbarians ;  and  consequently  their  history 
unworthy  of  being  investigated.  Some  men,  otherwise  of  great 
merit  among  ourselves,  give  into  this  confined  opinion.  Having 
early  imbibed  their  idea  of  exalted  manners  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  they  scarcely  ever  afterwards  have  the  foititude 
to  allow  any  dignity  of  character  to  any  other  ancient  people. 

Without  derogating  from  the  fame  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we 
may  consider  antiquity  beyond  the  pale  of  tlieir  empire  worthy  of 
some  attention.  The  nobler  passions  of  the  mind  never  shoot 
forth  more  free  and  unrestrained  than  in  these  times  we  call  bar- 
barous. That  irregular  manner  of  life,  and  those  manly  pursuits 
from  which  barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly  favourable  to  a 
Strength  of  mind  unknown  in  polished  times.  In  advanced  soci- 
ety the  characters  of  men  are  more  uniform  and  disguised.  The 
human  passions  lie  in  some  degree  concealed  behind  forms,  and 
artificial  manners  -,  and  the  powers  of  the  soul,  without  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  them,  lose  their  vigour.  The  times  of  re- 
gular government,  and  polished  manners,  are  therefore  to  be  wished 
for  by  the  feeble  and  weak  in  mind.  An  unsettled  state,  and 
those  convulsions  which  attend  it,   is  the  proper  field  for  an  ex^ 

alted 
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alted  characl:er,  and  exertion  of  great  parts.  Merit  there  rises 
always  superior ;  no  fortuitous  event  can  raise  the  timid  and  mean 
into  power.  To  those  who  look  upon  antiquity  in  this  hght,  it 
is  an  agreeable  prospe6t ;  and  they  alone  can  have  real  pleasure  in 
tracing  nations  to  tlieir  source. 

The  establishment  of  the  Celtic  states,  in  the  north  of  Europe^ 
Is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  written  annals.  The  traditions  and 
songs  to  which  they  trusted  their  history,  were  lost,  or  altogether 
corrupted  in  their  revolutions  and  migrations,  which  were  so  fre- 
quent and  universal,  that  no  kingdom  in  Europe  is  now  possessed 
by  its  original  inhabitants.  Societies  were  formed,  and  kingdoms 
ei-ected,  from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in  process  of  time,  lost 
all  knowledge  of  their  own  origin. 

If  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only  among  a  people, 
from  all  time  free  of  intermixture  with  foreigners.  We  are  to  look 
for  these  among  the  mountains  and  inaccessible  parts  of  a  coun- 
try :  places,  on  account  of  their  barremiess,  uninviting  to  an  en- 
emy, or  whose  natural  strength  enabled  the  natives  to  repel 
invasions.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland^ 
We,  accordingly,  find,  that  they  differ  materially  from  those  wha 
possess  the  low  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  lan- 
guage is  pure  and  original,  and  their  manners  are  those  of  an 
ancient  and  unmixed  race  of  men.  Conscious  of  their  own  anti- 
quity, they  long  despised  others,  as  a  new  and  mixed  people.  As 
they  lived  in  a  country  only  fit  for  pasture,  they  were  free  of  that 
toil  and  business,  which  engross  the  attention  of  a  commercial 
people.  Tlieir  amusement  consisted  in  hearing  or  repeating  their 
songs  and  traditions,  and  these  intirely  turned  on  the  antiquity  of 
their  nation,  and  the  explorts  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  no  won- 
der, tlierefore,  that  there  are  more  remains  of  antiquity  among  them, 
than  among  anv  other  people  in  Europe.  Traditions,  however, 
concerning  remote  periods,  are  only  to  be  regarded,  in  so  far  as 
they  corincide  with  cotcmporai^  writers  of  undoubted  credit  and 
veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more  early  period,  than 
the  historians  of  the  Scots  nation.    Without  records,  or  even  tra- 
dition itself,  they  give  a  long  list  of  ancient  kings,  and  a  detail  of 
their  transadions,  witli  a  scrupulous  exadness.    One  might  natu- 
rally 
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rally  suppose,  tliat,  when  they  had  no  authentic  annals,  tliey  sliould, 
at  least,  have  recourse  to  the  traditions  of  their  country,  and  have 
reduced  them  into  a  regular  system  of  history.  Of  both  they  seem 
to  have  been  equally  destitute.  Born  in  the  low  country,  and 
strangers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their  notion,  they  contented 
themselves  with  copying  from  one  another,  and  retailing  the  same 
fidions,  in  a  new  colour  and  dress. 

John  Fordun  was  the  first  who  colle£led  those  fragments  of  the 
Scots  history,  which  had  escaped  the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  1. 
and  reduced  them  into  order.  His  accounts,  in  so  far  as  they 
concerned  recent  transactions,  deserved  credit:  beyond  a  certain 
period,  they  were  fabulous  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  time  before 
Fordun  wrote,  the  king  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  had 
run  up  tlic  antiquity  of  his  nation  to  a  very  remote  ^ra.  Fordun, 
possessed  all  the  national  prejudice  of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that 
his  country  should  yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a  people,  then 
its  rivals  and  enemies.  Destitute  of  annals  in  Scotland,  he  had  re- 
course to  Ireland,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of  the 
times,  was  reckoned  the  first  habitation  of  the  Scots.  He  found, 
there,  that  the  Irish  bards  had  carried  their  pretensions  to  antiquity 
as  high,  if  not  beyond  any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  them 
lie  took  those  improbable  fictions,  which  form  the  first  part  of  his 
liistory. 

The  writers  that  succeeded  Fordun  implicitly  followed  his  sys- 
tem, though  they  sometimes  varied  from  him  in  their  relations  of 
particular  transactions,  and  the  order  of  succession  of  their  kings. 
As  they  had  no  new  lights,  and  were,  equally  with  him,  unac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  of  their  country,  their  histories  coo- 
tain  little  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Scots.  Even 
Buchanan  himself,  except  the  elegance  and  vigour  of  his  style,  has 
very  little  to  recommend  him.  Blinded  with  political  prejudices, 
he  seemed  more  anxious  to  turn  the  fictions  of  his  predecessors  to 
his  own  purposes,  than  to  detect  their  misrepresentations,  or  in- 
\-estigate  truth  amidst  the  darkness  which  they  had  thrown  round 
it.  It  therefore  appears,  that  little  can  be  collected  from  their  own 
historians,  concerning  the  first  migration  of  the  Scots  into  Britain. 

That  this  island  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admits  of  no  doubt. 

Whether,  colonies  came  afterwards  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  a 

U  u  matter 
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matter  of  mere  speculation.  When  South-Britain  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  the  unconquered  nations  to  the  north  of 
the  province  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Caledoninns.  From 
their  very  name,  it  appears^  'that  they  were  of  those  Gauls  who 
possessed  themselves  originally  of  Britain.  It  is  compounded  of 
two  Celtic  words,  Gael  signifying  CeltSy  or  Gaulsy  and  Duuy  or 
Don  a  hill ;  so  that  Cael-don,  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
the  Celts  of  the  hill  country.  The  Highlanders  to  this  day,  call  them- 
selves Cdel,  their  language  Cn'elic  or  Galic,  and  their  country 
Cdeldoch,  which  the  Romans  softened  into  Caledonia.  This,  of 
itself,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  they  are  the  genuine  de- 
scendents  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  and  not  a  pretended  colony 
of  Scotsy  who  settled  first  in  the  north,  in  the  tliird  or  fourth  cen- 
tury. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Ca'elj  which  signifies 
strangers^  as  well  as  Gaulsy  or  Celts  some  have  imagined,  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Caledonians  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  rest 
of  the  Britons,  and  that  they  received  their  name  upon  that  account. 
This  opinion,  say  they,  is  supported  by  Tacitus,  who,  from 
several  circumstances,  concludes,  that  the  Caledonians  were  of 
German  extradiion.  A  discussion  of  a  point  so  intricate,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  could  neither  be  satisfa£tory  nor  important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  we  meet  with  the  Scots  in  the  north.  Porphyrins*  makes 
the  first  mention  of  them  about  th'at  time.  As  the  Scots  were  not 
heard  of  before  that  pei'iod,  most  writers  supposed  them  to  have 
been  a  colony,  newly  come  to  Britain,  and  that  the  Picls  were 
the  only  genuine  descendents  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  This 
mistake  is  easily  removed.  The  Caledonians,  in  process  of  time, 
became  naturally  divided  into  two  distindf  nations,  as  possessing 
parts  of  the  country,  entirely  different  in  their  nature  and  soil. 
The  western  coast  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and  barren ;  towards  the 
tlie  east  the  country  is  plain,  and  fit  for  tillage.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains,  a  roving  and  uncontrouled  race  of  men,  lived 
by  feeding  of  cattle,  and  what  they  killed  in  hunting.  Their 
employment  did  not  fix  them  to  one  place.  They  removed  from 
One  heath  to  anotlier,  as  suited  best  with  their  convenience  or  in- 
clination. 
'  5t,  Hitroni,  ad  Qtesiphoiiv 
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clinatlon.  They  were  not,  therefore,  improperly  called,  by  their 
neighbours  Scuite  or  the  luander'mg  tiation  ;  which  is  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  name  of  Scoti. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who  possessed  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  as  the  division  of  the  country  was  plain  and  fer- 
tile, applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  raising  of  corn.  It  was 
from  this,  that  the  Galic  name  of  the  PiBs  proceeded  ;  for  they 
are  called  in  that  language,  Cruithmch,  i.  e.  the  tuheat  or  corn-eaters. 
As  the  Pifts  lived  in  a  country  so  different  in  its  nature  from  that 
possessed  by  die  Scots,  so  their  national  charadler  suffered  a  ma- 
terial change.  Unobstru£led  by  mountains,  or  lakes,  their  com- 
munication with  one  anotlier  was  free  and  frequent.  Society, 
therefore,  became  sooner  established  among  them,  than  among 
the  Scots,  and,  consequently,  they  were  much  sooner  governed 
by  civil  magistrates  and  laws.  This,  at  last,  produced  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  manners  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  began  to  for- 
get their  common  origin,  and  almost  continual  quarrels  and  ani- 
mosities subsisted  between  them.  These  animosities,  after  some 
ages,  ended  in  the  subversion  of  tire  Pi£tish  kingdom,  but  not  in 
the  total  extirpation  of  the  nation,  according  to  most  of  the  Scots 
writers,  who  seemed  to  think  it  more  for  the  honour  of  their 
countrymen  to  annihilate,  than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their 
obedience.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Pi6ts 
was  lost,  and  those  that  remained  were  so  completely  ingorporated 
with  their  conquerors,  that  they  soon  lost  all  memory  of  thtir  own 
origin. 

The  end  of  the  Pidish  government  is  placed  so  near  that  period, 
to  which  authentic  annals  reach,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that 
we  have  no  monuments  of  their  language  or  history  remaining. 
This  favours  the  system  I  have  laid  down.  Had  they  originally 
been  of  a  different  race  from  the  Scots,  their  language  of  course 
would  be  different.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  The  names  of 
places  in  the  Pidtish  dominions,  and  the  very  names  of  their  kings, 
which  are  handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Galic  original,  which  is  a 
convincing  proof,  that  the  two  nations  were,  of  old,  one  and 
the  same,  and  only  divided  into  two  governments,  by  the  effecft 
which  their  situation  had  upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  name  of  Flcis  was,  perhaps,  given  by  t;he  Romans,  to  the 
U  u  ij  Caledonians 
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Caledonians  who  possessed  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  from  their 
painting  their  bodies.  This  circumstance  made  some  imagine,  that 
the  Pidls  were  of  British  extradl,  and  a  different  race  of  men  from 
the  Scots.  That  more  of  the  Britons,  who  fled  northward  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  settled  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland, 
than  among  the  Scots  of  the  mountains,  may  be  easily  imagined, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  country.  It  was  they  who  introduced 
painting  among  the  Pi£ls.  From  this  circumstance  proceeded  the 
name  of  the  latter,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Scots,  who  never 
had  that  art  among  them,  and  from  the  Britons,  who  discontinued 
it  after  the  Roman  conquest. 

The  Calcdonianr ,  most  certainly,  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge in  navigation,  by  their  living  on  a  coast  intersected  with 
many  arms  of  the  sea,  and,  in  islands,  divided,  one  from  another, 
by  wide  and  dangerous  firths.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable, 
that  they,  very  early,  found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
which  is  within  sight  of  their  own  country.  That  Ireland  was 
first  peopled  from  Briton  is  certain.  The  vicinity  of  the  two  islands ; 
the  exadt  correspondence  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  both,  in  point 
of  manners  and  language,  are  sufficient  proofs,  even  if  we  had  not 
the  testimony  of  authors  of  undoubted  veracity*  to  confirm  it. 
The  abbettors  of  the  most  romantic  systems  of  Irish  antiquities 
allow  It ;  but  they  place  the  colony  from  Britain  in  an  Improbable 
and  remote  sera.  I  shall  easily  admit,  that  the  colony  of  the  Fir- 
holgy  confessedly  the  Belg£  of  Britain,  settled  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  before  the  Cael,  or  Caledonians,  discovered  the  north  : 
but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  migration  of  the  Firbolg  to  Ire- 
land happened  many  centuries  before  the  christian  sera. 

Ossian,  in  the  poem  of  Temora,  [Book  II.]  throws  considera- 
ble light  on  this  subject.  His  accounts  agree  so  well  with  what 
the  ancients  have  delivered,  concerning  the  first  population  and 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  that  every  unbiased  person  will  confess  them 
more  probable,  than  the  legends  handed  down,  by  tradition,  in 
that  country.  From  him,  it  appears,  that,  in  the  days  of  Trathal, 
grandfather  to  Fingal,  Ir-rlmd  was  possessed  by  two  nations ;  the 
Firbolg  or  Belga  of  Britain,  who  inhabited  the  south,  and  the  Caelj 
who  passed  over  from  Caledonia  and  the  Hebrides^  to  Ulster.   T}ie 

two 
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fwo  nations,  as  is  usual  among  an  unpolished  ana  '.ately  settled 
people,  were  divided  into  small  dynasties,  sul->je'£\  to  petty  kings, 
or  chiefs,  independent  of  one  another.  In  this  situation,  it  is  pro- 
bable, they  continued  long,  without  any  material  revolution  in  the 
state  of  the  island,  until  Crothar,  Lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in 
Connaught,  the  most  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  carried  away 
Conlama,  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the  Ca'ely  who  pos- 
sessed  Ulster. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed,  some  time  befpre,  to  Turloch,  a 
chief  of  their  own  nation.  Turloch  resented  the  affront  offered 
him  by  Crothar,  made  an  irruption  into  Connaught,  and  killetl 
Cormul,  the  brotlier  of  Crothar,  who  came  to  oppose  his  progress. 
Crothar  himself  then  took  arms,  and  either  killed  or  expelled  Tur- 
loch. The  war,  upon  this,  became  general,  between  the  two 
nations  :  and  the  Gael  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  In  this 
situation,  they  applied,  for  aid,  to  Trathal  king  of  Morven,  who 
sent  his  brother  Conar,  already  famous  for  his  great  exploits,  to 
their  relief.  Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ulster,  was  chosen  king, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who  possessed 
that  country.  The  war  was  renewed  with  vigour  and  success  ; 
but  the  Firbolg  appear  to  have  been  rather  repelled  than  subdued. 
In  succeeding  reigns,  we  learn  from  episodes  in  Uie  same  poem, 
that  the  chiefs  of  Atha  made  several  efforts  to  become  monarchs 
of  Ireland,  and  to  expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  succeeded  his  son  Cormac,  [Book  III.]  who  appears 
to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days  he  seems  to  have  been 
driven  to  the  last  extremity,  by  an  insurreftion  of  the  Firbolg^ 
who  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irish 
thronCr  Fingal,  who  then  was  very  young,  came  to  the  aid  of 
Cormac,  totally  defeated  Colc-ulla  chief  of  Atha,  and  re-esta- 
blished Cormac  in  the  sole  possession  of  all  Ireland.  [Book  IV.] 
It  was  then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took  to  wife,  Rds-crana,  the 
daughter  of  Cormac,  who  was  the  mother  of  Ossian. 

Cormac  was  succeeded  in  the  Irish  throne  by  his  ron,  Cairbre; 
Cairbre  by  Artho,  his  son,  who  was  the  father  of  that  Cormac, 
in  whose  minority  the  invasion  of  Swaran  happened,  which  is  the 
subject:  of  the  poem  of  Fingal^  the  family  of  Atha,  who  had  not 
reUnquished  their  pretensions  to  the  Irish  throne,  rebelled  in  the 

minority 
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minority  of  Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and  murdered  hirti 
in  the  palace  of  Temora.  [Book  I.]  Cairbar,  Lord  of  Atlia,  upon 
this,  mounted  the  throne.  His  usurpation  soon  ended  with  his  life ; 
for  Fingal  made  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  restored,  after 
various  vicifTitudes  of  fortune,  the  family  of  Conar  to  the  possession 
of  the  kingdom.  This  war  is  the  subjed  of  Temora;  the  events, 
though  certainly  heightened,  and  embellished  by  poetry,  seem, 
notwithstanding,  to  have  their  foundation  in  true  history. 

Ossian  has  not  only  preserved  the  history  of  the  first  migration 
of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  but  has  also  delivered  some  important 
facts,  concerning  the  first  settlement  of  the  Firbclg^  or  Belg(t  of  Bri- 
tabiy  in  that  kingdom,  under  their  leader  Larthon,  who  was  ancestor 
to  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who  successively  mounted  the  Irish  throne, 
after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Artho.  I  forbear  to  tran- 
scribe the  passage,  on  account  of  its  length.  [Book  VII.]  It  is 
the  song  of  Fonar,  the  bard ;  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
book  of  Temora.  As  the  generations  from  Larthon  to  Cathmor,  to 
whom  the  episode  is  addressed,  are  not  marked,  as  are  those  of 
the  family  of  Conar,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  we  can  form  no 
judgment  of  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Firbolg.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  it  was  some  time  before  the  Ca'el^  or  Caledo- 
nians, settled  in  Ulster.  One  important  fa£t  may  be  gathered 
from  this  history  of  Ossian,  that  the  Irish  had  no  king  before  the 
latter  end  of  the  first  century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is  certain,  in  the 
third  century,  so  Conar,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Irish,  who  was 
his  grand-uncle,  cannot  be  placed  back  farther  than  the  close  of 
the  first.  The  establishing  of  this  fadi,  lays,  at  once,  aside  the 
pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scots  and  Irish,  and  cuts  off  the  long 
list  of  kings  which  the  latter  give  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  tlae  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  nothing  can  be  depend- 
ed upon,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fergus,  tlie  son  of  Ere,  who  lived 
in  the  fifth  century.  The  true  history  of  Ireland  begins  somewhat? 
later  than  that  period.  Sir  James  Ware,*  who  was  indefatigable 
jrt  his  researches  after  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  rejefts,  as 
mere  ficlion  and  idle  romance,  all  that  is  related  of  tlie  ancient 
Irish,  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  reign  of  Leogaire.^ 
It  is  from  this  consideration,  that  he  begins  his  history  at  the  in- 

trodu£^io^ 
*  War,  dc  Antiij.  Hybcrn.  fvx.  p.  i. 
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fsodudion  of  Christianity,  remarking,  that  all  that  is  delivered 
down,  concerning  the  times  of  Paganism,  were  tales  of  late  in- 
vention, strangely  mixed  with  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies- 
Such  being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  who  had  colle£l:ed  with  uncom- 
mon industry  and  zeal,  all  the  real  and  pretendedly  ancient  manu- 
scripts, concerning  the  history  of  his  country,  we  may,  on  his 
authority,  rsje£l  the  improbable  and  self-condemned  tales  of  Keat- 
ing and  O'Flaterty.  Credulous  and  puerile  to  the  last  degree, 
they  have  disgraced  the  antiquities  they  meant  to  establish.  It  is 
to  be  wished,  that  some  able  Irishman,  who  understands  the 
language  and  records  of  his  country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too 
late,  the  genuine  antiquities  of  Ireland,  from  the  hands  of  these 
idle  fabulists. 

By  comparing  the  history  preserved  by  Osslan  with  the  legends 
of  tlie  Scots  and  Irish  writers,  and,  by  afterwards  examining  both 
by  the  test  of  the  Roman  authors,  it  is  easy  to  discover  which  is 
the  most  probable.  Probability  is  all  that  can  be  established  on 
the  authority  of  tradition,  ever  dubious  and  uncertain.  But  wheu 
it  favours  the  hypothesis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  writers  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finishes  tlie  figure  of  which 
they  only  drew  the  out-lines,  it  ought,  in  the  judgment  of  sober 
reason,  to  be  preferred  to  accounts  framed  In  dark  and  distant 
periods,  witli  little  judgment,  and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  century,  w^hich  inter^ 
venes  between  Fingal  and  the  reign  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere  or 
Arcath,  tradition  is  dark  and  contradl^ory.  Some  trace  up  the 
family  of  Fergus  to  a  son  of  Fingal  of  that  name,  who  makes  a 
considerable  figui-e  in  Ossian's  poems.  The  three  elder  sons  of 
Fingal,  Ossian,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  dying  without  Issue,  the  suc- 
cession, of  course,  devolved  upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  son  and  his 
posterity.  This  Fergus,  say  some  traditions,  was  the  father  of 
Congal,  whose  son  was  Arcath,  the  father  of  Fergus,  properly 
called  the  first  king  of  Scots,  as  it  was  in  his  time  the  Cdel,  who 
possessed  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  began  to  be  distinguish- 
ed, by  foreigners,  by  the  name  of  Scots.  From  thence  forward, 
the  Scots  and  Pi^ts,  as  distinct  nations,  became  obje6ls  of  atten- 
tion to  the  historians  of  other  countries.    The  internal  state  of  the 

two 
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two  Caledonian  kingdoms  has  always  continued,  and  ever  must 
remain,  in  obscurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  most  fix  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
tliat  species  of  heroism,  which  subsisted  in  the  days  of  Ossian. 
There  are  three  stages  in  human  society.  The  first  is  the  result 
of  consanguinity  and  the  natural  afFedlion  of  the  members  of  a 
family  to  one  another.  The  second  begins  when  property  is  es- 
tablished, and  men  enter  into  associations  for  mutual  defence, 
against  the  invasions  and  injustice  of  neighbours.  Mankind  sub- 
mit, in  the  third,  to  certain  laws  and  subordinations  of  govern- 
ment, to  which  they  trust  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  property. 
As  the  first  is  formed  on  nature,  so,  of  course,  it  is  the  most  dis- 
interested and  noble.  Men,  in  the  last,  have  leisure  to  cultivate 
the  mind,  and  to  restore  it,  with  refleftion,  to  a  primjcval  dignity 
of  sentiment.  The  middle  state  is  the  region  of  complete  barba- 
rism and  ignorance.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Scots  and  PicSls  were  advanced  into  the  second  stage,  and, 
consequently,  into  those  circumscribed  sentiments,  which  always 
diflinguish  barbarity.  The  events  which  soon  after  happened  did 
not  at  all  contribute  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or  mend  their  national 
chara£ler. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account  of  domestic  com- 
motions, entirely  forsook  Britain,  finding  it  impossible  to  defend 
so  distant  a  frontier.  The  Pi£ls  and  Scots,  seizing  this  favourable 
opportunity,  made  incursions  into  the  deserted  province.  The 
Britons,  enervated  by  the  slavery  of  several  centuries,  and  those 
vices,  which  are  inseparable  from  an  advanced  state  of  civility, 
were  not  able  to  withstand  the  impetuous,  though  irregular  attacks 
of  a  barbarous  enemy.  In  the  utmost  distress,  they  applied  to 
their  old  masters,  the  Romans,  and  (after  the  unfortunate  state 
of  the  empire  could  not  spare  aid)  to  the  Saxons,  a  nation  equally 
barbarous  and  brave,  with  the  enemies  of  whom  they  were  so 
much  afraid.  Though  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  repelled  the 
Caledonian  nations  for  a  time,  yet  the  latter  found  means  to  ex- 
tend themselves,  considerably,  towards  the  south.  It  is,  in  this 
period,  we  must  place  the  origin  of  the  arts  of  civil  life  among 
the  Scots.  The  seat  of  government  was  removed  from  the  moan- 
tains 
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tains  to  the  plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the  south,  to  be 
near  the  common  enemy,  in  case  of  sudden  incursions. 

Instead  of  roving  through  un!frequented  wilds,  in  search  of 
subsistence,  by  means  of  hunting,  men  applied  to  agriculture  and 
raising  of  corn.  This  manner  of  life  was  the  first  means  of  chang- 
ing the  national  character.  The  next  thing  which  contributed  to 
it  was  their  mixture  with  strangers. 

In  the  countries  which  tlie  Scots  had  conquered  from  the  Bri- 
tons, it  is  probable  the  most  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained. 
These  incorporating  with  the  conquerors,  taught  them  agricul- 
ture, and  other  arts,  which  they  themselves  had  received  from 
the  Romans.  The  Scots,  hoM'-ever,  in  number  as  well  as  power, 
being  the  most  predominant,  retained  still  their  language,  and  as 
many  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  as  suited  with  the  nature 
of  the  country  they  possessed.  Even  the  union  of  the  two  Cale- 
donian kingdoms  did  not  much  afFe6l  the  national  chara£l:er.  Being 
originally  descended  from  the  same  stock,  the  manners  of  the 
Pi6ts  and  Scots  were  as  similar  as  the  different  natures  of  the 
countries  they  possessed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  genius  of  the  Scots 
nation,  ^was  their  wars,  and  other  transactions  with  the  Saxons. 
Several  counties  in  the  south  of  Scotland  were  alternately  posses- 
sed by  the  two  nations.  They  were  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age,  to 
the  Scots,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  most  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants 
remained  in  possession  of  their  lands.  During  the  several  con- 
quests and  revolutions  in  England,  many  fled,  for  refuge,  into 
Scotland,  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  foreigners,  or  the  tyranny  of 
domestic  usurpers ;  in  so  much,  that  the  Saxon  race  formed  per- 
haps near  one  half  of  the  Scottish  kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners 
and  language  daily  gained  ground,  on  the  tongue  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  Caledonians,  till,  at  last,  the  latter  were  entirely  re- 
legated to  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  were  still  unmixed 
witli  strangers. 

It  was  after  the  accession  of  territory  which  the  Scots  received, 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Highlands  were  divided  into  clans.  The  king,  when  he 
kept  his  court  in  the  mountains,  was  considered,  by  the  whole 
nation,  as  the  chief  of  their  blood.  Their  small  number,  as  well 
X  X  as 
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as  the  presence  of  their  prince,  prevented  those  divisions,  which, 
afterwards,  sprung  forth  into  so  many  separate  tribes.  When  the 
seat  of  government  vi^as  removed  to  the  south,  those  who  remain- 
ed in  the  Highlands  were,  of  course,  neglected.  They  naturally 
formed  themselves  into  small  societies,  independent  of  one  another. 
Each  society  had  its  own  regulusy  who  either  was,  or  in  the  suc- 
cession of  a  few  generations,  was  regarded  as  chief  of  their  blood. 
The  nature  of  the  country  favoured  an  institution  of  this  sort.  A 
few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another  by  extensive  heaths  and  im- 
passible mountains,  form  the  face  of  the  Highlands.  In  these 
valleys  the  chiefs  fixed  their  residence.  Round  them,  and  almost 
within  sight  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habitations  of  their  re- 
lations and  dependents. 

The  seats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither  disagreeable  nor 
inconvenient.  Surrounded  with  mountains  and  hanging  woods, 
they  were  covered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near 
them  generally  ran  a  pretty  large  river,  which,  discharging  itself 
not  far  off,  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  extensive  lake,  swarmed 
with  variety  of  fish.  The  woods  were  stocked  with  wild-fowl ; 
and  the  heaths  and  mountains  behind  them  were  the  natural  seat 
of  the  red-deer  and  roe.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  backward 
state  of  agriculture,  the  valleys  were  not  unfertile  ;  affording,  if 
not  all  the  convcniencies,  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life.  Here  the 
chief  lived,  the  supreme  judge  and  law-giver  of  his  own  people ; 
but  his  sway  was  neither  severe  nor  unjust.  As  the  populace 
regarded  him  as  the  chief  of  their  blood,  so  he,  in  return,  con- 
sidered them  as  members  of  his  family.  His  commands,  therefore, 
though  absolute  and  decisive,  partook  more  of  the  authority  of  a 
father,  than  the  rigour  of  a  judge.  Though  the  whole  territory 
of  the  tribe  was  considered  as  the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his 
vassals  made  him  no  other  consideration  for  their  lands  than  ser- 
vices, neither  burdensome  nor  frequent.  As  he  seldom  went  from 
home,  he  was  at  no  expence.  His  table  was  supplied  by  his 
own  herds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants  killed  in  hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the  Highland  chiefs  lived, 
for  many  ages.  At  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  and 
secu  cd,  by  the  inaccessibleness  of  their  countiy,  they  were  free 
and  independent.  As  they  had  little  communication  with  strangers, 

the 
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ihe  customs  of  their  ancestors,  remained  among  them,  and  their 
language  retained  its  original  purity.  Naturally  fond  of  military 
fame,  and  remarkably  attached  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors, 
they  delighted  in  traditions  and  songs,  concerning  the  exploits  of 
their  nation,  and  especially  of  their  own  particular  families.  A 
succession  of  bards  was  retained  in  every  clan,  to  hand  down  the 
memorable  nations  of  their  forefathers.  As  the  sera  of  Fingal,  on 
account  of  O-.sian's  poems,  was  the  most  remarkable,  and  his 
chiefs  the  most  renowned  names  in  tradition,  the  bards  took  care 
to  place  one  of  them  in  the  genealogy  of  every  great  family.  That 
part  of  the  poems,  which  concerned  the  hero  who  was  reg;'rd',d 
ancestor,  was  preserved  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  family,  and  was  delivered  down,  from  race  to  race,  with  won- 
derful exacSlness. 

The  bards  themselves,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  idle.  They 
ere6led  their  immediate  patrons  into  heroes,  and  celebrated  them 
in  their  songs.  As  the  circle  of  their  knowledge  was  narrow, 
their  ideas  were  confined  in  proportion.  A  few  happy  expressions, 
and  the  manners  they  represent,  may  please  those  who  understand 
the  language ;  their  obscurity  and  inaccuracy  would  disgust  in  a 
translation.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  I  kept  wholly  to 
the  compositions  of  Ossian,  in  my  former  and  present  publication. 
As  he  a£led  in  a  more  extensive  sphere,  his  ideas  are  more  noble 
and  universal ;  neither  has  he  so  many  of  those  peculiarities,  which 
are  only  understood  in  a  certain  period  or  country.  The  other 
bards  have  their  beauties,  but  not  in  that  species  of  composition 
in  which  Ossian  excels.  Their  rhymes,  only  calculated  to  kind  e 
a  martial  spirit  among  the  vulgar,  afford  very  1  ttle  pleasure  to  ge- 
nuine taste.  This  observation  only  regards  their  poems  of  tiie 
heroic  kind ;  in  every  other  species  of  poetry  they  are  more  suc- 
cessful. They  express  the  tender  melancholy  of  desponding  love, 
with  irresistible  simplicity  and  nr;ture.  So  well  adi<pted  are  the 
sounds  of  the  words  to  the  sentiments,  that,  even  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  language,  they  pierce  and  dissolve  the  heart. 
Successful  love  is  expp  ssed  with  p  xuiiar  tenderness  and  elegance. 
In  all  their  compositions,  except  the  bf  role,  which  was  solely  cal- 
culated to  anim.ate  the  vulgar,  they  give  us  the  genuine  language 
of  the  heart,  without  any  of  those  affedled  ornaments  of  phraseo- 
X  s  I  j  logyj 
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logy,  which,  though  intended  to  beautify  seiitiments,  divest  tlieni 
of  their  natural  force.  The  ideas,  it  is  confessed  are  too  local,  to 
be  admired,  in  another  language;  to  those  who  ai"e  acquainted 
with  the  manners  they  represent,  and  the  scenes  they  describe, 
they  must  afFord  t]\e  highest  pleasure  and  satisfaftion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  description  and  sentiment,  that,  pro- 
bably, kept  Ossian  so  long  in  the  obscjurity  of  an  almost  lost 
language.  His  ideas,  though  remarkably  proper  for  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  are  so  contrary  to  the  present  advanced  state  of 
society,  that  more  than  a  common  mediocrity  of  taste  is  required, 
to  relish  his  poems  as  they  deserve.  Those  who  alone  were  cap- 
able to  make  a  translation  were,  no  doubt,  conscious  of  this,  and 
chose  rather  to  admire  their  poet  in  secret,  than  see  him  received, 
with  coldness,  in  an  English  dress. 

These  were  long  my  own  sentiments,  and  accordingly,  my  first 
translations,  from  the  Galic,  were  merely  accidental.  The  pub- 
lication, which  soon  after  followed,  was  so  well  received,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  promise  to  my  friends  a  larger  colledion.  In  a 
journey  through  the  Highlands  and  isles,  and,  by  the  assistance 
of  correspondents,  since  I  left  that  country,  all  the  genuine  re- 
mains of  the  works  of  Ossian  have  come  to  my  hands.  In  the 
preceding  volume  *  complete  poems  vi^ere  only  given.  Unfinished 
and  imperfeft  poems  were  purposely  omitted ;  even  some  pieces 
were  rejected  on  account  of  their  length,  and  others,  that  they 
might  not  break  in  upon  that  thread  of  connecSlion,  which  subsists 
in  the  lesser  compositions,  subjoined  to  Fifigal.  That  the  com- 
parative merit  of  pieces  was  not  regarded,  in  the  selection,  will 
readily  appear  to  those  who  shall  read,  attentively,  the  present 
collection.  It  is  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the 
same  strength  of  sentiment  is  sustained  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Temora  made  its  appearance  in 
the  first  colle(3:ion  of  Ossian's  works.  The  second  book,  and  se- 
veral other  episodes,  have  only  fallen  into  my  hands  lately.  The 
story  of  the  poem,  with  which  I  Tiad  be^n  long  acquainted,  enabled 
rae  to  reduce  the  broken  members  of  the  piece  into  the  order  in 
which  they  now  appear.  For  the  ease  of  the  reader,  I  have  di- 
vided 

*  The  Author  allitdes  to  the  poems  preceding  Berrathon,  as  that  poem,  when 
the  book  was  printed  in  two  vohimes,  ended  the  first. 
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vided  myself  Into  books,  as  I  iiad  done  before  with  tlie  poem  of 
Flngal.  As  to  the  merit  of  the  poem  I  shall  not  anticipate  die 
judgment  of  the  public.  My  impartiality  might  be  suspedled,  in 
my  accounts  of  a  work,  which,  in  some  measure,  is  become  my 
own.  If  the  poem  of  Fingal  met  witli  the  applause  of  persons  of 
genuine  taste  I  sliouid  also  hope,  that  Temora  will  not  displease 
them. 

But  what  renders  Temora  Infinitely  more  valuable  than  Fingal. 
is  the  light,  it  throws  on  the  history  of  the  times.  The  first  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  Its  first  kings,  and  several  circumstances,  which 
regard  its  connexion  of  old  with  the  south  and  north  of  Britain,  are 
presented  to  us  in  several  episodes.  The  subjecl  and  catastrophe 
of  the  poem  are  founded  upon  facts,  which  regarded  the  first 
peopling  of  that  country,  and, the  contests  between  the  two  Bri- 
tish nations,  which  originally  Inhabited  it.  In  a  preceding  part 
of  this  Dissertation,  I  have  shown  how  superior  the  probability 
of  Ossian's  traditions  is  to  the  undigested  fiiSlions  of  the  Irish 
bards,  and  the  more  recent  and  regular  legends  of  both  Irish  and 
Scottish  historians.  I  mean  not  to  give  offence  to  the  abetters  of 
tlie  high  antiquities  of  the  two  nations,  though  I  have  all  along 
expressed  my  doubts,  concerning  the  veracity  and  abilities  of  those 
who  deliver  down  their  ancient  history.  For  my  own  part,  I  pre- 
fer the  national  fame,  arising  from  a  few  certain  facts,  to  the 
legendary  and  uncertain  annals  of  ages  of  remote  and  obscure  an- 
tiquity. No  kingdom  now  established  in  Europe,  can  pretend  to 
equal  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Scots,  even  according  to  my  sys- 
tem, so  that  it  is  altogether  needless  to  fix  their  origin  a  fictitious 
millennium  before. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  poems  contained  In  the  first  volume, 
many  Insinuations  have  been  made,  and  doubts  arisen,  concern- 
ing their  authenticity.  I  shall,  probably,  hear  more  of  the  sam.e 
kind  after  the  present  poems  shall  make  their  appearance.  Whether 
these  suspicions  are  suggested  by  prejudice,  or  are  only  the  ef- 
fects of  ignorance  of  facts,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  detei-mine. 
To  me  they  give  no  concern,  as  I  have  it  always  in  my  power  to 
remove  thern.  An  Incredulity  of  this  kind  is  natural  to  persons, 
w^ho  confine  all  merit  to  their  ov/n  age  and  country.  These  are 
generally  the  weakest,  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant,  of  the  peo- 
ple. 
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pie.  Indolently  confined  to  a  place,  their  ideas  are  narrow  and 
circumscribed.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  see  such  people  as  these 
are,  branding  their  ancestors,  with  the  despicable  appellation  of 
barbarians.  Sober  reason  can  easily  discern,  where  the  title  ought 
to  be  fixed  with  more  propriety. 

As  prejudice  is  always  the  efFe£t  of  ignorance,  the  knowing, 
the  men  of  true  taste,  despise  and  dismiss  it.  If  the  poetry  is  good, 
and  the  chara61:ers  natural  and  striking,  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  the  heroes  were  born  in  the  little  village  of 
Angles  in  Jutland,  or  natives  of  the  barren  heaths  of  Caledonia. 
That  honour  which  nations  derive  from  ancestors,  worthy,  or  re- 
nowned, is  merely  ideal.  It  rnay  buoy  up  the  minds  of  individu- 
als, but  it  contributes  very  little  to  their  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  others.  But  of  all  those  prejudices  which  are  incident  to  nar- 
row minds,  that  which  measures  the  merit  of  performances  by  the 
vulgar  opinion,  concerning  the  country  which  produced  them,  is 
certainly  the  most  ridiculous.  Ridiculous,  however,  as  it  is,  few 
have  the  courage  to  reject  it  j  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
a  few  quaint  lines  of  a  Roman  or  Greek  epigrammatist,  if  dug  out 
of  the  ruins  of  Hcrculaneum,  would  meet  with  more  cordial  and 
universal  applause,  than  all  the  most  beautiful  and  natural  rhap- 
sodies of  all  the  Celtic  bards  and  Scandinavian  scalders  that  ever 
existed. 

While  some  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  compositions  of  Os- 
sian,  others  strenuously  endeavour  to  appropriate  them  to  the  Irish 
nation.  Though  the  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  sufficiently  con- 
tradi£t  so  absurd  an  opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  the 
satisfaftion  of  some,  to  examine  the  narrow  foundation,  on  which 
this  extraordinary  claim  is  built. 

Of  all  the  nations  descended  from  the.  ancient  Celta,  the  Scots 
and  Irish  are  the  most  similar  in  language,  customs,  and  man- 
ners. This  argues  a  more  intimate  conne£l:ion  between  them, 
than  a  remote  descent  from  the  great  Celtic  stock.  It  is  evident, 
in  short,  that,  at  some  one  period  or  other,  they  formed  one  so- 
ciety, were  subject  to  the  same  government,  and  were,  in  all 
^espefls,  one  and  the  same  people.  How  they  became  divided, 
which  the  colony,  or  which  the  mother  nation,  does  not  fall  nov/ 
to  be  discussed.  The  first  circumstance  that  induced  me  to  dis- 
regard 
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j-egard  the  vulgarly-received  opinion  of  the  Hibernirtn  extra£lion 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  was  my  observations  on  their  ancient  lan- 
guage. That  dia!e»St  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  spoken  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  is  much  more  pure,  more  agreeable  to  its  mother  lan- 
guage, and  more  abounding  with  primitives,  than  that  now  spoken, 
or  even  that  which  has  been  writ  for  some  centuries  back,  amongst 
the  most  unmixed  part  of  the  Irish  nation.  A  Scotsman,  tolera- 
bly conversant  in  his  own  language,  understands  an  Irish  compo- 
sition, from  that  derivative  analogy  which  it  has  to  the  Galic  of 
North  Britain.  An  Irishman,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the 
aid  of  study,  can  never  understand  a  composition  in  the  Galic 
tongue.  This  affords  a  proof,  that  the  Scots  Galic  is  the  most 
original,  and  consequently  the  language  of  a  more  ancient  and 
unmixed  people.  The  Irish,  however  backward  they  may  be  to 
allow  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  antiquity,  seem  inadvert- 
ently to  acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  appellation  they  give  to  tlie 
diale<£l:  they  speak.  They  call  their  own  language  Gaelic  Eiritiach, 
\.  e.  CaledoJiian  Irish,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  the  diale£l 
of  North  Britain  a  Chaelic  or  the  Caledoman  tonguCy  emphatically. 
A  circumstance  of  this  nature  tends  more  to  decide  which  is  the 
most  ancient  nation,  than  the  united  testimonies  of  a  whole  le- 
gion of  ignorant  bards  and  senachies,  who,  perhaps  never  dreamed 
of  bringing  the  Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  till  some  one  of 
them,  more  learned  than  rest,  discovered,  that  the  Romans  cal- 
led the  first  Ibera,  and  the  latter  Hibeniia,  On  such  a  slight  founda- 
tion were  probably  built  those  romantic  fictions,  concerning  the 
Milesians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  the  poems 
published  under  the  name  of  Ossian,  are  not  of  Irish  composition. 
The  favourite  chimaera,  that  Ireland  is  the  mother  country,  of 
the  Scots,  is  totally  subverted  and  ruined.  The  fi£tions  concern- 
ing the  antiquities  of  that  country,  which  were  forming  for  ages, 
and  growing  as  they  came  down,  on  the  hands  of  successive  se- 
nachies znd  Jileas,  are  found,  at  last,  to  be  the  spurious  brood  of 
modern  and  ignorant  ages.  To  those  who  know  how  tenacious 
the  Irish  are,  of  their  pretended  Iberian  descent,  this  alone  is  proof 
sufficient,  that  poems  so  subversive  of  their  system,  coujd  never 
be  produced  by  an  Hibernian  bard.     But  when  we  look  to  the 

language, 
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language,  it  is  so  different  from  the  Irish  dialeft,  that  it  would  he 
as  Tidicul(jps  to  think,  that  Mikon's  Paradise  Lost  could  be  wrote 
by  a  Scottish  peasant,  as  to  suppose,  that  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian  were  writ  in  Ireland. 

Thrf  pretensions  of  Ireland  to  Ossian  proceed  from  another 
quarter.  There  are  handed  dovra,  in  that  country,  traditional 
poems,  concerning  the  Fiona,  or  the  heroes  of  Fio?t  Mac  Comnal. 
This  FroUf  say  the  Irish  annalists,  was  general  of  the  militia  of 
Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  in  the  third  century.  Where 
Keating  and  OTIaherty  learried  that  Ireland  had  an  embodied  miYiti-i 
so  early,  is  not  easy  for  me  to  determine.  Their  information  cer- 
tainly did  not  come  from  the  Irish  poems,  concerning  Fion.  I 
have  just  now,  in  my  hands,  all  that  remain  of  those  compositions; 
but,  unluckily  for  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  a  very  modern  period.  Every  stanza,  nay  almost  every 
line,  alFords  striking  proofs,  that  they  cannot  be  three  centuries 
old.  Their  allusions  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  so  many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  how 
any  one  could  dream  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  entirely  writ 
in  that  romantic  taste,  which  prevailed  two  ages  ago.  Giants, 
inchanted  xastles,  dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches  and  magicians  form 
the  M'^hole  circle  of  the  poet's  invention.  The  celebrated  Fion 
eould  scarcely  move  from  one  hillock  to  another,  without  encoun- 
tering a  giant,  or  being  entangled  in  the  circles  of  a  magician. 
Witches,  on  broomsticks  were  continually  hovering  round  him, 
Kke  crows ;  and  he  had  freed  Inchanted  virgins  in  every  valley  in 
Ireland.  In  short,  i^isw,  great  as  he  was,  passed  a  disagreeable 
life.  Not  only  had  he  to  engage  all  the  mischiefs' in  his  own  coun- 
try, foreign  armies  invaded  him,  assisted  by  magicians  and  witches. 
Slid  headed  by  kings  as  tall  as  the  main-mast  of  a  first  rate.  It 
must  be  ovaied,  however,  that  Fiott  was  not  inferior  to  them  in 
height. 

A  chos  air  Cromleach.,  druim-ard, 

Chos  eile  air  Crom-m.eal  dubh, 

Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 

An  d'uisgeo  Lubhair  na  fruth. 

With  one  foot  on  Cromleach  his  brow. 

The  otJicr  on  Crommal  the  dark, 
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Fwn  took  up  with  his  large  hand 
The  water  from  Luhar  of  the  streams. 

Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  another,  in  Ulster,  and  the  river  Lubar  ran  through  the 
intermediate  valley.  The  property  of  such  a  monster  as  this  Fmiy 
I  should  never  have  disputed  with  any  nation.  But  the  bard 
liimsclf,  in  the  poem,  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken, 
cedes  him  to  Scotland. 

FiON  o  Albin,  siol  nan  laoich. 
FioNyroOT  Albion,  race  of  heroes! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradi£l  the  authority  of  a  bard,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  I  should  have  given  as  my  opinion,  that  tliis 
enormous  Fion  was  of  the  race  of  the  Hibernian  giants,  of  Ruanus, 
or  some  other  celebrated  name,  rather  than  a  native  of  Caledonia, 
whose  inhabitants,  now  at  least,  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
stature. 

If  Fio7i  was  so  remarkable  for  his  stature,  his  heroes  had  also 
other  extraordinary  properties.  In  iveight  all  the  so?is  of  strangers 
yielded  to  the  celebrated  Ton-iosal ;  and  for  hardness  of  skull,  and, 
perhaps,  for  thickness  too,  the  valiant  Oscar  stood  unrivalled 
and  alone.  Ossian  himself  had  many  singular  and  less  delicate 
qualifications,  than  playing  on  the  harp  j  and  the  brave  Cuchul- 
lin  was  of  so  diminutive  a  size,  as  to  be  taken  for  a  child  of  two 
years  of  age,  by  the  gigantic  Swaran.  To  illustrate  this  subject, 
I  shall  here  lay  before  the  reader,  the  history  of  some  of  the  Irish 
poems,  concerning  Fion  Mac  Comnal.  A  translation  of  these 
pieces,  if  well  executed,  might  afford  satisfa£l:ion  to  the  public. 
But  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a  native  of  Ireland.  To  draw 
forth,  from  obscurity,  the  poems  of  my  own  country,  has  afforded 
ample  employment  to  me-,  besides,  I  am  too  difHdent  of  my  own 
abilities,  to  undertake  such  a  work.  A  gentleman  in  Dublin  ac- 
cused me  to  the  public  of  committing  blunders  and  absurdities,  in 
translating  die  language  of  my  ov/n  country,  and  that  before  any 
translation  of  mine  appeared.  *  How  the  gentleman  came  to  see 
Y  y  my 

*  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  ist  December,  1761,  appeared,  the  follow- 
ing Aclvertifement ; 

«'  Speedily 
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my  blunders  before  I  committed  them,  is  not  easy  to  determine  ; 
if  it  did  not  conclude,  that,  ^s  a  Scotsman,  and,  of  course  de- 
scended of  the  Milesian  race,  I  might  have  committed  some  of 
those  oversights,  which  perhaps  very  unjustly,  are  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irish  poems,  concerning  the  Fiona, 
it  appears,  that  Fioji  Mac  Comnal  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Cor- 
mac,  which  is  placed  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  senachies, 
in  the  third  century.  They  even  fix  the  death  of  Fingal  in  the 
year  286,  yet  his  son  Ossian  is  made  cotemporary  with  St.  Pat- 
rick, who  preached  the  gospel  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  age.  Ossian,  though,  at  that  time,  he  must  have  been  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  daughter  young  enough  to 
become  wife  to  the  saint.  On  account  of  this  family  connection, 
Patrick  of  the  Psalms,  for  so  the  apostle  of  Ireland  is  emphatically 
called  in  the  poems,  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of  Ossiant, 
and  in  hearing  the  great  actions  of  his  family.  The  saint  some- 
times threw  off  the  austerity  of  his  profession,  drunk  freely,  and 
had  his  soul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  in  order  to  hear,  with 
becoming  enthusiasm,  the  poems  of  his  father-in-law.  One  of 
the  poems  begins  with  this  piece  of  useful  information. 

Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhur,- 
Gun  Sailm  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Ghluais  e  thigh  Ossian  mhic  Fhion^ 
O  san  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  Teantach  mor  na  Fiona.  It  appears  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  same  story  with  the  battle  of  Lora,  one  of  the 
poems  of  the  genuine  Ossian.  The  circumstances  and  catastrophe 
in  both  are  much  the  same  j  but  the  Irish  Ossian  discovers  the  age 

in 

"  Speedily  will  be  published,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom,  who  hath  been,  for 
some  time  past,  employed  in  translating  and  writing  Historical  Notes  to 

FINGAL: 

A  POEM, 
Originally  wrote  in  the  Irish  or  Erse  language.  In  the  preface  to  which,  the  tran- 
slator, who  is  a  perfed  master  of  the  Irish  tongue,  will  give  an  account  of  the  man- 
-ners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Irish  or  Scots  :  and,  therefore,  most  humbly  entreats 
the  public,  to  wait  for  his  edition,  which  will  appear  in  a  short  time,  as  he  will  set 
forth  all  the  blunders  and  absurdities  in  the  edition  now  printing  in  London,  and 
shew  the  ignorance  of  the  English  translator,  ia  his  knowledge  of  Irish  grammar, 
not  understanding  any  part  of  that  accidence." 
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m  which  lie  lived,  by  an  unlucky  anachronism.  After  describing 
the  total  rout  of  Erragon,  he  very  gravely  concludes  with  this  re- 
markable anecdote,  "  that  none  of  the  foe  escaped,  but  a  few, 
who  were  allowed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  tlie  Holy  Land."  This 
circumstance  fixes  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  piece  some 
centuries  after  the  famous  croisade ;  for,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
poet  thought  the  time  of  the  croisade  so  ancient,  that  he  confounds 
it  with  the  age  of  Fingal.  Erragon,  in  the  course  of  this  poem, 
is  often  called, 

Roigh  Lochlin  an  do  shloigh. 

King  of  Denmark  of  two  nations y 
which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, a  circumstance  which  brings  down  the  date  of  the  piece  to 
an  sra  not  far  remote.  Modern,  however,  as  this  pretended  Os- 
sian  was,  it  is  certain,  he  lived  before  the  Irish  had  dreamed  of 
appropriating  Fion  or  Fingaly  to  themselves.  He  concludes  the 
poem,  with  this  refle£lion. 

Na  fagha  se  comhthrom  nan  n'  arm, 

Erragon  Mac  Annir  nan  lann  glas 

'San  n'ALBiN  ni  'n  abairtair  Triath 

Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'  Fhiona  as. 
*'  Had  Erragon,  son  of  Annir  of  gleaming  swords,    avoided  the 
equal  contest  of  arms,  (single  combat)  no  chief  should  have  after- 
wards been  numbered  in  Albion,  and  the  heroes  of  Fion  should 
no  more  be  named." 

The  next  poem  tliat  falls  under  our  observation  is  Cath-cabhra, 
or.  The  death  of  Oscar.  This  piece  is  founded  on  the  same  story 
which  we  have  in  the  first  book  of  Temora.  So  little  thought  the 
author  of  Cath-cabhra  of  making  Oscar  his  countryman,  that,  in 
the  course  of  two  hundred  lines,  of  which  the  poems  consists,  he 
puts  the  following  expression  thrice  in  the  mouth  of  the  hero  : 

Albion  an  sa  d'  roina  m'  arach. — 

Albion  ivhere  Iivas  born  and  bred. 
The  poem  contains  almost  all  the  incidents  in  the  first  book  of 
Temora.  In  one  circumstance  the  bard  differs  materially  from 
Ossian.  Oscar,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar,  was 
carried  by  his  people  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  comraartded 
Y  y  ij  a 
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a  prospect  of  the  sea.    A  fleet  appeared  at  a  distance,  and  the  hero 
exclaims  with  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  shean-athair  at'  an 

'S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cabhair  chugain, 

O  Albin  na  n'  ioma  stuagh. 
"  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with  aid  to  our  field, 
from  Albion  of  many  waves  !"  The  testimony  of  this  bard  is 
sufficient  to  confute  the  idle  fictions  of  Keating  and  OTlahcrty  j 
for,  though  he  is  far  from  being  ancient,  it  is  probable,  he  flouri- 
shed a  full  century  before  these  historians.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  a  much  better  christian  than  chronologer ;  for  Fiony 
though  he  is  placed  two  centuries  before  St.  Patrick,  very  devoutly 
recommends  the  soul  of  his  grandson  to  his  Redeemer. 

Diian  a  Gharibh  Mac-Starn  is  another  Irish  poem  in  high  re- 
pute. The  grandeur  of  its  images,  and  its  propriety  of  sentiment, 
might  have  induced  me  to  give  a  translation  of  it,  had  not  I  some 
expectations  of  seeing  it  in  the  colle6lion  of  the  Irish  Ossian's 
poems,  promised  more  than  a  year  since,  to  the  public.  The  au- 
thor descends  sometimes  from  the  region  of  the  sublime  to  low 
and  indecent  description  j  the  last  of  which,  the  Irish  translator, 
no  doubt,  will  choose  to  leave  in  the  obscurity  of  the  original. 
In  this  piece  Cuchullin  is  used  with  very  little  ceremony,  for  he  is  oft 
called,  the  Dog  of  Tarn,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  This  severe 
title  of  the  redoubtable  Cuchullin^  the  most  renowned  of  Irish  cham- 
pions, proceeded  from  the  poet's  ignorance  of  Etymology.  Cu, 
voicey  or  commander,  signifies  also  a  dog.  The  poet  chose  the 
last,  as  the  most  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  epic  poem 
of  Fingal.  Garlbh  Mac  Starn  is  the  same  with  Ossian's  Swaran, 
the  son  of  Starno.  His  single  combats  with,  and  his  victory  over 
all  the  heroes  of  Ireland,  excepting  the  celebrated  dog  of  Taruy  i.  e. 
Cuchullin,  afford  matter  for  two  hundred  lines  of  tolerable  poetry. 
Garibh's  progress  in  search  of  Cuchullin,  and  his  intrigue  with 
the  gigantic  Emir-bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enables  the  poet  to  ex- 
tend his  piece  to  four  hundred  linesl  This  author,  it  is  true,  makes 
Cuchullin  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal  he  calls 
the  guiding  star  of  the  women  of  Ireland.  The  property  of  this  en- 
ormous lady  I  shall  not  dispute  with  him,  or  any  other.     But  as 

he 
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he  speaks  with  great  tenderness  of  the  daughters  of  the  cotivent^  and 
throws  out  some  hints  against  the  English  nation,  it  is  probable  he 
lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to  be  intimately  acquainted  witli  the 
genealogy  of  Cuchullin. 

Another  Irish  Ossian,  for  there  were  many,  as  appears  from  their 
difference  in  language  and  sentiment,  speaks  very  dogmatically  of 
Fion  Mac  Cojuml,  as  an  Irishman.  Little  can  be  said  for  the  judg- 
ment of  this  poet,  and  less  for  his  delicacy  of  sentiment.  The  history 
of  one  of  his  episodes  may,  at  once,  stand  as  a  specimen  of  his  want 
of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fion^  happened  to  be  threatened' 
with  an  invasion,  by  three  great  potentates,  the  kings  of  Lochlin, 
Sweden,  and  France.  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  impropriety 
of  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  language  of  my  author.  Fion^  upon  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  intended  invasion,  sent  Ca-olt,  Ossian,  and  Oscar,  to  watch 
the  bay,  in  which,  it  was  apprehended,  the  enemy  was  to  land. 
Oscar  was  the  worst  choice  of  a. scout  that  could  be  made,  for, 
brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the  bad  property  of  falling  very  often 
asleep  on  his  post,  nor  was  it  possible  to  awake  him,  without  cut- 
ting off  one  of  his  fingers,  or  dashing  a  large  stone  against  his 
head.  When  the  enemy  appeared,  Oscar,  very  unfortunately, 
was  asleep.  Ossian  and  Ca-olt  consulted  about  the  method  of 
wakening  him,  and  they,  at  last,  fixed  on  the  stone,  as  the  less 
dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  chlach,  nach  gan, 

Agus  a  n'  aighai'  chiean  gun  bhuail ; 

Tri  mil  an  tuUoch  gun  chri',  ^c. 
"  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  stone,  and  struck  it  against  the  hero's 
head.  The  hill  shook  for  three  miles,  as  the  stone  rebounded  and 
rolled  away."  Oscar  rose  in  wrath,  and  his  father  gravely  de- 
sired him  to  spend  his  rage  on  his  enemies,  which  he  did  to  so 
good  purpose,  that  he  singly  routed  a  whole  wing  of  their  army. 
The  confederate  kings  advanced,  nctwithftanding,  till  they 
came  to  a  narrow  pass,  possessed  by  the  celebrated  Ton-iosal. 
This  name  is  very  significant  of  the  singular  property  of  the  hero 
who  bore  it.  Ton-iosal,  though  brave,  was  so  heivy  and  un- 
wieldly,  that,  when  he  sat  down,  it  took  the  whole  force  of  an 
hundred  men  to  set  him  upright  on  his  feet  3gain.    Luckily  for 

;he 
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die  preservation  of  Ireland,  the  hero  happened  to  be  standing  when 
the  enemy  appeared,  and  he  gave  so  good  an  account  of  them, 
that  Fion,  upon  his  arrival,  found  little  to  do,  but  to  divide  the 
spoil  among  his  soldiers. 

All  these  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  Ossian,  Oscar,  and  Ca- 
olt  says  the  poet,  were 

Siol  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 
The  sons  o/'Erin  of  blue  steel. 
Neither  shall  I  much  dispute  the  matter  with  him :  He  has  my 
consent  also  to  appropriate  to  Ireland  the  celebrated  Ton-Iosal.  I 
shall  only  say,  that  they  are  different  persons  from  those  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Scots  poems ;  and  that,  though  the  stupendous 
valour  of  the  first  is  so  remarkable,  they  have  not  been  equally  lucky 
with  the  latter,  in  their  poet.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that 
Fion,  who  lived  some  ages  before  St.  Patrick,  swears  like  a  very 
good  Christian. 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  case. 

By  God,  ivho  shaped  every  case. 
It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line  quoted,  Ossian, 
who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days,  seems  to  have  understood  some- 
thing of  the  English,  a  language  not  then  subsisting.  A  person, 
more  sanguine  for  the  honour  of  his  country  than  I  am,  might 
argue,  from  this  circumstance,  that  this  pretendedly  Irish  Ossian 
was  a  native  of  Scotland ;  for  my  countrymen  are  universally  al- 
lowed to  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  second-sight. 

From  the  instances  given,  the  reader  may  form  a  complete  idea 
of  the  Irish  compositions  concerning  tlie  Fiona.  The  greatest  part 
of  them  make  the  heroes  of  Fion, 

SIol  Albin  a  n'nioma  caoile. 

The  race  o/"  Albion  of  many  firths. 
The  re&t  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But,  the  truth  is,  that 
their  authority  Is  of  little  consequence  on  either  side.  From  the 
instances  I  have  given,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
Tery  modern  period.  The  pious  ejaculations  they  contain,  their 
allusions  to  tlie  manners  of  the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Had  even  tlic  authors  of  these  pieces  avoided  all  allu-» 
sjons  to  tacir  own  times,  it  is  impossible  that  the  poems  could  pass. 

for 
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for  ancient,  in  the  eyes  of  any  person  tolerably  conversant  with 
the  Irish  tongue.  The  idiom  is  so  corrupted  and  so  many  words 
borrowed  from  the  English,  that  that  language  must  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  Ireland  before  tlie  poems  were  written. 

It  remains  now  to  shew,  how  the  Irish  bards  began  to  appro- 
priate Ossian  and  his  heroes  to  their  own  country.  After  the  Eng- 
lish conquest,  many  of  the  natives  of  Ireland,  averse  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  either  a£lually  were  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  conquer- 
ors, or  at  least,  paid  little  regard  to  their  government.  The 
Scots,  in  tliose  ages,  were  often  in  open  war,  and  never  in  cor- 
dial friendship  with  the  English.  The  similarity  of  manners  and 
language,  the  traditions  concerning  their  common  origin,  and 
above  all,  iheir  having  to  do  witli  the  same  enemy,  created  a  free 
and  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Scottish  and  Irish  nations. 
As  the  custom  of  retaining  bards  and  senachles  was  common  to 
both ;  so  each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  system  of  history,  it  maters 
not  how  much  soever  fabulous,  concerning  their  respe£live  origin. 
It  was  the  natural  policy  of  the  times,  to  reconcile  the  traditions 
of  both  nations  together,  and,  if  possible,  to  deduce  them  from 
the  same  original  stock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that  time,  made  great 
progress  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  ancient  language,  and 
the  traditional  history  of  the  nation,  became  confined  entirely  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  several  con- 
curring circumstances,  into  the  last  degree  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism. The  Irish,  who,  for  some  ages  before  the  conquest,  had 
possessed  a  competent  share  of  that  kind  of  learning,  which  then 
prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  impose  their 
own  fictions  on  the  ignorant  Highland  senachies,  by  flattering  the 
vanity  of  the  Highlanders,  with  their  long  list  of  Heremonian 
kings,  and  heroes,  they,  without  contradidtion,  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  charatler  of  being  the  mother-nation  of  the  Scots  of 
Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly,  was  established  that  Hibernian 
system  of  the  original  of  the  Scots,  which  afterwards,  for  want 
of  any  other,  was  universally  I'eceived.  The  Scots  of  the  low- 
country,  who,  by  losing  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  lost, 
together  witli  it,  their  national  traditions,  received,  implicitly,  the 

history 
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history  of  their  country,  from  Irish  refugees,  or  from  Highland 
senachies,  persuaded  over  into  the  Hibernian  system. 

These  circumstances,  arc  far  from,  being  ideal  We  have  re- 
maining many  particular  traditions,  which  bear  testimony  to  a 
fa£t,  of  itself  abundantly  probable.  What  makes  the  matter  in- 
<:ontestible  is,  that  the  ancient  traditional  accounts  of  the  genuine 
origin  of  the  Scots,  have  been  handed  down  without  interruption. 
Though  a  few  ignorant  senachies  might  be  persuaded  out  of  their 
own  opinion,  by  the  smoothness  of  an  Irish  tale,  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  eradicate,  from  among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  their  own 
national  traditions.  These  traditions  afterwards  so  much  prevail- 
ed, tliat  the  Highlanders  continue  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
pretended  Hibernian  extracSt  of  the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chro- 
nicle writers,  strangers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their  coimtry, 
preserved  only  from  falling  to  the  ground,  so  improbable  a  story. 

It  was,  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  Irish  be- 
came acquainted  with,  and  carried  into  their  country,  the  compo- 
sitions of  Ossian.  The  scene  of  many  of  the  pieces  being  in 
Ireland,  suggested  first  to  them  a  hint,  of  making  both  heroes  and 
poet  natives  of  that  island.  In  order  to  do  this  efFe£tuaily,  they 
found  it  neceflary  to  rejeft  the  genuine  poems,  as  every  line  was 
pregnant  with  proofs  of  their  Scottish  original,  and  to  dress  up  3 
fable,  on  the  same  subje£t,  in  their  own  language.  So  ill  quali- 
fied, however,  were  their  bards  to  efFedluate  this  change,  that 
amidst  all  their  desires  to  make  the  Fiona  Irishmen,  they  every 
now  and  then  called  them  Siol  Albin.  It  was,  probably,  after  a 
succession  of  some  generations,  that  the  bards  had  effrontery 
enough  to  establish  an  Irish  genealogy  for  Fioriy  and  deduce  him 
from  the  Milesian  race  of  kings.  In  some  of  the  oldest  Irish  poems, 
on  the  subjefl,  the  great-grand-father  of  Flon  is  made  a  Scandi- 
navian ;  and  his  heroes  are  often  called  SioL  Lochlin  na  beum  ; 
i.  e.  the  race  of  Lochlin  of  luounds.  The  only  poem  that  runs  up 
the  family  of  Fion  to  Nuades  Niveus,  king  of  Ireland,  is  evidently 
not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  -,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  it 
mentions  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  so  famous  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

This  subjedl,  perhaps,  is  pursued  farther  than  it  deserves ;  but 
a  discussion  of  the  pretensions  of  Ireland  to  Ossian,  was  become 
in  some  measure  necessary.    If  the  Irish  poems,  concerning  the 

Fionay 
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Fiona,  should  appear  ridiculous,  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that 
they  are  scarcely  more  so  than  the  poems  of  other  nations,  at  that 
period.  On  other  subjeds,  the  bards  of  Ireland  have  displayed  a 
genius  worthy  of  any  age  or  nation.  It  was,  alone,  in  matters  of 
antiquity,  that  they  were  monstrous  in  their  fables.  Their  love- 
sonnets,  and  their  elegies  on  the  death  of  persons  worthy  or  re- 
nowned, abound  with  such  beautiful  simplicity  of  sentiment,  and 
wild  harmony  of  numbers,  that  they  become  more  than  an  atone- 
ment for  their  errors,  in  every  other  species  of  poetry.  But  the 
beauty  of  these  pieces,  depend  so  much  on  a  certain  curiosa  felidtas 
of  expression  in  the  original,  that  tliey  must  appear  much  to  dis-. 
advantage  in  another  language. 
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XA-MONG  the  monuments  remaining  of  the  ancient  state  of  nations, 
few  are  more  valuable  than  their  poems  or  songs.  History,  when 
It  treats  of  remote  and  dark  ages,  is  seldom  very  instru6i:ive.  The 
beginnings  of  society,  in  every  country,  are  involved  in  fabulous 
confusion ;  and  though  they  were  not,  they  would  furnish  few 
events  worth  recording.  But,  in  every  period  of  society,  human 
manners  are  a  curious  spe£lacle ;  and  the  most  natural  pi£lures  of 
ancient  manners  are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of  nations. 
These  present  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  history  of 
such  transactions  as  a  rude  age  can  afford.  The  history  of  human 
imagination  and  passion.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  the  no- 
tions and  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  most  artless  ages ; 
discovering  what  objefts  they  admired,  and  .what  pleasures  they 
pursued,  before  those  refinements  of  society  had  taken  place,  which 
enlarge  indeed,  and  diversify  the  transactions,  but  disguise  the 
manners  of  mankind. 

Besides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have  with  philosophical 
observers  of  human  nature,  they  have  another  with  persons  of 
taste.  They  promise  some  of  the  highest  beauties  of  poetical 
writing.  Irregular  and  unpolished  we  may  expeCl  the  productions 
of  uncultivated  ages  to  be ;  but  abounding,  at  the  same  time,  with 
that  enthusiasm,  that  vehemence  and  fire,  which  are  the  soul  of 

poetry. 
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poetiy.  For  many  circumstances  of  those  times  which  we  cal! 
barbarous,  are  favourable  to  the  poetical  spirit.  That  state,  in 
which  humart  nature  shoots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for  other 
improvements,  certainly  encourages  the  high  exertions  of  fancy 
and  passion. 

In  the  infancy  of  societies,  men  live  scattered  and  dispersed,  In 
the  midst  of  solitary  rural  scenes,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  are 
their  chief  entertainment.  They  meet  with  many  objefts,  to  them 
new  and  strange ;  their  wonder  and  surprise  are  frequently  excited  j 
and  by  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune  occuring  in  their  unsettled 
state  of  life,  their  passions  are  raised  to  the  utmost.  Their  pas- 
sions have  nothing  to  restrain  them  :  their  imagination  has  nothing 
to  check  it.  They  display  themselves  to  one  another  without  dis- 
guise :  and  converse  and  a£l  in  the  uncovered  simplicity  of  nature. 
As  their  feelings  are  strong,  so  their  language,  of  itself,  assumes 
a  poetical  turn.  Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  describe  every  thing 
in  the  strongest  colours ;  which  of  course  renders  their  speech 
piduresque  and  figurative.  Figurative  language  owes  its  rise 
chiefly  to  two  causes ;  to  the  want  of  proper  names  for  objedts, 
and  to  the  influence  of  imagination  and  passion  over  the  form  of 
expression.  Both  these  causes  concur  in  the  infancy  of  society. 
Figures  are  commonly  considered  as  artificial  modes  of  speech, 
devised  by  orators  and  poets,  after  the  world  had  advanced  to  a 
refined  state.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  Men  never  have 
used  so  many  figures  of  style,  as  in  those  rude  ages,  when,  be- 
sides the  power  of  a  warm  imagination  to  suggest  lively  images, 
the  want  of  proper  and  precise  terms  for  the  ideas  they  would  ex- 
press, obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  circumlocution,  metaphor, 
comparison,  and  all  those  substituted  forms  of  expression,  which 
give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An  American  chief,  at  tlxis  day, 
harangues  at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical 
style,  tlian  a  modern  European  would  adventure  to  use  in  an  epic 
poem. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  the  genius  and  manners  of  men  un- 
dergo a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy  than  to  sprightliness 
and  sublimity.  As  the  world  advances,  the  understanding  gains 
ground  upon  the  imagination  j  the  understanding  is  more  exercised; 
tlie  imagination  less.  Fewer  objeO:§  ocfur  that  are  new  or  sur- 
prising. 
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prising.  Men  apply  themselves  to  trace  the  causes  of  things-,  they 
corred  and  refine  one  another ;  they  subdue  or  disguise  their  pas-k 
sions  ;  they  form  their  exterior  manners  upon  one  uniform  standard 
of  politeness  and  civility.  Human  nature  is  pruned  according  to 
method  and  rule.  Language  advances  from  sterility  to  copious- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time,  from  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  to 
correftness  and  precision.  Style  becomes  more  chaste  •,  but  less  ani- 
mated. The  progress  of  the  world  in  this  resped  resembles  the  pro- 
gress of  age  in  man.  The  powers  of  imagination  are  most  vigorous 
and  predominant  in  youth ;  those  of  the  understanding  ripen  more 
slowly,  and  often  attain  not  their  maturity,  till  the  imagination  begin 
to  flag.  Hence,  poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagination.  Is  fre- 
quently most  glowing  and  animated  in  the  first  ages  of  society. 
As  the  ideas  of  our  youth  are  remembered  with  a  peculiar  pleasure 
on  account  of  their  liveliness  and  vivacity ;  so  the  most  ancient 
poems  have  often  proved  the  greatest  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  said  to  be  more  ancient  than  prose :  and  how- 
ever paradoxical  such  an  aflertion  may  seem,  yet,  in  a  qualified 
sense  it  is  true.  Men  certainly  never  conversed  with  one  another 
in  regular  numbers ;  but  even  their  ordinary  language  would,  in 
ancient  times,  for  the  reasons  before  assigned,  approach  to  a  po- 
etical style  •,  and  the  first  compositions  transmitted  to  posterity,  be- 
yond doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  sense,  poems  ;  that  is,  compositions 
in  which  imagination  had  the  chief  hand,  formed  into  some  kind 
of  numbers,  and  pronounced  with  a  musical  modulation  or  tone. 
Music  or  song  has  been  found  coaeval  with  society  among  the  most 
barbarous  nations.  The  only  subjects  which  could  prompt  men, 
in  their  first  rude  state,  to  utter  their  thoughts  in  compositions  of 
any  length,  were  such  as  naturally  assumed  the  tone  of  poetry ; 
praises  of  their  gods,  or  of  their  ancestors  ;  commemorations  of 
their  own  warlike  exploits;  or  lamentations  over  their  misfortunes^ 
And  before  writing  was  invented,  no  other  compositions,  except 
songs  or  poems,  could  take  such  hold  on  the  imagination  and  me- 
mory, as  to  be  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down 
from  one  race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  expert  to  find  poems  among  the  antiquities  of 
all  nations.  It  is  probable  too,  that  an  extensive  search  would 
discover  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  among  all  the  most  an- 
cient 
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cient  poetical  produclions,  from  whatever  country  they  have  pro- 
ceeded. In  a  similar  state  of  manners,  similar  obje£ls  and  passions 
operating  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  will  stamp  their  pro- 
duflions  with  the  same  general  character.  Some  diversity  will, 
no  doubt,'  be  occasioned  by  climate  and  genius.  But  mankind 
never  bear  such  resembling  features,  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings 
of  society.  Its  subsequent  revolutions  give  rise  to  the  principal 
distinftions  among  nations ;  and  divert,  into  channels  v/idely  se- 
parated, that  current  of  human  genius  and  m.anners,  which 
descends  originally  from  one  spring.  What  we  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  call  the  oriental  vein  of  poetry,  because  some  of 
the  earliest  poetical  productions  have  come  to  us  from  the  East, 
is  probably  no  more  oriental  than  accidental ;  it  is  the  charac-. 
teristical  of  an  age  rather  than  a  country ;  and  belongs,  in  some 
measure,  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period.  Of  this  the  works  of 
Ossian  seem  to  furnish  a  remarkable  proof. 

Our  present  subje£t  leads  us  to  investigate  the  ancient  poetical 
remains,  not  so  much  of  the  East,  or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  of  the  Northen  nations  ;  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  Go- 
thic poetry  has  any  resemblance  to  the  Celtic  or  Galic,  which  we 
are  about  to  consider.  Though  the  Goths,  under  which  name 
we  usually  comprehend  all  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  were  a  people 
altogether  fierce  and  martial,  and  noted,  to  a  proverb,  for  their 
iignorance  of  the  liberal  arts,  yet  they  too,  from  the  earliest  times, 
had  their  poets  and  their  songs.  Their  poets  were  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Scolders,  and  their  songs  were  termed  Fyses  *.  Saxo 

Grammaticus, 

*  Olaus  Worniius,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  dr  I.iteratura  Runica,  has 
jt'ivcn  a  particular  account  of  the  Gothic  poetry,  commonly  caHcd  Runic,  from 
Jium-s,  which  signifies  the  Gothic  letfers.  He  informs  us  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  different  kinds  of  measure  or  verse  used  in  their 
Vyses;  and  though  we  are  accustomed  to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic  invention,  he  says 
expressly,  that  among  all  these  measures,  rhyme,  or  correspondence  of  final  sylla- 
bles, was  never  employed.  He  analyses  the  strutilure  of  one  of  these  kinds  of  verse, 
that  in  which  the  poem  of  Lodbrog,  afterwards  quoted,  is  written  ;  which  exliibits 
a  very  singular  species  of  harmony,  if  it  can  be  allowed  that  name,  depending  neither 
upon  rhyme  nor  upon  metrical  feet,  or  quantity  of  syllables,  but  chiefly  upon  the 
number  of  the  syllables,  and  the  disposition  of  the  letters.  In  every  stanza  was  an 
equal  number  of  lines;  in  every  line  six  syllables.  In  each  distich,  it  was  requisite 
that  three  words  should  begin"  with  the  same  letter  ;  two  of  the  corresponding  word? 
placed  in  the  first  line  of  the  distich,  the  third,  in  the  second  line.  In  each  line 
were  also  required  two  syllables,  but  never  the  final  ones  formed  either  of  the  same 
consonants,  or  same  vowels.  As  an  example  of  this  measure,  Olaus  gives  us  these 
two  Latin  lines  construded  exactly  according  to  the  above  rxiles  of  Runic  verse: 

Christus 
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Crammaticus,  a  Danish  historian  of  considerable  note,  who  flouri- 
shed in  the  thirteenth  century,  informs  us  that  very  many  of  these 
songs,  containing  the  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  the  country, 
vv^ere  found  engraven  upon  rocks  in  the  old  Runic  character  j  se- 
veral of  which  he  has  translated  into  Latin,  and  inserted  into  his 
liistory.    But  his  versions  are  plainly  so  paraphrastical,  and  forced 
into  such  an  imitation  of  the  style  and  the  measures  of  tlie  Roman 
poets,  that  one  can  form  no  judgment  from  them  of  the  nstive 
spirit  of  the  original.    A  more  curious  monument  of  the  true  Go- 
thic poetry  is  preserved  by  Olaus  Wormius  in  his  book  de  Litera- 
tura  Runica.     It  is  an  Epicedium,  or  funeral  song,  composed  by 
Regner  Lodbrog ;  and  translated  by  Olaus,  word  for  word,  from 
the  original.     This  Lodbrog  was  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  iiveil 
in  the  eighth  century,  famous  for  his  wars  and  vi£lories-,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  eminent  Scalder  or  poet.     It  was  his  misfortune 
to  fall  at  last  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  be  destroyed  by  ser- 
pents.   In  this  situation  he  solaced  himself  with  rehearsing  all  the 
exploits  of  his  life.     The  poem  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  stan- 
zas, of  ten  lines  each ;  and  every  stanza  begins  with  these  words, 
Pugnavimus  Ensibus,  "  We  have  fought  witli  our  swords."  Olaus's 
version  is  in  many  places  so  obscure  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible,     I 
have  subjoined  the  whole  below,  exactly  as  he  has  published  it ; 
and  shall  translate  as  much  as  may  give  the  Englifli  reader  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  and  strain  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  * 

3  A  «We 

Christus  caput  nostnim 

Coronet  tc  bonis. 
The  initial  letters  of  Christus,  Caput  and  Coronet,  make  the  three  corresponding 
letters  of  the  distich.  In  the  first  line,  the  first  syllables  of  Christus  and  of  nostrum  ; 
in  the  second  line,  the  on  in  coronet  and  in  bonis  make  the  requisite  correspondence 
of  syllables.  Frequent  inversions  and  transpositions  were  permitted  in  this  poetry; 
which  would  naturally  follow'  from  such  laborious  attention  to  the  collocation  of 
words. 

The  curious  on  this  subjeA  may  consult  likewise  Dr.  Hicks's  Thesaurus  Lingua- 
rum  Septentrionalium ;  particularly  the  ?.;,d  chapter  of  his  Grammatica  Anglo  Sax- 
onica  et  Maso  Gothica;  where  they  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verse,  which  nearly  resembled  th  Gothic.  They  will  find  also  seme 
specimens  both  of  Gothic  and  Saxon  poetry.  An  extradl,  which  Dr.  Hicks  has  given 
from  the  work  of  one  of  the  Danish  Scalders,  intitled,  Hervarer  Saga,  cpntaining 
an  evocation  from  the  dead,  may  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  Mi^ellany  Poems, 
published  by  Mr  Dryden. 

*  I.  Cum  in  Gotlandia  accessimus 

Pugnavimus  Ensibus  Ad  serpcntis  immensi  necem 

Hafld  po>;  longum  tempcs  Tunc  impetravitnus  Thoram 

Es 
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*'  We  have  fought  with  our  swords.  I  was  young;,  when,  to- 
*'  wards  the  east,  in  the  bay  of  Oreon,  we  made  torrents  of  blood 
*<  flow,  to  gorge  the  ravenous  beast  of  pre'y,  and  the  yellow-footed 
*'  bird.  There  resounded  the  hard  steel  upon  the  lofty  helmets 
**  of  men.     The  whole  ocean  was  one  wound.    The  crow  waded 

"  in 


Ex  hoc  vocarunt  me  virum 
Quod  serpentcnr  transfodi 
Hirsutam  braccam  ob  ilium  ccdeni 
Cuspide  idlum  intuli  in  colubrum 
Ferro  lucidorum  stupendiorum. 

2. 

Multum  juvenis  fui  quando  acqiiisivimus 

Orientem  versus  in  Oreonico  frcto 

Vulnerum  amncs  avida:  ferx 

Et  flavipedi  avi 

Accepimus  ibidem  sonuerunt 

Ad  sublimes  galeas 

Dura  ferra  magnam  escam 

Omnis  erat  oceanus  vulnus 

Vadavit  corvus  in  sanguine  Csesorum. 

3- 
Alte  tulimus  tunc  lanceas 
Quando  viginti  annos  numeravimus 
Etcelebremlaudemcomparavimus  passim 
Vicinuis  odto  barones 
In  oricnte  ante  Dimini  portum 
Aquils  impetravimus  tunc  sulBcientem 
Hospitii  sumptum  in  ilia  strage 
Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum 
Oceano  perdidit  exercitus  statcm. 

4- 
Pugnce  fada  copia 
Cum  Helsingianos  postulavimus 
Ad  aulam  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  o:-tium  Vistu!:e 
Mucro  potuit  tum  mordere 
Omnis  erat  vulnus  imda 
Terra  rubefacSla  Calido 
Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 
Gladius  findebat  Clypeos. 

5- 
Memina  neminem  tunc  fugisse 
Priusquam  in  navibus 
Heraudus  in  belle  caderet 
Non  fuidit  navibus 
Alius  baro  prrestantior 
Mare  ad  portum 
In  navibus  longis  post  ilium 
Sic  attvdit  princeps  passim. 
Alacre  in  bcllum  cor. 

6. 
Exercitus  abjecit  Clypeos 
Cum  hasta  volavit 
Ardua  ad  virorum  peflora 
Momordit  Sc?a-forum  cautcs 


Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  erat  Clypeus 
Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fluxit  ex  virorum  capltibus 
Calidus  in  loricas  sudor. 

7. 
Habere  potuerunt  tum  corvi 
Ante  Indirorum  insulas 
Sufficientem  pnxdam  dilanlandam 
Acquisivimus  feris  carnivnris 
Plenum  prandium  unico  adlu 
Difficile  erat  unlns  facere  mentionem 
Oriente  sole 
Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulerunt  areas  ex  se  ferra. 

8. 
Altuni  mugierunt  enses 
Antequam  in  Laneo  campo 
Eislinus  rex  cecidit 
Processimus  auro  ditati 
Ad  terram  prostratorum  dimicandubi 
Gladius  secuit  Clypeorum 
Picluras  in  galcarum  conventu 
Cervicum  niustum  ex  vulneribus 
Difiusum  per  cerebrum  fissum. 

Tenuimus  Clypeos  in  sanguine 

Cum  hastam  unximus 

Ante  Boring  holmum 

Telorum  nuljes  disrumpunt  clypeun^ 

Extrusit  arcus  ex  se  metallum 

Volnir  cecedit  in  confiidu 

Non  erat  illo  rex  major 

Casi  dispersi  late  per  littora 

Ferx  ampledlebantur  escam. 

10. 

Pugna  manifcste  crescebat 

Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 

In  Flandrorum  terra 

Crepit  cseruleus  ad  incidendum 

Sanguine  illitus  in  auream 

l>oricam  in  pugna 

Durus  armorum  mucro  dim 

Virgo  deploravit  matutinam  lanlenam 

Multa  prseda  dabatur  feris. 

Centies  centenos  vidi  jacerc 
In  navibus 

U  bi  iEnglanes  vocatur 
Navigavimus  ad  pugnam 
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"  in  the  blood  of  the  slain.  When  we  had  numbered  twenty  years, 
«  we  lifted  our  spears  on  high,  and  every  where  spread  our  re- 
*'  nown.  Eight  barons  we  overcame  in  the  east,  before  the  port 
*«  of  Diminum ;  and  plentifully  we  feasted  the  eagle  in  that  slaugh- 
*'  ter.  The  warm  stream  of  wounds  ran  into  the  ocean.  The 
"  army  fell  before  us.  When  we  steered  our  ships  into  the  mouth 
3  A  ij  "of 


Per  sex  dies  antequam  exercitus  cackret 

Transcgimus  mucronuin  missarn 

In  exortu  solis 

Coadus  est  pro  nostris  gladiis 

Valdiofur  in  bello  occumbere.  • 

12. 

Ruit  pluvia  sanguinis  de  gladiis 

Prsceps  in  Bardafyrde 

Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 

Murmuravit  arcus  ubi  mucro 

Acriter  mordebat  Loricas 

In  conflidtu 

Odini  Pileus  Galea 

Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vubius  [guineo. 

Venenate  acutus  conspersus  sudore  san- 

13- 
Tenuimus  magica  scuta 
Alte  in  pugnns  ludo 
Ante  Hiadningum  sinum 
Videre  licuit  turn  viros 
Qui  gladiis  lacerarunt  Clypeos 
In  gladiatorio  murmure 
Galese  attritje  virorum 
Erat  sicut  splendidam  virginem 
In  ledo  juxta  se  coljocare. 

Dura  venit  tempestas  Clypeis 

Cadavir  cecedit  in  terram 

In  Nortumbria 

Erat  circa  niatutinum  tempus 

Honiinibus  necessum  erat  fugere 

Ex  prxlio  ubi  acute 

Cassidis  campos  mordebant  gladii 

Erat  hoc  veluti  Juvenem  viduani 

In  primaria  sede  osculari. 

15- 
Herthiofe  evasit  fortunatus 
In  Australibus  Orcadibus  ipse 
Vidorix  in  nostris  hominibus 
Cogebatur  in  armorum  nimbo 
Rogvaldus  occumbe.-e 
Iste  venit  sunimus  super  accipitres 
IvU(51us  in  gladiorum  ludo 
Strenue  jailabat  concussor 
Galeae  sanguinis  teli. 

i6. 
Quilibet  jacebat  transversim  supra  aliani 
Gaudebat  pugna  la;tus 


Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  ludunt 
Non  fecit  aquilam  aut  aprum 
Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 
Conventus  fiebat  ferri  &  Clypei 
Marstanus  rex  jejunis 
Fiebat  in  vedras  sinu 
Prasda  data  corvis. 

17- 
Bellatorem  multum  vidi  cadere 
Mane  ante  machasrani 
Virum  in  mucronum  dissidio 
Filio  meo  incidit  mature 
Gladius  juxta  cor 
Egillus  fecit  Agnerum  spoliatum 
Impertertitum  virum  vita 
Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 
Griseam  loricam  splendebant  vexilla. 

1 8. 
Verborum  tenaces  vidi  dissecare 
Haut  minutim  pro  lupis 
Endili  maris  ensibus 
Erat  per  Hebdomadx  spacium 
Quasi  mulieres  vinuni  apportarent 
Rubefacla:  erant  naves 
Valde  in  strepitu  armorum 
Scissa  erat  lorica 
In  Scioldungorum  prjelio. 

19. 
Pulchricomum  vidi  crepusculascere 
Virginis  amatorem  circa  matutinuni 
Et  confabulationis  amicum  viduarvaii 
Erat  sicut  calidum  balneum 
Vinei  vasis  nympha  portaret 
Nos  in  lire  freto 
Antiquam  Orn  rex  caderet 
Sanguineum  Clypeum  vidi  ruptiun 
Hoc  invertlt  virorum  vitam. 

20. 
Egimus  gladionam  ad  caedem 
Ludum  in  Lindis  insuk 
Cum  regibus  trlbus 
Pauci  potuenmt  inde  laetarl 
Cecedit  multus  in  riclum  ferarum 
Accipiter  dibniavit  camem  cum  lupo 
Ut  satur  inde  dLscedcret 
Hybernorum  sajigiiis  in  occamEn 
Copiose  decJdi!.  per  snasSatkaiis  tcmpu? 


Alw 
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"  of  the  Vistula,  we  sent  the  Helsingians  to  the  liall  of  Odion. 
*'  Then  did  the  sword  bite.  The  waters  were  all  one  wound.  The 
"  earth  was  dyed  red  with  the  warm  stream.  The  sword  rung 
*'  upon  the  coats  of  mail,  and  clove  the  bucklers  in  twain.  None 
*'  fled  on  that  day,  till  among  his  ships  Heraudus  fell.  Than  him 
"  no  braver  haron  cleaves  the  sea  with  ships ;  a  chearful  heart  did 
**  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the  host  threw  away  theii' 
"  shields,  when  the  uplifted  spear  flew  at  the  breasts  of  heroes. 
«'  The  sword  bit  the  Scarfian  rocks ;  bloody  was  the  shield  in  bat- 

«  tie 


Alte  p;ladiu5  mordebat  Clypeos 
Tunc  cum  aurei  coloris 
Hasta  fricabat  loricas 
Videre  Ikuit  in  Onlugs  insula 
Per  secula  multum  post 
Ibi  fuit  ad  gladiorum  ludos 
Reges  processerunt 
Rubicundum  erat  circa  insulam 
Ar  volans  Draco  vulnerum. 

22. 

Quid  est  viro  forti  morte  certius 
Etsi  ipse  in  armorum  nimbo 
Adversus  collocatus  sit 
S.tpe  deplorat  letatem 
Qui  nunquana  premitur 
Malum  ferunt  timidum  incitare 
Aquilam  ad  gladiorum  ludum 
Meticulosus  venit  nuspiani 
Cordi  sue  usui. 

23- 
Hoc  numero  xquum  ut  procedat 
In  contadu  gladiorum 
Juvcnis  unus  contra  alterum 
Non  retroccdat  vir  a  viro 
Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 
Semper  debet  amoris  amicus  virginum 
Audax  esse  in  fremitu  armorum. 

14- 
Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 
Quod  fata  sequimur 
Rarus  transgreditur  fata  Parcarum 
Non  destinavi  Ellx 
De  vitx  exitu  meas 

Cum  ego  sanguinem  semimortuus  tege- 
£t  naves  in  aquas  protrusi  [rem 

Passim  impetravimus  turn  feris 
Escam  in  Scotias  sinubus. 

25- 
Hoe  ridere  me  facit  semper 
Quod  balderi  patris  scamna 
Parata  scio  in  aula 
Bibemus  cerevisiam  brevi 
Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum 


Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus 
Non  venio  desperabimdis 
Verbis  ad  odini  aulam. 

26. 
Hie  vellent  nunc  omnes 
Filii  Aslaugs  gladiis 
Amarum  bellum  excitare 
Si  exacfte  scirent 
Calamitates  nostras 
Quern  non  pauci  ungues 
Venenati  me  discerpunt 
Matrem  accepi  meis 
Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 

27. 
Valde  indinatur  ad  hxreditatem 
Crudele  stat  nocumentum  a  vipera 
Anguis  inhabitat  aulum  cordis 
Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 
Virgam  in  Ellse  sanguine 
Filiis  meis  livescet 
Sua  ira  rubescet 
Non  acres  juvenes 
Sessionem  tranquillam  facient, 

28. 
Habeo  quinquagies 
Prailia  sub  signis  fadla 
Ex  belli  invitatione  &  semel 
Minime  putavi  hominum 
Quod  me  futurus  esset 
Juvenis  didici  mucronem  rubefacerc 
Alius  rex  pra;stantior 
Nos  Ass  invitabunt 
Non  est  lugenda  mors. 

29. 
Fert  animus  finire 
Invitant  me  Dysai 
Quas  ex  Othini  Aula 
Othinus  mihi  misit 
Lsetus  cerevisiam  cum  Asi} 
In  summa  sede  bibam 
Vitas  elapsae  sunt  horaj 
Rideils  moriar, 
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'<■  tie,  until  Rafno  the  king  was  slain.  From  the  heads  of  war- 
"  riors  the  warm  sweat  streamed  down  their  armour.  The  crows 
"  around  the  Indirian  islands  had  an  ample  prey.  It  were  difficult 
"  to  single  out  one  among  so  many  deaths.  At  the  rising  of  the 
*'  sun  I  beheld  the  spears  piercing  the  bodies  of  foes,  and  the  bows 
*'  throwing  forth  their  steel-pointed  arroM^s.  Loud  roared  the 
"  swords  in  the  plains  of  Lano.  The  virgin  long  bewailed  the 
"  slaughter  of  that  morning."  In  this  strain  the  poet  continues 
to  describe  several  other  military  exploits.  The  images  are'  not 
much  varied ;  the  noise  of  arms,  the  streaming  of  blood,  and  the 
feasting  the  birds  of  prey,  often  recurring.  He  mentions  the  death 
of  two  of  his  sons  In  battle  j  and  the  lamentation  he  describes  as 
made  for  one  of  them  is  very  singular.  A  Grecian  or  Roman 
poet  would  have  introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs  of  the  wood, 
bewailing  the  untimely  fall  of  a  young  hero.  But,  sa"ys  our  Go- 
thic poet,  "  when  Rogvaldus  was  slain,  for  him  mourned  all  the 
*'  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lamenting  a  benefaftor  who  had  so  liber- 
ally supplied  them  with  prey ;  "  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  "  in  the 
*'  strife  of  swords,  did  the  breaker  of  helmets  throw  the  spear  of 
♦«  blood." 

The  poem  concludes  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  bravery 
and  contempt  of  death.  "  What  Is  more  certain  to  the  brave  man 
*'  than  death,  though  amidst  the  storm  of  swords,  he  stands  al- 
*'  ways  ready  to  oppose  it  ?  He  only  regrets  this  life  who  hath 
**  never  known  distress.  The  timorous  man  allures  the  devour- 
"  ing  eagle  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  coward,  wherever  lie 
*'  comes.  Is  useless  to  himself.  This  I  esteem  honourable,  that 
**  the  youth  should  advance  to  the  combat  fairly  matched  one  against 
*'  another ;  nor  man  retreat  from  man.  Long  was  this  the  vvar- 
"  riors  highest  glory.  He  who  aspires  to  the  love  of  virgins, 
«*  ought  always  to  be  foremost  In  the  roar  of  arms.  It  appears  to 
*•  me  of  truth,  that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Seldom  can  any 
**  overcome  the  appointment  of  destiny.  Little  did  I  foresee  that 
«  Ella  *  was  to  have  my  life  in  his  hands,  and  that  day  when 
<*  fainting  I  concealed  iny  blood,  and  pushed  forth  my  ships  into 
•*  the  waves ;  after  we  had  spread  a  repast  for  the  beasts  of  prey 
«  throughout  the  Scottish  bays.     But  this  makes  me  always  re- 

"  joice 

•  This  was  the  name  of  his  enemy  vho  had  condemned  him  to  death. 
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*•  joice  that  In  the  halls  of  our  father  Balder  [or  Odin]  I  kno^* 
«  there  are  seats  prepared,  where,  in  a  short  time,  we  shall  be 
<f  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hollow  skulls  of  our  enemies.  In  the 
"  house  of  die  mighty  Odin,  no  brave  men  laments  death.  I 
*«  Gome  not  M'ith  the  voice  of  despair  to  Odin's  hall.  How  eag- 
«  erly  v/ould  all  the  sons  of  Aslauga  now  rush  to  war,  did  they 
«  know  tlie  distress  of  their  father,  whom  a  multitude  of  venom- 
*^  ous  serpents  tear  ?  I  have  given  to  my  children  a  mother  who 
**  hath  filled  their  hearts  with  valour.  I  am  fast  approaching  to 
*«"  my  end.  A  cruel  death  awaits  me  from  the  viper's  bite.  A 
«  snake  dwells  in  the  midst  of  my  heart.  I  hope  that  the  sword 
**  of  some  of  my  sons  sliall  yet  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  Ella. 
*«  The  valiant  youths  will  wax  red  witla  anger,  and  will  not  sit  in 
^  peace.  Fifty  and  one  times  have  I  reared  the  standard  in  battle* 
*«•  In  my  ydtith  I  learned  to  dye  the  sv/ord  in  blood :  my  hope 
*«  w^?  then,  tliat  no  king  among  men  would  be  more  renowned 
**  than  iTte.  The  goddesses  of  death  will  soon  call  me  j  I  must  not 
«  mourn  my  death.  Now  I  end  my  song.  The  goddesses  invite 
•*  me  away;  they  whom  Odin  hath  sent  to  me  from  his  hall:  I  will 
^''  sit  upon  a  lofty  seat,  and  drink  ale  joyfully  with  the  goddesses 
«  of  dealh.  The  hours  of  my  life  are  run  out,  I  will  smile  when 
«  I  die." 

Tills  is  such  poetry  as  we  might  expefl:  from  a  barbarous  na- 
tion-. It  breathes  a  most  ferocious  spirit.  It  is  wild,  harsh,  and 
irregxilar ;  but  at  the  same  time  animated  and  strong  ;  the  style,  m 
the  original,  full  of  inversions,  and,  as  we  learn  from  some  of 
Olaus's  notes,  highly  metaphorical  and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Ossian,  a  very  diiFerent  scene 
presents  itself.  There  wc  find  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
most  earlv  times,  combined  with  an  amazing  degree  of  regularity 
znd  art.  We  find  tenderness,  and  even  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
greatly  predominant  over  fierceness  and  barbarity.  Our  hearts  are 
fnelted  with  the  softest  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  elevated 
with  the  highest  ideas  of  magnanimity,  generosity,  and  true  he- 
roism-. \Vhen  v/e  turn  from  the  poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of 
Ossian,  it  is  like  passing  from  a  savage  desert,  into  a  fertile  and 
cultivated  country,  Hov/  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Or  by  what 
means  to  be  reconcikd  with  the  remote  antiquity  attributed  to 

tl*:sc 
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f hcsc  poems  ?  Tlils  is  a  curious  point ;  and  requires  to  be  illus- 
trated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  ol'  Celtic  original,  is  past  ali  doubt. 
Their  conformity  vv'ith  the  Celtic  nations  in  language,  nianners, 
and  religion,  proves  it  to  a  full  demonstration.  The  Celtae,  a 
great  and  mighty  people,  altogether  distin£t  from  the  Goths  and 
Teutones,  once  extended  their  dominion  over  ^11  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  seem  to  have  had  their  most  full  and  complete  establish- 
ment in  Gaul.  Wherever  the  Celtce  or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  we  seldom  fail  to  hear  of  their  Druids  and  their 
.Bards;  the  institution  of  which  two  orders,  was  the  capital  dis- 
tinction of  their  manners  and  policy.  The  Druids  were  their 
philosophers  and  priests ;  the  Bards,  their  poets  and  recorders  of 
heroic  a£lions :  And  both  these  orders  of  men,  seem  to  liare  sub- 
sisted among  them,  as  chief  members  of  the  state,  from  time 
immemorial.*  We  must  not  therefore  imagine  the  Celtic  to  have 
been  altogether  a  gross  and  rude  nation.  They  possessed  from 
very  remote  ages  a  formed  system  of  discipline  and  manners,  which 
appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lasting  influence.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  gives  them  this  express  testimony,  thA  there  flourished 
among  them  the  study  of  the  most  laudable  arts ;  introduced  by 
the  Bards,  whose  office  it  was  to  sing  in  heroic  verse,  the  gallant 
adions  of  illustrious  men  •,  and  by  the  Druids,  who  lived  togetlier 
in  colleges  or  societies,  after  the  Pythagorian  manner,  and  phi- 
losophising upon  the  highest  subje6ls,  asserted  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.f  Though  Julius  Cxsar,  in  his  account  of  Gaul, 
does  not  expressly  mention  the  Bards,  yet  it  is  plain  that  under 

tlie 

*  There  are  three  tribes  who  are  re3pe(5ied  in  different  degrees,  -vis.  the  Bards, 
the  Priests,  and  the  Druids.  The  bards  are  the  poets,  and  those  who  record  the 
adlions  of  their  heroes.     Strabo,  B.  IV. 

There  are  hkewisc  among  them  the  composers  of  poems,  whom  they  call  Bards, 
and  these,  with  instruments  like  the  lyre,  celebrate  the  praises  of  some,  and  rail 
against  others.     Dlod.  Steal.  B.  V. 

And  those  who  are  called  Bards,  are  their  oracles,  and  these  bards  are  poets  who 
sing  praises  in  odes.     PosiJonins  ap.  Athenau?it,  B.  VI. 

f  P  r  hxc  loca  (speaking  of  Gaul)  honiinibus  paulatim  excultis,  -uiguere  studia 
laudiibil-.iim  doSlriiiarvm ;  inchoata  per  Bardos  &  Euhages  &  Druidas.  Et  Bardi 
quidem  fortia  virorum  illustrium  faiSa  heroicis  composlta  versibus  cum  dulcibus  lyrje 
modulis  cantitarunt.  Euhages  vero  scrutantes  seriem  &  sublimia  naturx  pandere 
conabantur.  Inter  hos,  Druids  ingeniis  celsiores,  ut  audoritas  Pythagors  decrevit, 
sodalitiis  adstridti  consortiis,  qurestionlbus  altarum  ocCultarumque  rerum  ereifte  sunt; 
&  despedautcs  huni.ina  proKuntiarunt  aiiinia*  immoxtalcs.  Amni.  Marcellinus,  L 
ij.  cap.  9. 
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the  title  of  Druids,  he  comprehends  that  whole  college  or  or- 
der ;  of  which  the  Bards,  who,  it  is  probable,  were  the  disciples 
of  the  Druids,  undoubtedly  made  a  part.  It  deserves  remark, 
that  according  to  his  account,  die  Druidical  institution  first  took 
rise  in  Britain,  and  passed  from  thence  into  Gaul;  so  that  they 
who  aspired  to  be  thorough  masters  of  that  learning  were  wont 
to  resort  to  Britain.  He  adds  too,  that  such  as  were  to  be  initi- 
ated among  the  Druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  memory 
a  great  number  of  verses,  insomuch  that  some  employed  twenty 
years  in  this  course  of  edocation-,  and  that  they  did  not  think  it 
lawful  to  record  these  poems  in  writing,  but  sacredly  handed  them 
down  by  tradition  from  race  to  race.* 

So  strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations  to  their  po- 
etry and  their  bards,  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of  their  govern- 
ment and  manners,  even  long  after  the  order  of  the  Druids  was 
extin6t  and  the  national  religion  altered,  the  Bards  continued  to 
flourish ;  not  as  a  set  of  strolling  songsters,  like  the  Greek  'Aot^ei 
or  Raphsodists,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of  men  highly 
respe£led  in  the  state,  and  supported  by  a  public  establishment. 
"We  find  them,  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Dio- 
dorus,  before  the  age  of  Augustus  Ciesar;  and  we  find  them 
remaining  under  the  same  name,  and  exercising  the  same  functions 
as  of  old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almost  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known  that  in  both  these  countries, 
every  Regulus  or  chief  had  his  own  bard,  who  was  considered  as 
an  officer  of  rank  in  his  court ;  and  had  lands  assigned  him,  which 
descended  to  his  family.  Of  the  honour  in  which  the  bards  were 
held,  many  instances  occur  in  Ossian's  poems.  On  all  import- 
ant occasions,  they  were  the  ambassadors  between  contending 
chiefs  •,  and  their  persons  were  held  sacred.  "  Cairbar  feared  to 
"  stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards,  though  his  soul  was  dark.  Loose 
"  the  bards,  said  his  brother  Cathmor,  they  are  the  sons  of  other 
"  times.  Their  voice  shall  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings 
*'  of  Temora  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appelr  to  have  been  ad- 
dicled  in  so  high  a  degree  to  poetry,  and  to  have  made  it  so  much 
their  study  from  the  earliest  times,  as  may  reriiove  our  M^onder 

at 
*  Vid.  Cxsar  de  bello  Gall,  lib.  0. 
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at  meeting  with  a  vein  of  higher  poetical  refinement  among  them, 
than  was  at  fii-st  sight  to  have  been  expelled  among  nations, 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity,  I  must 
observe,  is  a  very  equivocal  term ;  it  admits  of  many  different 
forms  and  degrees ;  and  though,  in  all  of  them,  it  excludes  po- 
lished manners,  it  is,  however,  not  inconsistent  with  generous 
sentiments  and  tender  afFeclions.*  What  degrees  of  friendship, 
love,  and  heroism,  may  possibly  be  found  to  prevail  in  a  rude 
state  of  society,  no  one  can  say.  Astonishing  instances  of  them 
we  know,  from  history,  have  sometimes  appeared :  and  a  few 
chara£l:ers  distinguished  by  those  high  qualities,  might  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  a  set  of  manners  being  introduced  into  the  songs  of  the 
bard  s,  more  refined,  it  is  probable,  and  exalted,  according  to  the  usual 
poetical  licence,  than  the  real  manners  of  the  country.  In  parti- 
cular, with  respetl  to  heroism  ;  the  great  employment  of  the  Cel- 
tic bards,  was  to  delineate  the  charaiSlers,  and  sing  the  praises  of 
heroes.     So  Lucan : 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos, 
Laudibus  in  longum  vates  difFunditis'  aevum 
Plurima  securi  fudistis  carmina  Bardi. 

Phars.  1.  I. 

Now  when  we  consider  a  college  or  order  of  men,  who,  cultivat- 
ing poetry  throughout  a  long  series  of  ages,  had  their  imaginations 
3  B  continually 

*  Surely  among-  the  wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where,  barbarity  is  in  its  most  per- 
fed  state.  Yet  their  love  songs  which  SchefFer  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  are 
a  proof  that  natural  tenderness  of  sentiment  may  be  found  in  a  country,  into  which 
the  least  glimmering  of  science  has  never  penetrated.  To  most  English  readers 
these  songs  are  well  known  by  the  elegant  translations  of  them  in  the  Spectator, 
No  366  and  406.  I  shall  subjoin  Scheffer's  Latin  version  of  one  of  them,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  stridly  literal. 

Sol,  clarissimum  emitte  lumen  in  paludem  Orra.  Si  enisus  in  summa  picearum 
cacumina  scirem  me  visurum  Orra  paludem,  in  ea  eniterer,  ut  viderem  inter  quos 
arnica,  mea  esset  flores;  omncs  suscinderem  frutices  ibi  enatos,  omnes  ramos  pras- 
secarem,  hos  virentes  ramos.  Cursum  nubium  essem  secutus,  quse  iter  suum  insti- 
tuunt  versus  paludem  Orra,  si  ad  te  volare  possem  alis,  cornicum  alis.  Sed  mihi 
desunt  alje,  alse  querquedulas  pedesque,  anserum  pedes  plantaeve  bonje,  quae  defer- 
re  me  valeant  ad  te.  Satis  cxpedasti  diu,  per  tot  dies,  tot  dii  s  tuos  optimos,  ocu- 
lis  tuis  jucundissimis,  corde  tuo  amicissimo.  Quod  si  lonpissime  velles  effugere,  ci- 
to  tamen  te  consequerer.  Quid  firmius  validiusve  esse  potest  quam  contorti  nervi- 
catensve  ferreae,  quse  durissime  ligant  ?  Sic  amor  cciitorquet  caput  nostrum,  mutat 
cogitationes  &  sententias.  Puerorum  voluntas,  voluntas  venti;  juvenum  cogita- 
tiones,  longae  cogitationes.  Quos  si  audirem  omnes,  a  via,  a  via  justa  declinarem, 
Unum  est  consilium  quod  capiam;  ita  scio  viam  rediorem  me  r^perturum.  Schef- 
feri  Lapponia,  Cap.  25. 
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continu:illy  employed  on  the  ideas  of  heroism ;  who  had  all  the 
poems  and  panegyrics,  which  were  composed  by  their  predeces- 
sors, handed  down  to  them  with  care ;  who  rivalled  and  endeavoured 
to  outstrip  those  who  had  gone  before  them,  each  in  the  celebration 
of  his  particular  hero ;  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that  the  charafler 
of  a  hero  would  appear  in  their  songs  with  the  highest  lustre,  and  be 
adorned  with  qualities  truly  noble  ?  Some  of  the  qualities  indeed 
which  distinguish  a  Fingal,  moderation,  humanity,  and  clemency, 
would  not  probably  be  the  first  ideas  of  heroism  occuring  to  a  bar- 
barous people  :  But  no  sooner  had  such  ideas  begun  to  dawn  on 
the  minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the  human  mind  easily  opens  to  the 
native  representations  of  human  perfe£lion,  they  would  be  seized 
and  embraced;  they  would  enter  into  their  panegyrics;  they 
would  afford  materials  for  succeeding  bards  to  work  upon,  and 
improve ;  tliey  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  public 
manners.  For  such  songs  as  these,  familiar  to  the  Celtic  war- 
riors from  their  childhood,  and  throughout  their  whole  life,  both 
in  war  and  in  peace,  their  principal  entertainment,  must  have 
had  a  very  considerable  influence  in  propagating  among  them  real 
manners  nearly  approaching  to  the  poetical ;  and  in  forming  even 
such  a  hero  as  Fingal.  Especially  when  we  consider  that  among 
their  limited  objefts  of  ambition,  among  the  few  advantages 
which  in  a  savage  state,  man  could  obtain  over  man,  the  chief 
was  Fame,  and  that  immortality  which  they  expelled  to  receive 
from  their  virtues  and  exploits,  in  the  songs  of  bards.  * 

Flaving  made  these  remarks  on  the  Celtic  poetry  and  bards  in 
general,  I  shall  next  consider  the  particular  advantges  which 
Osslan  possessed.  Fie  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period 
which  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I  just  now  mentioned  of  traditionary 
poetry.  The  exploits  of  Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  other  an- 
cestors of  Fingal,  are  spoken  of  as  familiarly  known.  Ancient 
bards  are  frequently  alluded  to.  In  one  remarkable  passage, 
Ossian  describes  himself  as  living  in  a  sort  of  classical  age,  en- 
lightened by  the  memorials  of  former  times,  which  were  conveyed 


*  When  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales,  he  put  to  death  all  the  Welch  bards.  This 
cruel  policy  plainly  shews,  how  great  an  influence  he  imagined  the  songs  of  these 
bards  to  have  over  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  of  what  nature  he  judged  that  in- 
fluence to  be.  The  Welch  bards  were  of  the  same  Celtic  race  with  the  Scottish 
and  Irish. 
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in  the  songs  of  bards  ;  and  points  at  a  period  of  darkness  and  ig- 
norance which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition.  «  His  words,'* 
says  he,  "  came  only  by  halves  to  our  ears ;  they  were  dark  as  the 
«<  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  song  arose."  Ossian, 
himself,  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  witli  an  exqui- 
site sensibilily  of  heart ;  prone  to  that  tender  melancholy  which 
is  so  often  an  attendant  on  great  genius ;  and  susceptible  equally 
of  strong  and  of  soft  emotions.  He  was  not  only  a  professed  bard, 
educated  with  care,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  to  all  the  poetical 
art  then  known,  and  connected,  as  he  shews  us  himself,  in  inti- 
mate friendship  with  the  other  contemporary  bards,  but  a  warrior 
also  •,  and  the  son  of  the  most  renowned  hero  and  prince  of  his 
age.  This  formed  a  conjunftion  of  circumstances,  uncommonly 
favourable  towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  He  re- 
lates expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  ;  he  sings  of  bat- 
tles which  he  had  fought  and  overcome  ;  he  had  beheld  the  most 
illustrious  scenes  which  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of  heroism 
in  M'^ar,  and  magnificence  in  peace.  For  however  rude  the  mag- 
nificence of  those  times  may  seem  to  us,  we  must  remember  that 
all  ideas  of  magnificence  are  comparative ;  and  that  the  age  of 
Fingal  was  an  iera  of  distinguished  splendor  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Fingal  reigned  over  a  considerable  territority ;  he  was  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  the  Roman  province ;  he  was  ennobled 
by  his  viftories  and  great  aftions  j  and  was  in  all  respefts  a  per- 
sonage of  much  higher  dignity  than  any  of  the  Chieftains,  or  heads 
of  Clans,  who  lived  in  the  same  country,  after  a  more  extensive 
monarchy  was  established. 

The  manners  of  Ossian's  age,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  them 
from  his  writings,  were  abundantly  favourable  to  a  poetical  genius. 
The  two  dispirited  vices,  to  which  Longinus  imputes  the  decline 
of  poetry,  covetousness  and  effeminacy,  were  as  yet  unknown.  The 
cares  of  men  were  few.  They  lived  a  roving  indolent  life  ;  hunt- 
ing and  war  their  principal  employments ;  and  their  chief  amuse- 
ments, the  music  of  bards  and  «  the  feast  of  shells."  The  great 
object  pursued  by  heroic  spirits,  was  "  to  receive  their  fame,"  that 
is  to  become  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  bards ; 
and  "  to  have  their  name  on  the  four  grav  stones."  To  die,  un- 
lamented  by  a  bard,  was  deemed  so  great  a  misfortune,  as  even 
3  B  ij  to 
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to  disturb  their  ghosts  in  another  state.  "  They  wander  in  thick 
*'  mists  beside  the  reedy  hake ;  but  never  shall  they  rise,  without 
"  the  song,  to  the  dwelling  of  winds."  After  death,  they  ex- 
pected to  follow  employments  of  the  same  nature  with  those  which 
had  amused  them  on  earth ;  to  fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds,  to 
pursue  airy  deer,  and  to  listen  to  their  praise  in  the  mouths  of 
bards.  In  such  times  as  these,  in  a  country  where  poetry  had 
been  so  long  cultivated,  and  so  highly  honoured,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  among  the  race  and  succession  of  bards,  one  Homer 
should  arise ;  a  man  who,  endowed  with  a  natural  happy  genius, 
favoured  by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth  and  condition,  and  meet- 
ing in  the  course  of  his  life,  with  a  variety  of  incidents  proper  to 
fire  his  imagination,  and  to  touch  his  heart,  should  attain  a  de- 
gree of  eminence  -  in  poetry,,  worthy  to  draw  the  admiration  of 
more  refined  ages  ? 

The  compositions  of  Osslan  are  so  strongly  marked  with  char- 
afters  of  antiquity,  that  although  there  were  no  external  proof 
to  support  that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader  of  judgment  and  taste, 
could  hesitate  in  referring  them  to  a  very  remote  sera.  There  are 
four  great  stages  through  which  men  successively  pass  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  The  first  and  earliest  is  the  life  of  hunters ; 
pasturage  succeeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas  of  property  begin  to  take 
vootj  next  agriculture;  and  lastly,  commerce.  Throughout  Os- 
sian's  poems,  we  plainly  find  ourselves  in  the  first  of  these  periods 
of  society ;  during  which,  hunting  was  the  chief  employment  of 
men,  and  the  principal  method  of  their  procuring  subsistence. 
Pasturage  was  not  indeed  wholly  unknovv^n  ;  for  we  hear  of  divid- 
ing the  herd  in  the  case  of  a  divorce ;  but  the  allusions  to  herds 
and  to  cattle  are  not  many  •,  and  of  agriculture,  we  find  no  traces. 
No  cities  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  territories  of  Fingal. 
No  arts  are  mentioned  except  that  of  navigation  and  of  working 
in  iron.  *  Every  thing  presents  to  us  the  most  sirpple  and  unim- 
proved 

*  Their  skill  in  navigation  need  not  at  all  surprise  lis.  Living  in  the  western 
islands,  along  the  coast,  or  in  a  country  which  is  every  where  interseded  with  arms 
of  the  sea,  one  of  the  first  objefts  of  their  attention,  from  the  earliest  time,  must 
have  been  how  to  traverse  the  waters.  Hence  that  knowledge  of  the  stars,  so  ne- 
cessary for  guiding  them  by  night,  of  which  we  find  several  traces  in  Ossian's 
works;  particularly  in  the  beautiful  description  of  Cathmor's  shield,  in  the  seventh 
"bookof  Temora.  Among  all  the  northern  maritime  nations,  navigation  was  very 
early  studied.  Piratical  incursions  were  the  chief  means  they  employed  for  acquir- 
ing 
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proved  manners.  At  their  feasts,  the  heroes  prepared  their  own 
repast ;  they  sat  round  the  Hght  of  the  burning  oak ;  the  wind 
lifted  their  locks,  and  whistled  through  their  open  halls.  What- 
ever was  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life  was  known  to  them  only 
as  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  province ;  "  the  gold  of  the  stranger ; 
"  lights  of  tlie  stranger ;  the  steeds  of  the  stranger ;  the  children 
"  of  the  rein." 

This  representation  of  Ossian's  times,  must  strike  us  the  more, 
as  genuine  and  authentic,  when  it  is  compared  with  a  poem  of 
latter  date,  w^hich  Mr  Macpherson  has  preserved  in  one  of  his 
notes.  It  is  that  wherein  five  bards  are  represented  as  passing  the 
evening  in  the  house  of  a  chief,  and  each  of  them  separately  giv- 
ing his  description  of  the  night.  The  night  scenery  is  beautiful ; 
and  the  author  has  plainly  imitated  the  style  and  manner  of  Ossian : 
But  he  has  allowed  some  images  to  appear  which  betray  a  latter 
period  of  society.  For  we  meet  with  windows  clapping,  the  herds 
of  goats  and  cows  seeking  shelter,  the  shepherd  wandering,  corn 
on  the  plain,  and  the  wakeful  hind  rebuilding  the  shocks  of  corn 
which  had  been  overturned  by  the  tempest.  Whereas,  in  Ossian's 
works,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  is  consistent ;  no  modern  allu- 
sion drops  from  him  •,  but  every  where,  the  same  face  of  rude 
nature  appears ;  a  country  wholly  uncultivated,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  recently  peopled.  The  grass  of  the  rock,  the  flower  of  the 
heath,  the  thistle  with  its  beard,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  his 
landscapes.  "  The  desert,"  says  Fingal,  "  is  enough  to  me,  with 
**  all  its 'woods  and  deer." 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  transa£l:ions,  is  no  wider  than  suits  sucK 
an  age :  Nor  any  greater  diversity  introduced  into  chara£lers,  than 
the  events  of  that  period  would  naturally  display.  Valour  and 
bodily  strength  are  the  admired  qualities.  Contentions  arise,  as 
is  usual  among  savage  nations,  from  the  slightest  causes.  To  be 
affronted  at  a  tournament,  or  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation  to  a 

feast, 

ing  booty;  and  were  amongthe  first  exploits  which  distinguished  them  in  the  world. 
Even  the  savage  Americans  were  at  their  first  discovery  found  to  possess  the  most 
surprising  skill  and  dexterity  in  navigating  their  immense  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  description  of  Cuchullin's  chariot,  in  the  first  book  of  Fingal,  has  been  ob- 
jedled  to  by  some,  as  representing  greater  magnificence  than  is  consistent  with  the 
supposed  poverty  of  that  age.  But  this  chariot  is  plainly  only  a  horse-litter;  and 
the  gems  mentioned  in  the  description,  are  no  other  than  the  shining  stones  or  peb- 
bles, known  to  be  frequently  found  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 
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feast,  kindles  a  war.  Women  are  often  carried  away  by  force; 
and  the  whole  tribe,  as  in  the  Homeric  times,  rise  to  avenge  the 
wrong.  The  heroes  show  refinement  of  sentiment,  indeed,  on  sever- 
al occasions,  but  none  of  manners.  They  speak  of  their  past  a£lions 
with  freedom,  boast  of  their  exploits  and  sing  their  own  praise. 
In  their  battles,  it  is  evident  that  drums,  trumpets,  or  bagpipes, 
were  not  known  or  used.  They  had  no  expedient  for  giving  the 
military  alarms  but  striking  a  shield,  or  raising  a  loud  cry.  And 
hence  the  loud  and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often  mentioned,  as 
a  necessary  qualification  of  a  great  general,  like  the  fiohv  dyxio; 
MinXxo',  of  Homer.  Of  military  discipline  or  skill,  they  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  destitute.  Their  armies  seem  not  to  have  been 
numerous ;  their  battles  were  disorderly ;  and  terminated  for  the 
most  part,  by  a  personal  combat,  or  wreiitling  of  the  two  chiefs  ; 
after  which,  *'  the  bard  sung  the  song  of  peace,  and  the  battle 
**  ceased  along  the  field." 

The  manner  of  composition  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  greatest 
antiquity.  No  artful  transitions ;  nor  full  and  extended  connec- 
tion of  parts  J  such  as  we  find  among  the  poets  of  latter  times, 
when  order  and  regularity  of  composition  were  more  studied  and 
known ;  but  a  style  always  rapid  and  vehement ;  in  narration  con- 
cise even  to  abruptness,  and  leaving  several  circumstances  to  be 
supplied  by  the  reader's  imagination.  The  language  has  all  that 
figurative  cast,  which,  as  I  before  shewed,  partly  a  glowing  and 
undisciplined  imagination,  partly  the  sterility  of  language  and 
tlie  want  of  proper  term?,  have  always  introduced  into  the  early 
speech  of  nations  j  and.  In  several  respe6ts,  it  carries  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  de- 
serves particular  notice,  as  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  decisive 
charafters  of  antiquity,  that  very  few  general  terms  or  abstradl 
ideas,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  colledf  ion  of  Ossian's  works. 
The  ideas  of  men,  at  first,  were  all  particular.  They  had  not 
words  to  express  general  conceptions.  These  were  the  consequence 
of  more  profound  rcfieciion,  and  longer  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
of  thought  and  of  speech.  Ossian,  accordingly,  almost  never  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  abstraft.  His  ideas  extended  little  farther 
than  to  the  objedis  he  saw  around  him.  A  public,  a  community, 
the  universe,  were  conceptions  beyond  his  sphere.    Even  a  moun- 

tnin. 
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tain,  a  sea,  or  a  lake,  which  he  has  occasion  to  mention,  though 
Qnly  in  a  simile,  are  for  the  most  part  particularized  j  it  is  the 
hill  of  Cromla,  the  storm  of  the  sea  of  Malmor,  or  the  reeds  of 
the  lake  of  Lego.  A  mode  of  expression,  which,  whilst  it  is  char- 
aderistical  of  ancient  ages,  is  at  the  same  time  highly  favourable 
to  descriptive  poetry.  For  the  same  reasons,  personification  is  a 
poetical  figure  not  very  common  with  Ossian.  Inanimate  objects, 
such  as  winds,  trees,  flowers,  he  sometimes  personifies  with  great 
beauty.  But  the  personifications  which  are  so  familiar  to  latter 
poets  of  Fame,  Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  and  the  rest  of  that  class, 
were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  bard.  These  were  modes  of  concep- 
tion too  abstract  for  his  age. 

All  these  are  marks  so  undoubted,  and  some  of  them  too,  so 
nice  and  delicate,  of  the  most  early  times,  as  put  the  high  anti- 
quity of  these  poems  out  of  question.  Especially  when  we  consider, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  imposture  in  this  case,  it  must  have 
been  contrived  and  executed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  two 
or  three  centuries  ago  -,  as,  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manuscripts, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  a  multitude  of  living  witnesses,  concern- 
ing the  uncontrovertible  tradition  of  these  poems,  they  can  clearly 
be  traced.  Now,  tliis  is  a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no 
advantages  for  a  composition  of  this  kind,  which  it  may  not  be 
supposed  to  have  enjoyed  in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree, 
a  thousand  years  before.  To  suppose  that  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  we  well  know  the  Highlands  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  gross  ignorance  and  barbarity,  there  should  have  arisen  in 
that  country  a  poet,  of  such  exquisite  genius,  and  of  such  deep 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  history,  as  to  divest  himself  of 
the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own  age,  and  to  give  us  a  just  and 
natural  pifture  of  a  state  of  society  ancienter  by  a  thousand  years; 
one  who  could  support  this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  such 
a  large  collection  of  poems,  without  the  least  inconsistency  ;  and 
who,  possessed  of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had  at  the  same  time 
tlie  self-denial  of  concealing  himself,  and  of  ascribing  his  own 
works  to  an  antiquated  bard,  without  the  imposture  being  de- 
tected j  is  a  supposition  that  transcends  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  circumstances  to  be  attended  to, 
still  of  greater  weight,  if  possible,  against  this  hypothesis.     One 

is. 
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is,  the  total  absence  of  religious  ideas  from  this  work  ;  for  which 
the  translator  has,  in  his  preface,  given  a  very  probable  account, 
on  the  footing  of  its  being  the  work  of  Ossian.  The  druidical 
superstition  was,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  on  the  point  of  its  final  ex- 
tinftion ;  and  for  particular  reasons,  odious  to  the  family  of  Fingal; 
whilst  the  Christian  faith  was  not  yet  established.  But  had  it  been 
the  work  of  one,  to  whom  the  ideas  of  Christianity  were  familiar 
from  his  infancy ;  and  who  had  superadded  to  them  also  the  bi- 
gotted  superstition  of  a  dark  age  and  country  ;  it  is  impossible  but 
in  some  passage  or  other,  the  traces  of  them  would  have  appeared. 
The  other  circumstance  is,  the  entire  silence  which  reigns  with 
respeft  to  all  the  great  clans  or  families,  which  are  now  established 
in  the  Highlands.  The  origin  of  these  several  clans  is  known  to 
be  very  ancient :  And  it  is  as  well  known,  that  there  is  no  passion 
by  which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  distinguished,  than  by  at- 
tachment to  his  clan,  and  jealousy  for  its  honour.  That  a  High- 
land bard,  in  forging  a  work  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his 
country,  should  have  inserted  no  circumstance  which  pointed  out 
the  rise  of  his  own  clan,  which  ascertained  its  antiquity,  or  in- 
creased its  glory,  is  of  all  suppositions  that  can  be  formed,  the 
most  improbable  ;  and  the  silence  on  this  head  amounts  to  a  de- 
monstration that  the  author  lived  before  any  of  the  present  great 
clans  were  formed  or  known. 

Assuming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain,  that  the  poems 
now  under  consideration,  are  genuine  venerable  monuments  of 
very  remote  antiquity  •,  I  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
their  general  spirit  and  strain.  The  two  great  charafteristics  of 
Ossian's  poetry  are,  tenderness  and  sublimity.  It  breathes  no- 
thing of  the  gay  and  cheerful  kind ;  an  air  of  solemnity  and 
seriousness  is  diffused  over  the  whole.  Ossian  is  perhaps  the  only 
poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  himself  down  into  the  light  and 
amusing  strain ;  which  I  readily  admit  to  be  no  small  disadvan- 
tage, to  him,  with  the  bulk  of  readers.  He  moves  perpetually 
in  the  high  region  of  the  grand  and  the  pathetic.  One  key  note 
is  struck  at  the  beginning  and  supported  to  the  end ;  nor  is  any 
ornament  introduced  but  what  is  perfectly  concordant  with  the 
general  tone  or  melody.  The  events  recorded,  are  all  serious  and 
grave  5  the  scenery  throughout,  wild  and  romantic.    The  extended 
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heath  by  the  sea  shore ;  the  mountain  shaded  with  mist ;  the  tor- 
rent rushing  through  a  solitary  valley;  the  scattered  oaks,  and 
the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  moss ;  all  produce  a  solemn 
attention  in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  great  and  extraordinary 
events.  "We  find  not  in  Ossian,  an  imagination  that  sports  itself, 
and  dresses  out  gay  trifles  to  please  the  fancy.  His  poetry,  more 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  deserves  to  be  styled,  The 
Poetry  cf  the  Heart.  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  senti- 
ments, and  with  sublime  and  tender  passions ;  a  heart  that  glows, 
and  kindles  the  fancy ;  a  heart  that  is  full,  and  pours  itself  forth. 
Ossian  did  not  write,  like  modern  poets,  to  please  readers  and 
critics.  He  sung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and  song.  His  delight 
was  to  think  of  the  heroes  among  whom  he  had  flourished ;  to 
recall  the  afFe£ting  incidents  of  his  life ;  to  dwell  upon  his  past 
wars  and  loves  and  friendships ;  till,  as  he  expresses  it  himself, 
*'  there  comes  a  voice  to  Ossian  and  awakes  his  soul.  It  is  the 
**  voice  of  years  that  are  gone ;  they  roll  before  me  with  all  their 
**  deeds ;"  and  under  this  true  poetic  inspiration,  giving  vent  to 
his  genius,  no  wonder  we  should  so  often  hear,  and  acknowledge  in 
his  strains,  the  powerful  and  ever-pleasing  voice  of  nature. 

Arte,  natura  potentlor  omni. — 

Est  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calescimus  illo. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  the  beauties  of  Ossian's 
writings  cannot  be  felt  by  those  who  have  given  them  only  a 
single  or  a  hasty  perusal.  His  manner  is  so  different  from  that  of 
the  poets,  to  whom  we  are  most  accustomed  ;  his  style  is  so  con- 
cise, and  so  much  crowded  with  imagery ;  the  mind  is  kept  at 
such  a  stretch  in  accompanying  the  author  j  that  an  ordinary  reader 
is  at  first  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleased.  His 
poems  require  to  be  taken  up  at  intervals,  and  to  be  frequently- 
reviewed  ;  and  then  it  is  impossible  but  his  beauties  must  open 
to  every  reader  who  is  capable  of  sensibility.  Those  who  have 
the  highest  degree  of  it,  M'ill  relish  them  the  most. 

As  Homer  is  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one  whose  manner, 

and  whose  times  come  the  nearest  to  Ossian's,  we  are  naturally  led 

to  run  a  parallel  in  some  instances  between  the  Greek  and  the 

Celtic  bard.     For  though  Homer  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years 
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before  Ossian,  it  is  not  from  the  age  of  the  world,  but  from  tiic 
state  of  society,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  resembling  times.  The 
Greek  has,  in  several  points,  a  manifest  superiority.  He  intro- 
duces a  greater  variety  of  incidents ;  he  poseesses  a  larger  compass 
of  ideas  ;  has  more  diversity  in  his  cliara£lers  ;  and  a  much  deeper 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was'  not  to  be  expected,  that  in 
any  of  these  particulars,  Ossian  could  equal  Homer.  For  Homer 
lived  in  a  country  M^here  society  was  much  farther  advanced ;  he 
had  beheld  many  more  objedls;  cities  built  and  flourishing ;  laws 
instituted ;  order,  discipline,  and  arts  begun.  His  field  of  obser- 
vation was  much  larger  and  more  splendid  •,  his  knowledge,  of 
course,  more  extensive ;  his  mind  also,  it  shall  be  granted,  more 
penetrating.  But,  if  Ossian's  ideas  and  obje£ls  be  less  diversified 
than  those  of  Homer,  they  are  all,  however,  of  the  kind  fittest 
for  poetry :  the  bravery  and  generosity  of  heroes,  the  tenderness 
of  lovers,  the  attachments  of  friends,  parents,  and  children.  In 
a  rude  age  and  country,  though  the  events  that  happen  be  few, 
the  undissipated  mind  broods  over  them  more ;  they  strike  the 
imagination,  and  fire  the  passions  in  a  higher  degree  ;  and  of  con- 
sequence become  happier  materials  to  a  poetical  genius,  than  the 
same  events  when  scattered  thi'ough  the  wide  circle  of  more  va- 
ried a£i:ion,  and  cultivated  life. 

Homer  is  a  more  cheerful  and  sprightly  poet  than  Ossian.  You 
discern  in  him  all  the  Greek  vivacity  j  whereas  Ossian  uniformly 
maintains  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  different  situations 
in  which  they  lived,  partly  personal,  and  partly  national.  Ossian 
had  survived  all  his  friends,  and  was  disposed  to  melancholy  by 
the  incidents  of  his  life.  But  besides  this,  cheerfulness  is  one  of 
the  many  blessings  which  we  owe  to  formed  society.  The  solitary 
wild  state  is  always  a  serious  one.  Bating  the  sudden  and  violent 
bursts  of  mirth,  which  sometimes  break  forth  at  their  dances  and 
feasts  ;  the  savage  American  tribes  have  been  noted  by  all  travellers 
for  their  gravity  and  taciturnity.  Somewhat  of  this  taciturnity 
may  be  also  remarked  in  Ossian.  On  all  occasions  he  is  frugal 
of  his  words ;  and  never  gives  you  more  of  an  image  or  a  de- 
scription, than  is  just  sufficient  to  place  it  before  you  in  one  clear 

and  va- 
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nislies.  Homer  is  more  extended  in  his  descriptions  -,  and  fills 
them  up  witli  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances.  Both  the  poets 
are  dramatic ;  that  is,  they  introduce  their  personages  frequently 
speaking  before  us.  But  Ossian  is  concise  and  rapid  in  his  speeches, 
as  he  is  in  every  other  thing.  Homer,  with  the  Greek  vivacity, 
had  also  some  portion  of  the  Greek  loquacity.  His  speeches  in- 
deed are  highly  chara£leristical ;  and  to  them  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  that  admirable  display  he  has  given  of  human  nature. 
Yet  if  he  be  tedious  any  where,  it  is  in  these ;  some  of  them  trif- 
ling and  some  of  them  plainly  unseasonable.  Both  poets  are 
eminently  sublime ;  but  a  difFevence  may  be  remarked  in  the  spe- 
cies of  their  sublimity.  Homer's  sublimity  is  accompanied  with 
more  impetuosity  and  fire ;  Ossian's  with  more  of  a  solemn  and 
awful  grandeur.  Homer  hurries  you  along ;  Ossian  elevates,  artd 
fixes  you  in  astonishment.  Homer  is  most  sublime  in  a£tions 
and  battles ;  Ossian,  in  description  and  sentiment.  In  the  pa- 
thetic, Homer,  when  he  clauses  to  exert  it,  has  great  power ;  but 
Ossian  exerts  that  power  much  oftener,  and  has  the  chara6ler  of 
tenderness  far  moix  deeply  imprinted  on  his  works.  No  poet 
knew  better  how  to  seize  and  melt  the  heart.  With  regard  to 
dignity  of  sentiment,  the  pre-eminence  must  clearly  be  given  to 
Ossian.  This  is  indeed  a  surprising  circumstance,  that  in  point 
of  humanity,  magnanimity,  virtuous  feelings  of  every  kind,  our 
rude  Celtic  bard  should  be  distinguished  to  such  a  degree,  that 
not  only  the  heroes  of  Homer,  but  even  those  of  the  polite  and 
refined  Virgil,  are  left  far  behind  by  those  of  Ossian. 

After  these  general  observations  on  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our 
author,  I  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  view,  and  more  accurate  ex- 
amination of  his  works :  and  as  Fingal  is  the  first  great  poem  in 
this  colleftion,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  it.  To  refuse  the  title 
of  an  epic  poem  to  Fingal,  because  it  is  not  in  every  little  parti- 
cular, exaftly  conformable  to  the  praclice  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
v/ere  the  mere  squeamishness  and  pedantry  of  criticism.  Examin- 
ed even  according  to  Aristotle's  rules,  it  will  be  found  to  have  all 
the  essential  requitsites  of  a  true  and  regular  epic  ;  and  to  have 
several  of  them  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  at  first  \\e\v  to  raise  our 
astonishment  on  finding  Ossian's  composition  so  agreeable  to  rules 
of  which  he  -was  entirely  ignorant.  But  our  astonishment  will 
3  C  ij  cease, 
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cease,  when  we  consider  from  what  source  Aristotle  drew  those 
rules.  Homer  knew  no  more  of  the  laws  of  criticism  than  Ossian. 
But  guided  by  nature,  he  composed  in  verse  a  regular  story  found- 
ed on  heroic  actions,  which  all  posterity  admired.  Aristotle,  with 
great  sagacity  and  penetration,  traced  the  causes  of  this  general 
admiration.  He  observed  what  it  was  in  Homer's  composition, 
and  in  the  conduft  of  his  story,  which  gave  it  such  power  to  please; 
from  this  observation  he  deduced  the  rules  which  poets  ought  to 
follow,  who  would  write  and  please  like  Homer ;  and  to  a  com- 
position formed  according  to  such  rules,  he  gave  the  name  of  an 
epic  poem.  Hence  his  whole  system  arose.  Aristotle  studied 
nature  in  Homer.  Homer  and  Ossian  both  wrote  from  nature. 
No  wonder  that  among  all  the  three,  there  should  be  such  agree- 
ment and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Aristotle  concerning  an 
epic  poem,  are  these :  That  the  a£tlon  which  is  the  ground  work 
of  the  poem,  should  be  one,  complete,  and  great ;  that  it  should 
be  feigned,  not  merely  historical ;  that  it  should  be  enlivened  with 
charafters  and  manners ;  and  heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  these,  it  may  perhaps  be  asked, 
what  is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ?  For,  according  to  M.  Bossu,  an 
epic  poem  Is  no  other  than  an  allegory  contrived  to  illustrate  some 
moral  truth.  The  poet,  says  this  critic,  must  begin  with  fixing 
on  some  maxim,  or  Instru£tion,  which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on 
mankind.  He  next  forms  a  fable,  like  one  of  ^Esop's,  wholly 
with  a  view  to  the  moral ;  and  having  thus  settled  and  arranged 
his  plan,  he  then  looks  into  traditional^  history  for  names  and  in- 
cidents, to  give  his  fable  some  air  of  probability.  Never  did  a 
more  frigid,  pedantic  notion,  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  We 
may  safely  pronounce,  that  he  who  should  compose  an  epic  poem 
after  this  manner,  who  should  first  lay  down  a  moral  and  con- 
trive a  plan,  before  he  had  thought  of  his  personages  and  aftors, 
might  deliver  indeed  very  sound  instru£l;Ion,  but  would  find  few 
readers.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  first  objedl 
which  strikes  an  epic  poet,  which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives  him 
any  idea  of  his  work,  is  the  aftion  or  subjeft  he  is  to  celebrate. 
Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  subjcfi:  a  poet  can  chuse  for  such  a 
work,  but  will  afford  some  general  moral  instru6lion.     An  epic 
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poem  is  by  its  nature  one  of  the  most  moral  of  all  poetical  com- 
positions :  But  its  moral  tendency  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to 
some  common-place  maxim,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
story.  It  arises  from  the  admiration  of  heroic  actions,  which 
such  a  composition  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  ;  from  the 
virtuous  emotions  which  the  characters  and  incidents  raise,  whilst 
we  read  it ;  from  the  happy  impression  which  all  the  parts  separ- 
ately, as  well  as  the  M^hole  taken  together,  leave  upon  the  mind. 
However,  if  a  general  moral  be  still  insisted  on,  Fingal  obviously 
furnishes  one,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  poet,  viz.  That 
Wisdom  and  Bravery  always  triumph  over  brutal  force  j  or  another 
nobler  still :  That  the  most  complete  victory  over  an  enemy  is  ob- 
tained by  that  moderation  and  generosity  which  convert  him  into 
a  friend. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  adion,  which,  of  all  Aristotle's  rules,  is 
the  chief  and  most  material,  is  so  strictly  preserved  in  Fingal, 
that  it  must  be  perceived  by  every  reader.  It  is  a  more  complete 
vmity  than  what  arises  from  relating  the  actions  of  one  man,  which 
the  Greek  critic  justly  censures  as  imperfe£t ;  it  is  the  unity  of 
one  enterprise,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  invasion  of 
Swaran :  An  enterprise,  which  has  surely  the  full  heroic  dignity. 
All  the  incidents  recorded  bear  a  constant  reference  to  one  end ; 
no  double  plot  is  carried  on ;  but  the  parts  unite  into  a  regular 
whole :  And  as  the  action  is  one  and  great,  so  it  is  an  entire 
or  complete  a£tion.  For  we  find  as  the  critic  farther  requires,  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  a  nodus,  or  intrigue  in  the 
poem ;  difficulties  occurring  through  Cuchullin's  rashness  and  bad 
success  ;  those  difficulties  gradually  surmounted  j  and  at  last  the 
work  conducted  to  that  happy  conclusion  which  is  held  essential 
to  epic  poetry.  Unity  is  indeed  observed  with  greater  exactness 
in  Fingal,  than  in  almost  any  other  epic  composition.  For  not 
only  is  unity  of  subject  maintained,  but  that  of  time  and  place 
also.  The  autumn  is  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  season  of  the  ac- 
tion :  and  from  beginning  to  end  the  scene  is  never  shifted  from 
the  heath  of  Lena,  along  the  sea-shore.  The  duration  of  the  ac- 
tion in  Fingal,  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  Iliad  or  ^neid.  But 
sure,  there  may  be  shorter  as  well  as  longer  heroic  poems ;  and 
if  the  authority  of  Aristotle  be  also  required  for  this,  he  says  ex- 
pressly 
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pressly  that  the  epic  composition  is  indefinite  as  to  the  time  of  its 
duration.  Accordingly  the  a£lion  of  the  Iliad  lasts  only  forty- 
seven  days,  whilst  that  of  the  ^Eneid  is  continued  for  more  than 
a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns  that  grandeur  of 
sentiment,  style,  and  imagery,  which  ought  ever  to  distinguish 
this  high  species  of  poetry.  The  story  is  conducted  with  no  small 
art.  The  poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious  recital  of  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Swaran ;  but  hastening  to  the  main  action,  he 
falls  in  exaiSHy,  by  a  most  huppy  coincidence  of  tliought,  with 
the  rule  of  Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  &  in  medias  res, 

Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit — 

Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 

De  Arte  Poet. 

He  invokes  no  muse,  for  he  acknowledged  none ;  but  his  oc- 
casional addresses  to  Malvina,  have  a  finer  efFe6t  than  the  invo- 
cation of  any  muse.  He  sets  out  with  no  formal  proposition  of 
his  subject;  but  the  subject  naturally  and  easily  unfolds  itself; 
the  poem  opening  in  an  animated  manner,  with  the  situation  of 
Cuchullin,  and  the  arrival  of  a  scout  who  informs  him  of  Swaran's 
landing.  Mention  is  presently  made  of  Fingal,  and  of  the  expedt- 
cd-  assistance  from  the  ships  of  the  lonely  isle,  in  order  to  give 
further  light  to  the  subject.  For  the  poet  often  shows  his  ad- 
dress in  gradually  preparing  us  for  the  events  he  is  to  introduce ; 
•and  in  particular  the  preparation  for  the  appearance  of  Fingal,  the 
previous  expectations,  that  are  raised,  and  the  extreme  magnifi- 
cence fullv  answering  these  expe£tations,  with  which  the  hero  is 
at  length  presented  to  us,  are  all  worked  up  with  such  skillful 
conduct  as  would  do  honour  to  any  poet  of  the  most  refined  times. 
Homer's  art  in  magnifying  the  character  of  Achilles  has  been  uni- 
versally admired.  Ossian  certainly  shows  no  less  art  in  aggran- 
dizing Fingal.  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  imagined  for  this 
purpose  than  the  whole  management  of  the  last  battle,  wherein. 
Gaul  the  son  of  Morni,  had  besought  Fingal  to  retire,  and  to 
leave  him  and  his  other  chiefs  the  honour  of  the  day.  The  gene- 
rosity of  the  king  in  agreeing  to  this  proposal ;  the  majesty  with 

which 
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which  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whence  he  was  to  behold  the 
engagement,  attended  by  his  bards,  and  waving  the  lightning  of 
his  sword  j  his  perceiving  the  chiefs  overpowered  by  numbers, 
but  from  unwillingness  to  deprive  them  of  the  giory  of  vitlory  by 
coming  in  person  to  their  assistance,  first  sending  Ullin,  the  bard, 
to  animate  their  courage  j  and  at  last,  when  the  danger  becomes 
more  pressing,  his  rising  in  his  might,  and  interposing,  like  a  di- 
vinity, to  decide  the  doubtful  fate  of  the  day ;  are  all  circumstances 
contrived  with  so  much  art  as  plainly  discover  the  Celtic  bards  to 
have  been  not  unpractised  in  heroic  poetry. 

The  story  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad  is  in  itself  as 
simple  as  that  of  Fingal.  A  quarrel  arises  between  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  concerning  a  female  slave;  on  which,  Achilles,  ap- 
prehending himself  to  be  injured,  withdraws  his  assistance  from 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall  into  gi-eat  distress,  and 
beseech  him  to  be  reconciled  to  them.  He  refuses  to  fight  for 
them  in  person,  but  sends  his  friend  Patroclus ;  and  upon  his  be- 
ing slain,  goes  forth  to  revenge  his  death,  and  kills  He£lor.  The 
subject  of  Fingal  is  this :  Swaran  comes  to  invade  Ireland :  Cuch- 
iiliin,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king,  had  applied  for  assistance 
to  Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland.  But 
before  Fingal's  arrival,  he  is  hurried  by  rash  counsel  to  encounter 
Swaran.  He  is  defeated ;  he  retreats ;  and  desponds.  Fingal  arrives 
in  this  conjuncture.  The  battle  is  for  some  time  dubious  •,  but  in  the 
end  he  conquers  Swaran ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's  being 
the  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had  once  saved  his  life,  makes  him 
dismiss  him  honourably.  Homer,  it  is  true,  has  filled  up  his  story 
with  a  much  greater  variety  of  particulars  than  Ossian ;  and  in  this 
has  shown  a  compass  of  invention  superior  to  that  of  the  other  poet. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  Homer  be  more  circum- 
stantial, his  incidents,  however,  are  less  diversified  in  kind  than 
those  of  Ossian.  War  and  bloodshed  reign  throughout  the  Iliad ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  i^tility  of  Homer's  invention,  tliere 
is  so  mucli  uniformity  in  his  subjects,  that  there  are  few  readers, 
who  before  the  close,  are  not  tired  of  perpetual  fighting.  Where- 
as in  Ossian,  the  mind  is  relieved  by  a  more  agreeable  diversity. 
There  is  a  finer  mixture  of  war  and  heroism,  with  love  and  friend- 
■sliip,  of  martialj  with  tender  scenes,  than  is  to  be  met  with,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  in  any  other  poet.  The  episodes  too,  have  great  propriety  r 
as  natural,  and  proper  to  that  age  and  country :  consisting  of  the 
songs  of  bards,  which  are  known  to  have  been  the  great  enter- 
tainment of  the  Celtic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  These 
songs  are  not  introduced  at  random ;  if  you  except  the  episode  of 
Duchomar  and  Morna,  in  the  first  book,  which  though  beautiful, 
is  more  unartful,  than  any  of  the  rest;  they  have  always  some 
particular  relation  to  the  a£lor  who  is  interested,  or  to  the  events 
which  are  going  on ;  and,  whilst  they  vary  the  scene,  they  pre- 
serve a  sufficient  conne£tion  with  the  main  subjeft,  by  the  fitness 
and  propriety  of  their  introdudlion. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca,  influences  some  circumstances 
of  the  poem,  particularly  the  honourable  dismission  of  Swaran  at 
the  end  •,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  let  into  this  part  of 
the  hero's  story.  But  as  it  lay  without  the  compass  of  the  present 
a£l:ion,  it  could  be  regularly  introduced  no  where,  except  in  an 
episode.  Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as  much  propriety,  as  if 
Aristotle  himself  had  direfted  the  plan,  has  contrived  an  episode, 
for  this  purpose  in  the  song  of  Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  striQIy  according  to  rule  ;  and  is 
every  way  noble  and  pleasing.  The  reconciliation  of  the  contend- 
ing heroes,  the  consolation  of  Cuchullin,  and  the  general  felicity 
that  crowns  the  aftion,  sooth  the  mind  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner,  and  form  that  passage  from  agitation  and  trouble,  to 
perfefl  quiet  and  repose,  which  critics  require  as  the  proper  ter- 
mination of  the  epic  work.  '*  Thus  they  passed  the  night  in  song, 
*'  and  brought  back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arose  on  the 
"  heath ;  and  shook  his  glittering  spear  in  his  hand.  He  moved 
**  first  towards  the  plains  of  Lena ;  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge 
"  of  fire.  Spread  the  sail,  said  the  king  of  Morven,  and  catch 
<*  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena.  We  rose  on  the  wave  with 
"  songs ;  and  rushed  with  joy  through  the  foam  of  the  ocean." 
So  much  for  the  unity  and  general  conduct  of  the  epic  a61:ion  in 
Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  subject  which  Aristotle 
requires  that  it  should  be  feigned  not  historical,  he  must  not  be 
understood  so  strictly,  as  if  he  meant  to  exclude  all  subjeds  which 

have 
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have  any  foundation  in  truth.  For  such  exckision  would  both  be 
unreasonable  in  itself;  and  what  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  Homer,  who  is  known  to  have  founded  his  Iliad 
on  historical  fa(Sts  concerning  the  war  of  Troy,  which  was  famous 
throughout  all  Greece.  Aristotle  means  no  more  than  that  it  is 
the  business  of  a  poet  not  to  be  a  mere  annalist  of  fa£ls,  but  to 
embellish  truth  with  beautiful,  probable,  and  useful  fictions ;  to 
copy  nature,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  like  painters,  who  preserve 
a  likeness,  but  exhibit  their  objects  more  grand  and  beautiful  than 
they  are  in  reality.  That  Ossian  has  followed  this  course,  and 
building  upon  true  history,  has  sufficiently  adorned  it  with  po- 
etical fidion  for  aggrandizing  his  chara£ters  and  fa£ls,  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  questioned  by  most  readers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
foundation  which  those  fadts  and  charafters  had  in  truth,  and  the 
share  which  the  poet  himself  had  in  the  transa6tions  which  he  re- 
cords, must  be  considered  as  no  small  advantage  to  his  work. 
For  truth  makes  an  impression  on  the  mind  far  beyond  any  fic- 
tion ;  and  no  man,  let  his  imagination  be  ever  so  strong,  relates 
any  events  so  feelingly  as  those  in  which  he  has  been  interested  ; 
paints  any  scene  so  naturally  as  one  v/hich  he  has  seen ;  or  draws 
any  chara£lers  in  such  strong  colours  as  those  which  he  has  per- 
sonally known.  It  is  considered  as  an  advantage  of  the  epic  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  from  a  period  so  distant,  as  by  being  involved 
in  the  darkness  of  tradition,  may  give  licence  to  fable.  Though 
Ossian's  subje6l  may  at  first  view  appear  unfavourable  in  this  re- 
speft,  as  being  taken  from  his  own  times,  yet  when  we  refledt 
that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age ;  that  he  relates  what  had  been 
transacted  in  another  country,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  and 
after  all  that  race  of  men  who  had  been  the  a6lors  were  gone  off 
the  stage  -,  we  shall  find  the  objedlion  in  a  great  measure  obviated. 
In  so  rude  an  age,  when  no  written  records  were  known,  when 
tradition  was  loose,  and  accuracy  of  any  kind  little  attended  to, 
what  was  great  and  heroic  in  one  generation,  easily  ripened  into 
die  marvellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  representation  of  human  charafters  in  an  epic  poem 

is  highly  essential  to  its  merit :     And  in  respe£l  of  this  there  can 

be  no  doubt  of  Homer's  excelling  all  the  heroic  poets  who  have 

ever  wrote.     But  though  Ossian  be  much  inferior  to  Homer  in 

q  D  this 
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this  article,  he  will  be  found  to  be  equal  at  least,  if  not  superior, 
to  Virgil ;  and  has  indeed  given  all  the  display  of  human  nature 
which  the  simple  occurrences  of  his  times  could  be  expedled  to 
furnish.  No  dead  uniformity  of  charadler  prevails  in  Fingal;  but 
on  the  contrary  the  principal  charatters  are  not  only  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, but  sometimes  artfully  contrasted  so  as  to  illustrate 
each  other.  Ossian's  heroes  are  like  Homer's,  all  brave ;  but  their 
bravery,  like  those  of  Homer's  too,  is  of  different  kinds.  For 
instance ;  the  prudent,  the  sedate,  the  modest  and  circumspeft 
Connal,  is  finely  opposed  to  the  presumptuous,  rash,  overbearing, 
but  gallant  and  generous  Calmar.  Calmar  hurries  Cuchullin  into 
acSlion  by  his  temerity ;  and  when  he  sees  the  bad  efFe£t  of  his 
counsels,  he  will  not  survive  the  disgrace.  Connal,  like  another 
Ulysses,  attends  Cuchullin  to  his  retreat,  counsels,  and  comforts 
him  under  his  misfortune.  The  fierce,  the  proud,  and  high  spi- 
rited Swaran  is  admirably  contrasted  with  the  calm,  the  moderate, 
and  generous  Fingal.  The  character  of  Oscar  is  a  favourite  one 
tliroughout  the  whole  poems.  The  amiable  warmth  of  the  young 
warrior ;  his  eager  impetuosity  In  the  day  of  aftlon ;  his  passion 
for  fame ;  his  submission  to  his  father ;  his  tenderness  for  Mal- 
vina ;  are  the  strokes  of  a  masterly  pencil ;  the  strokes  are  few ; 
but  it  Is  the  hand  of  nature,  and  attrafts  the  heart.  Ossian's  own 
charafter,  the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  the  bard,  all  in  one,  pre- 
sents to  us  through  the  whole  work  a  most  respectable  and  ve- 
nerable figure,  which  we  always  contemplate  with  pleasure.  Cu- 
chullin is  a  hero  of  the  highest  class ;  daring,  magnanimous,  and 
exquisitely  sensible  to  honour.  We  become  attached  to  his  in- 
terest, and  are  deeply  touched  with  his  distress ;  and  after  the  ad- 
miration raised  for  him  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  it  is  a  strong 
proof  of  Ossian's  masterly  genius  that  he  durst  adventure  to  pro- 
duce to  us  another  hero,  compared  with  whom,  even  the  great 
Cuchullin,  should  be  only  an  inferior  personage ;  and  m'Iio  should 
rise  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuchullin  rises  above  the  rest. 

Here,  indeed,  in  the  character  and  description  of  Fingal,  Os- 
sian  triumphs  almost  unrivalled :  For  we  may  boldly  defy  all  an- 
tiquity to  shew  us  any  hero  equal  to  Fingal.  Homer's  He£tor 
possesses  several  great  and  amiable  qualities  j  but  He£lor  is  a  se- 
condary personage  in  the  Iliad,  not  the  hero  of  the  work;    We 

see 
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see  him  only  occasionally ;  we  know  much  less  of  him  than  we  do 
of  Fingal ;  who  not  only  in  this  epic  poem,  but  in  Temora,  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  Ossian's  works,  is  presented  in  all  that 
variety  of  lights,  which  give  the  full  display  of  a  chara£l:er.  And 
though  He£tor  faithfully  discharges  his  duty  to  his  country,  his 
friends,  and  his  family,  he  is  tinftured,  however,  with  a  degree 
of  the  same  savage  ferocity,  which  prevails  among  all  the  Homeric 
heroes.  For  we  find  him  insulting  over  the  fallen  Patroclus,  with 
the  most  cruel  taunts,  and  telling  him  when  he  lies  in  the  agony 
of  death,  that  Achilles  cannot  help  him  now  5  and  tliat  in  a  short 
time  his  body,  stripped  naked,  and  deprived  of  funeral  honours, 
shall  be  devoured  by  the  vultures.*  Whereas,  in  the  charadler 
of  Fingal,  concur  almost  all  the  qualities  that  can  ennoble  human 
nature ;  that  can  either  make  us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man. 
He  is  not  only  unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people 
happy  by  his  wisdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is  truly  the  father 
of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet  of  "  Fingal  of  the 
mildest  look :"  and  distinguished  on  every  occasion,  by  humanity 
and  generosity.  He  is  merciful  to  his  foes  ;f  full  of  affe£i;ion  to 
his  children ;  full  of  concern  about  friends ;  and  never  mentions 
Agandecca,  his  first  love,  without  the  utmost  tenderness.  He  is 
*'  the  universal  proteftor  of  the  distressed  ;"    "  None  ever  went 

*«  sad  from  Fingal." "  O  Oscar  !  bend  the  strong  in  arms ; 

"  but  spare  the  feeble  ha  Ad.  Be  thou  a  stream  of  many  tides  a- 
«  gainst  the  foes  of  thy  people ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the 
*«  grass,  to  those  who  ask  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived  j  such 
*'  Trathal  was ;  and  such  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  sup- 
*'  port  of  the  injured  j  the  weak  rested  behind  the  lightning  of  my 
*'  steel." — These  were  the  maxims  of  true  heroism,  to  which  he 
formed  his  grandson.  His  fame  is  represented  as  every  where 
spread ;  the  greatest  heroes  acknowledge  his  superiority ;  his  ene- 
mies tremble  at  his  name  ;  and  the  highest  encomium  that  can  be 
3  D  i  j  bestowed 

*   Iliad  16.  830.     II.  17.  127. 

f  When  he  commands  his  sons,  after  Swaran  is  taken  prisoner,  to  "  pursue  the 
"  rest  of  Lochlin,  over  the  heath  of  Lena;  that  no  vessel  may  hereafter  bound  on 
"  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inistore ;"  he  means  not  assuredly,  as  some  have  misre- 
presented him,  to  order  a  general  slaughter  of  the  foes,  and  to  prevent  their  saving 
themselves  by  flight ;  but,  like  a  wise  general,  he  commands  his  chiefs  to  render 
the  vidtory  complete,  by  a  total  rout  of  the  enemy ;  that  they  might  adventure  no 
more  for  the  future,  to  fit  out  any  fleet  agajust  him  or  hb  allicc. 
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bestowed  on  one  whom  the  poet  would  most  exalt,  is  to  say,  that 
his  soul  was  like  the  soul  of  Fingal. 

To  do  justice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  supporting  such  a  charac- 
ter as  this,  I  must  observe,  what  is  not  commonly  attended  to, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  poetical  execution  more  difficult,  than  to 
draw  a  perfe£l:  chara£ler  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  distinft 
and  affefting  to  the  mind.  Some  strokes  of  human  imperfedion 
and  frailty,  are  what  usually  give  us  the  most  clear  view,  and  the 
most  sensible  impression  of  a  character ;  because  they  present  to 
us  a  man,  such  as  we  have  seen ;  they  recall  known  features  of 
human  nature.  When  poets  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and 
describe  a  faultless  hero,  they,  for  the  most  part,  set  before  us, 
a  sort  of  vague  undistinguishable  chara61:er,  such  as  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realize  to  itself,  as  the  object  of  affe£tion. 
We  know  how  much  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular.  His  per- 
fecEt  hero,  \^neas,  is  an  unanimated,  insipid  personage,  whom 
we  may  pretend  to  admire,  but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love. 
But  what  Virgil  has  failed  in,  Ossian,  to  our  astonishment,  has 
successfully  executed.  His  Fingal,  though  exhibited  without  any 
of  the  common  human  failings,  is  nevertheless  a  real  man  ;  a  char- 
acter which  touches  and  interests  every  reader.  To  this  it  has 
much  contributed,  that  the  poet  has  represented  him  as  an  old 
man ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  advantage  of  throwing  around 
him  a  great  many  circumstances,  peculiar  to  that  age,  which  paint 
him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  distin£l:  light.  He  is  surrounded  with 
his  family ;  he  instrufts  his  children  in  the  principles  of  virtue ; 
he  is  narrative  of  his  past  exploits  •,  he  is  venerable  with  the  gray 
locks  of  age ;  he  is  frequently  disposed  to  moralize,  like  an  old 
man,  on  human  vanity  and  the  prospe£l:  of  death.  There  is  more 
art,  at  least  more  felicity,  in  this,  than  may  at  first  be  imagined. 
For  youth  and  old  age,  are  the  two  states  of  human  life,  capable 
of  being  placed  in  the  most  pi£luresque  lights.  Middle  age  is 
more  general  and  vague ;  and  has  fewer  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  objeft  is  in  a  situation,  that  ad- 
mits it  to  be  rendered  particular,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  it  jilways  stands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  po- 
etical description. 

Besides  human  personages,  divine  or  supernatural  agents  are 

often 
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often  introduced  into  epic  poetry ;  forming  what  is  called  the  ma- 
chinery of  it ;  which  most  critics  hold  to  be  an  essential  part. 
The  marvellous,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  always  a  great  charm 
for  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  gratifies  the  imagination,  and  affords 
room  for  striking  and  sublime  description.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
tliat  all  poets  should  have  a  strong  propensity  towards  it.  But  I 
must  observe,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  adjust  pro- 
perly the  marvellous  with  the  probable.  If  a  poet  sacrifice  proba- 
bility, and  fill  his  work  with  extravagant  supernatural  scenes,  he 
spreads  over  it  an  appearance  of  romance  and  chilcut.h  fiction ;  he 
transports  his  readers  from  this  world,  into  a  phantastic,  visionary 
region;  and  loses  that  weight  and  dignity  which  should  reign  in 
epic  poetry.  No  work,  from  which  probability  is  altogether  ba- 
nished, can  make  a  lasting  or  deep  impression.  Human  aftions 
and  manners,  are  always  the  most  interesting  objedts  which  can 
be  presented  to  a  human  mind.  All  machinery,  therefore,  is  faulty 
which  withdraws  these  too  much  from  view ;  or  obscures  them 
under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fiflions.  Besides  being  temperately 
employed,  machinery  ought  always  to  have  some  foundation  in 
popular  belief.  A  poet  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  what 
system  of  the  marvellous  he  pleases :  He  must  avail  himself  either 
of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  country 
wherein  he  lives ;  so  as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events 
which  are  most  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature. 

In  these  respects,  Ossian  appears  to  me  to  have  been  remark- 
ably happy.  He  has  indeed  followed  the  same  course  with  Ho- 
mer. For  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  imagine,  as  some  critics  have 
done,  that  Homer's  mythology  was  invented  by  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  profound  reflections  on  the  benefit  it  would  yield  to 
poetry.  Homer  was  no  such  refining  genius.  He  found  the 
traditionary  stories  on  which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled  with  po- 
pular legends,  concerning  the  intervention  of  the  gods  j  and  he 
adopted  these,  because  they  amused  the  fancy.  Ossian,  in  like 
manner,  found  the  tales  of  his  country  full  of  ghosts  and  spirits : 
It  is  likely  he  believed  them  him. self ;  and  he  introduced  them, 
because  they  gave  his  poems  that  solemn  and  marvellous  cast, 
which  suited  his  genius.  This  was  the  only  machinery  he  could 
employ  with  propriety;  because  it  was  the  only  intervention  of 

supernatural 
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supernatural  beings,  which  agreed  with  the  common  belief  of  the 
country.  It  was  happy ;  because  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  least, 
with  the  proper  display  of  human  charaders  and  aftions  ;  because 
it  had  less  of  the  incredible,  than  most  other  kinds  of  poetical  ma- 
chinery; and  because  it  served  to  diversify  the  scene,  and  to 
heighten  the  subje6t  by  an  awful  grandeur,  which  is  the  great 
design  of  machinery. 

As  Ossian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  makes  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  his  other  poems,  as  well  as  in  Fingal,  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  some  observations  on  it,  independent  of  its  sub- 
serviency to  epic  composition.  It  turns  for  the  most  part  on  the 
appearances  of  departed  spirits.  These,  consonantly  to  the  no- 
tions of  every  rude  age,  are  represented  not  as  purely  immaterial, 
but  as  thin  airy  forms,  which  can  be  visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure ; 
their  voice  is  feeble :  their  arm  is  weak ;  but  they  are  endowed 
with  Icnowledge  more  than  human.  In  a  separate  state,  they  re- 
tain the  same  dispositions  which  animated  them  in  this  life.  They 
ride  on  the  wind  ?  they  bend  their  airy  bows  ;  and  pursue  deer 
formed  of  clouds.  The  ghosts  of  departed  bards  continue  to  sing. 
The  ghosts  of  departed  heroes  frequent  the  fields  of  their  former 
fame.  "  They  rest  together  in  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal 
**  men.  Their  songs  are  of  other  worlds.  They  come  sometimes 
*'  to  tlie  ear  of  rest,  and  raise  their  feeble  voice."  All  this  pre- 
sents to  us  much  the  same  set  of  ideas,  concerning  spirits,  as  we 
find  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  visits 
the  regions  of  the  dead  :  And  In  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Il- 
iad, the  ghost  of  Pati-oclus,  after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanifhes 
precisely  like  one  of  Ossian's,  emitting  a  shrill,  feeble  cry,  and 
melting  away  like  smoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Ossian's  ideas  concerning  ghosts  were 
of  the  same  nature,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  Ossian's  ghosts 
are  drawn  with  much  stronger  and  livelier  colours  than  those  of 
Homer.  Ossian  describes  ghosts  with  all  the  particularity  of  one 
who  had  seen  and  conversed  with  them,  and  whose  imagination 
was  full  of  the  impression  they  had  left  upon  it.  He  calls  up 
those  awful  and  tremendous  ideas  which  the 
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are  fitted  to  raise  in  the  human  mind ;  and  which,  in  Shakespcav's 
Style,  "  harrow  up  the  soul."  Crugal's  ghost,  in  particular,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book  of  Fingal,  may  vie  with  any  appear- 
ance of  this  kind,  described  by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever. 
Most  poets  would  have  contented  themselves  with  telling  us,  that 
he  resembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living  Crugal;  that  his  form 
and  dress  were  the  same,  only  his  face  more  pale  and  sad  •,  and 
that  he  bore  the  mark  of  the  wound  by  which  he  fell.  But  Ossian 
sets  before  our  eyes  a  spirit  from  the  invisible  world,  distinguished 
by  all  those  features,  which  a  strong  astonished  imagination  would 
give  to  a  ghost.  "  A  dark-red  stream  of  fire  comes  down  from 
«  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  tlie  beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the 
"  hand  of  Swaran,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is 
*'  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  clouds 
"  of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is 
"  the  wound  of  his  breast.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his 
«'  form ;  and  his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream." 
The  circumstance  of  the  stars  being  beheld,  «  dim-twinkling 
"  through  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  picturesque ;  and  conveys  the 
most  lively  impression  of  his  thin  and  shadowy  substance.  The 
attitude  in  which  he  is  afterwards  placed,  and  the  speech  put  into 
his  mouth,  are  full  of  that  solemn  and  awful  sublimity,  whicli 
suits  the  subject.  "  Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  stood  and  stretched 
*'  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his  feeble  voice, 
"  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  My  ghost,  O  Connal !  is  on 
"  my  native  hills ;  but  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  UUin.  Thou 
"  shalt  never  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  steps  in  the  heath. 
"  I  am  light  as  the  blast  of  Cromla ;  and  I  move  like  the  shadow 
"  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of  Colgar !  I  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death. 
*'  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  sons  of  gi-een  Erin 
*'  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts.  Like  the  dark- 
*'  ened  moon  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast." 

Several  other  appearances  of  spirits  might  be  pointed  out,  as 
among  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Ossian's  poetry.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  them  are  considerably  diversified ;  and  the  scenery 
always  suited  to  the  occasion.  *'  Oscar  slowly  ascends  the  hilL 
"  The  meteors  of  night  set  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  distant 
«  torrent  faintly  roai's.    L^nfrequent  blasts  rush  through  aged  oaks- 
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*'  The  half-enlightened  moon  sinks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill. 
"  Feeble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.  Oscar  drew  his  sword." 
Nothing  can  prepare  the  fancy  more  happily  for  the  awful  scene 
that  is  to  follow.  "  Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of 
"  his  mighty  son.  A  cloud  like  the  steed  of  the  stranger,  sup- 
**  ported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mist  of  Leno,  that 
"  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  sword  is  a  green  meteor,  half- 
"  extinguished.  His  face  is  without  form,  and  dark.  He  sighed 
"  thrice  over  the  hero  :  And  thrice,  the  winds  of  the  night  roared 
"  around.  Many  were  his  words  to  Oscar.  He  slowly  vanished, 
"  like  a  mist  that  melts  on  the  sunny  hill."  To  appearances  of 
this  kind,  we  can  find  no  parallel  among  the  Greek  or  Roman 
poets.  They  bring  to  mind  that  noble  description  in  the  book  of 
Job  :  «  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
"  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling  which 
"  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my 
"  face.  The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up.  It  stood  still ;  but  I 
"  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof.  An  image  was  before  mine 
"  eyes.  There  was  silence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal 
**  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?"* 

As  Ossian's  supernatural  beings  are  described  with  a  surprising 
force  of  imagination,  so  they  are  introduced  with  ,propriety.  We 
have  only  three  ghosts  in  Fingal:  That  of  Crugal,  which  comes 
to  warn  the  host  of  impending  destru£l:ion,  and  to  advise  them  to 
save  themselves  by  retreat ;  that  of  Everallin,  the  spouse  of  Ossian, 
which  calls  him  to  rise  and  rescue  their  son  from  danger ;  and 
that  of  Agandecca,  v/hich  just  before  the  last  engagement  with 
Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by  mourning  for  the  approaching 
destruftion  of  her  kinsmen  and  people.  In  the  other  poems, 
ghosts  sometimes  appear  when  invoked  to  foretell  futurity ;  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  notions  of  these  times,  they  come  as 
forerunners  of  misfortune  or  death,  to  those  whom  they  visit ; 
sometimes  they  inform  their  friends  at  a  distance,  of  their  own 
.death  ;  and  sometimes  they  are  introduced  to  heighten  the  scenery 
on  some  great  and  solemn  occasion.  *'  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to 
*'  the  wind ;  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath.  The  ghosts 
"  of  Ardven  pass  through  the  beam  j  and  shew  their  dim  and 
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«'  distant  forms.  Comala  is  half  unseen  on  her  meteor ;  and 
«  Hidullan  is  sullen  and  dim,"  "  The  awful  faces  of  other  times, 
"  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona-"  "  Fercuth  !  I  saw  the  ghost 
«  of  night.  Silent  he  stood  on  that  bank ;  his  robe  of  mist  flew 
"  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears.  An  aged  man  he  seem- 
«  ed  and  full  of  thought." 

The  ghosts  of  strangers  mingle  not  with  those  of  the  natives. 
"  She  is  seen ;  but  not  Hke  the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes 
"  are  from  the  strangers  land;  and  she  is  still  alone."  When 
the  ghost  of  one  whom  we  had  formerly  known  is  introduced,  the 
propriety  of  the  living  character  is  still  preserved.  This  is  remark- 
able in  the  appearance  of  Calmar's  ghost,  in  the  poem  intitled 
The  Death  of  Cuchullin.  He  seems  to  forebode  Cuchullin's 
death,  and  to  beckon  him  to  his  cave.  Cuchullin  reproaches  him 
for  supposing  drat  he  could  be  intimidated  by  such  prognostics. 
*<  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghost  of  the  car- 
"  borne  Calmar  ?  Wouldst  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  son !  from 
*'  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  war ;  neither 
**  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  Hovy  art  thou  changed,  chief  of 
«*  Lara  !  if  now  thou  dost  advise  to  fly  ?  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave : , 
"  Thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghost :  He  delighted  in  battle ;  and  his 
*'  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven."  Calmar  makes  no  return 
to  this  seeming  reproach :  But,  "  He  retired  in  his  blast  with 
*'  joy  ;  for  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  his  praise."  This  is  precise- 
ly the  ghost  of  Achilles  in  Homer ;  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
dissatisfa61:ion  he  expresses  with  his  state  in  the  region  of  the  dead, 
as  soon  as  he  had  heard  his  son  Neoptolemus  praised  for  his  gal- 
lant behaviour,  strode  away  with  silent  joy  to  rejoin  the  rest  of 
the  shades.* 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Ossian's  mythology,  that  it  is  not  local 
and  temporary,  like  that  of  most  other  ancient  poets ;  which  of 
course  is  apt  to  seem  ridiculous,  after  the  superstitions  have  pas- 
sed away  on  which  it  was  founded.  Ossian's  mythology  is,  to 
speak  so,  the  mythology  of  human  nature ;  for  it  is  founded  on 
what  has  been  the  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
under  all  forms  of  religion,  concerning  the  appearances  of  departf 
cd  spirits.  Homer's  machinery  is  always  lively  and  amusing ;  but 
3  E  far 
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far  from  being  always  supported  with  proper  dignity.  The  inde- 
cent squabbles  among  his  gods,  surely  do  no  honour  to  epic  poetry. 
Whereas  Ossian's  machinery  has  dignity  upon  all  occasions.  It  is 
indeed  a  dignity  of  the  dark  and  awful  kind ;  but  this  is  proper : 
because  coincident  with  the  strain  and  spirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light 
and  gay  mythology,  like  Homer's,  would  have  been  perfedly  un- 
suitable to  the  subjefts  on  which  Ossian's  genius  -was  employed. 
But  though  his  machinery  be  always  solemn,  it  is  not,  however, 
always  dreary  or  dismal ;  it  is  enlivened,  as  much  as  the  subject 
would  permit,  by  those  pleasant  and  beautiful  appearances,  which 
he  sometimes  introduces,  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill.  These  are 
gentle  spirits ;  descending  on  sun-beams ;  fair-moving  on  the 
plain ;  their  forms  white  and  bright ;  their  voices  sweet  j  and  their 
visits  to  men  propitious.  The  greatest  praise  that  can  be  given, 
to  the  beauty  of  a  living  woman,  is  to  say,  "  She  is  fair  as  the 
"  ghost  of  the  hillj  when  it  moves  in  a  sun-beam  at  noon,  over 
"  the  silence  of  Morven." — "  the  hunter  fhall  hear  my  voice  from 
"  his  booth.  He  shall  fear,  but  love  my  voice.  For  sweet  shall 
*'  my  voice  be  for  my  friends ;  for  pleasant  were  tliey  to  me." 
^  Besides  ghosts,  or  the  spirits  of  departed  men,  we  find  in  Ossian 
some  instances  of  other  kinds  of  machinery.  Spirits  of  a  superior 
nature  to  ghosts  are  sometimes  alluded  to,  which  have  power  to 
embroil  the  deep ;  to  call  forth  winds  and  storms,  and  pour  them 
on  the  land  of  the  stranger ;  to  overturn  forests,  and  to  send  death 
iimong  the  people.  We  have  prodigies  too  ;  a  shower  of  blood ; 
and  when  some  disaster  is  befalling  at  a  distance,  the  sound  of 
<leath  heard  on  the  strings  of  Ossian's  harp :  all  perfefHy  conso- 
nant, not  only  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  northern  nations,  but  to 
the  general  current  of  a  superstitious  imagination  in  all  countries. 
The  description  of  Fingal's  airy  hall,  in  the  poem  called  Berra- 
thon,  and  of  the  ascent  of  Malvina  into  it,  deserves  particular 
notice,  as  remarkably  noble  and  magnificent.  But  above  all,  the 
engagement  of  Fingal  with  the  spirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura, 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  admiration.  I  forbear  transcribing 
the  passage,  as  it  must  have  drawn  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
has  read  the  works  of  Ossian.  The  undaunted  courage  of  Fingal, 
opposed  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  Scandinavian  god ;  the  appearance 
and  the  speech  of  that  awful  spirit ;  the  wound  which  he  receives, 

and 
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and  the  shriek  which  he  sends  forth,  "  as  rolled  into  himself,  he 
"  rose  upon  the  wind ;"  are  full  of  the  most  amazing  and  terrible 
majesty.  I  know  no  passage  more  sublime  in  the  writings  of  any 
uninspired  author.  The  fiftion  is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the 
hero ;  which  it  does  to  a  high  degree ;  nor  is  it  so  unnatural  or 
wild  a  fidlion,  as  might  at  first  be  thought.  According  to  the 
notions  of  those  times,  supernatural  beings  were  material,  and  con- 
sequently, vulnerable.  The  spirit  of  Loda  was  not  acloiowledged 
as  a  deity  by  Fingal ;  he  did  not  worship  at  the  stone  of  his  power; 
he  plainly  considered  him  as  the  god  of  his  enemies  only ;  as  a  local 
deity,  whose  dominion  extended  no  farther  tlian  to  the  regions 
where  he  was  worshipped ;  who  had,  therefore,  no  title  to  threaten 
him,  and  no  claim  to  his  submission.  We  know  there  are  poe- 
tical precedents  of  great  authority,  for  fi£lions  fully  as  extravagant ; 
and  if  Homer  be  forgiven  for  making  Diomed  attack  and  wound 
in  battle,  the  gods  whom  that  chief  himself  worshipped,  Ossian 
surely  is  pardonable  for  making  his  hero  superior  to  the  god  of  a 
foreign  territory.  * 

Notwithstanding  the  poetical  advantages  which  I  have  ascribed 
to  Ossian's  machinery,  I  acknowledge  it  would  have  been  much 
more  beautiful  and  perfe61:,  had  the  author  discovered  some  know- 
ledge of  a  supreme  Being.  Although  his  silence  on  this  head  has 
been  accounted  for  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  translator  in  a 
very  probable  manner,  yet  still  it  must  be  held  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage to  the  poetry.  For  the  most  august  and  lofty  ideas  that 
can  embellish  poetry  are  derived  from  the  belief  of  a  divine  ad- 
ministration of  the  universe  :  And  hence  tlie  invocation  of  a  su- 
3  E  ij  preme 

*  The  scene  of  this  encounter  of  Fingal  with  the  spirit  of  Loda  is  laid  in  Inistore, 
or  the  islands  of  Orkney;  and  in  the  description  of  Fingal's  landing  there,  it  is  said," 
"  A  rock  bends  along  the  coast  with  all  its  echoing  wood."  On  "  the  top  is  the 
"  circle  of  Loda,  with  the  mossy  stone  of  power."  In  confirmation  of  Ossian's  to- 
pography, it  is  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  in  these  islands,  as  1  have  been 
well  informed,  there  are  many  pillars,  and  circles  of  stones,  still  remaining,  knowa 
by  the  name  of  the  stones  and  circles  of  Loda,  or  'Loden ;  to  which  some  degree 
of  superstitious  regard  is  annexed  to  this  day.  These  islands,  until  the  year  1468, 
made  a  part  of  the  Danish  dominions.  Their  ancient  language,  of  which  there  arc 
yet  some  remains  among  the  natives,  is  called  the  Norse ;  and  is  a  dialeiil,  not 
of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Scandinavian  tongue.  The  manners  and  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  are  quite  distiaiS  from  those  of  the  Highlands  and  western 
isles  of  Scotland.  Their  ancient  songs  too,  are  of  a  different  strain  and  chara<fter, 
turning  upon  magical  incantations  and  evocations  from  the  dead,  which  were  tl  e 
favourite  subjeds  of  the  old  Runic  poetry.  They  have  many  traditions  amono-  ihem 
of  wars  in  former  times  with  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  western  islandi. 
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preme  Being,  or  at  least  of  some  superior  powers  who  are  conceived 
as  presiding  over  human  affairs,  the  solemnities  of  religious  wor- 
ship, prayers  preferred,  and  assistance  implored  on  critical  occa- 
sions, appear  with  great  dignity  in  the  works  of  almost  all  poets 
as  chief  ornaments  of  their  compositions.  The  absence  of  all  such 
religious  ideas  from  Ossian's  poetry,  is  a  sensible  blank  in  it :  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  can  easily  imagine  what  an  illustrious 
figure  they  would  have  made  under  the  management  of  such  a 
genius  as  his ;  and  how  finely  they  would  have  been  adapted  to 
many  situations  which  occur  in  his  works. 

After  so  particular  an  examination  of  Fingal,  it  were  needless 
to  enter  into  as  full  a  discussion  of  the  condu£l:  of  Temora,  the 
other  epic  poem.  Many  of  the  same  observations,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  great  chara£leristics  of  heroic  poetry,  apply  to  both. 
The  high  merit,  however,  of  Temora,  requires  that  we  should 
not  pass  it  by  without  some  remarks. 

Th»  scene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
a£tion  is  of  a  posterior  date.  The  subje£l  is,  an  expedition  of 
the  hero,  to  dethrone  and  punish  a  bloody  usurper,  and  to  restore 
the  possession  of  the  kingdom  to  the  posterity  of  the  lawful  prince  ; 
an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  justice  and  heroism  of  the  great 
Fingal.  The  aftion  is  one,  and  complete.  The  poem  opens  with 
the  descent  of  Fingal  on  the  coast,  and  the  consultation  held 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  The  murder  of  the  young  prince 
Cormac,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  being  antecedent  to 
the  epic  a£tIon,  is  introduced  with  great  propriety  as  an  episode 
in  the  first  book.  In  the  progress  of  the  poem,  three  battles  are 
described,  which  rise  in  their  importance  above  one  another ;  the 
success  is  various,  and  the  issue  for  some  time  doubtful ;  till  at 
last,  Fingal  brought  Into  distress,  by  the  wound  of  his  great  ge- 
neral Gaul,  and  the  death  of  his  son  Fillan,  assumes  the  command 
himself,  and  having  slain  the  Irish  king  in  single  combat,  restores 
the  rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  less  fire  than  the  other  epic  poem ;  but  in 
return  it  has  more  variety,  more  tenderness,  and  more  magnifi- 
cence. The  reigning  idea,  so  often  presented  to  us  of  "  Fingal 
in  the  last  of  his  fields,"  is  venerable  and  affeding;  nor  could  any 
more  noble  conclusion  be  thought  of,  than  the  aged  hero,  after 

so 
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SO  many  successful  atchievements,  taking  his  leave  of  battles,  and 
with  all  the  solemnities  of  those  times  resigning  his  spear  to  his 
son.  The  events  are  less  crowded  in  Temora  than  in  Fingal ; 
a£lions  and  characters  are  more  particularly  displayed ;  we  are  let 
into  the  transa£lions  of  both  hosts  j  and  informed  of  the  adventures 
of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  The  still  pathetic  and  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  several  of  the  night  adventures,  so  remarkably 
suited  to  Ossian's  genius,  occasion  a  fine  diversity  in  the  poem ; 
and  are  happily  contrasted  with  the  military  operations  of  the 
day. 

In  most  of  our  author's  poems,  the  horrors  of  war  are  softened 
by  intermixed  scenes  of"  love  and  friendship.  In  Fingal,  these  are 
introduced  as  episodes ;  in  Temora,  we  have  an  incident  of  this 
nature  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  piece ;  in  the  adventure  of 
Cathmor  and  Sul-malla.  This  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous beauties  of  that  poem.  The  distress  of  Sul-malla,  disguised 
and  unknown  among  strangers,  her  tender  and  anxious  concern  for 
the  safety  of  Cathmor,  her  dream,  and  her  melting  remembrance 
of  the  land  of  her  fathers ;  Cathmor's  emotion  when  he  first  dis- 
covers her,  his  struggles  to  conceal  and  suppress  his  passion,  lest 
it  should  unman  him  in  the  midst  of  war,  though  *'  his  soul  poured 
"  forth  in  secret,  when  he  beheld  her  fearful  eye ;"  and  the  last 
interview  between  them,  when  overcome  by  her  tenderness,  he 
lets  her  know  he  had  discovered  her,  and  confesses  his  passion ; 
are  all  wrought  up  with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility  and  delicacy. 

Besides  the  charafters  which  appeared  in  Fingal,  several  new 
ones  are  here  introduced  •,  and  though,  as  they  are  all  the  charac- 
ters of  warriors,  bravery  is  the  predominant  feature,  they  are  never- 
theless diversified  in  a  sensible  and  striking  manner.  Foldath.  for 
instance,  the  general  of  Cathmor,  exhibits  the  perfect  picture  of 
a  savage  chieftain :  Bold,  and  daring,  but  presumptuous,  cruel, 
and  overbearing.  He  is  distinguished,  on  his  first  appearance, 
as  the  friend  of  the  tyrant  Cairbar  ;  "  His  stride  is  haughty ;  his 
"  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath."  In  his  person  and  whole  deportment, 
he  is  contrasted  with  the  mild  and  wise  Hidalla,  another  leader  of 
the  same  army,  on  whose  humanity  and  gentleness  he  looks  with 
great  contempt.  He  professedly  delights  in  strife  and  blood.  He 
insults  over  the  fallen.  He  is  imperious  in  his  counsels,  and  fac- 
tious 
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tlous  when  they  are  not  followed.  He  is  unrelenting  in  all  hi* 
schemes  of  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  denying  the  funeral  song 
to  the  dead ;  which,  from  the  injury  thereby  done  to  their  ghosts, 
vi^s  in  those  days  considered  as  the  greatest  barbarity.  Fierce  to 
the  last,  he  comforts  himself  in  his  dying  moments  with  thinking 
that  his  ghost  shall  often  leave  its  blast  to  rejoice  over  the  graves 
of  those  he  had  slain.  Yet  Ossian,  ever  prone  to  the  pathetic, 
has  contrived  to  throw  into  his  account  of  the  death,  even  of  this 
man,  some  tender  circumstances ;  by  the  moving  descriptions  of 
his  daugliter  Dardulena,  the  last  of  his  race. 

Tlie  character  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt  that  of  Cathmor, 
the  chief  commander,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  most  humane 
virtues.  He  abhors  all  fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his  hos- 
pitality to  strangers  ;  open  to  every  generous  sentiment,  and  to 
every  soft  and  compassionate  feeling.  He  is  so  amiable  as  to  divide 
the  reader's  attachment  between  him  and  the  hero  of  the  poem  ; 
tliough  our  author  has  artfully  managed  it  so,  as  to  make  Cath- 
nlor  himself  indire£tly  acknowledge  Fingal's  superiority,  and  to 
appear  somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  event,  after  the  death  of 
Fillan,  whlclr  he  knew  would  call  forth  Fingal  in  all  his  might. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  Ossian  has  introduced  into 
his  poems  three  complete  heroes,  Cuchullin,  Cathmor,  and  Fingal, 
he  has,  huwevcr,  sensibly  distinguished  each  of  their  chara£l:ers. 
Cuchullin  is  particularly  honourable  ;  Cathmor  particularly  ami- 
able ;  Fingal  wise  and  great,  retaining  an  ascendant  peculiar  to 
himself  in  whatever  light  he  is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the  one  most  highly 
finished,  is  Fillan.  His  character  is  of  that  sort,  for  which  Ossian 
shews  a  particular  fondness ;  an  eager,  fervent  young  warrior, 
fn-ed  with  all  the  impatient  enthusiasm  for  military  glory,  peculiar 
to  tliat  time  of  life..  He  had  sketched  this  in  the  description  of 
his  own  son  Oscar  ;  but  as  he  has  extended  it  more  fully  in  Fillan, 
and  as  the  charadler  is  so  consonant  to  the  epic  strain,  though,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  not  placed  in  such  a  conspicuous  light  by  any 
other  epic  poet,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attend  a  little  to  Ossian's 
management  of  it  in  this  instance. 

Fillan  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  sons  of  Fingal  j  younger,  it 
is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Oscar,  by  v/hose  fame  and  great  deeds 

in 
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in  war,  we  may  naturally  suppose  his  ambition  to  liave  been  iiigli- 
ly  stimulated.  Withal,  as  he  is  younger,  he  is  described  as 
more  rash  and  fiery.  His  first  appearance  is  soon  after  Oscar's 
death,  when  he  was  employed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  foe  by 
night.  In  a  conversation  with  his  brother  Ossian,  on  that  occa- 
sion, we  learn  that  it  was  not  long  since  he  began  to  lift  the  spear. 
«  Few  are  the  marks  of  my  sword  in  battle  ;  but  my  soul  is  fire." 
He  is  with  some  difficulty  restrained  by  Ossian  from  going  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  ;  and  complains  to  him,  that  his  father  had  never 
allowed  him  any  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  valour.  "  The 
«  king  hath  not  remarked  my  sword  j  I  go  forth  with  the  crowd; 
«  I  return  without  my  fame."  Soon  after,  when  Fingal,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  was  to  appoint  one  of  his  chiefs  to  command  the 
army,  and  each  was  standing  fortli,  and  putting  in  his  claim  to 
this  honour,  Fillan  is  presented  in  the  following  most  picturesque 
nnd  natural  attitude.  "  On  his  spear  stood  the  son  of  Clatho,  in 
«  the  wandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Fingal  : 
*«  his  voice  thrice  failed  him  as  he  spoke.  Fillan  could  not  boast 
«  of  battles ;  at  once  he  strode  away.  Bent  over  a  distant  stream 
*'  he  stood ;  the  tear  hung  in  his  eye.  ^^  He  struck,  at  times,  the 
"  thistle's  head,  with  his  inverted  spear."  No  less  natural  and 
beautiful  is  the  description  of  Fingal's  paternal  emotion  on  this  oc- 
casion. «  Nor  is  he  unseen  of  Fingal.  Side-long  he  beheld  his 
"  son.  He  beheld  him  with  bursting  joy.  He  hid  the  big  tear 
**  with  his  locks,  and  turned  amidst  his  crowded  soul."  The 
command,  for  that  day,  being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan  rushes  amidst 
the  thickest  of  the  foe,  saves  Gaul's  life,  who  is  wounded  by  a 
random  arrow,  and  distinguishes  himself  so  in  battle,  that  "  the 
*'  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown 
«  of  his  son.  As  the  sun  rejoices  from  the  cloud,  over  the  tree 
*<  his  beams  have  raised,  whilst  it  shakes  its  lonely  head  on  the 
"  heath,  so  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan."  Sedate,  however, 
and  wise,  he  mixes  the  praise  which  he  bestows  on  him  with 
some  reprehension  of  his  rashness,  "  My  son,  I  saw  thy  deeds, 
"  and  my  soul  \v:is  glad.  Thou  art  brave,  son  of  Clatho,  but 
*'  headlong  in  the  strife.  So  did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he 
**  never  feared  a  foe.     Let  tliy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee ; 

"they 
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"  they  are  thy  strength  in  the  field.     Then  shalt  thou  be  long  re-» 
"  nowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers." 

On  the  next  day,  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  Fillan's  life,  the 
cliarge  is  committed  to  him  of  leading  on  the  host  to  battle.  Fingal's 
speech  to  his  troops  on  this  occasion  is  full  of  noble  sentiment  ; 
and  where  he  recommends  his  son  to  their  care,  extremely  touch- 
ing. *'  A  young  beam  is  before  you  ;  few  are  his  steps  to  war. 
"  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant ;  defend  my  dark-haired  son, 
"  Bring  him  back  with  joy ;  hereafter  he  may  stand  alone.  His 
*'  form  is  like  his  fathers  ;  his  soul  is  a  flame  of  their  fire."  When 
the  battle  begins,  the  poet  puts  forth  his  strength  to  describe  the 
exploits  of  the  young  hero  ;  who,  at  last  encountering  and  killing 
with  his  own  hand  Foldath  the  opposite  general,  attains  the  pin- 
nacle of  glory.  In  what  follows,  when  the  fate  of  Fillan  is  draw- 
ing near,  Ossian,  if  any  where,  excels  himself.  Foldath  being 
slain,  and  a  general  rout  begun,  there  was  no  resource  left  to  the 
enemy  but  in  the  great  Cathmor  himself,  who  in  this  extremity 
descends  from  the  hill,  where,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
princes,  he  surveyed  the  battle.  Observe  how  this  critical  event 
is  wrought  up  by  the  poet.  "  Wide  spreading  over  echoing  Lu- 
"  bar,  the  flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hung  forward 
**  on  their  steps ;  and  strewed  the  heath  with  dead.  Fingal  re- 
"  joiced  over  his  son.  Blue-shielded  Cathmor  rose.  Son  of  Al- 
*'  pin,  bring  the  harp  !  Give  Fillan's  praise  to  the  wind  -,  raise 
**  high  his  praise  in  my  hall,  while  yet  he  shines  in  war.  Leave 
*'  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  leave  thy  hall !  behold  that  early  beam  of 
<'  thine  !  The  host  is  withered  in  its  course.  No  farther  look — 
*'  it  is  dark — light-trembling  from  the  harp,  strike,  virgins  !  strike 
*'  the  sound."  The  sudden  interruption,  and  suspense  of  the  nar- 
ration of  Catlimor's  rising  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt  bursting  into 
the  praise  of  Fillan,  and  the  passionate  apostrophe  to  his  mother 
Clatho  are  admirable  efibrts  of  poetical  art,  in  order  to  interest  us 
in  Fillan's  danger ;  and  the  whole  is  heightened  by  the  immedi- 
ately following  simile,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  sublime 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet,  and  which  if  it  had  been  found 
in  Homer,  would  have  been  the  frequent  subje£l  of  admiration  to 
critics ;  *'  Fillan  is  like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  that  descends  from  the 
*'  skirt  of  his  blast.     The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  steps,  as  he 
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«  Strides  from  wave  to  wave.     His  path  kindles  behind  him ;  isl- 
**  ands  shake  their  heads  on  the  heaving  seas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  fall  of  this  noble 
young  warrior,  or  in  Ossian's  style,  the  extin£lion  of  this  beam 
of  heaven,  could  not  be  rendered  too  interesting  and  affeding. 
Our  attention  is  naturally  drawn  towards  Fingal.  He  beholds 
from  his  hill  the  rising  of  Cathmor,  and  the  danger  of  his  son. 
But  what  shall  he  do  .?  «  Shall  Fingal  rise  to  his  aid,  and  take  the 
"  sword  of  Luno  ?  What  then  should  become  of  thy  fame,  son 
«  of  white-bosomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal, 
"  daughter  of  Inistore  !  I  shall  not  quench  thy  early  beam.  No 
"  cloud  of  mine  shall  rise,  my  son,  upon  thy  soul  of  fire."  Strug- 
gling between  concern  for  the  fame,  and  fear  for  the  safety  of  his 
son,  he  withdraws  from  the  sight  of  the  engagement;  and  dis- 
patches Ossian  in  haste  to  the  field,  with  this  afFedionate  and  de- 
licate injunction.  "  Father  of  Oscar  !"  addressing  him  by  a  title 
which  on  this  occasion  has  the  highest  propriety,  "  Father  of  Os- 
"  car !  lift  the  spear ;  defend  the  young  in  arms.  But  conceal 
"  thy  steps  from  Fillan's  eyes :  He  must  not  know  that  I  doubt 
"  his  steel."  Ossian  arrived  too  late.  But  unwiUing  to  describe 
Fillan  vanquished,  the  poet  suppresses  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  combat  with  Cathmor ;  and  only  shews  us  the  dying  hero. 
We  see  him  animated  to  the  end  with  the  same  martial  and  ardent 
spirit ;  breatliing  his  last  in  bitter  regret  for  being  so  early  cut  ofF 
from  the  field  of  glory.  *'  Ossian,  lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock. 
*'  Raise  no  stone  above  me ;  least  one  should  ask  about  my  fame. 
"  I  am  fallen  in  the  first  of  my  fields ;  fallen  without  renown. 
"  Let  thy  voice  alone,  send  joy  to  my  flying  soul.  Why  should 
"  the  bard  know  where  dwells  the  early-fallen  Fillan  ?"  He  who 
after  tracing  the  circumstances  of  this  story,  shall  deny  that  our 
bard  is  possessed  of  high  sentiment  and  high  art,  must  be  strange- 
ly prejudiced  indeed.  Let  him  read  the  story  of  Pallas  in  Virgil, 
which  is  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and  after  all  the  praise  he  may  justly 
bestow  on  the  elegant  and  finished  description  of  that  amiable 
author,  let  him  say,  which  of  the  two  poets  unfold  most  of  the 
human  soul.  I  wave  insisting  on  any  more  of  the  particulars  in 
Temora  j  as  my  aim  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  Ossian's  poetry,  than  to  dwell  on  all  his  beauties. 

3  F  The 
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The  judgment  and  art  discovered  in  conducing  works  of  such 
length  as  Fingal  nnd  Temora,  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
poems  in  this  colledion.  The  smaller  pieces,  however,  contain 
particular  beauties  no  less  eminent.  They  are  historical  poems, 
generally  of  the  elegiac  kind ;  and  plainly  discover  themselves  to 
be  the  work  of  the  same  author.  One  consistant  face  of  manners 
is  every  where  presented  to  us ;  one  spirit  of  poetry  reigns ;  the 
masterly  hand  of  Ossian  appears  throughout ;  the  same  rapid  and 
animated  style ;  the  same  strong  colouring  of  imagination,  and  the 
same  glowing  sensibility  of  heart.  Besides  the  unity  which  be- 
longs to  the  compositions  of  one  man,  there  is  moreover  a  certain 
unity  of  subjett  which  very  happily  connects  all  these  poems. 
They  form  the  poetical  history  of  the  age  of  Fingal.  The  same 
race  of  heroes  whom  we  had  met  with  in  the  greater  poems,  Cu- 
chuUin,  Oscar,  Connal,  and  Gaul,  return  again  upon  the  stage ; 
and  Fingal  himself  is  always  the  principal  figure,  presented  on 
every  occasion,  with  equal  magnificence,  nay,  rising  upon  us  at 
the  last.  The  circumstances  of  Ossian's  old  age  and  blindness, 
his  surviving  all  his  friends,  and  his  relating  their  great  exploits 
to  Malvina,  the  spouse  or  mistress  of  his  beloved  son  Oscar,  fur- 
nish the  finest  poetical  situations  that  fancy  could  devise  for  that 
tender  pathetic  which  reigns  in  Ossian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  these  poems,  there  might  be  room  for  separate  ob- 
servations, with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  the  in- 
cidents, as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  descriptions  and  sentiments. 
Carthon  is  a  regular  and  highly  finished  piece.  The  main  story 
is  very  properly  introduced  by  Clessamor's  relation  of  the  adven- 
ture of  his  youth ;  and  this  introdu£lion  Is  finely  heightened  by 
Fingal's  song  of  mourning  over  Moina ;  in  which  Ossian,  ever 
fond  of  doing  honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived  to  distinguish 
him,  for  being  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as  warrior.  Fingal's 
song  upon  this  occasion,  when  *♦  his  thousand  bards  leaned  for- 
"  wards  from  their  seats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,"  is  inferior 
to  no  passage  in  the  whole  book;  and  with  great  judgment  put 
in  his  mouth,  as  the  seriousness,  no  less  than  the  sublimity  of  the 
strain,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  hero's  chara£ler.  In  Dar-thula, 
are  assembled  almost  all  the  tender  images  that  can  touch  the 
heart  of  man ;  friendship,  love,  the  afFe6tions  of  parents,  sons, 

and 
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and  brothers,  the  distress  of  the  aged,  and  the  unavailing  bravery 
of  the  young.  The  beautiful  address  to  the  moon,  with  which 
the  poem  opens,  and  the  transition  from  thence  to  the  subjeft, 
most  happily  prepare  the  mind  for  that  train  of  afFefting  events 
that  is  to  follow.  The  story  is  regular,  dramatic,  interesting  to 
the  last.  He  who  can  read  it  without  emotion  may  congratulate 
himself,  if  he  pleases,  upon  being  completely  armed  against  sym- 
pathetic sorrow.  As  Fingal  had  no  occasion  of  appearing  in  the 
a£tion  of  this  poem,  Ossian  makes  a  very  artfiU  transition  from 
his  narration,  to  what  was  passing  in  the  halls  of  Selma.  The 
sound  heard  there  on  the  strings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  which 
Fingal  shows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation  of  the  ghosts  of 
their  fathers,  to  receive  the  heroes  falling  in  a  distant  land,  are 
introduced  with  great  beauty  of  imagination  to  increase  the  so- 
lemnity, and  to  diversify  the  scenery  of  the  poem. 

Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  most  sublime  dignity ;  and  has  this 
advantage  of  being  more  cheerful  in  the  subje£l,  arid  more  happy 
in  the  catastrophe  than  most  of  the  other  poems :  Though  tem- 
pered at  the  same  time  with  episodes  in  that  strain  of  tender 
melancholy,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  great  delight  of  Ossian 
and  the  bards  of  his  age.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly  distinguished, 
by  high  generosity  of  sentiment.  This  is  carried  so  far,  particu- 
larly in  the  refusal  of  Gaul,  on  one  side,  to  take  the  advantage  of 
a  sleeping  foe ;  and  of  Lathmon,  on  the  other,  to  overpov/er  by 
numbers  the  two  young  warriors,  as  to  recall  into  one's  mind  the 
manners  of  chivalry ;  some  resemblance  to  which  may  perhaps 
be  suggested  by  other  incidents  in  this  collection  of  poems. 
Chivalry,  however,  took  rise  in  an  age  and  country  too  remote 
from  those  of  Ossian  to  admit  the  suspicion  that  the  one  could 
have  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  otlier.  So  far  as  chivalry  had 
any  real  existence,  the  same  military  enthusiasm,  which  gave 
birth  to  it  in  the  feudal  times,  might,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  that 
is,  in  the  infancy  of  a  rising  state,  through  the  operation  of  the 
same  cause,  very  naturally  produce  efFedts  of  the  same  kind  on 
the  mindj  and  manners  of  men.  So  far  as  chivalry  was  an  ideal 
system  existing  only  in  ropiance,  it  will  not  be  thought  surprising, 
when  v/e  refle£t  on  the  account  before  given  of  the  Celtic  bards, 
that  this  imaginary  refinement  of  heroic  manners  should  be  found 
3  F  ij  anions 
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among  them,  as  much,  at  least,  as  among  the  Trohdores,  or 
strolling  Provencal  bards,  in  the  loth  or  nth  century;  whose 
songs,  it  is  said,  first  gave  rise  to  those  romantic  ideas  of  heroism, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  inchanted  Europe.*  Ossian's  heroes 
have  all  the  gallantry  and  generosity  of  those  fabulous  knights, 
without  their  extravagance;  and  his  love  scenes  have  native  ten- 
derness, without  any  mixture  of  those  forced  and  unnatural  con- 
ceits which  abound  in  the  old  romances.  The  adventures  related 
by  our  poet  which  resemble  the  most  those  of  romance,  con- 
cern women  who  follow  their  lovers  to  war  disguised  in  the  ar- 
mour of  men ;  and  these  are  so  managed  as  to  produce,  in  the 
discovery,  several  of  the  m.ost  interesting  situations ;  one  beauti- 
ful instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Carric-thura,  and  another 
in  Calthon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  presents  a  situation  of  a  different  nature.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  her  lover  Gaul,  she  had  been  carried  off  and  ravished  by 
Dunrommath.  Gaul  discovers  the  place  where  she  is  concealed, 
and  comes  to  revenge  her.  The  meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  the 
sentiments  and  behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  occasion,  are  de- 
scribed with  such  tender  and  exquisite  propriety,  as  does  the 
greatest  honour  both  to  the  art  and  to  the  delicacy  of  our  author  : 
and  would  have  been  admired  in  any  poet  of  the  most  refined  age. 
The  condudl  of  Croma  must  strike  every  reader  as  remarkably  ju- 
dicious and  beautiful.  We  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  death  of 
Malvina,  which  is  I'elated  in  the  succeeding  poem.  She  is  there- 
fore introduced  in  person ;  "  she  has  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream; 
she  feels  the  fluttering  of  her  soul;"  and  in  a  most  moving  lamen- 
tation addressed  to  her  beloved  Oscar,  she  sings  her  own  Death 
Song.  Nothing  could  be  calculated  with  more  art  to  sooth  and 
comfort  her,  than  the  story  which  Ossian  relates.  In  the  young 
and  brave  Fovargormo,  another  Oscar  is  introduced ;  his  praises 
are  sung ;  and  the  happiness  is  set  before  her  of  those  who  die  in 
their  youth,  "  when  their  renown  is  around  them;  before  the 
"  feeble  behold  them  in  the  hall,  and  smile  at  their  trembling 
"  hands." 

But  no  where  does  Ossian's  genius  appear  to  greater  advantage, 

than 

*  Vid.  Huetius  de  origine  fabularutn  Romanensium. 
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than  In  Berrathon,  which  is  reckoned  the  conclusion  of  his  songs, 
"  The  last  sound  of  the  Voice  of  Cona." 

Qualis  olor  noto  positurus  littore  vitam, 
Ingemit,  et  mxstis  mulcens  concentibus  auras 
Prsesago  queritur  venicntia  funera  cantu. 

The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  suited  to  the  subjeft. 
Every  thing  is  full  of  that  invisible  world,  into  which  tlie  aged 
bard  believes  himself  now  ready  to  enter.  The  airy  hall  of  Fingal 
presents  itself  to  his  view ;  **'  he  sees  the  cloud  that  shall  receive 
*'  his  ghost ;  he  beholds  the  mist  that  shall  form  his  robe  when  he 
"  appears  on  his  hill  •,"  and  all  the  natural  objects  around  him 
seem  to  carry  the  presages  of  death.  "  The  thistle  shakes  its 
**  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head — it  seems 
"  to  say,  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven  -,  the  time  of  my 
*'  departure  is  near,  and  the  blast  that  shall  scatter  my  leaves." 
Malvina's  death  is  hinted  to  him  in  the  most  delicate  manner  by 
the  son  of  Alpin.  His  lamentation  over  her,  her  apotheosis,  or 
ascent  to  the  habitation  of  heroes,  and  the  introduction  to  the 
story  which  follows  from  the  mention  which  Ossian  supposes  the 
father  of  Malvina  to  make  of  him  in  the  hall  of  Fingal,  are  all  in 
tlie  highest  spirit  of  poetry.  "  And  dost  thou  remember  Ossian, 
"  O  Toscar,  son  of  Comloch  ?  The  battles  of  our  youth  were 
"  many ;  our  swords  went  together  to  the  field."  Nothing  could 
be  more  proper  than  to  end  his  songs  with  recording  an  exploit  of 
the  father  of  that  Malvina,  of  whom  his  heart  was  now  so  full ; 
and  who,  from  first  to  last,  had  been  such  a  favourite  object 
throughout  all  his  poems. 

The  scene  of  most  of  Ossian's  poems  is  laid  in  Scotland,  or  in 
the  coast  of  Ireland  opposite  to  the  territories  of  Fingal.  Wlien 
the  scene  is  in  Ireland,  we  perceive  no  change  of  manners  frorn 
those  of  Ossian's  native  country.  For  as  Ireland  was  undoubtedly 
peopled  with  Celtic  tribes,  the  language,  customs,  and  religion  of 
both  nations  were  the  same.  They  had  been  separated  from  one 
another  by  migration,  only  a  few  generations,  as  it  should  seem, 
before  our  poet's  age ;  and  they  still  maintained  a  close  and  fre- 
quent intercourse.     But  when  the  poet  relates  the  expeditions  of 

any 
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any  of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coast,  or  to  the  islands  of 
Orkney,  which  M^ere  then  part  of  the  Scandinavian  territory,  as 
he  does  in  Carric-thura,  Sulmalla  of  Lumon,  and  Cathloda,  the 
ease  is  quite  altered.  Those  countries  were  inhabited  by  nations 
of  the  Teutonic  descent,  who  in  their  manners  and  religious  rites 
differed  widely  from  the  Celtic  •,  and  it  is  curious  and  remarkable,, 
to  find  this  difference  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  poems  of  Ossian. 
His  descriptions  bear  the  native  marks  of  one  who  was  present  in 
the  expeditions  which  he  relates,  and  who  describes  what  he  had 
seen  viath  his  own  eyes.  No  sooner  are  we  carried  to  Lochlin,  or 
the  islands  of  Inistore,  than  we  perceive  that  we  are  in  a  foreign 
region.  New  objects  begin  to  appear.  "We  meet  every  where  with 
the  stones  and  circles  of  Loda,  that  is,  Odin,  the  great  Scandi- 
navian deity.  We  meet  with  the  divinations  and  inchantments, 
for  which  it  is  well  known  those  northern  nations  were  early  fa- 
mous. "  Therfe  mixed  with  the  murmur  of  waters,  rose  the  voice 
*'  of  aged  men,  who  called  the  forms  of  night  to  aid  them  in  their 
*<'  war  i"  whilst  the  Caledonian  chiefs  who  assisted  them,  are  de- 
scribed as  standing  at  a  distance,  heedless  of  their  rites.  That 
ferocity  of  manners  which  distinguished  those  nations,  also  be- 
eomes  conspicuous.  In  the  combats  of  their  chiefs  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar savageness  j  even  their  women  are  bloody  and  fierce.  The 
spirit,  and  the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  that  northern  scal- 
der  whom  I  formerly  quoted,  occur  to  us  again.  "  The  hawks," 
Ossian  makes  one  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  say,  "  rush  from 
"  all  their  winds  :  they  are  wont  to  trace  my  course.  We  rejoiced 
"  three  davs  above  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of  heaven. 
«  They  came  from  all  their  winds,  to  feast  on  the  foes  of  Annir." 

Dismissing  now  the  separate  consideration  of  any  of  our  au- 
thor s  works,  I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  his  manner 
of  writing,  under  the  general  heads  of  Description,  Imagery,  and 
Sentiment. 

A  Poet  of'  original  genius  is  always  distinguished  by  his  talent 
for  description.*  A  second  rate  writer  discerns  nothing  new  or 
peciiliar  in  the  obje£t  he  means  to  describe.  His  conceptions  of 
it  are  vague  and  loc^e ;  lus  expressions  feeble  •,  and  of  course  the 

object 

*  See  the  rules  of  poetical  description  excellently  illustrated  by  Lord  Kaims,  ia 
ais  Elements  of  CriticisKij  vol,  iii,  chap.  ii.  Of  Narration  and  Description, 
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objed  is  presented  to  us  Indistindly  and  as  through  a  cloud.  But 
a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  :  he 
catches  the  distinguishing  features;  he  gives  it  the  colours  of 
life  and  reality  ;  he  places  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could 
copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively 
imagination,  which  first  receives  a  strong  impression  of  the  obje£l; 
and  then,  by  a  proper  selection  of  capital  picturesque  circum- 
stances employed  in  describing  it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its 
full  force  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  That  Ossian  possesses 
this  descriptive  power  in  a  high  degree,  we  have  a  clear  proof 
from  the  efFecl  which  his  descriptions  produce  upon  the  imagi- 
nations of  those  who  read  him  with  any  degree  of  attention  and 
taste.  Few  poets  are  more  interesting.  We  contract  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  principal  heroes.  The  characters,  the  man- 
ners, the  face  of  the  country,  become  familiar  -,  we  even  think 
we  could  draw  the  figure  of  his  ghosts  :  In  a  word,  whilst  reading 
him,  we  are  transported  as  into  a  new  region,  and  dwell  among 
his  objects  as  if  they  were  all  real. 

It  were  easy  to  point  out  several  instances  of  exquisite  painting 
in  the  works  of  our  author.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  scenery 
with  which  Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Cairbar  is 
there  presented  to  us ;  the  description  of  the  young  prince  Cor- 
mac,  in  the  same  book ;  and  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Carthon. 
«  I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate. 
"  The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls ;  and  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
"  pie  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from 
"  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its 
*'  lonely  head  :  The  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked 
*'  out  from  the  windows  ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved  round 
«'  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina  •,  silence  is  in  the 
*'  house  of  her  fathers."  Nothing  also  can  be  more  natural  and 
lively  than  the  manner  in  which  Carthon  afterwards  describes  how 
the  conflagration  of  his  city  affeCted  him  when  a  child :  "  Have 
«  I  not  seen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And  shall  I  feast  with  Comhal's 
"  son  ?  Comhal  I  who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midst  of  my  father's 
"  hall !  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  cause  why  the  virgins 
*«  wept.  The  columns  of  smoke  pleased  mine  eye,  when  they 
"  rose  above  my  walls ,  I  often  looked  back  with  gladness,  when 

*'  my 
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*'  my  friends  fled  above  the  hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my  youth 
"  came  on,  I  beheld  the  moss  of  my  fallen  walls.  My  sigh  arose 
«  with  the  morning ;  and  my  tears  descended  with  night.  Shall 
"  I  not  fight,  I  said  to  my  soul,  against  the  children  of  my  foes  ? 
*«  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard !  I  feel  the  strength  of  my  soul."  In 
the  same  poem,  the  assembling  of  the  chiefs  round  Fingal,  who 
had  been  warned  of  some  impending  danger  by  the  appearance  of 
a  prodigy,  is  described  with  so  many  pi6turesque  circumstances, 
that  one  imagines  himself  present  in  the  assembly.  "  The  king 
<'  alone  beheld  the  terrible  sight,  and  he  foresaw  the  death  of  his 
*'  people.  He  came  in  silence  to  his  hall,  and  took  his  father's 
"  spear ;  the  mail  rattled  on  his  breast.  The  heroes  rose  around. 
"  They  looked  in  silence  on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal. 
*'  They  saw  the  battle  in  his  face.-  A  thousand  shields  are  placed 
*«  at  once  on  their  arms ;  and  they  drew  a  thousand  swords.  The 
«  hall  of  Selma  brightened  around.  The  clang  of  arms  ascends. 
*'  The  gray  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the 
*'  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king  ;  and  half  as- 
*•  sumed  his  spear." 

It  has  been  objedbed  to  Ossian,  that  his  descriptions  of  military 
actions  are  imperfecSt,  and  much  less  diversified  by  circumstances 
than  those  of  Homer.  This  is  in  some  measure  true.  The  amaz- 
ing fertility  of  Homer's  invention  is  no  where  so  much  displayed 
as  in  the  incidents  of  his  battles,  and  in  the  little  history  pieces  he 
gives  of  the  persons  slain.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  talent 
of  description,  can  too  much  be  said  in  praise  of  Homer.  Every 
tiling  is  alive  in  his  writings.  The  colours  with  which  he  paints 
are  those  of  nature.  But  Ossian's  genius  was  of  a  different  kind 
from  Homer's.  It  led  him  to  hurry  towards  grand  objeds  rather 
than  to  amuse  himself  with  particulars  of  less  importance.  He 
could  dwell  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  hero :  but  that  of  a  private 
man  seldom  stopped  his  rapid  course.  Homer's  genius  was  more 
comprehensive  than  Ossian's.  It  included  a  wider  circle  of  ob- 
jects ;  and  could  work  up  any  incident  into  description.  Ossian's 
was  more  limited ;  but  the  region  within  which  it  chiefly  exerted 
itself  was  the  highest  of  all,  the  region  of  the  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime. 

We  must  not  imagine,  however,   that  Ossian's  battles  consist 

only 
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-only  of  general  indistin£l  description.  Such  beautiful  incidents  are 
sometimes  introduced,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  slain 
SO  much  diversified,  as  show  that  he  could  have  embellished  his 
military  scenes  with  an  abundant  variety  of  particulars,  if  his  ge- 
nius had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them.  One  man  "  is  stretched 
«  in  the  dust  of  his  native  land ;  he  fell,  where  often  he  had  spread 
«  the  feast,  and  often  raised  the  voice  of  the  harp."  The  maid 
of  Inistore  is  introduced,  in  a  moving  apostrophe,  as  weeping  for 
another ;  and  a  third,  "  as  rolled  in  the  dust  he  lifted  his  faint 
"  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remembered  and  mourned  by  Fingal  as  the 
friend  of  Agandecca.  The  blood  pouring  from  the  wound  of  one 
who  is  slain  by  night,  is  heard  "  hissing  on  the  half  extinguished 
"  oak,"  which  had  been  kindled  for  giving  light :  Another,  climb- 
ing a  tree  to  escape  from  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his  spear  from  be- 
hind ;  "  shrieking,  panting  he  fell ;  whilst  moss  and  withered 
"  branches  pursue  his  fall,  and  strew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul," 
Never  was  a  finer  pifture  drawn  of  the  ardour  of  two  youthful 
warriors  than  the  following :  "  I  saw  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and 
"  my  soul  was  mixed  witli  his :  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in 
"  his  eyes ;  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  spoke  the  words  of 
"  friendship  in  secret ;  and  the  lightning  of  our  swords  poured  to- 
"  gether.  We  drew  them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the  strength 
"  of  our  arms  on  the- empty  air." 

Ossian  is  always  concise  in  his  descriptions,  which  adds  much 
to  their  beauty  and  force.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that 
a  crowd  of  particulars,  or  a  very  full  and  extended  style,  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  description.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  diffuse  manner 
for  the  most  part  weakens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circumstance 
is  a  nuisance.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the  fancy,  and  renders  the 
main  image  indistindl.  "  Obstat,"  as  Quintilian  says  with  regard 
to  style,  "  quicquid  non  adjuvat."  To  be  concise  in  description, 
is  one  thing  ;  and  to  be  general,  is  another.  No  description  that 
rests  in  generals  can  possibly  be  good ;  it  can  convey  no  lively 
idea  j  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we  have  a  distin£l:  concep- 
tion. But  at  the  same  time,  no  strong  imagination  dwells  long  upon 
any  one  particular ;  or  heaps  together  a  mass  of  trivial  ones.  By 
the  happy  choice  of  some  one,  or  of  a  few  that  are  the  most  striking, 
it  presents  the  image  more  complete,  shows  us  more  at  one  glance, 
3  G  than 
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than  a  feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do,  by  turning  Its  objeft  round 
and  round  into  a  variety  of  lights.  Tacitus  is  of  all  prose  writers 
the  most  concise.  He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptness  resembling 
our  author :  Yet  no  writer  is  more  eminent  for  lively  description. 
When  Fingal,  after  having  conquered  the  haughty  Swaran,  pro- 
poses to  dismiss  him  with  honour :  *'  Raise  to-morrow  thy  white 
"  sails  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca!"  he  conveys,  by 
thus  addressing  his  enemy,  a  stronger  impression  of  the  emotions 
then  passing  within  his  mind,  than  if  whole  paragraphs  had  been 
spent  in  describing  the  conflidt  between  resentment  against  Swa- 
ran and  the  tender  remembrance  of  his  ancient  love.  No  ampli- 
fication is  needed  to  give  us  the  most  full  idea  of  a  hardy  veteran, 
after  the  few  following  words :  "  His  shield  is  marked  with  the 
"  strokes  of  battle ;  his  red  eye  despises  danger."  When  Oscar, 
left  alone,  was  surrounded  by  foes,  *'  he  stood,"  it  is  said,  "  growing 
"  in  his  place,  like  the  flood  of  the  narrow  vale  ■"  a  happy  repre- 
sentation of  one,  who,  by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
seems  to  increase  in  his  appearance,  and  becomes  more  formida- 
ble every  moment,  like  the  sudden  rising  of  the  torrent  hemmed 
In  by  the  valley.  And  a  M-hole  crowd  of  ideas,  concerning  the 
circumstances  of  domestic  sorrow  occasioned  by  a  young  warrior's 
first  going  forth  to  battle,  is  poured  upon  the  mind  by  these  words : 
*'  Calmar  leaned  on  his  father's  spear ;  that  spear  which  he  brought 
*'  from  Lara's  hall,  when  the  soul  of  his  mother  was  sad." 

The  conciseness  of  Ossian's  descriptions  is  the  more  proper  on 
account  of  his  subjefts.  Descriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes 
may,  without  any  disadvantage  be  amplified  and  prolonged.  Force 
is  not  the  predominant  quality  expelled  In  these.  The  descrip- 
tion may  be  weakened  by  being  diffuse,  yet  notwithstanding,  may 
be  beautiful  still.  Whereas,  with  respecSt  to  grand,  solemn,  and 
pathetic  subjeds,  which  are  Ossian's  chief  field,  the  case  is  very 
different.  In  these,  energy  is  above  all  things  required.  The 
imagination  must  be  seized  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  and  is  far  more 
deeply  Impressed  by  one  strong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the 
anxious  minuteness  of  laboured  illustration. 

But  Ossian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  towards  the  sublime 
and  pathetic,  was  not  confined  to  it :  In  subjects  also  of  grace 
nnd  delicacv,  he  discovers  the  hand  of  a  master.  Take  for  an  ex- 
ample 
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ample  the  following  elegant  description  of  Agandecca,  wherein 
the  tenderness  of  Tibullus  seems  united  with  the  majesty  of  Vir- 
gil. "  The  daughter  of  the  snow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of 
«  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty  -,  like  the  moon 
«  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loveliness  was  around  her  as  light. 
*<  Her  steps  were  like  the  music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and 
*'  loved  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes 
<'  rolled  on  him  in  secret :  And  she  blest  the  chief  of  Morven." 
Several  other  instances  might  be  produced  of  the  feelings  of  love 
and  friendship  painted  by  our  author  with  a  most  natural  and 
happy  delicacy. 

The  simplicity  of  Ossian's  manner  adds  great  beauty  to  his  de- 
scriptions, and  indeed  to  his  whole  poetry.  We  meet  with  no 
afFedted  ornaments ;  no  forced  refinement ;  no  marks  either  in 
style  or  thought  of  a  studied  endeavour  to  shine  and  sparkle. 
Ossian  appears  every  where  to  be  prompted  by  his  feelings;  and 
to  speak  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart.  I  remember  no  more 
than  one  instance  of  what  can  be  called  quaint  thought  in  this 
whole  coUeftion  of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  first  book  of  Fingal, 
where  from  the  tombs  of  two  lovers  two  lonely  yews  are  mentioned 
to  have  sprung,  "  whose  branches  wished  to  meet  on  high." 
This  sympathy  of  the  trees  with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to 
border  on  an  Italian  conceit;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find 
this  single  instance  of  that  sort  of  wit  in  our  Celtic  poetry.  > 

The  "  joy  of  grief,"  is  one  of  Ossian's  remarkable  expressions, 
several  times  repeated.  If  any  one  shall  think  that  it  needs  to  be 
justified  by  a  precedent,  he  may  find  it  twice  used  by  Homer;  in 
the  Iliad,  when  Achilles  is  visited  by  the  ghost  of  Patroclus ;  and 
in  the  Odyssey,  when  Ulysses  meets  his  mother  in  the  shades. 
On  both  these  occasions,  the  heroes,  melted  with  tenderness,  la- 
ment their  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  throw  their  arms  round 
the  ghost,  "  that  we  might,"  say  they,  "  in  a  mutual  embrace, 
"  enjoy  the  delight  of  grief." 

But  in  truth  the  expression  stands  in  need  of  no  defence  from 

authority;  for  it  is  a  natural  and  just  expression;  and  conveys  a 

clear  idea  of  that  gratification,  which  a  virtuous  heart  often  feels 

3  G  ij  in 
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in  the  indulgence  of  a  tender  melancholy.  Ossian  makes  a  very 
proper  distin61:ion  between  this  gratification,  and  the  destru£l:ive 
eiFe£l  of  overpowering  grief.  "  There  is  a  joy  in  grief,  when 
"  peace  dwells  in  the  breasts  of  the  sad.  But  sorrow  wastes  the 
*•'  mournful,  O  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  their  days  are  few." 
To  "  give  the  joy  of  grief,"  generally  signifies  to  raise  the  strain  of 
soft  and  grave  music ;  and  finely  characterises  the  taste  of  Ossian's 
age  and  country.  In  those  days,  when  the  songs  of  bards  were 
the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  muse  was  held  in  chief  hon- 
our ;  gallant  a£lions,  and  virtuous  sufferings,  were  the  chosen 
theme ;  preferably  to  that  light  and  trifling  strain  of  poetry  and 
music,  which  promotes  light  and  trifling  manners,  and  serves  to 
emasculate  the  mind.  "  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  said  the 
great  Fingal,  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  viClory,  "  Strike  the  harp 
*'  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal  hear  the  song.  Pleasant  is  the  joy 
"  of  grief !  It  is  like  the  shower  of  spring,  when  it  softens  the 
*'  branch  of  the  oak;  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing 
*'  on,  O  bards  !    To-morrow  we  lift  the  sail."* 

Personal  epithets  have  been  much  used  by  all  the  poets  of  the 
most  ancient  ages :  and  when  well  chosen,  not  general  and  un- 
meaning, they  contribute  not  a  little  to  render  the  style  descrip- 
tive and  animated.  Besides  epithets  founded  on  bodily  distinc- 
tions, akin  to  many  of  Homer's,  we  find  in  Ossian  several  which 
are  remarkably  beautiful  and  poetical.  Such  as,  Oscar  of  the  fu- 
ture fights,  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look,  Carril  of  other  times,  the 
mildly  blushing  Everallin ;  Bragela,  the  lonely  sun-beam  of  Dun.. 
^icaich  •,  a  Culdee,  the  son  of  the  secret  cell. 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  descriptive  poetry,  com- 
parisons or  similies  are  the  most  splendid.  These  chiefly  form 
what  is  called  the  imagery  of  a  poem  :  And  as  they  abound  so 
much  in  the  works  of  Ossian,  and  are  commonly  among  the  fa- 
vourite passages  of  all  poets,  it  may  be  expe£led  that  I  should  be 
somewhat  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  them. 

A  poetical  simile  always  supposes  two  obje£ls  brought  together, 
between  which  there  is  some  near  relation  or  conne£lion  in  the 
fancy.  What  that  relation  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  precisely  de- 
fined.    For  various,  almost  numberless,  are  the  analogies  formed 

among 
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among  objeds,  by  a  sprightly  imagination.  The  relation  of  ac- 
tual similitude,  or  likeness  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  the 
only  foundation  of  poetical  comparison.  Sometimes  a  resemblance 
in  the  effeil  produced  by  two  objects,  is  made  the  connecting 
principle :  Sometimes  a  resemblance  in  one  distinguishing  proper- 
ty or  circumstance.  Very  often  two  objefts  are  brought  together 
in  a  simile,  though  they  resemble  one  another,  stritlly  speaking, 
in  nothing,  only  because  they  raise  in  the  mind  a  train  of  similar, 
and  what  may  be  called,  concordant  ideas ;  so  that  the  remem- 
brance of  the  one,  v.'hen  recalled,  serves  to  quicken  and  heighten 
the  impression  made  by  the  other.  Thus,  to  give  an  instance  from 
our  poet,  the  pleasure  with  which  an  old  man  looks  back  on  the 
exploits  of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no  direcSl  resemblance  to  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  evening ;  farther  than  that  both  agree  in  produc- 
ing a  certain  calm,  placid  joy.  Yet  Ossian  has  founded  upon 
this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  comparisons  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  any  poet.  "  Wilt  thou  not  listen,  son  of  the  rock,  to  the  song 
*'  of  Ossian  ?  My  soul  is  full  of  other  times  ;  the  joy  of  my  youth 
*'  returns.  Thus,  the  sun  appears  in  the  west,  after  the  steps  of 
*'  his  brightness  have  moved  behind  a  storm.  The  green  hills  lift 
*'  their  dewy  heads.  The  blue  streams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The 
"  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  staff;  and  his  gray  hair  glitters  in 
"  the  beam."  Never  was  there  a  finer  group  of  obje£ls.  It  raises 
a  strong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and  elation  of  heart,  by 
displaying  a  scene,  which  produces  in  every  spectator,  a  corre- 
sponding train  of  pleasing  emotions ;  the  declining  sun  looking 
forth  in  his  brightness  after  a  storm  ;  the  cheerful  face  of  all  na- 
ture ;  and  the  still  life  finely  animated  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
aged  hero,  with  his  staff  and  his  gray  locks ;  a  circumstance  botli 
exti-emely  picturesque  in  itself,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  main 
object  of  the  comparison.  Such  analogies  and  associations  of  ideas 
as  these,  are  highly  pleasing  to  the  fancy.  They  give  opportunity 
for  introducing  many  a  fine  poetical  picture.  They  diversify  the 
scene ;  they  aggrandise  the  subject ;  they,  keep  the  imagination 
awake  and  sprightly.  For  as  the  judgment  is  principally  exer- 
cised in  distinguishing  objects,  and  remarking  the  differences 
among  those  which  seem  like ;  so  the  highest  amusement  of  the 

imagination 
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imagination  is  to  trace  likenesses  and  agreements  among  those 
which  seem  different. 

The  principal  rules  which  respe^l  poetical  comparisons  are,  that 
they  be  introduced  on  proper  occasions,  when  the  mind  is  disposed 
to  relish  them  ;  and  not  in  the  midst  of  some  severe  and  agitating 
passion,  which  cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy ;  that  they  be 
founded  on  a  resemblance  neither  too  near  and  obvious,  so  as  to 
give  little  amusement  to  the  imagination  in  tracing  it,  nor  too 
faint  and  remote,  so  as  to  be  apprehended  with  difficulty ;  that 
they  serve  either  to  illustrate  the  principal  objedt,  and  to  render 
the  conception  of  it,  more  clear  and  distinct ;  or  at  least,  to  height- 
en and  embellish  it,  by  a  suitable  association  of  images.* 

Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  imagery 
of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  For  as  he  copies  after  nature,  his 
allusions  will  of  course  be  taken  from  those  obje6ls  which  he 
sees  around  him,  and  which  have  often  struck  his  fancy.  For 
this  reason,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  poetical  imagery, 
we  ought  to  be,  in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  country  where  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid.  The 
introduclion  of  foreign  images  betrays  a  poet,  copying  not  from 
nature,  but  from  other  writers.  Hence  so  many  Lions,  and 
Tygers,  and  Eagles^  and  Serpents,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
slmilies  of  modern  poets  •,  as  if  these  animals  had  acquired  some 
right  to  a  place  in  poetical  comparisons  for  ever,  because  em- 
ployed by  ancient  authors.  They  employed  them  with  propriety, 
as  objects  generally  known  in  their  country  ;  but  they  are  absurd- 
ly used  for  illustration  by  us,  who  know  them  only  at  second 
hand,  or  by  description.  To  most  readers  of  modern  poetry,  it 
were  more  to  the  purpose  to  describe  Lions  or  Tygers  by  similies 
raken  fron  men,  than  to  compare  men  to  Lions.  Ossian  is  very 
correal  in  this  particular.  His  imagery  is,  without  exception, 
copied  from  that  face  of  nature,  which  he  saw  before  his  eyes ; 
and  by  consequence  may  be  expe£ted  to  be  lively.  We  meeet 
with  no  Grecian  or  Italian  scenery ;  but  with  the  mists,  and  clouds, 
and  storms,  of  a  northern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  similies  than  Ossian.     There  are  in 
fhis  colIe6lion  as  many,  at  least,  as  in  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey 
•  Sec  Elcn-rents  of  Criticism,  vol.  3.  ch.  19. 
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sey  of  Homer.  I  am  indeed  inclined  to  think,  that  the  works  of 
both  poets  are  too  much  crowded  with  them.  Similies  are  spark- 
ling ornaments ;  and  like  all  things  that  sparkle,  are  apt  to  dazzle 
and  tire  us  by  their  lustre.  But  if  Ossian's  similies  be  too  fre- 
quent, they  have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  shorter  than 
Homer's ;  they  interrupt  his  narration  less  ;  he  just  glances  aside 
to  some  resembling  object,  and  instantly  returns  to  his  former 
track.  Homer's  similies  include  a  wider  range  of  objects.  But 
in  return,  Ossian's  are,  without  exception,  taken  from  obje£ls  of 
dignity,  which  cannot  be  said  for  all  those  which  Homer  employs. 
The  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds  and  Meteors,  Light- 
ning and  Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales,  Rivers,  Torrents,  Winds, 
Ice,  Rain,  Snow,  Dews,  Mist,  Fire  and  Smoke,  Trees  and  Forests, 
Heath  and  Grass  and  Flowers,  Rocks  and  Mountains,  Music  and 
Songs,  Light  and  Darkness,  Spirits  and  Ghosts ;  these  form  the 
circle,  within  which  Ossian's  comparisons  generally  run.  Some, 
not  many,  are  taken  from  Birds  and  Beasts;  as  Eagles,  Sea-Fowl, 
the  Horse,  the  Deer,  and  the  Mountain  Bee ;  and  a  very  few 
from  such  operations  of  art  as  were  then  known.  Homer  has  di- 
versified his  imagery  by  many  more  allusions  to  the  animal  world  ; 
to  Lions,  Bulls,  Goats,  Herds  of  Cattle,  Serpents,  Inse£ts  •,  and 
to  the  various  occupations  of  rural  and  pastoral  life.  Ossian's  de- 
feft  in  this  article,  is  plainly  owing  to  the  desert,  uncultivated 
state  of  his  country,  which  suggested  to  him  few  images  beyond 
natural  inanimate  objects,  in  their  rudest  form.  The  birds  and 
animals  of  the  country  were  probably  not  numerous  ;  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them  was  slender,  as  they  were  little  subjected 
to  the  uses  of  man. 

The  great  obje£tion  made  to  Ossian's  imagery,  is  its  uniformi- 
ty, and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  comparisons.  In 
a  work  so  thick  sown  with  similies,  one  could  not  but  expecl  to 
find  images  of  the  same  kind  sometimes  suggested  to  the  poet  by 
resembling  objects ;  especially  to  a  poet  like  Ossian,  who  wrote 
from  the  immediate  impulse  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  without 
much  preparation  of  study  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Homer's  imagi- 
nation is  acknowledged  to  be,  who  does  not  know  how  often  his 
Lions  and  Bulls,  and  Flocks  of  Sheep,  recur  with  little  or  no  va- 
riation ;  nay,  sometimes  in  the  very  same  words  .'*  The  objeftion 

made 
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made  to  Ossian  is,  however,  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
a  mistake.  It  has  been  supposed  by  inattentive  readers,  that 
wherever  the  Moon,  the  Cloud,  or  the  Thunder,  returns  in  a  si- 
mile, it  is  the  same  simile,  and  the  same  Moon,  or  Cloud,  or 
Thunder,  which  they  had  met  with  a  few  pages  before.  Where- 
as very  often  the  similies  are  widely  different.  The  obje6t,  whence 
they  are  taken,  is  indeed  in  substance  the  same ;  but  the  image 
is  new ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  obje£l  is  changed  ;  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude  ;  and  clothed  with  new 
circumstances,  to  make  it  suit  the  different  illustration  for  whicli 
it  is  employed.  In  this,  lies  Ossian's  great  art ;  in  so  happily  va- 
rying the  form  of  the  few  natural  appearances  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  as  to  make  them  correspond  to  a  great  many  differ- 
ent objects. 

Let  us  take  for  one  instance  the  Moon,  which  is  very  frequent- 
ly introduced  into  his  comparisons ;  as  in  northern  climates, 
where  the  nights  ai-e  long,  the  Moon  is  a  greater  objecl  of  atten- 
tion, than  in  the  climate  of  Homer ;  and  let  us  view  how  much 
our  poet  has  diversified  its  appearance.  The  shield  of  a  warrior 
is  like  "  the  darkened  moon  when  it  moves  a  dun  circle  through 
*<  the  heavens."  The  face  of  a  ghost,  wan  and  pale,  is  like  "  the 
beam  of  the  setting  moon."  And  a  different  appearance  of  a 
ghost,  thin  and  indistinct,  is  like  "  the  new  moon  seen  through 
«  the  gathered  mist,  when  the  sky  pours  down  its  flaky  snow, 
"  and  the  world  is  silent  and  dark ;"  or  in  a  different  form  still, 
it  is  like  "  the  watery  beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rushes  from 
*'  between  two  clouds,  and  the  midnight  shower  is  on  the  field." 
A  very  opposite  use  is  made  of  the  moon  in  the  description  of 
Agandecca :  "  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon  from 
"  the  cloud  of  the  East."  Hope,  succeeded  by  disappointment, 
is  "  joy  rising  on  her  face,  and  sorrow  returning  again,  like  a 
*'  thin  cloud  on  the  moon."  But  when  Swaran,  after  his  defeat, 
is  cheered  by  Fingal's  generosity,  "  His  face  brightened  like  the 
*'  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the  clouds  vanish  away,  and  leave 
<«  her  calm  and  broad  in  the  midst  of  the  sky."  Vinvela  is  bright 
♦«  as  the  moon  when  it  trembles  over  the  western  wave  ;"  but  the 
soul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is  «  dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  the  moon, 
"  when  it  foretels  the  storm."  And  by  a  very  fanciful  and  un- 
common 
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common  allusion,  it  is  said  of  Cormac,  who  was  to  die  in  his  early- 
years,  "  ^or  long  shalt  thou  lift  the  spear,  mildly  shining  beam 
"  of  youth!  Death  stands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened 
*'  half  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light." 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  may  be  taken  from  mist, 
which,  as  being  a  very  familiar  appearance  in  the  country  of  Ossian, 
he  applies  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  pursues  through  a  great 
many  forms.  Sometimes,  which  one  would  hardly  expeft,  he 
employs  it  to  heighten  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  obje£}:.  The 
hair  of  Morna  is  "  like  the  mist  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the 
*'  rock,  and  shines  to  the  beam  of  the  west" — "  The  song  comes 
"  with  its  music  to  melt  and  please  the  ear.  It  is  like  soft  mist, 
"  that  rising  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  silent  vale.  The  green 
*'  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.  The  sun  returns  in  its  strength, 
"  and  the  mist  is  gone."*  But,  for  the  most  part,  mist  is  em- 
ployed as  a  similitude  of  some  disagreeable  or  terrible  obje6t.  «  The 
"  soul  of  Nathos  was  sad,  like  the  sun  in  the  day  of  mist,  when 
"  his  face  is  watery  and  dim."  "  The  darkness  of  old  age  comes 
"  like  the  mist  of  tlie  desert."  The  face  of  a  ghost  is  "  pale  as 
"  the  mist  of  Cromla."  "  The  gloom  of  battle  is  rolled  along 
"  as  mist  that  is  poured  on  the  valley,  when  storms  invade  the 
"  silent  sun-shine  of  heaven."  Fame  suddenly  departing,  is  liken- 
ed to  "  mist  tliat  flies  away  before  the  rustling  wind  of  the  vale." 
A  ghost,  slowly  vanishing,  to  "  mist  that  melts  by  degrees  on  the 
"  sunny  hill."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  assassination  of 
Oscar,  is  compared  to  a  pestilential  fog.  "  I  love  a  foe  like  Cath- 
"  mor,"  says  Fingal,  "  his  soul  is  great ;  his  arm  is  strong ;  his 
"  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  soul  is  like  a  vapour  that 
"  hovers  round  the  marshy  lake.  It  never  rises  on  the  green  hill, 
*'  lest  the  winds  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave ;  and 
"  it  sends  forth  the  dart  of  death."  This  is  a  simile  highly  finish- 
ed. But  there  is  another  which  is  still  more  striking,  founded 
3  H  also 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  propriety  in  this  comparison.  It  is  intended  to  explain 
the  effed  of  soft  and  mournful  music.  Arniin  appears  disturbed  at  a  performance 
of  this  kind.  Carmor  says  to  him,  "  Why  bursts  the  sigh  of  Armin?-  Is  there  a 
"  cause  to  mourn?  The  song  comes  with  its  music  to  melt  and  please  the  ear.  It 
"  is  like  soft  mist,  life."  that  is,  such  mournful  songs  have  a  happy  effecl  to  soften 
the  heart,  and  to  improve  it  by  tender  emotions,  as  the  moisture  of  the  mist  re- 
freshes and  nourisht'3  the  flowers;  whilst  the  sadness  they  occasion  is  only  transient, 
and  soon  dispelled  by  the  succeeding  occupations  and  amusements  gf  life ;  "  The  sun 
"  returns  in  its  strength,  and  the  mist  is  gone." 
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also  on  mist,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Temora.  Two  factious  Chiefi 
are  contending  ;  Cathmor  the  king  interposes,  rebukes  and  silences 
them.  The  poet  intends  to  give  us  the  highest  idea  of  Cathmor'5 
superiority  j  and  most  efFe61:ually  accomplishes  his  intention  by 
the  following  happy  image.  "  They  sunk  from  the  king  on  either 
*'  side;  like  two  columns  of  morning  mist,  when  the  sun  rises  be- 
"  tween  them,  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on 
*'  either  side  ;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool."  These  instances  may 
sufliciently  shew  with  what  richness  of  imagination  Ossian's  com- 
parisons abound,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  what  propriety  of 
judgment  they  are  employed.  If  his  field  was  narrow,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  as  well  cultivated  as  its  extent  would 
allow. 

As  it  is  usual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  comparison  of  their  si- 
milies  more  than  of  other  passages,  it  will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to 
the  reader,  to  see  how  Homer  and  Ossian  have  condu£led  some 
images  of  the  same  kind.  This  might  be  shewn  in  many  instances. 
For  as  the  great  objects  of  nature  are  common  to  the  poets  of  all 
nations,  and  make  the  general  store-house  of  all  imagery,  the 
ground-work  of  their  comparisons  must  of  course  be  frequently 
the  same.  I  fhall  se!e£t  only  a  few  of  the  most  considerable  from 
both  poets.  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  Homer  can  be  of  no  use 
to  us  here. 

The  parallel  is  altogether  unfair  between  prose,  and  the  impo- 
sing harmony  of  flowing  numbers.  It  is  only  by  viewing  Homer 
in  the  simplicity  of  a  prose  translation,  that  we  can  form  any  com- 
parison between  the  two  bards. 

The  shock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the  noise  and  the  tu- 
mult of  battle,  afford  one  of  the  most  grand  and  awful  subjefts 
of  description  ;  on  which  all  epic  poets  have  exerted  their  strength. 
Let  us  first  hear  Homer.  The  following  description  is  a  favour- 
ite one,  for  we  find  it  twice  repeated  in  the  same  wotds.  *  "  When 
"  now  the  conflicting  hosts  joined  in  the  field  of  battle,  then  were 
"  mutually  opposed  shields,  and  swords,  and  the  strength  of 
"  armed  men.  The  bossy  bucklers  were  dashed  against  each 
"  other.  The  universal  tumult  rose.  There  were  mingled  the 
"  triumphant  shouts  and  the  dying  groans  of  the  viftors  and  the 

vanquished. 
*  Iliad  iv.  446.  and  Iliad  viii.  6a. 
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<'  vanquished.  The  earth  streamed  with  blood.  As  when  winter 
"  torrents,  rushing  from  the  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow  val- 
"  ley,  their  violent  waters.  They  issue  from  a  thousand  springs, 
"  and  mix  in  the  hollowed  channel.  The  distant  shepherd  hears 
«  on  the  mountain,  their  roar  from  afar.  Such  was  the  terror 
«  and  the  shout  of  the  engaging  armies."  In  another  passage,  the 
poet,  much  in  the  manner  of  Ossian,  heaps  simile  on  simile,  to 
express  the  vastness  of  the  idea,  with  which  his  imagination  seems 
to  labour.  "  With  a  mighty  shout  the  hosts  engage.  Not  so 
**  loud  roars  the  wave  of  ocean,  when  driven  against  the  shore 
"  by  the  whole  force  of  the  boisterous  north ;  not  so  loud  in  the 
**  woods  of  the  mountain,  the  noise  of  the  flame,  when  rising  in 
*'  its  fury  to  consume  the  forest ;  not  so  loud  the  wind  among 
*<  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of  the  storm  rages ;  as  was  the 
**  clamour  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  when,  roaring  terrible, 
"  they  rushed  against  each  other."* 

To  these  descriptions  and  similies,  we  may  oppose  the  following 
from  Ossian,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  between  them.  He 
will  find  images  of  the  same  kind  employed ;  commonly  less  ex- 
tended ;  but  thrown  forth  with  a  glowing  rapidity  which  charac- 
terises our  poet.  "  As  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two 
*'  echoing  hills,  towards  each  other,  approached  the  heroes.  As 
*'  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix,  and  roar  on 
"  the  plain ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and 
"  Inis-fail.  Chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with 
"  man.  Steel  clanging,  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
"  high ;  blood  bursts  and  smokes  around.  As  the  troubled  noise 
"  of  the  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of 
*'  the  thunder  of  heaven,  such  is  the  noise  of  battle,  As  roll  a 
*'  thousand  waves  to  the  rock,  so  Swaran's  host  came  on  j 
"  as  meets  a  rock  a  thousand  waves,  so  Inis-fail  met  Swaran, 
*'  Death  raises  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  sound 
"  of  shields.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hundred 
*'  hammers  that  rise  by  turns  on  the  red  son  of  the  furnace.  As 
"  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven  y^  as  the  streams  of  a  hundred  hills  j 
"  as  clouds  fly  successive  over  heaven;  or  as  the  dark  ocean  as- 
"  saulte  the  shore  of  the  desert ;  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so  terrible, 
3  H  ij  the 

*  Iliad  xiv.  ^g;^. 
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"  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath."  In  several  of  these 
images,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  to  Homer's ;  but  what 
follows  is  superior  to  any  comparison  that  Homer  uses  on  this 
subjed.  "  The  groan  of  the  people  spread  over  the  hills ;  it  was 
"  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona ;  and 
"  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind."  Never 
was  an  image  of  more  awful  sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the 
terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army  approaching,  to 
the  gathering  of  dark  clouds."  "  As  when  a  shepherd,"  says 
Homer,  "  beholds  from  the  rock  a  cloud  borne  along  the  sea  by 
*'  the  western  wind  -,  black  as  pitch  it  appears  from  afar,  sailing 
"  over  the  ocean,  and  carrying  the  dreadful  storm.  He  shrinks 
*'  at  the  sight,  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave :  Such,  under 
*'  the  Ajaces,  moved  on,  the  dark,  the  thickened  phalanx  to  the 
"war."* — «  They  came,"  says  Ossian,  "  over  the  desert  like 
*'  stormy  clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath ;  their 
"  edges  are  tinged  with  lightning ;  and  the  echoing  groves  foresee 
"  the  storm."  The.  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  with  lightning,  is 
a  sublime  idea ;  but  the  shepherd  and  his  flock,  render  Homer's 
simile  more  pi£luresque.  This  is  frequently  the  difi'erence  be- 
tween the  two  poets.  Ossian  gives  no  more  than  the  main  image, 
strong  and  full.  Homer  adds  circumstances  and  appendages,  which 
amuse  the  fancy  by  enlivening  the  scenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an  army,  to  "  clouds 
«  that  are  settled  on  the  mountain  top,  in  the  day  of  calmness, 
"  when  the  strength  of  the  north  wind  sleeps." f  Ossian,  with 
full  as  much  propriety,  compares  the  appearance  of  a  disordered 
army,  to  "  the  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blast  hath  entered  its 
*<  womb  •,  and  scatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  side."  Ossian's 
clouds  assume  a  great  many  forms ;  and,  as  w^e  might  expe6t  from 
his  climate,  are  a  fertile  source  of  imagery  to  him.  "  The  war- 
*'  riors  followed  their  chiefs,  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds, 
«  behind  the  red  meteors  of  heaven."  An  army  retreating  with- 
out coming  to  a£lion,  is  likened  to  '<  clouds,  that  having  long  threat- 
«  ened  rain,  retire  slowly  behind  the  hills."  The  pi£l:ure  of 
Oithona,  after  she  had  determined  to  die,   is  lively  and  delicate, 

"Her 

■*  Iliad  iv.  275.  t  Iliad  v.  523. 
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**  Her  soul  was  resolved,  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  lier  x^'lldly- 
"  looking  eye.  A  troubled  joy  rose  on  her  inind,  like  the  red 
"  path  of  the  lightening  on  a  stormy  cloud."  The  image  also  of  the 
gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  silence,  the  assassination  of  Oscar, 
until  the  moment  came  when  his  designs  were  ripe  for  execution, 
is  extremely  noble,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cairbar  heard 
"  their  words  in  silence,  like  the  cloud  of  a  shower;  it  stands 
"  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burets  its  side.  The  valley 
"  gleams  with  red  light  •,  the  spirits  of  the  storm  rejoice.  So  stood 
"  the  silent  king  of  Temora ;  at  length  his  words  are  heard." 

Homer's  comparison  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog-star,  is  very  sub- 
lime. "  Priam  beheld  him  rushing  along  the  plain,  shinning  in 
"  his  armour,  like  the  star  of  autumn ;  bright  are  its  beams,  dis- 
"  tinguished  amidst  the  multitude  of  stars  in  the  dark  hour  of  night. 
"  It  rises  in  its  splendor  j  but  its  splendor  is  fatal ;  betokening  to 
"  miserable  men,  the  destroying  heat."*  The  first  appearance 
of  Fingal,  is  in  like  manner,  compared  by  Ossian,  to  a  star  or 
meteor.  "  Fingal,  tall  in  his  ship,  stretched  his  bright  lance  be- 
"  fore  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his  steel ;  it  was  like  the 
**  green  meteor  of  death,  setting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when 
"  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  heaven." 
The  hero's  appearance  in  Homer,  is  more  magnificent ;  in  Ossian, 
more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  storm,  is  a  similitude 
frequent  among  poets  for  describing  the  fall  of  a  warrior  in  battle. 
Homer  employs  it  often.  But  the  most  beautiful,  by  far,  of  his 
comparisons  founded  on  this  obje£l,  indeed  one  of  tlic  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  whole  Iliad,  is  tlaat  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  "  As  the 
*'  young  and  verdant  olive,  which  a  man  hath  reared  with  care  in  a 
*'  lonely  field,  where  the  springs  of  water  bubble  around  it ;  it  is  fair 
"  and  flourishing ;  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  the  winds,  and 
''  loaded  with  white  blossoms  ;  when  tlie  sudden  blast  of  a  whirl- 
"  wind  descending ;  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and  stretches  it  on 
"  the  dust."f  To  this,  elegant  as  it  is,  we  may  oppose  the  fol- 
lowing simile  of  Ossian's,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  three  sons 
of  Usnoth.  "  They  fell,  like  three  young  oaks  which  stood  alone 
"  on  the  hill.     The  traveller  saw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered 

«  how 
»  Iliad  xsii.  z6.  f  Iliad  xvii.  S3- 
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"  how  they  grew  so  lonely.  The  blast  of  the  desert  came 
**  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low.  Next  day  he 
«  returned ;  but  they  were  withered,  and  the  heath  was  bare." 
Malvina's  allusion  to  the  same  object,  in  her  lamentation  over 
Oscar,  is  so  exquisitely  tender,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a 
place  also.  "  I  v/as  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  presence,  Oscar !  with 
'*  all  my  branches  round  me.  But  thy  death  came,  like  a  blast 
"  from  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.  The  spring  re- 
*'  turned  with  its  showers ;  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arose."  Several 
of  Ossian's  similies  taken  from  trees,  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
diversified  with  well  chosen  circumstances ;  such  as  that  upon  the 
death  of  Ryno  and  Orla :  "  They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the 
**  desert;  when  it  lies  across  a  stream,  and  withers  in  the 
*'  wind  of  the  mountains :"  or  that  which  Ossian  applies  to  him- 
self ',  "  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  in  Morven,  moulder  alone  in  my 
*'  place  -,  the  blast  hath  lopped  ray  branches  away ;  and  I  tremble 
«*  at  the  wings  of  the  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them  to  gods,  Ossian 
makes  the  same  use  of  comparisons  taken  from  spirits  and  ghosts. 
Swaran  *'  roared  in  battle,  like  the  shrill  spirit  of  a  storm  that  sits 
**  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  marin- 
<'  ev."  His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  "  like  storms  around 
"  the  ghost  of  night,  when  he  calls  them  from  the  top  of  Morven, 
"and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  stranger."  «  They 
**  fell  before  my  son,  like  groves  in  the  desert,  when  an  angry  ghost 
"  rushes  through  night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand." 
In  such  images,  Ossian  appears  in  his  strength ;  for  very  seldom 
have  supernatural  beings  been  painted  with  so  much  sublimity, 
and  such  force  of  imagination,  as  by  this  poet.  Even  Homer, 
s;reat  as  he  is,  must  yield  to  him  in  similies  formed  upon  these. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following,  which  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  "  Meriones  folloM^ed  Idomeuato  battle,  like 
«'  Mars  the  destroyer  of  Men,  when  he  rushes  to  war.  Terror, 
»<  his  beloved  son,  strong  and  fierce,  attends  him  ;  who  fills  with 
"  dismay,  the  most  valiant  hero.  They  come  from  Thrace,  arm- 
<*  ed  against  the  Ephyrians  and  Phlygians  ;  nor  do  they  regard  the 
««  prayers  of  either  -,  but  dispose  of  success  at  their  will."*     Tho 

ide^ 
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idea  here,  is  undoubtedly  noble  :  but  observe  what  a  figure  Ossiaii 
sets  before  the  astonished  imagination,  and  witli  what  sublimely- 
terrible  circumstances  he  has  heightened  it.  "  He  rushed  in  the 
"  sound  of  his  arms,  like  the  dreadful  spirit  of  Loda,  when  he 
«  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thousand  storms,  and  scatters  battles 
«  from  his  eyes.  He  sits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  seas.  His 
«  mighty  hand  is  on  his  sword.  The  winds  lift  his  flaming  locks. 
"  So  terrible  was  Cuchullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame." 

Homer's  comparisons  relate  chiefly  to  martial  subjects,  to  the 
appearances  and  motions  of  armies,  the  engagement  and  death  of 
heroes,  and  the  various  incidents  of  war.  In  Ossian,  we  find  a 
greater  variety  of  other  subjefts  illustrated  by  similles  ;  particularly, 
the  songs  of  bards,  the  beauty  of  Vv^omen,  the  different  circum- 
stances of  old  age,  sorrow,  and  private  distress ;  which  give  oc- 
casion to  much  beautiful  imagery.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  delicate  and  moving,  than  the  following  simile  of  Oithona's, 
in  her  lamentation  over  the  dishonour  she  had  suffered  i'  "  Chief 
of  Strumon,"  replied  the  sighing  maid,  "  why  didst  thou  come  over 
*'  the  dark  blue  wave  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did 
"  not  I  pass  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts 
*'  its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast?" 
The  music  of  bards,  a  favourite  obje6l  with  Ossian,  is  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  appearances  that  are  to  be  found 
in  nature.  It  is  compared  to  the  calm  shower  of  spring ;  to  the 
dews  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes ;  to  the  face  of  the  blue 
and  still  lake.  Two  similies  on  this  subject,  I  shall  quote,  be- 
cause they  would  do  honour  to  any  of  the  most  celebrated  classics. 
The  one  is  ;  "  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard!  and  let  us  hear  thy 
"  voice  J  it  is  pleasant  as  the  gale  of  the  spring  that  sighs  on  the 
**  hunter's  ear,  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has 
"  heard  the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill."  The  other  con- 
tains a  short  but  exquisitely  tender  image,  accompanied  with  the 
finest  poetical  painting.  "  The  music  of  Carril  was  like  the  me- 
•*  mory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  souL 
**  The  ghosts  of  departed  bards  heard  it  from  Slimora's  side.  Soft 
"  sounds  spread  along  the  wood ;  and  the  silent  valleys  of  night 
**  rejoice."     What  a  figure  would  such  imagery  and  such  scenery 

have 
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have  made,  had  they  been  presented  to  us  adorned  with  the  sweet- 
ness and  harmony  of  the  Vu-gilian  numbers  ! 

I  have  chosen  all  along  to  compare  Ossian  with  Homer,  rather 
than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reason.  There  is  a  much  nearer  cor- 
respondence between  the  times  and  manners  of  the  two  former 
poets.  Both  wrote  in  an  early  period  of  society ;  both  are  origi- 
nals j  both  are  distinguished  by  simplicity,  sublimity,  and  fire. 
The  correal  elegance  of  Virgil,  his  artful  imitation  of  Homer, 
the  Roman  stateliness  v/hich  lie  every  where  maintains,  admit  no 
parallel  v/ith  the  abrupt  boldness,  and  enthusiastic  warmth  of  the 
Celtic  bard.  In  one  article,  indeed,  there  is  a  resemblance.  Vir- 
gil is  more  tender  than  Homer ;  and  thereby  agrees  more  with 
Ossian  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  feelings  of  the  one  are  more 
gentle  and  polished,  those  of  the  other  more  strong ;  the  tender- 
ness of  Virgil  softens,  that  of  Ossian  dissolves  and  overcomes  the 
heart. 

A  resemblance  maybe  sometimes  observed  between  Ossian's  com- 
parisons, and  those  employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  They  abound 
much  in  this  figure,  and  they  use  it  with  the  utmost  propriety.* 
The  imagery  of  Scripture  exhibits  a  soil  and  climate  altogether 
different  from  those  of  Ossian ;  a  warmer  country,  a  more  smil- 
ing face  of  natui-e,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural  life  much 
farther  advanced.  The  wine  press,  and  the  threshing  floor,  are 
often  presented  to  us,  the  cedar  and  the  palm-tree,  the  fragrance 
of  perfumes,  the  voice  of  the  turtle,  and  the  beds  of  lillies.  The 
similies  are,  like  Ossian's,  generally  short,  touching  on  one  point 
of  resemblance,  rather  than  spread  cut  into  little  episodes.  In 
the  following  example  may  be  perceived  what  inexpressible  gran- 
deur poetry  receives  from  the  intervention  of  the  Deity.  "  The 
"  nations  shall  rush  like  the  rushings  of  many  waters  •,  but  God 
**  shall  rebuke  them,  and  they  shall  fly  far  off,  and  shall  be 
*'  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like 
"  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind. "f 

Besides  formal  comparisons,  the  poetry  of  Ossian  is  embellished 
with  many  beautiful  metaphors  :  Such  as  that  remarkably  fine 
one  applied  to  Deugala ;  "  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of 
"  beauty ;  but  her  heart  was  the  house  of  pride."    This  mode  of 

expression, 
*  See  Dr,  Lowth  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrsorum,  f  Isaiah  xvii.  131 
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expression,  which  suppresses  the  mark  of  comparison,  and  sub- 
stitutes a  figured  description  in  room  of  the  obje£t  described,  is  a 
great  enlivener  of  style.  It  denotes  that  glow  and  rapidity  of  fancy, 
which  without  pausing  to  form  a  regular  simile,  paints  the  obje£b 
at  one  stroke.  "  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  east,  rising  in 
*<  a  land  unknown." — "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring ;  in 
"  war,  the  mountain  storm."  "  Pleasant  be  thy  rest,  O  lovely 
*'  beam,  soon  hast  thou  set  on  our  hills !  The  steps  of  thy  de- 
*'  parture  were  stately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue  trembling  wave. 
"  But  thou  hast  left  us  in  darkness,  first  of  the  maids  of  Lutha ! 
"  Soon  hast  thou  set,  INIalvina !  but  thou  risest,  like  the  beam  of 
"  the  east,  among  the  spirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  sit  in 
"  their  stormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder."  This  is  cor- 
re£l  and  finely  supported.  But  in  the  following  instance,  the 
metaphor,  though  very  beautiful  at  the  beginning,  becomes  im- 
perfect before  it  closes,  by  being  improperly  mixed  with  the  lit- 
eral sense.  "  Trathal  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his  people ; 
"  but  they  met  a  rock  ;  Fingal  stood  unmoved  ;  broken  they  rolled 
*'  back  from  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  safety  j  the  spear  of 
"  the  king  pursued  their  flight." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  expe£l:  to  find  often 
employed  by  Ossian ;  as  the  undisciplined  imagination  of  early- 
ages  generally  prompts  exaggeration,  and  carries  its  objedts  to  ex- 
cess ;  whereas  longer  experience,  and  farther  progress  in  the  arts 
of  life,  chasten  men's  ideas  and  expressions.  Yet  Ossian's  hyper- 
boles appear  not  to  me,  either  so  frequent  or  so  harsh  as  might 
at  first  have  been  looked  for ;  an  advantage  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
more  cultivated  state,  in  which,  as  was  before  shewn,  poetry 
subsisted  among  the  ancient  Celtae,  than  among  most  other  bar- 
barous nations.  One  of  the  most  exaggerated  descriptions  in  the 
whole  work,  is  what  meets  us  at  the  beginning  of  Fingal,  where 
the  scout  makes  his  report  to  Cuchullin  of  the  landing  of  the  foe. 
But  this  is  so  far  from  deserving  censure  that  it  merits  praise,  as 
being,  on  that  occasion,  natural  and  proper.  The  scout  arrives, 
trembling  and  full  of  fears ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  passion 
disposes  men  to  hyperbolise  more  than  terror.  It  both  annihilates 
themselves  in  their  own  apprehension,  and  magnifies  every  objedl 
which  they  view  through  the  medium  of  a  troubled  imagination. 
3  I  Hence 
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Hence  all  those  indistindt  images  of  formidable  greatness,  the  na- 
tural marks  of  a  disturbed  and  confused  mind,  which  occur  in 
Moran's  description  of  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in  his  relation 
of  the  conference  which  they  held  together ;  not  unlike  the  report, 
which  the  affrighted  Jewish  spies  made  to  their  leader  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  "  The  land  through  which  we  have  goiie  to  search 
*'  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the 
*'  people  that  we  saw  in  it,  are  men  of  a  great  stature :  and  there 
*'  saw  we  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants ; 
*'  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  were  we 
*'  in  their  sight."  * 

With  regard  to  personifications,  I  formerly  observed  that  Ossian 
was  sparing,  and  I  accounted  for  his  being  so.  Allegorical  per- 
sonages he  has  none ;  and  their  absence  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
For  the  intermixture  of  those  shadowy  beings,  which  have  not 
the  support  even  of  mythological  or  legendary  belief,  with  human 
a£l:ors,  seldom  produces  a  good  efFeft.  The  fiction  becomes  too 
visible  and  phantastic  ;  and  overthrows  tliat  impression  of  reality, 
which  the  probable  recital  of  human  actions  is  calculated  to  make 
upon  the  mind.  In  the  serious  and  pathetic  scenes  of  Ossian  espe- 
cially, allegorical  characters  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  place, 
as  in  Tragedy;  serving  only  unseasonably  to  amuse  the  fancy, 
whilst  they  stopped  the  cun-ent,  and  weakened  the  force  of  passion. 

With  apostrophes,  or  addresses  to  persons  absent  or  dead,  which 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  language  of  passion,  our  poet  abounds  j 
and  they  are  among  his  highest  beauties-  Witness  the  apostrophe, 
in  the  first  book  of  Fingal,  to  the  maid  of  Inistore,  whose  lover 
had  fallen  in  battle ;  and  that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cuchullin  to 
Bragela  at^the  conclusion  of  the  same  book.  He  commands  the 
harp  to  be  struck  in  her  praise ;  and  the  mention  of  Bragela's 
name,  immediately  suggesting  to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas ; 
"  Dost  thou  raise  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks,  he  exclaims,  to 
"  find  the  sails  of  Cuchullin  ?  The  sea  is  rolling  far  distant,  and 
*'  its  white  foam  shall  deceive  thee  for  my  sails."  And  now  his 
imagination  being  wrought  up  to  conceive  her  as,  at  that  moment, 
really  in  this  situation,  he  becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  slie  may 
receive  from  the  inclemency  of  the  night;  and  with  an  enthusi- 
asm, 
*  Numbers  xiii.  3a,  s^. 
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asm,  happy  and  affeding,  tliough  beyond  the  cautious  strain  of 
modern  poetry,  «  Retire,"  he  proceeds,  "  retire,  for  it  is  night, 
*«  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  sigh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the 
"  hall  of  my  feasts,  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  past ;  for  I 
*'  will  not  return  till  the  storm  of  war  has  ceased.  O  Connal, 
*<  speak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  send  her  from  my  mind ;  for  lovely 
*'  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white-bosomed  daughter  of  Sorglan." 
This  breathes  all  the  native  spirit  of  passion  and  tenderness. 

The  addresses  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  evening  star,  ■ 
must  draw  the  attention  of  every  reader  of  taste,  as  among  the 
most  splendid  ornaments  of  this  colle£lion.  The  beauties  of  each 
are  too  great,  and  too  obvious  to  need  any  particular  comment. 
In  one  passage  only  of  the  address  to  the  moon,  there  appears  some 
obscurity.  "  Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  thy  course,  when  the 
*'  darkness  of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Hast  thou  thy  hall  like 
"  Ossian  ?  Dwellest  thou  in  the  shadow  of  grief  ?  Have  thy  sis- 
"  ters  fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at 
**  night,  no  more .''  Yes,  they  have  fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou 
**  dost  often  retire  to  mourn."  We  may  be  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
liend,  at  first  view,  the  ground  of  these  speculations  of  Ossian,  con- 
cerning the  moon  •,  but  when  all  the  circumstances  are  attended 
to,  they  will  appear  to  flow  naturally  from  the  present  situation 
of  his  mind.  A  mind  under  the  dominion  of  any  strong  passion, 
tindures  with  its  own  disposition,  every  obje£l  which  it  beholds. 
The  old  bard,  with  his  heart  bleeding  for  the  loss  of  all  his  friends, 
is  meditating  on  the  different  phases  of  the  moon.  Her  waning 
and  darkness,  presents  to  his  melancholy  imagination,  the  image 
of  sorrow ;  and  presently  the  idea  arises,  and  is  indulged,  that, 
like  himself,  she  retires  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  other  moons, 
or  of  stars,  whom  he  calls  her  sisters,  and  fancies  to  have 
once  rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now  fallen  from  heaven.  Darkness 
suggested  the  idea  of  mourning,  and  mourning  suggested  nothing 
so  naturally  to  Ossian,  as  the  death  of  beloved  friends.  An  in- 
stance precisely  similar  of  tliis  influence  of  passion,  may  be  seen 
in  a  passage  which  has  always  been  admired  of  Shakespeare's 
King  Lear.  The  old  man  on  the  point  of  distra£lion,  through 
the  inhumanity  of  his  daughters,  sees  Edgar  appear  disguised  like 
a  beggar  and  a  madman. 

3  I  ij  Lear, 
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Lear.  Didst  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters?    And  art  thou 
come  to  this  ? 
Couldest  thou  leave  nothing  ?    Didst  thou  give  them  all  ? 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir. 

Lear.  Death,  traitor  !  nothing  could  have  subdued  nature. 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear^  A£l  3.  Scene  5. 

The  apostrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening  of  Darthula,  is 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  poetry.  "  But  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O 
*'  Darthula  :  and  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  sails.  These  arc 
<«  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy 
«  climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  towers 
*«  of  the  foe  lift  their  head.  Where  have  you  been,  ye  southern 
**  winds ;  M^hen  the  sons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have 
"  been  sporting  on  plains,  and  pursuing  the  thistle's  beard. 
«  O  that  ye  had  been  rustling  in  the  sails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills 
*'  of  Etha  rose !  till  they  rose  in  their  clouds,  and  saw  their  com- 
*<  ing  chief."  This  passage  is  remarkable  for  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  an  expostulation  with  the  wood  nymphs,  on  their  absence 
at  a  critical  time  5  which  as  a  favourite  poetical  idea,  Virgil  has 
copied  from  Theocritus,  and  Milton  has  very  happily  imitated 
from  both. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs !  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidus  ^. 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie ; 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona,  high. 
Nor  yet  v/here  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream.* 
Having  now  treated  fully  of  Ossian's  talents,  with  respe£l  to 
description  and  imagery,  it  only  remains  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  his  sentiments.    No  sentiments  can  be  beautiful  without 
being  proper;    that  is,  suited  to  the  charafter  and  situation  of 
those  who  utter  them.     In  this  respe£l:,  Ossian  is  as  corre6t  as 
most  writers.     His  chara6lefs,  as  above  observed,  are  in  general 

well 

*  Milton's  Lycidas.  See  Theocrit.  Idyll.  I. 

II«  -Tcox.  «|  «ird   o'xflt  Aec(pvii  irccx-iro;    ttx  ttokx,   Nvfi(peii,    &C. 
And  Virg.  Eclog.  lo. 
Qu«  nemora,  a^t  qui  vos  saltus  habuere,  puellse,  &c. 
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well  supported  •,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  had  the 
sentiments  been  unnatural  or  out  of  place.  A  variety  of  person- 
ages of  different  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  are  introduced  into 
his  poems  ;  and  they  speak  and  a£t  with  a  propriety  of  sentiment 
and  behaviour,  which  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  so  rude  an  age. 
Let  the  Poem  of  Darthula,  throughout,  be  taken  as  an  example. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  sentiments  be  natural  and  proper.  In 
order  to  acquire  any  high  degree  of  poetical  merit,  they  must  also 
be  sublime  and  pathetic. 

The  sublime  is  not  confined  to  sentiment  alone.  It  belongs  to  de- 
scription also  j  and  whether  in  description  or  in  sentiment,  imports 
such  ideas  presented  to  the  mind,  as  raise  it  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  elevation,  and  fill  it  with  admiration  and  astonishment. 
This  is  the  highest  effe£l:  either  of  eloquence  or  poetry  :  And  to 
produce  this  effect,  requires  a  genius  glowing  with  the  strongest 
and  warmest  conception  of  some  objed:  awful,  great,  or  magni- 
ficent. That  this  chara6ler  of  genius  belongs  to  Ossian,  may,  I 
think,  sufficiently  appear  from  many  of  the  passages  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  quote.  To  produce  more  instances,  were  super- 
fluous. If  the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  the  spirit  of  Loda,  in 
Carric-thura ;  if  the  encounters  of  tlie  armies,  in  Fingal ;  if  the 
address  to  the  sun,  in  Carthon;  if  the  similies  founded  upon 
ghosts  and  spirits  of  the  night,  all  formerly  mentioned,  be  not 
admitted  as  examples,  and  illustrious  ones  too,  of  the  true  poetical 
sublime,  I  confess  myself  entirely  ignorant  of  this  quality  in  writ- 
ing. 

All  the  circumstances,  indeed,  of  Ossian's  composition,  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  sublime,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  species 
of  beauty.  Accuracy  and  corre£lnessj  artfully  connected  narra- 
tion ;  exa£l  method  and  proportion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in 
polished  times.  The  gay  and  the  beautiful,  will  appear  to  more 
advantage  in  the  midst  of  smiling  scenery  and  pleasurable  themes. 
But  amidst  the  rude  scenes  of  nature,  amidst  rocks  and  torrents, 
and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells  the  sublime.  It  is  the  thun- 
der and  lightning  of  genius.  It  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of 
art.  It  is  negligent  of  all  the  lesser  graces,  and  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  a  certain  noble  disorder.  It  associates  naturally  with  that 
grave  and  solemn  spirit,  which  distinguishes  our  author.    For  the 

sublime 
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sublihie,  is  an  awful  and  serious  emotion ;  and  is  heightened  by 
all  the  images  of  Trouble,  and  Terror,  and  Darkness. 

Ipse  pater,  media  nimborum  in  noQe,  corusca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra ;  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferse  -,  &  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes,  humilis  stravit  pavor ;  ille,  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit. ViRG.  Georg.  I. 

Simplicity  and  conciseness,  are  never-failing  characteristics  of 
the  style  of  a  sublime  writer.  He  rests  on  the  majesty  of  his  sen- 
timents, not  on  the  pomp  of  his  expressions.  The  main  secret 
of  being  sublime,  is  to  say  great  things  in  few,  and  in  plain  words : 
For  every  superfluous  decoration  degrades  a  sublime  idea.  The 
mind  rises  and  swells,  when  a  lofty  description  or  sentiment  is 
presented  to  it,  in  its  native  form.  But  no  sooner  does  the  poet 
attempt  to  spread  out  this  sentiment  or  description,  and  to  deck  it 
round  and  round  with  glittering  ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to 
fall  from  its  high  elevation ;  the  transport  is  over  j  the  beautiful  may 
remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  Hence  the  concise  and  simple 
style  of  Ossian,  gives  great  advantage  to  his  sublime  conceptions  j 
and  assists  them  in  seizing  the  imagination  with  full  power.  * 

Sublimity  as  belonging  to  sentiment,  coincides  in  a  great  mea- 
sure with  magnanimity,  heroism,  and  generosity  of  sentiment. 
"Whatever  discovers  human  nature  in  its  greatest  elevation ;  what- 
ever bespeaks  a  high  effort  of  soul  j  or  shews  a  mind  superior  to 

pleasures, 

*  The  noted  saying  of  Juluis  Cssar,  to  the  pilot  in  a  storm;  "  Quid  times? 
"  Casarem  venis ;"  is  magnanimous  and  sublime.  Lucan,  not  satisfied  with  thia 
simple  conciseness,  resolved  to  amplify  and  improve  the  thought.  Observe,  how 
every  tLme  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs  farther  from  the  sublime,  till,  at  last,  it 
ends  in  tumid  declaniatron. 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pelagi,  ventoque  furenti 

Trade  sinmii.     Italiam,  si  coelo  audlore,  recusas, 

Me,  pete.     Sola  tibi  causa  hsc  est  justa  timoris 

Vedorem  non  nosse  tuum ;  quern  numina  nunquan* 

Destituuut;  de  quo  male  tunc  fortuna  meretur 

Cum  post  vota  vcnit ;  medias  perrumpe  procellas 

Tutela  secure  mea.     Coeli  iste  fretique, 

Non  puppis  nostrae,  labor  est.     Hanc  Cssare  pressam 

A  fluftu  defendit  onus. 

■ Quid  tanta  strage  paratur, 

!g«oras?  Quaerit  peiagi  calique  tumultu 

Qvid  praestet  fortuna  niilii. 

PUARSAL.  Vf  J78« 
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pleasures,  to  dangers,  and  to  death,  forms  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  or  sentimental  sublime.  For  this,  Ossian  is  eminently 
distinguished.  No  poet  maintains  a  higher  tone  of  virtuous 
and  noble  sentiment,  throughout  all  his  works.  Particularly 
in  all  the  sentiments  of  Fingal,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftiness 
proper  to  swell  the  mind  with  the  highest  ideas  of  human  per- 
fe<Slion.  Wherever  he  appears,  w^e  behold  the  hero.  The  ob- 
jedls  which  he  pursues,  are  always  truly  great;  to  bend  the  proud; 
to  prote£l  the  injured ;  to  defend  his  friends  -,  to  overcome  his 
enemies  by  generosity  more  than  by  force.  A  portion  of  the  same 
spirit  aQuates  all  the  other  heroes.  Valour  reigns;  but  it  is  a  ge- 
nerous valour,  void  of  cruelty,  animated  by  honour,  not  by  hatred. 
We  behold  no  debasing  passions  among  Fingal's  warriors  ;  no  spirit 
of  avarice  or  of  insult ;  but  a  perpetual  contention  for  fame ;  a  de- 
sire of  being  distinguished  and  remembered  for  gallant  adlions  5  a 
love  of  justice;  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  friends  and  their 
country.  Such  is  tlie  strain  of  sentiment  in  the  works  of  Ossian, 
But  the  sublimity  of  moral  sentiments,  if  they  wanted  the 
softening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in  hazard  of  giving  a  hard  and 
stiff  air  to  poetry.  It  is  not  enough  to  admire.  Admiration  is  a 
cold  feeling,  in  comparison  of  that  deep  interest,  which  the  heart 
takes  in  tender  and  pathetic  scenes ;  where,  by  a  mysterious  at- 
tachment to  the  obje£ls  of  compassion,  we  are  pleased  and  de- 
lighted, even  whilst  we  mourn.  Witli  scenes  of  this  kind,  Ossi^i 
abounds ;  and  his  high  merit  in  these,  is  incontestable.  He  may 
be  blamed  for  drawing  tears  too  often  from  our  eyes  j  but  that  he 
has  the  power  of  commanding  them,  I  believe  no  man,  who  hag 
the  least  sensibility,  will  question.  The  general  character  of  his 
poetry,  is  the  heroic,  mixed  with  the  elegiac  strain ;  admiration 
tempered  with  pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  tlie 
"  joy  of  grief,"  it  is  visible,  that  on  all  moving  subjects,  he  de- 
lights to  exert  his  genius ;  and  accordingly,  never  were  there  liner 
pathetic  situations,  than  what  his  works  present.  His  great  art 
in  managing  them  lies  in  giving  vent  to  the  simpk  and  natural 
emotions  of  the  heart.  We  meet  with  no  exaggerated  declama- 
tion ;  no  subtile  refinements  on  sorrow ;  no  substitution  of  de- 
scription in  place  of  passion.  Ossian  felt  strongly  himself  ^  and 
the  heart  when  uttering  its  native  language  never  fails,  by  power- 
ful 
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fill  sympathy,  to  afFe£l  the  heart.  A  great  variety  of  examples 
might  be  produced.  We  need  only  open  the  book  to  find  them 
every  vi^here.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  moving,  than 
the  lamentations  of  Oithona,  after  her  misfortune  ?  Gaul,  the  son 
of  Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of  what  she  had  suffered,  comes  to 
her  rescue.  Their  meeting  is  tender  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
proposes  to  engage  her  foe,  in  single  combat,  and  gives  her  in 
charge  what  she  is  to  do,  if  he  himself  shall  fall,  "  And  shall 
**  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live,  she  replied  with  a  bursting  sigh  ? 
**  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon  and  the  son  of  Morni  low  ?  My  heart 
'*  is  not  of  that  rock ;  nor  my  soul  careless  as  that  sea,  which  lifts 
"  its  blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  storm.  The 
"  blast,  which  shall  lay  thee  low,  shall  spread  the  branches  of 
**  Oithona  on  earth.  We  shall  wither  together,  son  of  car-borne 
"  Morni!  The  narrow  house  is  pleasant  to  me;  and  tlie  gray 
*«  stone  of  the  dead ;  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks,  sea- 
**  surrounded  Tromathon  !  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  earnest  thou 
*'  over  the  waves  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not 
*'  I  pass  away  in  secret  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its 
"  fair  head  unseen,  and  strews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast ! 
"  Why  didst  thou  come,  O  Gaul !  to  hear  my  departing  sigh  ?  O 
"  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beams  of  my  fame ! 
"  Then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy ;  and  the  virgins  would 
"  bless  my  steps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  son  of  Morni,  and  my  fa- 
«  ther  shall  blush  in  his  hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman ;  in  CuchuUin's  expressions  of 
grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the  sentiments  of  a  hero,  gener- 
ous but  desponding.  The  situation  is  remarkably  fine.  Cuchul- 
lin,  roused  from  his  cave,  by  the  noise  of  battle,  sees  Fingal 
vi£torious  in  the  field.  He  is  described  as  kindling  at  the  sight. 
"  His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  fathers  5  his  red-rolling  eyes  on 
**  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rush  to  battle ;  and  thrice  did 
"  Connal  stop  him ;"  suggesting,  that  Fingal  was  routing  the  foe  j 
and  that  he  ought  not,  by  the  shew  of  superfluous  aid,  to  deprive 
the  king  of  any  part  of  the  honor  of  a  vitl:ory,  which  was  owing 
to  him  alone.  CuchuUin  yields  to  this  generous  sentiment ,  but 
we  see  it  stinging  him  to  the  heart  with  the  sense  of  his  own  dis- 
grace.    "  Then,  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief,  and  greet  the  king 

«  of 
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«  of  Morven.  When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  stream  after  rain, 
*'  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  is  over,  then  be  thy  voice  sweet  in 
*'  his  ear,  to  praise  the  king  of  swords.  Give  him  the  sword  of 
**  Caithbat ;  for  CuchuUin  is  worthy  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of 
**  his  fathers.  But,  O  ye  ghosts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Ye  souls 
"  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  !  Be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchul- 
*'  lin,  and  taik  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  sorrow.  For  never  more 
*'  shall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like 
**  a  beam  that  has  shone :  Like  a  mist  that  has  fled  away  •,  when  the 
<«  blast  of  the  morning  came,  and  brightened  the  shaggy  side  of 
"  the  hill.  Connal !  talk  of  arms  no  more :  Departed  is  my  fame. 
"  My  sighs  shall  be  on  Cromla's  wind ;  till  my  footsteps  cease  to 
**  be  seen.  And  thou,  white-bosomed  Bragela  !  mourn  over  the 
*'  fall  of  my  fame ;  for  vanquished,  I  will  never  return  to  thee, 
**  thou  sun-beam  of  DunscaichI" 

-^ ^stuat  Ingens 

Uno  in  corde  pudor,  lu£lusque,  et  conscia  virtus. 
Besides  such  extended  pathetic  scenes,  Ossian  frequently  pierces 
the  heart  by  a  single  unexpected  stroke.  When  Oscar  fell  in 
battle,  "  No  father  mourned  his  son  slain  in  youth ;  no  brother, 
*'  his  brother  of  love ;  they  fell  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the 
*'  people  was  low."  In  the  admirable  interview  of  He£lor  with 
Andromache,  in  the  sixth  Iliad,  the  circumstance  of  the  child  in 
his  nurse's  arms,  has  often  been  remarked,  as  adding  much  to  the 
tenderness  of  the  scene.  In  tlie  following  passage  relating  to  the 
death  of  CuchuUin,  we  find  a  circumstance  that  must  strike  the 
imagination  with  still  greater  force.  "  And  is  the  son  of  Semo 
'  "  fallen  ?  said  Carril  with  a  sigh.  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls,  and 
"  sorrow  dwells  at  Dunscaich.  Thy  spouse  is  left  alone  in  her 
"  youth  i  the  son  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  shall  come  to  Bragela, 
*'  and  ask  her  why  she  weeps.  He  shall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall, 
"  and  see  his  father's  sword.  Whose  sword  is  that  ?  he  will  say ; 
*'  and  the  soul  of  his  mother  is  sad."  Soon  after  Fingal  had 
shewn  all  the  grief  of  a  father's  heart  for  Ryno,  one  of  his  sons, 
fallen  in  battle  he  is  calling,  after  his  accustomed  manner,  his  sons 
to  the  chase.  "  Call,"  says  he,  "  Fillan  and  Ryno — But  he  is 
"  not  here — My  son  rests  on  the  bed  of  death."  This  unexpected 
start  of  ariguish,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  tragic  poet, 

3K  If 
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If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife — 

My  wife — my  wife — What  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife — 

Oh  insupportable  !  O  heavy  hour ! 

Othello^  A&i  5.  Scene  7, 
The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets  is  similar;  but 
the  circumstances  are  varied  with  judgment.  Othello  dwells  upon 
the  name  of  wife,  when  it  had  fallen  from  him,  with  the  con- 
fusion and  horror  of  one  tortured  with  guilt.  Fingal,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  hero,  corre£ts  himself,  and  suppresses  his  rising 
grief. 

The  contrast  which  Ossian  frequently  makes  between  his  pre- 
sent and  his  former  state,  diffuses  over  his  whole  poetry,  a  so- 
lemn pathetic  air,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  impression  on  every 
heart.  The  conclusion  of  the  songs  of  Selma,  is  particularly  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose.  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and  tender, 
or  can  leave  upon  the  mind,  a  stronger,  and  more  afFe£ling  idea 
of  the  venerable  aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards 
"  in  the  days  of  the  song ;  when  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps, 
«  and  the  tales  of  other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  the'ir 
"  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  They  praised  the  voice  of 
*«  Conn ;  *  the  first  among  a  thousand  bards.  But  age  is  now 
"  on  my  tongue,  and  my  soul  has  failed.  I  [hear,  sometimes, 
«  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleasant  song.  But  me- 
"  mory  fails  on  my  mind ;  I  hear  the  call  of  years.  They  say, 
*<  as  they  pass  along  j  Why  does  Ossian  sing  ?  Soon  shall 
*<  he  lie  in  the  narrow  house,  and  no  bard  shall  raise  his  fame. 
«<  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years !  for  ye  bring  no  joy  in  your 
*'  course.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Ossian,  for  his  strength  has* 
«*  failed.  The  sons  of  the  song  are  gone  to  rest.  My  voice  re- 
«  mains,  like  a  blast,  that  roars  lonely  on  a  sea-surrounded  rock, 
«'  after  the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  moss  whistles  there,  and 
*'  the  distant  mariner  sees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole ;  if  to  feel  strongly,  and  to  describe  naturally, 
be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in  poetical  genius,  Ossian  must,  af- 
ter fair  examination,  be  held  to  possess  that  genius  in  a  high  de- 
gree. The  question  is  not,  whether  a  few  improprieties  may  be 
pointed  out  in  his  works ;  whether  this,  or  that  passage,  might 

not 
*  Ostian  himself  is  poetically  called  the  Voice  of  Cona, 
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not  have  been  worked  up  with  more  art  and  skill,  by  some  writer 
of  happier  times  ?  A  thousand  such  cold  and  frivolous  criticisms, 
are  altogether  indecisive  as  to  his  genuine  merit.  But,  has  he 
the  spirit,  the  fire,  the  inspiration  of  a  poet  ?  Does  he  utter  the 
voice  of  nature  ?  Does  he  elevate  by  his  sentiments  ?  Does  he  in- 
terest by  his  descriptions  ?  Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as 
to  the  fancy  ?  Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and 
weep  ?  These  are  the  great  charaderistics  of  true  poetry.  Where 
these  are  found,  he  must  be  a  minute  critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell 
upon  slight  defedls.  A  few  beauties  of  this  high  kind,  transcend 
whole  volumes  of  faultless  mediocrity.  Uncouth  and  abrupt, 
Ossian  may  sometimes  appear  by  reason  of  his  conciseness.  But 
he  is  sublime,  he  is  pathetic,  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  he  has 
not  the  extensive  knowledge,  the  regular  dignity  of  narration, 
the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  description,  which  we  find  in  Homer 
and  Virgil,  yet  in  strength  of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of  senti- 
ment, in  native  majesty  of  passion,  he  is  fully  their  equal.  If  he 
flows  not  always  like  a  clear  stream,  yet  he  breaks  forth  often  like 
a  torrent  of  fire.  Of  art  too,  he  is  far  from  being  destitute ;  and 
his  imagination  is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as  strength. 
Seldom  or  never  is  he  either  trifling  or  tedious ;  and  if  he  be 
thought  too  melancholy,  yet  he  is  always  moral.  Though  his 
merit  were  in  other  respects  much  less  than  it  is,  this  alone  ought 
to  entitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  his  writings  are  remarkably  fa- 
vourable to  virtue.  They  awake  the  tenderest  sympathies,  and 
inspire  the  most  generous  emotions.  No  reader  can  rise  from 
him,  without  being  warmed  with  the  sentiments  of  humanity, 
virtue  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  original  language,  there  is  no 
one  but  must  judge  the  translation  to  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
on  account  of  its  beauty  and  elegance. 

Of  its  faithfulness  and  accuracy,  I  have  been  assured  by  persons 
skilled  in  the  Galic  tongue,  who,  from  their  youth,  were  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  these  poems  of  Ossian.  To  transfuse  such 
spirited  and  fervid  ideas  from  one  language  into  another ;  to  tran- 
slate literally,  and  yet  with  such  a  glow  of  poetry ;  to  keep  alive 
so  much  passion,  and  support  so  much  dignity  throughout,  is  one 
sKij  of 
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of  the  most  difficult  works  of  genius,  and  proves  the  translator 
to  have  been  animated  vi^ith  no  small  portion  of  Ossian's  spirit. 

The  measured  prose  which  he  has  employed,  possesses  consi- 
derable advantages  above  any  sort  of  versification  he  could  have 
chosen.  "Whilst  it  pleases  and  fills  the  ear  with  a  variety  of  har- 
monious cadences,  being,  at  the  same  time,  freer  from  constraint 
In  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  it  allows  the  spirit  of  the 
original  to  be  exhibited  with  more  justness,  force,  and  simplicity. 
Elegant,  however,  and  masterly  as  Mr.  Macpherson's  translation 
is,  we  must  never  forget,  whilst  we  read  it,  that  we  are  putting 
the  merit  of  the  original  to  a  severe  test.  For,  we  are  examine 
ing  a  poet  stripped  of  his  native  dress :  divested  of  the  harmony 
of  his  own  numbers.  We  know  how  much  grace  and  energy  the 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  receive  from  the  charm  of 
versification  in  their  original  languages.  If,  then,  destitute  of 
this  advantage,  exhibited  in  a  literal  version,  Ossian  still  has 
power  to  please  ^s  a  poet ;  and  not  to  please  only,  but  often  to 
command,  to  transport,  to  melt  the  heart ;  we  may  very  safely 
infer,  that  his  produ£l:ions  are  the  offspring  of  true  and  uncom- 
mon genius ;  and  we  may  boldly  assign  him  a  place  among  those 
whose  works  are  to  last  for  ages. 
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X  HE  substance  of  the  preceding  Dissertation  was  originally  de- 
livered, soon  after  the  first  publication  of  Fingal,  in  the  course  of 
my  Ledlures  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  at  the  desire 
of  several  of  the  hearers,  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  given  to 
the  public- 

As  the  degree  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the  Poems  of  Osslan, 
appeared  to  be  a  point  which  might  bear  dispute,  I  endeavoured, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  show  that  these  poems  must  be  refer- 
red to  a  very  remote  period ;  without  pretending  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  date  of  their  composition.  I  had  not  thg  least  suspicion^ 
when  this  Dissertation  was  first  published,  that  there  was  any  oc- 
casion for  supporting  their  autlienticity,  as  genuine  produ6lions 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  translations  from  the  Galic 
language ;  not  forgeries  of  a  supposed  translator.  In  Scotland, 
their  authenticity  was  never  called  in  question.  I  myself  had 
particular  reasons  to  be  fully  satisfied  concerning  it.  My  know- 
ledge of  Mr,  Macpherson's  personal  honour  and  integrity,  gave 
me  full  assurance  of  his  being  incapable  of  putting  such  a  gross 
imposition,  first,  upon  his  friends,  and  then  upon  the  public  j  and 
if  this  had  not  been  sufficient,  I  knew,  besides,  that  the  manner 
in  which  these  poems  were  brought  to  light,  was  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  any  fraud.  An  accidental  conversation  with  a  gen- 
tleman distinguished  in  the  literary  world,  gave  occasion  to  Mr. 
Macpherson's  translating  literally  one  or  two  small  pieces  of  the 
old  Galic  poetry.  These  being  shown  to  me  and  some  others, 
rendered  us  veiy  desirous  of  becoming  more  acquainted  with  that 
poetry.  Mr.  Macpherson,  afraid  of  not  doing  justice  to  compo- 
sitions which  he  admired  in  the  original,  was  very  backward  to 
undertake  the  task  of  translating  j  and  the  publication  of  The 
Fragments  of  Ancient  Poems ^  was,  with  no  small  importunity,  ex- 
torted from  him.    The  high  reputation  which  these  presently  ac- 

^uired^ 
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quired,  made  it,  he  thought,  unjust  that  the  world  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  possession  of  more,  if  more  of  the  same  kind  could 
be  recovered :  And  Mr.  Macpherson  was  warmly  urged  by  several 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  taste,  to  disengage  himself  from  other  oc- 
cupations, and  to  undertake  a  journey  through  the  Highlands  and 
Islands,  on  purpose  to  make  a  colIe6l:ion  of  those  curious  remains 
of  ancient  genius.  He  complied  with  their  desire,  and  spent 
several  months  in  visiting  those  remote  parts  of  the  country ;  du- 
ring which  time  he  corresponded  frequently  with  his  friends  in 
Edinburgh,  informed  them  of  his  progress,  of  the  applications 
which  he  made  in  different  quarters,  and  of  the  success  which  he 
met  with.  Several  letters  of  his,  and  of  those  who  assisted  him 
in  making  discoveries  passed  through  my  hands.  His  undertaking 
was  the  objeil  of  considerable  attention ;  and  returning  at  last, 
fraught  with  the  poetical  treasures  of  the  north,  he  set  himself  to 
translate  under  the  eye  of  some  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
Galic  Language,  and  looked  into  his  manuscripts  ;  and,  by  a  large 
publication,  made  an  appeal  to  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland,  whether  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  charge, 
and  done  justice  to  their  well  known  and  favourite  poems. 

Such  a  transaction  certainly  did  not  afford  any  favourable  op- 
portunity for  carrying  on  an  imposture.  Yet  in  England,  it  seems, 
an  opinion  has  prevailed  v/ith  some,  that  an  imposture  has  been 
carried  on ;  that  the  poems  which  have  been  given  to  tlie  world 
are  not  translations  of  the  works  of  any  old  Galic  Bard,  but  mo- 
dern compositions,  formed,  as  it  is  said,  upon  a  higher  plan  of 
poetry  and  sentiment  than  could  belong  to  an  age  and  a  country 
reputed  barbarous :  And  I  have  been  called  upon  and  urged  to 
produce  some  evidence  for  satisfying  the  world  that  they  are  not 
the  compositions  of  Mr.  Macpherson  himself,  under  the  borrowed 
name  of  Ossian. 

If  the  question  had  been  concerning  manuscripts  brought  from 
some  distant  or  unknown  region,  with  which  We  had  no  inter- 
course ;  or  concerning  translations  from  an  Asiatic  or  American 
language  which  scarce  any  body  understood,  suspicions  might  na- 
turally have  arisen,  and  an  author's  assertions  have  been  anxiously 
and  scrupulously  weighed.  But  in  the  case  of  a  literal  translation, 
professed  to  be  given  of  old  traditionary  poems  of  our  own  country; 

of 
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of  poems  asserted  to  be  known  in  the  original  to  many  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  illustrated  too  by  many  of  their 
current  tales  and  stories  concerning  them,  such  extreme  scepti- 
cism is  altogether  out  of  place.  For  who  would  have  been  either 
so  hardy  or  so  stupid,  as  to  attempt  a  forgery  which  could  not 
have  failed  of  being  immediately  dete£led  ?  Either  the  author 
nuist  have  had  the  influence  to  engage,  as  confederates  in  the 
fraud,  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  dispersed  as 
they  are  throughout  every  corner  of  the  British  dominions ;  or, 
we  should,  long  ere  this  time,  have  heard  their  united  voice  ex- 
claiming, "  These  are  not  our  poems,  nor  what  we  were  ever 
"  accustomed  to  hear  from  our  bards  or  our  fathers."  Such 
remonstrances  would,  at  least,  have  reached  those  who  dwell  in 
a  part  of  the  country  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Highlands ;  and 
must  have  come  loud  to  the  ears  of  such,  especially,  as  were 
known  to  b«  the  promoters  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  undertaking.  The 
silence  of  a  whole  country  in  this  case,  and  of  a  country,  whose 
inhabitants  are  well  known  to  be  attached,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
to  all  their  own  antiquities,  is  of  as  much  weight  as  a  thousand 
positive  testimonies.  And  surely,  no  person  of  common  under- 
standing would  have  adventured,  as  Mr.  Macpherson  has  done, 
in  his  Dissertation  on  Temora,  to  engage  in  a  controversy  with  the 
whole  Irish  nation  concerning  these  poems,  and  to  insist  upon 
the  honour  of  them  being  due  to  Scotland,  if  they  had  been  mere 
forgeries  of  his  own ;  which  the  Scots,  in  place  of  supporting  so 
ridiculous  a  claim,  must  have  instantly  rejecSted. 

But  as  reasoning  alone  is  apt  not  to  make  much  impression,  where 
suspicions  have  been  entertained  concerning  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  have  recourse  to  express  testimonies.  I 
have  accordingly  applied  to  several  persons  of  credit  and  honour, 
both  gentlemen  of  fortune,  and  clergymen  of  the  established  church, 
who  are  natives  of  the  Highlands  or  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country,  desiring  to  know 
their  real  opinion  of  the  translations  published  by  Mr.  Macpherson. 
Their  original  letters  to  me,  in  return,  are  in  my  possession.  I 
shall  give  a  fair  and  faithful  account  of  the  result  of  their  testimony  : 
And  I  have  full  authority  to  use  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  for 
what  I  now  advance. 

I 
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I  must  begin  with  affirming,  that  though  among  those  with 
whom  I  have  corresponded,  some  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
be  more  particular  and  explicit  in  their  testimony  than  others ; 
there  is  not,  however,  one  person,  who  insinuates  the  most  re- 
mote suspicion  that  Mr.  Macpherson  has  either  forged,  or  adul- 
terated any  one  of  the  poems  he  has  published.  If  they  make  any 
camplaints  of  him,  it  is  on  account  of  his  having  omitted  other 
poems  which  they  think  of  equal  merit  with  any  which  he  has 
published.  They  all,  without  exception,  concur  in  holding  his 
translations  to  be  genuine,  and  proceed  upon  their  authenticity  as 
a  flift  acknowledged  throughout  all  those  Northern  Provinces ; 
assuring  me  that  any  one  would  be  exposed  to  ridicule  among 
them,  who  should  call  it  in  question.  I  must  observe,  that  I  had 
no  motive  to  direct  my  choice  of  the  persons  to  whom  I  applied 
for  information  preferably  to  others,  except  their  being  pointed 
out  to  me,  as  the  persons  in  their  different  counties  who  wer« 
most  likely  to  give  light  on  this  head. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  In  which  the  originals  of  these 
poems  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  So  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing plain  account:  That  until  the  present  century,  almost 
every  great  family  in  the  Highlands  had  their  own  bard,  to  whose 
office  it  belonged  to  be  master  of  all  the  poems  and  songs  of  the 
country ;  that  among  these  poems  the  works  of  Ossian  are  easily 
distinguished  from  those  of  later  bards  by  several  peculiarities  in 
his  style  and  manner ;  thai  Ossian  has  been  always  reputed  the 
Homer  of  the  Highlands,  and  all  his  compositions  held  in  sin- 
gular esteem  and  veneration ;  that  the  whole  country  is  full  of 
traditionary  stories  derived  from  his  poems,  concerning  FIngal 
and  his  race  of  heroes,  of  whom  there  is  not  a  child  but  has  \ 
heard,  and  not  a  distrift  in  which  there  are  not  places  pointed 
out  famous  for  being  the  scene  of  some  of  their  feats  of  arms  5 
that  it  was  wont  to  be  the  great  entertainment  of  the  Highlanders, 
to  pass  the  winter  evenings  in  discoursing  of  the  times  of  FIngal, 
and  rehearsing  these  ojd  poems,  of  which  they  have  been  all  along 
enthusiastically  fond  •,  that  when  assembled  at  their  festivals,  or 
en  any  of  their  public  occasions',  wagers  were  often  laid  who  could 
repeat  most  of  them,  and  to  have  store  of  them  in  their  memories, 

was 
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was  both  an  honourable  and  a  profitable  acquisition,  as  it  pro- 
cured them  access  into  the  families  of  their  great  men ;  that  witli 
regard  to  their  antiquity,  they  are  beyond  all  memory  or  tradition  ; 
insomuch  that  there  is  a  word  commonly  used  among  the  High- 
lands to  this  day,  when  they  would  express  any  thing  which  is  of 
the  most  remote  or  unknown  antiquity,  importing,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  age  of  Fingal. 

I  am  farther  informed,  that  after  the  use  of  letters  was  intro- 
duced into  that  part  of  the  country,  the  bards  and  others  began 
early  to  commit  several  of  these  poems  to  writing;  that  old  ma- 
nuscripts of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  destroyed  or  lost,  are 
known  and  attested  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  some  great 
families ;  that  the  most  valuable  of  those  which  remained,  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Macpherson  during  his  journey  through  that 
country ;  that  though  the  poems  of  Ossian,  so  far  as  they  were 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  were  no  doubt  liable  to  be  inter- 
polated, and  to  have  their  parts  disjoined  and  put  out  of  their  na- 
tural order,  yet  by  comparing  together  the  different  oral  editions 
of  them  (if  we  may  use  that  phrase)  in  different  corners  of  the 
country,  and  by  comparing  these  also  with  the  manuscripts  which 
he  obtained,  Mr.  Macpherson  had  it  in  his  power  to  ascertain,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  genuine  original,  to  restore  the  parts  to  their 
proper  order,  and  to  give  the  whole  to  the  public  in  that  degree 
of  corredlness,  in  which  it  now  appears. 

I  am  also  acquainted,  that  if  inquiries  had  been  made  fifty  or 
threescore  years  ago,  many  more  particulars  concerning  these 
poems  might  have  been  learned,  and  many  more  living  witnesses 
have  been  produced  for  attesting  their  authenticity ;  but  that  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highland  counties  have  of  late 
undergone  a  great  change.  Agriculture,  trades,  and  manufac- 
tures, begin  to  take  place  of  hunting,  and  the  shepherd's  life. 
The  introdudion  of  the  busy  and  laborious  arts  has  considerably- 
abated  that  poetical  enthusiasm  which  is  better  suited  to  a  vacant 
and  indolent  state.  The  fondness  of  reciting  their  old  poems  de- 
cays j  the  custom  of  teaching  them  to  their  chiiaren  is  fallen  into 
desuetude ;  and  few  are  now  to  be  found,  except  old  men,  who 
can  rehearse  from  memory  any  considerable  parts  of  them. 
Tor  these  particulars,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
3  L  and 
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and  the  transmission  of  Ossian's  poems,  I  am  indebted  to  the  re- 
verend and  very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  John  Macpherson, 
minister  of  Slate,  in  the  Island  of  Sky ;  and  to  the  reverend  Mr. 
Donald  Macqueen,  minister  of  Kilmuir,  in  Sky ;  Mr.  Donald 
Macleod,  minister  of  Glenelg,  in  Inverness-shire;  Mr.  Lewis 
Grant,  minister  of  Duthel,  in  Inverness-shire ;  Mr.  Angus  Mac- 
neil,  minister  of  the  Island  of  South  Uist  •,  Mr.  Neil  Macleod, 
minister  of  Ross,  in  the  Island  of  Mull ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
aulay,  chaplain  to  the  88th  regiment. 

The  honourable  Colonel  Hugh  Mackay  of  Bighouse,  in  the 
Shire  of  Sutherland  ■,  Donald  Campbell  of  Airds,  in  Argyle-shire, 
Esq ;  ^neas  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,  in  Inverness-shire,  Esq  ; 
and  Ronald  Macdonell  of  Keappoch,  in  Lochaber,  Esq ;  captain 
in  the  87th  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Eraser,  all  concur 
in  testifying  that  Mr.  Macpherson's  collection  consists  of  genuine 
Highland  poems ;  known  to  them  to  be  such,  both  from  the  ge- 
neral report  of  the  country  where  they  live,  and  from  their  own 
remembrance  of  the  originals.  Colonel  Mackay  asserts  very  po- 
sitively, upon  personal  knowledge,  that  many  of  the  poems  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Macpherson  are  true  and  faithful  translations.  Mr. 
Campbell  declares  that  he  has  heard  many  of  them,  and  Captain 
Macdonell  that  he  has  heard  parts  of  every  one  of  them,  recited 
in  the  original  language. 

James  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus,  Esq;  and  Alexander  Grant 
of  Delrachny,  Esq  ;  both  in  the  Shire  of  Inverness,  desire  to  be 
named  as  vouchers  for  the  poem  of  Fingal  in  particular.  They 
remember  to  have  heard  it  often  in  their  younger  days,  and  are 
positive  that  Mr.  Macpherson  has  given  a  just  translation  of  it. 

Lauchlan  Macpherson  of  Strathmashie,  in  Inverness-shire,  Esq ; 
gives  a  very  full  and  explicit  testimony,  from  particular  knowledge, 
in  the  following  words  :  That  in  the  year  1 760,  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Macpherson  during  some  part  of  his  journey  through  the 
Highlands  in  search  of  the  poems  of  Ossian ;  that  he  assisted  him 
in  colledling  them ;  that  he  took  down  from  oral  tradition,  and 
transcribed  from  old  manuscripts  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  those 
pieces  Mr.  Macpherson  has  published ;  that  since  the  publication 
he  has  carefully  compared  the  translation  with  the  copies  of  the 
originals  in  his  hands ;  and  tliat  he  finds  it  amazingly  literal,  even 

to 
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to  such  a  degree  as  often  to  preserve  the  cadence  of  the  Galic  ver- 
sification. He  affirms,  that  among  the  manuscripts  which  w^ere 
at  that  time  in  Mr.  Macpherson's  possession,  he  saw  one  of  as 
old  a  date  as  the  year  1410. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Macdonald,  in  the  Island  of  Sky, 
Baronet,  assured  me,  that  after  having  made,  at  my  desire,  all 
the  inquiries  he  could  in  his  part  of  the  country,  he  entertained 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macpherson's  colledion  consisted  entirely  of 
authentic  Highland  poems ;  that  he  had  lately  heard  several  parts 
of  them  repeated  in  the  original,  in  the  Island  of  Sky,  with  some 
variations  from  the  printed  translation,  such  as  might  naturally 
be  expe£led  from  the  circumstances  of  oral  tradition ;  and  some 
parts,  in  particular  the  episode  of  Fainasollis  in  the  third  book 
of  Fingal,  which  agree  literally  with  the  translation ;  and  added, 
that  he  had  heard  recitations  of  other  poems  not  translated  by  Mr. 
Macpherson,  but  generally  reputed  to  be  of  Ossian's  composition, 
which  were  of  the  same  spirit  and  strain  with  such  as  are  tran- 
slated, and  which  he  esteemed  not  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  sub- 
limity of  description,  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  any  other  of  the 
beauties  of  poetry.  This  last  particular  must  have  great  weight; 
as  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  judgment  of  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald deserves  to  be  relied  upon,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
literature  and  taste. 

The  late  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Macfarlane,  minister  of  Ar^ 
rachar  in  Dumbarton-shire,  who  was  remarkably  eminent  for  his 
profound  knowledge  in  Galic  learning  and  antiquities,  wrote  to 
me  soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  work,  terming 
it  a  masterly  translation  ;  informing  me  that  he  had  often  heard  se- 
veral of  these  poems  in  the  original,  and  remarked  many  passages 
so  particularly  striking  beyond  any  thing  he  had  ever  read  in  any 
human  composition,  that  he  never  expelled  to  see  a  strength  of 
genius  able  to  do  them  that  justice  in  a  translation,  which  Mr. 
Macpherson  has  done. 

Norman  Macleod  of  Macleod,  in  the  Island  of  Sky,  Esq; 
Walter  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane,  in  Dumbarton-shire,  Esq ; 
Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  deputy-keeper  of  his  Majesty's  signet, 
INIr.  Adam  Fergusson,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  natives  of  the 
3  L  ij  Highland 
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Highland  counties,  whom  I  had  occasion  to  converse  with  upon 
this  subject,  declare,  that  though  they  cannot  now  repeat  from 
memory  any  of  these  poems  in  the  original,  yet  from  what  they 
have  heard  in  their  youth,  and  from  the  impression  of  the  sub- 
je£l  still  remaining  on  tlieir  minds,  they  firmly  believe  those  which 
Mr.  Macpherson  has  published,  to  be  the  old  poems  of  Ossian 
current  in  the  country. 

Desirous,  however,  to  have  this  translation  particularly  com- 
pared with  the  oral  editions  of  any  who  had  parts  of  the  original 
distinctly  on  their  memory,  I  applied  to  several  clergymen  to  make 
inquiry  in  their  respeClive  parishes  concerning  such  persons ;  and 
to  compare  what  they  rehearsed  with  the  printed  version.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Macpherson,  minister  of 
Slate,  in  Sky ;  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  minister  of  Ross,  in  Mull ; 
Mr.  Angus  Macneil,  minister  of  South  Uist ;  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
fjueen,  minister  of  Kilmuir,  in  Sky  j  and  Mr.  Donald  Macleod, 
minister  of  Glenelg ;  I  have  had  reports  on  this  head,  containing 
distin£l  and  explicit  testimonies  to  almost  the  whole  epic  poem 
of  Fingal,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  several  also  of  the  lesser 
poems,  as  rehearsed  in  the  original,  in  their  presence,  by  persons 
whose  names  and  places  of  abode  they  mention,  and  compared 
by  themselves  with  the  printed  translation.  They  affirm  that  in 
many  places,  what  was  rehearsed  in  their  presence  agreed  literally 
and  cxaftly  with  the  translation.  In  some  places  they  found  va- 
riations from  it,  and  variations  even  among  different  rehearsers  of 
tlie  same,  poem  in  the  original ;  as  words  and  stanzas  omitted  by 
some  which  others  repeated,  and  the  order  and  connexion  in  some 
places  changed,  But  they  remark,  that  these  variations  are  on 
the  whole  not  very  material ;  and  that  Mr.  Macpherson  seemed 
to  them  to  follow  the  most  just  and  authentic  copy  of  the  sense 
of  his  author.  Some  of  these  clergymen,  particularly  Mr.  Neil 
Macleod,  can  themselves  repeat  from  memory  several  passages  of 
Fingal ;  the  translation  of  which  they  assure  me  is  exadl:.  Mr. 
Donald  Macleod  acquaints  me,  that  it  was  in  his  house  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson had  the  description  of  CuchuUln's  horses  and  chariot,  in 
the  first  book  of  Fingal,  given  him  by  Allan  Macaskill  school- 
master. Mr.  Angus  Macneil  writes,  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  pa* 
?ishioner  of  his,  declares,  that  he  has  often  seen  and  read  a  great 
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part  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  once  in  the  possession  of  tlie  fa- 
mily of  Clanronald,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Ireland,  containing 
many  of  these  poems ;  and  that  he  rehearsed  before  him  several 
passages  out  of  Fingal,  which  agreed  exactly  with  JMr.  Macpher- 
son's  translation ;  that  Neil  Macmurrich,  whose  predecessors  had 
for  many  generations  been  bards  to  the  family  of  Clanronald,  de- 
clared  also  in  his  presence,  that  he  had  often  seen  and  read  the 
same  old  manuscript ;  that  he  himself,  gave  to  Mr.  Macpherson 
a  manuscript  containing  some  of  the  poems  which  are  now  tran- 
slated and  published,  and  rehearsed  before  Mr.  Macneil,  in  the 
original,  the  whole  of  the  poem  intitled  Dar-thula,  with  very  little 
variation  from  the  printed  translation.     I  have  received  the  same 
testimony  concerning  this  poem,  Dar-thula,  from  Mr.  Macpher- 
son minister  of  Slate ;  and  in  a  letter  communicated  to  me  from 
Lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  of  the  88th  regiment,  informing 
me  of  its  being  recited  in  the  original,  in  their  presence,    from 
beginning  to  end  :  On  which  I  lay  the  more  stress,  as  any  person 
of  taste  who  turns  to  that  poem  will  see,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  finished  in  the  whole  collection,  and  most  distin- 
guished for  poetical  and  sentimental   beauties ;   insomuch,  that 
whatever  genius  could  produce  Dar-thula,  must  be  judged  fully 
equal  to  any  performance  contained  in  Mr.  Macpherson's  publi- 
cation.    I  must  add  here,  that  though  they  who  have  compared 
the  translation  with  what  they  have  heard  rehearsed  of  the  original, 
bestow  high  praises  both  upon  Mr.  Macpherson's  genius  and  his- 
fidellty  ;  yet  I  find  it  to  be  their  general  opinion,  that   in  many 
places  he  has  not  been  able  to  attain  to  the  strength  and  sublimity 
of  the  original  which  he  copied. 

I  have  authority  to  say,  in  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Archibald  Macnab,  of  the  88th  regiment,  or  regiment  of  High- 
land Volunteers  commanded  by  Colonel  Campbell,  that  he  has 
undoubted  evidence  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  collection  being  genuine, 
both  from  what  he  well  remembers  to  have  heard  in  his  youth, 
and  from  his  having  heard  very  lately  a  considerable  part  of  the 
poem  of  Temora  rehearsed  in  the  original,  which  agreed  exactly 
with  the  printed  version. 

By  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  minister  of  Reav,  in 
the  shire  of  Caithness,  I  am  informed,  that  twenty-four  years 
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ago,  he  had  begun  to  make  a  collection  of  some  of  the  old  poems 
current  in  his  part  of  the  country ;  on  comparing  which,  with 
Mr,  Macpherson's  work,  he  found  in  his  collection  the  poem  in- 
titled,  the  Battle  of  Lora,  some  parts  of  Lathmon,  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  Death  of  Oscar.  From  the  above  mentioned  Lieuten- 
ant Duncan  Macnicol,  testimonies  have  been  also  received  to  a 
great  part  of  Fingal,  to  part  of  Temora,  and  Carric-thura,  as  well 
as  to  the  whole  of  Dar-thula,  as  recited  in  his  presence  in  the  ori- 
ginal, compared  and  found  to  agree  with  tlie  translation. 

I  myself  read  over  the  greatest  part  of  die  English  version  of  the 
six  books  of  Fingal,  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Macpherson  of  Stornoway, 
in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  merchant,  in  presence  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay,  chaplain  to  the  88th  regiment.  In  go- 
ing along,  Mr.  Macpherson  vouched  what  was  read  to  be  well 
known  to  him  in  the  original,  both  the  descriptions  and  the  sen- 
timents. In  some  places,  though  he  remembered  the  story,  he 
did  not  remember  tlie  words  of  the  original  •,  in  other  places,  he 
remembered  and  repeated  the  Galic  lines  themselves,  which,  being 
interpreted  to  me  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  were  found,  upon  comparison, 
to  agree  often  literally  with  the  printed  version,  and  sometimes 
with  slight  variations  of  a  word  or  an  epithet.  This  testimony 
carried  to  me,  and  must  have  carried  to  any  other  who  had  been 
present,  the  highest  conviCtipn ;  being  precisely  a  testimony  of 
tliat  nature  which  an  Englishman  well  acquainted  with  Milton,  or 
any  favourite  author,  M^ould  give  to  a  foreigner,  who  shew- 
ed him  a  version  of  this  author  into  his  own  language,  and  wanted 
to  be  satisfied  from  what  the  Englishman  could  recolleCt  of  the 
original,  whether  it  was  really  a  translation  of  Paradise  Lost,  or 
a  spurious  work  under  that  title  which  had  been  put  into  his 
hands. 

The  above  mentioned  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay,  Mr.  Adam 
Fergusson  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Fraser,  governor  to  Francis  Stuart,  Esq  j  inform  me,  that  at  se- 
veral different  times  they  were  with  Mr.  Macpherson,  after  he 
Ibad  returned  from  his  journey  through  the  Highlands,  and  whilst 
he  was  employed  in  the  work  of  translating ;  that  they  looked 
into  his  manuscripts,  several  of  which  had  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing old  i  that  they  were  fully  satisfied  of  their  being  genuine 
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Highland  poems ;  that  they  compared  the  translation  in  many 
places  with  the  origmal ;  and  they  attest  it  to  be  very  just  and 
faithful,  and  remarkably  literal. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  bestow  this  attention  on 
establishing  the  authenticity  of  the  works  of  Ossian,  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  public  :  Because  whatever  rank  they  are  allowed  to 
hold  as  works  of  genius ;  whatever  different  opinions  may  be  en- 
tertained concerning  their  poetical  merit,  they  are  unquestionably 
valuable  in  another  view  ;  as  monuments  of  the  taste  and  man- 
ners of  an  ancient  age,  as  useful  materials  for  enlarging  our  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  and  charadler ;  and  must,  beyftnd  all 
dispute,  be  held  as  at  least,  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities,  which 
have  at  any  time  enriched  the  republic  of  letters.  More  testi- 
monies to  them  might  have  been  produced  by  a  more  enlarged 
correspondence  with  the  Highland  counties :  But  I  apprehend,  if 
any  apology  is  necessary,  it  is  for  producing  so  many  names,  in 
a  question,  where  the  consenting  silence  of  a  whole  country, 
was  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  the  strongest  proof,  that  spurious 
compositions,  in  the  name  of  that  country,  had  not  been  obtrud- 
^  upon  the  world. 


JL  HE  preceding  chain  of  evidence  would  be  sufficient,  one  should 
think,  to  settle  any  point  of  controversy  whatever.  At  least  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  believing  traditions  in  themselves  the  most  in- 
credible, upon  authority  far  less  satisfa61:ory.  If  additional  proof 
is  however  wanted,  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems,  inserted  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  Galic  Antiquities.  This  Gentleman  has  not  only 
added  his  own  testimony  to  the  foregoing  evidence,  but  has  sub- 
joined a  numerous  list  of  correspondents,  and  of  persons  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  "  by  oral  recitation"  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  originals  of  the  poems  which  he  has  translated,  and  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  present  coUeftion.  As  it  had  been 
loudly  demanded,*  that  the  originals  themselves  should  be  pro- 
duced, Mr.  Smith  has  printed  his  Galic  Poems  in  a  quarto  vo- 
lume, extending  to  an  hundred  and  seventy-four  pages.  If  any 
reader  can  resist  the  conviction  of  such  evidence,  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  Ossian's  Poems  in  the  Galic  language,  he  must  be 
ranked  with  those  hardy  sceptics  who  would  not  believe,  though 
one  had  arisen  from  the  dead. 


*  This  paragraph  is  addressed,  in  particular,  to  the  admirers  of  the  late  Dr, 
Samuel  Johnson.  For  his  petulence  upon  this  subjcA,  the  hereditaryf  distemper 
of  lunacy  forms  a  melancholy  vindication.  An  apology  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
advanced  for  the  buffoonery  of  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

f  «  I  HAD  IT  FROM  MY  FATHER." 

^-;— ~03r.  Johnson. 


